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CHAPTER iS 


THE MODERN RENAISSANCE OF HEBREW 
LITERATURE 

Bjr Hillcl Bavli 


For^^rd 

During the past century' and a half Hebrew literature has experienced a 
remarkable transformation. It emerged with newborn power from the 
obscurity into which it had sunk after the splendid medieval penod. 
Quickened by the Enlightenment of eighteenth-century Western Europe, 
Hebrew literature soon grew receptive to new Ideas and new forms, more 
sensitive to rising contemporary problems and conscious of its high calling 
to inspire and to guide the Jewish people. 

In spirit, modern Hebrew' literature is in close affinity with unive^l 
literature. It has drawn strength from many cultures and it bears the im¬ 
print of many environments, Italian Renaissance, French rationalism, and 
pseudoclassicism, German and English romanticism affected its course. 
This is but natural, since it has flourished in various countries. 

Having assimilated the foreign influences that stimulated it, Hebrew 
literature before long became aware of its own traditions, and gradually 
regenerated by the force of its own consciousness. In its totality, modern 
Hebrew literature embodies a record of the physical and spiritual life of 
the Jewish people. It expresses the temporal and the eternal, the national 
and the universal. Through it and with many voices, the social, religious 
and aesthetic forces that went into the making of our modem age became 

articulate. . , f , i j- 

The following pages attempt a summary and an appraisal of the leading 
tendencies and personalities through whom modern Hebrew literature, in 
my opinion. Is best represented. 


I. A^ims OF Haskai^a 

The predominant characteristic of modern Hebrew literature, from the 
middle of the eighteenth to the latter part of the nineteenth century, is 
generally described by the word Haskah, that is, Enlightenment. This very 
name is given to the literature of that entire age. The urge for Haskala 
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brought about a literary revival, first in Germany, where it was short lived, 
then in Austria, particularly in the province of Galicia, and in Ru^ia, 
including Poland and Lithuania, in which countries it was more enduring 

and of great significance. • rr i. 

Haskala aimed primarily at a studied adjustment of Jewish lire to the 
modern world as a prelude to the social and political emancifation of the 
Ghetto Jew.‘* Hence it called for drastic change in the curriculum of the 
Jewish school in Germany and Eastern Europe, where secular studies were 
completely disregarded. The translation of the Pentateuch into German 
by Moses Mendelssohn (i729*»786), first fruit of Haskala m Germany, 
was to provide a stimulus to the study of the German language and an 
introduction to Western culture. The study of the humanities became the 
coveted goal of the Hasltala movement in Germany and elsewhere. There 
was nothing revolutionary in this idea, nor anything contrary to Jewish 
tradition. In fact, the leading rabbinic authority of the age, the Gaon 
of Vilna (1720-1797), considered the study of "worldly wisdom” essential 
for a deeper understanding of the Torah. Still, the vigorous effort 
Haskala movement to remove the barrier between religious and worldly 
culture made the ideal of secularism a contributing factor in the Hebrew 

literary revival. • c 

Haskala meant also a cultivation of the aesthetic sense, a craving tor 
beauty. Poetry above all, as a symbol of the sublime and the beautiful, 
a subject of special adoration. The young poet Shlomo Loewisohn 
(1789-1821), a native of Hungary, gave artistic utterance to the ideal of 
the age. In an exalted ode, Poe/ry Sfeaks, written In colorful blank 
he pictured pactr>', “the offspring of bcautj-,” as the guiding and dl- 
dominating spirit of the universe. This majestic ode has m it something 
of the impassioned sublimity of Shelley’s Dafencg of Pootry with ite 
challenging final pronouncement: ‘TThe poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of manlond.” 

Synonyntous uiEh poetry and with beauty was the Hebrew langua^* 

An ecstatic devotion to the Hebrew tongue, a sustained vision of its 
complete revival, inspired the entire Haskala literature. The love of 
Hebrew has been the expression of a great faith in the vitality of the 
Jewish people. The sacred tongue, long associated in the minds of most 
people with religious culture only, shook off the dust of antiquity and 
assumed a creative role for the renewal of Jewish life in all its phases. 

Haskala strove to normalize Jewish life. It proclaimed the ideal of 
manual labor, of agricultural pursuit in particular, as a great moral catharsis, 
a spiritual as well as physical cure for the sorely tried Ghetto Jewry. This 
ided was stressed with homiletic skill, supported by numerous quotations 
from ancient texts, by the pioneer champion of Haskala in Russia, Isaac 
Baer Levinsohn (1788-1860). Life alone with nature, a life of labor, 
became the theme song for many a poem, allegory and story. 
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In its later militant sta^, the Haskala movement sought radically to 
reinterpret traditional Jewish values, to shatter ancient forms and patterns 
of thought and behavior. In shortj Haskala aspired to reform jewnsh life 
socially, religiously and aesthetically, to regenerate Hebrew literature 
by injecting into it the serum of reality. 

The most striking characteristic of Haskala literature is the deep human¬ 
ity pervading it, its abiding faith in mankind, in the triumph of reason, 
in human progress. A representative poet of Haskala, Adam La-benson 
(1794-1878) of Lithuania, visualized Mercy, “the heavenly daughter,” 
standing at the crossroads pleading with the passers-by to sustain her in 
healing humanity of its ills due to cruelty, to adversity, to catastrophe. 
The note of woe and mercy, the common bond of humanity, struck in^his 
poem Mercy^ is characteristic of the entire age, for while the immediate 
concern of Haskala was the Jewish people, its outlook was worldly, and its 
supreme ideal the universal. 

2, The Rise of the Science of Judaism 

The Haskala movement was the outgrowth of an idea. But ideas have a 
way of releasing strange forces, unforeseen by those with whom the ideas 
are original. Thus Haskala, which aimed to teach the modern Jew to 
observe the world about him, eventually led the thinking Jew to look more 

deeply into his ow-n world. , . , . , 

The Age of Enlightenment, which saw a deepening of historical think¬ 
ing, witnessed the emergence of the “Science of Judaism,” whose main 
purpose was to study the Jewish past critically, ivith scientific thoroughness, 
through a systematic examination of the minutest detrils. The founders of 
the Science of Judaism, Solomon Judah Loeb (Shir) Rapaport (i79p' 
1867) and Nachman Krochmal (i7B5"t®40) itt Galkia, Samuel David 
Luzzatto (1800-1865) in Italy, and Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) in Ger¬ 
many, the first three in Hebrew and the last one in German, applied the 
discipline of scholarship to vast unexplored regions of Hebrew literature, 
ancient and medic\'a]. They, their disciples and followers, brought to I’S^^ 
the inner spirit of Judaism marifesling itself in biblical and Rabbinic 
literature, in liturgy and homily, in the Hebrew language and Hebrew 
poetry. The achievements of the Science of Judaism In the past century 
made possible a more proper evaluation of Judaisms civilizing role 

throughout the ages. .... , 

To reveal the historic character of Judaism was the mam objective ot 
Nachman Krochmal and Samuel David Luzzatto, two of the boldest 

spirits of the Haskala age, , , , j i# t 1 

In his philosophic work, Guid^ jet the Perplexed, ej the dgF, Krochmal 
brought the history of Judaism within the orbit of world civilizations and 
appl^d the laws of change and development governing all peoples and 
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cuitures to the study ^nd interpretation of the spiritual values of Israel. 
Probing into the past, Krochrnal performed a twofold task: he traced the 
points of similarity between the historic collide of Israel and that of other 
peoples and, above alJ, he indicated the distinctiveness of the Hebrew 
gejiius* “In truth/^ he aifirmed, “the individuality of a nation as such is 
merely the individuality of its spirit.”^ The mark of Jewish individuality , 
he reasoned, is the absolute spirit, the belief in an Incorporeal God Who 
is not predicated hy any material symbolism. Therein, he conduded, is the 
secret of the eternity of Israel, inasmuch as the Infinite, the Absolute 
Spirit, is imperishable. 

To Krochmalj the disciple of Maimonides and the devotee of German 
idealism, faith and reasonj religion and philosophy complemented one 
another as manifestations of the spirit. Neither is adequate to retain its 
loftiness and purity, escaping fanaticism or skeptic materialism without 
the inspiration and guidance of its counierpartp 

A different road was taken by Samuel David Luzzatto, the poet and 
critic, exegete and interpreter of medieval Hebrew poetry. Intensity of 
emotion rather than depth of thought was the dominant force of his 
personality. His writings. In both poetry and prose, are characterized by 
optimism and human tenderness. Unlike Krochmal, he disclaimed any 
philosophic, theoretical approach to Judaism and emphasized instead the 
humanitarian aspect, the quality of mercy', which he regarded as one of 
the fundamentals of Judaism. 

In him faith was stronger than re.Tson, He exalted the religion of the 
heart above the intellect, the primitive traditional religion with its belief 
In the supernatural and the miraculous. Like Judah Ha-Levi,whose 
poetry he interpreted so beautifully, he believed that the intuitive grasp, 
the ecstatic ernotion could open gates of Divine lievelation which no 
philosophic system couJd, With Ha-Levi he could say: “And my heart 
saw Thee and believed in Thee, as though it had stood at Mount Sinai, 1 
sought Thee in my visions and Thy glory dciscended and pa^cd through 
my clouds,” 

He, tooj rejected the “w'isdom of the Greeks,*^ with its emphasis upon 
intellectual ism, and extolled Judaism, the Abramitic spirit, as he called 
it, with its insistence upon moral improvement, upon training of character* 
Challenging the rationalist view^s of the age, Luzzatto called for a rebirth 
of Judaism from within through a deepening of emotional attachment to 
tradition, through z heightening of national consciousness. 

Krochmal and Luzzatto, for all their differences in outlook and tempera¬ 
ment, were at one in some respects. Both saw in the Jewish individuality 
an emblem of indestructible nationhood. Both analyzed the problems of 
the past with an eye to the future, convinced that the Hebrew genius still 
had great contributions to make. Finally, both maintained that only m 
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cultivating the original character of Judaism through the Hebrew Jan* 
guage and literature, was there any hope for the spiritual revival of the 
Jewish people. 


3. Voices from the Bible 

Nowhere has the Renaissance of Hebrew literature been so pronounced 
as in the field of poetryi At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Hebrew muse was remarkably inarticulate. The poetic vigor of medieval 
Spain had long been spent. Whatever there was of Hebrew poetry was 
stilted^ didactic and colorless. In time, however^ Hebrew poetry found its 
voice again. In form^ in color, In toncj it grew rich and broad. 

There was one great voice heard in llebrew' poetry in the eighteenth 
century, that of Moses Hayyiin Luzzatto (1707-1747) of Padua, Italy/*' 
This Messianic visionary, w'hose chief w'ork lies in the fields of religious 
mysticism and ethics^ was destined to inject new life into Hebrew^ literature 
by his poetry, Hi& two major dramatic poems, the imaginative Tower of 
and the allegorical Praise ro /Ae Rig/iieoas^ dearly bear the marks 
of European pseudodasslcism. In fact the first is> in part^ borrowed from 
the popular pastoral drama, llPasror Fido^hy the sixteenth-century Italian, 
Guarini. Nevertheless, in Luzzatto the minor pscudoclassic strain became a 
major classic Voice, austere and strong and melodious, Luzzatto*s two love 
stories, with thclr recurring mondism in the triumph of the simple, pure 
heart endowed with natural piety over the cunning of the wicked and blind 
cruelty of the mobj combine to a rare degree romantic iimgery WTth 
classic severity of composition. The occult and radonal qualities of man, 
dreamlike vision and intellectual observationj are fused in these w'orks. 
Their sublimation of nature, of simple life, thclr deep sense of the ethical 
and the aesthetic alike re-echoed strongly in later HaskaJa literature. The 
exalted blank verse of Luzzatto, couched in purest biblical style, turned 
renascent Hebrew literature to the Bible Itself. 

Literary revival very often implies the power to lend new meaning 
and irnportance to ancient fore, lo re vitalize the inherited and make it 
function again. The JIaskala poets, in their quest for humanism and 
classic beauty, redlsco^'ered the Bible as a source of poetic inspiration, as 
an instrument of cultural and social progress. CharacteriBticalJy enough, 
the above-mendoned Shlomo Loewisohn made the first attempt in modern 
Hebrew literature at a literary, aesthetic appreciation of the Scriptures, in a 
volume on the rhetoric of the Bible, 

In an introduction to hi& long and tedious epic on the life of Moses, 
Napthali Herz Wessely (i 73 .S'jSa 5 ), chief spokesman of Hasfcala in 
Germany, spoke about the need for poetic commentary on the Bible. Such 
a commentary indeed was written by [lumerous gifted poets j it w^as, 
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however, not merely a commentary' on the Bible but also on their own 
lives and on the age in which they iived. Many searched deeply in the 
ancient Book for the elixir of creative life. From the Bible, dramatic and 
narrative poems borrowed characters in ancient dress—kings, prophets, 
peasants, shepherds—who were nevertheless sufficiently European in man* 
ner to befit the modern age. Voices from the Bible mingled with echoes 
from French and German poets. Collectively, this poetry constitutes a 
cultural phenomenon. To the Ghetto Jew, removed from nature, It brought 
both a glorious vision and contact with the soil. 

Occasionally biblical scenes and characters reflected the poet’s own 
personality and his inner struggles. A notable example is Mlc.!!! Joseph 
Lebensohn {iSaB-i&jz) of Vilm. In him epic serenity and lyric ecstasy 
were Cfjually strong. His short and tragic life is compressed in his noble 
poetry. 

Komantic melancholy, worldly illusion, a passion for life, and the bitter¬ 
ness of approaching death, fill his verse. The search for truth and beauty 
and the tragedy of unfulfillment, the antinomies of reason and emotion, 
are the leitmotifs of his lyric poetry. They are also the very heart of his 
biblical epics. The striking image of youthf^ King Solomon drunk with 
love, with poetry, with faith, is a stirring image of romantic youth ^d 
high idealism. The somber figure of Kohelet, Solomon in his declining 
years, seared by delusions and doubts and frustrations, is, in, its symbolic 
allusions, the poet’s mocldng criticism of the rationalistic trend of his age. 
With tense feeling, in soulful, musical lines, the poet portrays the tra^c 
beauty of andent characters: Moses at Mt. Abarlm breathing his last while 
“his eye is turned toward Jerusalem”; Jael, torn between love of country 
and deep compassion as she is about to slay Sisera; blind and furious 
Samson avenging himself on the Philistines in his last heroic act; and the 
medieval poet Judah Ha-Levi, struck by a marauder’s hand as he prays at 
the gates of Jerusalem. The remote past envisioned by the poet becomes 
an intimate personal experience. 

Bible-inspired poetry reached its peak in the works of .'\braham Mapu 
(1808-1867), a native of Lithuania, His two major historical novels, Ths 
Lov^ Ojf Zton and 7 h^ Gi^lt of the first novels in modern 

Hebrew literature, have in them much of the intensity and ardor of true 
poetry. In Mapu, the romantic novel found an accomplished artist, the 
biblical epic its great master. 

The novels of Mapu are fantastic love stories, intricate in plot, rich 
in action, in intrigue and adventure, in the tradition of the romantic school. 
The great and magnanimous lover, the virtuous and the wicked, the 
nobleman and the simple peasant-—all these inevitable characters are here. 
The righteous come to their reward, of course, and the lovers triumph 
over all obstacles. 
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The great popularity of these tales in their day was due to the many 
fascinating surprises in the narratives. But the real value and significance 
of Mapu lie in his an Hebrt^ca. Mapu transplanted the romanticism of 
the Occident into the soil of ancient Palestine j he saturated that romanticism 
with the living waters of the prophetic fountain, and raised it to a splendor 
and originality all its own. 

Amid the scjualor and horrors of Ghetto life in czarist Russia, Mapu 
projected a vision of ancient Judea and presented a pageant of wholesome 
Hebrew life rooted in its own soil, nurtured by its own culture. Jen^em 
with its environs, its landscape and its populace j the countryside with its 
peasantryj. prince, priest, prophet and plain people, custorns and ritual-nail 
assumed an Illusory reality. Mapu was able to make his vision vivid by his 
unusual insight, by his genius for the primitive, and above all, by his 
marvelous sense of the rhythm and spirit of the Bible. 

Reading Mapu one gets the feeling that here is not a mere studied 
imitation of biblical style but rather a complete self-identification with the 
temper and speech and outlook of biblical days. Therein, in his intuitive, 
creative penetration into the very accent of the Bible, lies his great cultural 
significance. 

More than any of his contemporaries, Mapu symbolized the deep, 
newborn consciousness of nature and the spirit of Jewish regeneration 
through contact with the soil of E^lestlne. 

4. Seeing the Present 

Modern Hebrew literature was not confined merely to classic beauty 
and idyllic aestheticism. The scholarly and imaginative treatment of the 
past constituted but one phase of that literature. Another phase, pre¬ 
dominant in the latter half of the nineteenth century, was the realistic 
portrayal of the present. The entire structure of Jewish life in the Ghetto 
was exposed to critical scrutiny. The ideal of change and revision per¬ 
meated much of Hebrew prose and poetry. Finally, literature became 
critical of Itself and examined its own character, its functions and its ideals. 

One of the sev'ere critics of the age was its most representative poet, 
Judah Loeb Gordon (1830-1892), a native of Vilna. 

The poetry of Gordon is distinguished by its epic quality; occasionally 
it is colored by lyrical soliloquy. The minor romantic strain of his early 
poetry is the least characteristic of it. It has little of the rapture and sweet 
melancholy of impassioned youth. It is rational, forceful and incisive. 
Satirical invective is its strongest weapon. 

In a scries of powerful narratives Gordon portrayed Jewish society, 
holding up to ridicule all that seemed ugly, stagnant and unworldly. He 
fought the phantoms of the past; rigorous traditions, stifling prejudices, 
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bigotry and ignorance^ In historical epic, biblical monologue and coiv 
temporar)' tale, he inveighed against the illis and follies of the present^ tmd 
called for a more liberal outlook on life, in consonance with the spirit 

of the time. i / l i 

His epic, i/ic Liofi^s Teei/ij is a striking portrayal of the loss 

of the Judean state and the heroism of one of its defenders who met 
a martyr^s death at the arena In Rome. The tragedy of ^ people is 
pressed in stirring scenes* Out of the past rises the piercing voice or the 
poet, scorning the ancient Jewish leaders and, by innuendo, the leaders 
of his day who, in their preoccupation w'ith spiritual matters, failed to 
prepare their people for the day of tnaJ, and have taught Israel to e 
dead on earth, alive in the heavens.” . u ■ 

A similar note is struck in the dramatic monologue, in Pruon. 

Blinded King Zedekiah, in captivity contemplating his fate, appears as a 
progressive leader of the state, an advocate of labor and agrieuiture,_ m 
opposition to the suptrspiritual views of the prophet Jeremiah. But 
Zedekiah is merely the poet's mouthpiece. Gordon challenges those of his 
contemporaries who would divorce Judaism from worldly interests and 
activities and would confine It mainly to the archives of ancient 

His EpUs of Pr^^^ni are stirring narratives of tr^c episodes m 
Jewish life resulting from a lack of adjustment of the ancient tradition to 
the modern environment. These “Epics” storm with protest, with indigna¬ 
tion against the severity of Jewish orthodoxy, the static state of Jewish 

society, the shortsightedness of its leaders* 

The influence of Gordon^s poetry on Hebrew literature was far reaching. 
It was a dynamic factor in rousing the creative forces in Jewry to self- 
renewal through a deeper attachment to the soil and the world, and 
through a stronger faith in the future destiny of the Jewish people* 

The ideal of social and religious reform was the motivating force of the 
best work of Moshc Leib Lillenblum (18+3-1910), a notable figure m 

Haskala literature* i. , . . it * 

His most colorful work. Sifts of Youffij unfolds the ghastliest pictures 

of Ghetto life in Lithuania. The author's experiences arc drawn with the 
pain and joy of self-rcvehtion !n a series of oppressive scenes: his gloomy 
childhood in an environment of ugly fanaticism and melancholy asceticism, 
his rabbinic training and youthful piety, the rising doubts and passions of 
adolescence, his struggles for Haskala and the fury or persecution un¬ 
leashed against him. Ltlierblum himself characterized his work as “a 
Hebrew drama without theatrical effect and unfinished, but rich in mis¬ 
fortune,*** It is, in essence, a book of revolt against obsolete forms, against 
an ascetic tradition, against indolence and ignorance. 

To Lillenblum the need for the liberalization of Judaism \*-as prior to 
any social reform. Consequently, he advocated that the principle of change 
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and inner development which once influenced taJmudic Jiceraturc be 
recognized again by the Rabbinic authorities. The legal abolition of out¬ 
dated customs and inhibitions would^ he believed, strengthen Judaism from 
within and open the road for social and economic progress. ^ ^ 

In the persistent call for realism, for the adjustment of religion to life, 
Lilicnhlum and many of his contemporaries show'cd little understanding 
of the emotional and romantic aspect of religion. Any rnystic or legendary 
strain was damned by them as reactionary. Hasidism, with its imaginative, 
emotional approach to life, they redded as a source of all evil j to them 
folklore w'as sheer nonsense and superstition. 

The vision of the poet and the polemic of the publicist were made 
lively by the story of the novelist. In fact, the Haskala novel combined 
poetic lyricism, publicistic moralizing, and plain, realistic storytelling. 
Those traits are particularly evident in the works of Perez Smolenskin 
(1842-1885), ^ native of White Russia who spent his creative years in 
Vienna, where he founded and edited the influential Hebrew monthly 

Hssfidhar. ■ , r^ l 

Smolenskin attempted to portray the totality of Jewish life, the various 

strata of society in and outside the Ghetto with a naturalness and broad 
sweep unknown before in Hebrew literature. Out of his rich picture 
gallery three collective types come to the fore. 

First the forlorn souls who, like the hero in his leading novel are 
lost hi thff ways of life. These arc the budding intellectuals, uprtrated from 
the soil of their own traditions and maladjusted to any other milieu; they 

wander aimlessly like spiritual gy pies, , w, 

Next come the “pillars of the men of might and influence, 

community elders who despise and crush the poor, the exploiter^ 
wicked obscurantists and hypocrites who attack Haskala, adventurers and 

scoundrels. , . - l j i- ..u 

Alongside these characters stand the men of truth and high ideidism, the 

torchbearera of Haskala; with them are the saintly men of deep faith and 

religious ecstasy. . at 

The novels of Smolenskin are volatile and dramatic. They suffer Froni 
ovcrmoralizlng and Iciquaclry, from an overabundance of the bizarre and 
extravagant. Nevertheless, for all their artistic imperfections, they contain 
magnificent portraits and caricatures of the age. They did for Hebrew 
litSature what the novels of Dickens did for English literature. They are 
charged with the reformer’s zeal and the Idealist’s passion, and their love 
is reserved for the weak, the humble, the oppr^sed. _ 

The weakness of the Haskala novel lies in its inability to desenw 
natural objects accurately, or to perceive the elements of character dis¬ 
tinctly. Vague generaliMtion prevented the novelist from recognizing 
reality. 
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The great master of Hebrew realism vtis Mendcle Mocher Sefonm 
(1836-1916), U.y Mcndele the Bookseller, pseudonym of S. J. Abramowiu, 
a native of White Ru^ia who spent a major part of his life in Odessa.®* 
An artist in both Hebrew and Ttiddish literature, Mendcle is unique as 
a novelist. He is the type of author whom only a rich, indigenous Jewish 
life and culture could have produced. 

Mcndele the Bookseller, his leading character, is a typical Jew who, 
following his calling, roams the Ghetto far and wide. He is the observant 
eye describing ail he sees. In truth, the author assures us, there are two 
Mendeles struggling within him. One is simple and naive and the other 
critical and satirical. And we see Ghetto life through the eyes of both. The 
external ugliness of the Ghetto, depicted so mercilessly by Mendcle, is 
mellowed by the spiritual grandeur and nobility of Jewish traditioi^ life. 
An unrivaled painter of Jewish poverty and Jewish tragedy, Mendele is, 
equally, the fierce critic who satiriaes the provincial backwardness of the 
Ghetto Jew, his rootlessncss, his detachment from the soil. 

Mcndele is distinguished alike as interpreter of human charter and 
painter of the visible world. His gloomy pictures of Ghetto misery are 
set within a framework of quiet, natural scenery. ■ ^ 

The descriptive art of Mendele is matched by the magnificence of his 
style. Mendele revitalized classical Hebrew, gave it new color and 
it with the reality of a spoken, piuigent vernacular. He merged bibucal 
and Rabbinic diction, spiced it with elements of popular coRoquiahsm, and 
created an instrument of powerful expression. 

The acute critical sense which Hebrew literature displayed in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century was in time directed against llicrature 
itself Hebrew literature became critical of its own functions and accom¬ 
plishments. Style, motif, plot, craftsmanship, were subjected to critical 
analysis. The most representative critic of his age was David Frishraan 
(1860-1922), a native of Poland. r , i, , 1 

Frishman made his critical debut in 1S83, at the decline of the Haskala 
age but the spirit of Haskala lived on in him to the end. His activities 
^vered a number of fields^poctry, short story, cssay-but it is chicfiy as a 
critic that he is to be remembered. He detected in Hebrew literature the 
very faults that Gordon and Mendcle exposed in Ghetto life: provin¬ 
cialism, ignorance, lack of perspective and good taste. In a m^ical biblical 
sCN'le approaching poetic prose, he preached the doctrine of aestheticism 
and universdism. ‘^'o create gradually through the good a feeling and 
taste for the good»»—this dictum of Goethe which he repeatedly quoted 
served him as guide in his work. He was the inspired herald and inter¬ 
preter of classic European literature and the charming translator of many 
masterpieces from the works of Shakespeare and Byron, Goethe and Heme 
and Nietzsche* 
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Trishman was one of the Irsc knights-errant of Haskalaj a firm believer 
in the Ideals of humanism, and above all in the power of poetry and pure 
art to guide and devate mankind. 

The Force of Nationalism 

In 1880 Gordon, poet of Haskala, elegizedt “1 am distressed for you, 
unfortunate poet of mine. You, too, 1 know, are as sick as I am. Your per¬ 
fume is fouled here by stench and mud, and no wide spaces have you for 
the wandering of the spirit,”^ Thus the saddened poet heard the departing 
fugitive inspiration, speak to him. A disenchanted age was 
speaking through the voice of the poet. 

By the end of the century, Haskala as a creative force had spent itself. 
The overemphasis which Haskala laid upon Western culture as a pattern 
of Jewish life, upon secularism and universallsm as supreme ideals, in¬ 
evitably brought about a shrinkage of Jewish individuality, a weakening of 
its moral fiber. A reaction was bound to set in. The current of assimilation 
that swept many of the “enlightened” Jewish youth, the rise of anti- 
Semitism in Germany, the outburst of pogroms In Russia, disillusioned 
the most ardent champions of Haskala, who had failed to realize suffi¬ 
ciently that the growth of a people comes primarily from within, from its 
own spiritual source, 

A new force was emerging, shaping the course of Hebrew literature^ 
it was the force of national orientation. Emphasis was now being laid upon 
the nationhood of the Jewish people, upon the uniqueness of its culture 
and traditions. 

Perez Smolenskln, one of the chief exponents of HasJrala, was among 
the first to expose and criticize its failures. Smolenstin charged the 
Haskala movement, particularly in its German phaM, w'ith a disruptive 
influence upon Jewish life, due mainly to its servile imitation of Western 
ways, without regard for Jewish individuality. The Reform movement, 
which denied the Messianic hope of Israel’s restoration on the assumption 
that Israel was merely a religious community, not a nation, was an out¬ 
growth, Smolenskin asserted, of this self-effacing imitation, leading to 
national suicide. The survival of Judaism as a creative force, he proclaimed, 
is dependent on the recognition of the Jewish people as a national entity. 

The concept of nationhood, argued Smolenskin, has aJ^ys been primary 
in Jewish consciousness. Israel never ceased regarding itself as a people. 
It is national consciousness that served to unify all elements in Israel, even 
the wayward sons, as long as they regarded themselves members of the 
jew'ish people. The religious idea and the national concept arc inseparable 
in Jewish history. Torah is a national as well as religious covenant. The 
religious precepts also attest to the national will and spring therefrom. 
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Nationalism, Smolensk!n pleaded as did Moses Hess in his Rome ettd 
Jerusdem, is not in opposition to the spirit of universal progress. It is a 
rung in the ladder of humanity leading to its very top which is universal 

brotherhood. ■ .. i 

In expounding his theories, Smolcnskin laid stress upon the spiritual 

character of Jewish nationalism which was founded upon three !^ic 
principles: (i) Torah, the very essence of true spirituality, (2) the ideal 
of Israel’s restoration as a people in Ereta Yisrael, and (3) the Hebrew 
language. But spiritual nationalism must remain pale and ineffective 
without a national soil. The abstract theories of Smolenskin and his con¬ 
temporaries eventually were transform^ into the vigorous affirmatmns 
of Hihbat Zhnj the movement for Jewish coloniaalion of Palestine. The 
rebuilding of Palestine along with Hebrew cultural renaissance became 
the driving forces of modern Hebrew literature, 

in the peaceful quarters of Haskala, with their bright universal Illusions, 
a dark, foreboding figure made its appearance—^Jewish tragedy. Its horrible 
features rasr their menacing shadows over story and essay and poem a ike. 

Leon {Judah Loeb) Piiisker’s Autoemencifstion, with its keen analysis 
of the Jewish problem and its diagnosis of Judophobia as a hcreditaiy 
psychic aberration incurable by Haskab and emancipation, found fertile 

ground in Hebrew lllemture. . 

Pinsker’s call for the rise of national self-respect, for a nattonal 
decision” to lay the ghost of Jewish homelessness (main cai^e of anti- 
Semitism, in his view), was in line with the fiery challenges of Smoleiiskm 

and the stern warnings of Llllenblum. 

The destructive effect of homelessness, of Gdut on Jewish character 
and morale wtis drawn in bold and dark lines. The Jewish people has to 
make its choice, exhorted Lilienblum in his eloquent essay The RevrvsL of 
Israel on lit Artcesiral Soil, either to live as a minority in the Diaspora, 
^ubiect to endless persecution and massacre, to dissolve gradually under 
the corroding influence of assimilation, or to take the only honorable 
course—to live a normal life on the reconstituted ancestral soil. 

With the rise of Hebrew nationalism another ideal emerged: the revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken tongue. Throughout the ages, even when it cease 
to be spoken, Hebrew had been more than a mere literary language. It 
was and is one of the deep sources of Jewish consciousness. It is the un¬ 
broken chain linking the entire religious and cultural tradition of the 
TewlsJi people, bearing the Indelible imprint of Hebrew individuality. 
Nevertheless, having been confined for ages to the book primarily, it ost 
touch with reality. The revival of Hebrew as a vernacular became the verj' 
symbol and touchstone of Hebrew Kcniissance. 

This phenomenal revival was accelerated by numerous factors: the 
amazing evolution of Hebrew literature during the nineteenth ceimiry, the 
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creative ingenuity of such masters as Mapu^ Gordon, Mendelci their 
contemporaries and their followers, the rise of Hebrew dailies, the work 
of Hebrew educators and pedagogues. 

Eliezer Beti Yehuda (1858-1922) stands out as the pioneer of spoken 
Hebrew. In 1878 he had already formulated his view that Hebrew spiritual 
reviv'ai is futile unless Palestine is established as a national center. He 
settled in Palestine in 1881 and dedicated his life with singlehcarted de¬ 
votion to the revival of spoken Hebrew. As journalist, editor and philol¬ 
ogist he had but one goal: the adjustment of Hebrew to dally life. His 
monumental encyclopedic Dictionary of Ancient snd ?> 4 odern Hebrew 
comprises the accumulated linguistic wealth of the ages and abounds in 
w'ords coined by the author, current in Hebrew speech of today. 

The miraculous revival of spoken Hebrew in modern l^ilestlnc is one 
of the great testimonies to the reality of the Hebrew Renaissance. 

The ideal of national revival found its clearest expositor and interpreter 
in Ahad Ha-Am (born in the Ukraine 1856, died in Tel-Aviv 1927). 

Ahad Ha-Am saw the national movement as the latest stage in the long 
evolution of the Hebrew spirit. He regarded it as the manifestation of 
the national will-to-live—the very blind force that asserted itself during 
crucial periods in Jewish history'. The critical position of Judaism in the 
modern era that called forth the national movement as a saving force was 
due, in the view of Ahad Ha-Am, no less to internal than to external 
dangers. Judaism, which in the remote past was in a continuous state of 
flux and development, in conformity with the needs of each generation, is 
in danger of becoming atrophied. It is losing contact with life. The Jew*i$h 
people is on the verge of disintegration. Not that it has lost Its creative 
pow'crs. But Jewish genius Is diverted to strange channels and whatever 
it produces Is marked by foreign influence, Judaism can no longer be 
isolated. “-Not only the jews, but Judaism, too, came out of the Ghetto 
wherever it tame in contact w'ith modem culture. Leaving the Ghetto 
walls it is in danger of losing its individuality or, at best, its national 
cohesive ness.”* Only a great national ideal could ^ve the Jewish people 
from stagnation. But such an ideal cannot be born In the Diaspora. It can 
grow only within the historical atmosphere of Judaism, where the Hebrew 
spirit can assert Itself freely, unhampered by foreign influences. 

Zionism is therefore synonymous with Judaism itself. Through Zionism, 
Israel declares itself to be alive. Palestine, rejuvenated by Hebrew 
culture, would become the mainstay of Judaism and “the true miniature 
of the Jewish people as it ought to be.” Ultimately it would develop “not 
merely as a state of Jew’s but as a Jewish state.”® To the Jews in the 
Diaspora Palestine would be a “spiritual center” embodying the spint of 
Judaism at its highest. It would serve the Diaspora as a “center of 
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symbolizing a pattern of life to be foUawed, uplifting Jewish 
morale, integrating Jewry the world overp 

Since Jt sought the spiritual rehabilitation of Israel, Zionism would be 
insufficient, reasoned Ahad Ha~Am, as a mere political movement- A small 
state would be inadequate compensation for tw^o thousand years of agony. 
The Jewish people was preserved through the ages by tw'o great forces. 
It was maintained by the exalted ideals of the prophets vrho placed spiritual 
values above physic^ prowess and taught Israel never to be dismayed by 
brute powder. Secondly, it was kept intact by a peculiar genius to assimilate 
any alien elements which threatened its existence and to utilize them for 
the enrichment of its own individuality. A political ideal which does not 
draw^ its support from the national culture would not be in consonance with 
Jewish tradition. 

Consequently, the national ideal calls for spiritual regeneration, for 
complete Hebraization of Jewish education, for revival of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture and Jewish learning, for activization of the prophetic teachings. 
Hence, the function of Heisrew' literature is to illuminate Jewish past and 
present, to cultivate Jewish mind and consciousness to the end that national 
interests shall be placed above the individual good. Like Smolenskln, 
Ahad Ha-Am said that true nationalism is in no way contrary to the 
universal spirit. “Nationalism is a concrete form whereby the universal 
spirit reveals itself in every people in conformity with that people^s 
circumstances, special needs and historic course-^^^^ Living normally on its 
own historic sod, engaging In all branches of human culture, developing its 
own national treasures, the jew'ish people will rise to its highest possible 
leveL Israel realizing itself w'iJl make its maximum contribution to the 
civilization of the world as it did in the past. 

Rational as the theories of Ahad Ha^Am seem on the surface, they rise 
ultimately from the deep weU of ancient faith* Judaism is viewxd by Ahad 
Ha-Am not merely as a religion but as the sum total of all that the Jei^h 
spirit created. Yet, in discussing the essence and destiny of Judaism, 
Ahad Ha-Am often assumes an air of mystery akin to ^ligious fert or. 
Throughout the same mirror of reason and faith with which he looked 
upon Judaism, Ahad Ha-Am beheld nationalism not as a lone episode in 
Jewish history but as the very core of Judaism. 

Alongside the stream of clear thought emanating from the of 

Ahad Ha-Am, there was a current flowing in the opposite direction, 
represented by Micah Joseph Berdichevsky (1865-192.2), a native of the 
Ukraine who spent a great part of his life in Germany. 

Berdichevsky was a complex personality ever on the threshold of 
conflicting ideas, caught in the twilight of thought and emotion. The 
problem that confronted him in his youth and ever after disturbing 
many of his contemporaries. It was the dilemma so magnificently presented 
by Mordecai Zeeb Feierbcrg (18741899) in his autobiographical story 
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WAither—to the deep shadows of a strangely fascinating and repelling 
past or to the alluring lights of European culture? The cry of a torn 
soul lost in a maze of conBicts is audible in many of the essays, soliloquies, 
and stories of Berdichevsky- 

As a way out of the dilemma, Berdichevsky struggled—unsuccessfully, 
however—to sever the ties of the past altogether. The entire Jewish 
cultural history appeared to him as one continuous effort to curb the wiD 
of the individual and to impose the discipline of normative Judaism on 
the unwilling masses. With a touch of pagan heresy, he clamored for a 
transvaluation of values in Jewish history, for the abrogation of the 
supreme authority of the Book in jetvish life, for renewal of spirituality 
through contact with the soil, through life in nature. 

Bci^ichevsky regarded as the supreme purpose of Hebrew renascence 
the liberation of the individual rather than the fortification of the national 
will, the obliteration of any prohibitive distinction between the sacred 
and profane, between the national and universal. Pathetically, he ex¬ 
claimed: “The great world, life in all its fullness, the manifold passions, 
desires, instincts—everj'thing concerns us and our own soul as it concerns 
any human being. We can no longer solve life’s problems, nor can we 
live and act as our fathers did. We are children and grandchildren of the 
generations that preceded us, but not tbclr coffins. It is up to us: either 
to be the last Jew's or the first of a new people.”" 

Yet, in his wildest rebellion, Berdichevsky was tragically aware of his 
double loyalty; to the past and the future. Mournfully he confessed: “1 
would like in my innermost to unify, to create a new nation, new people j 
but I am torn in my soul,”*® 

Berdichev 5 k)’s stories present the same ideological background as his 
essays. They glow with the nostalgic melancholy of afflicted souls, of lone 
rebels who broke away from old sanctuaries without finding new ones to 
replace them. Or else they glorify the ecstatic joys and primitive passions 
of plain people. In their simple unadorned style the tales of Berdichevsky 
produce a weird romantic atmosphere of ancient chronicles. Even stern 
reality assumes an almost legendary character. The remote becomes 
intimately close and a casual ewnt is endowed with vision. 

Bcrdichevsk)’ represented the spirit of revolt, critical ^If-analysis and 
inquiry which pervades modem Hebrew jitcrature. In his gropings and 
in his heresies, he was a spirit of liberation, calling for the reassertion of a 
vigorous, well-balanced Hebrew individuality as the basis of national 
revival. 


6 . Popiav OF Revival 

The new spirit that permeated Hebrew literature at the eclipse of 
Haskab and the rise of the national movement manifested itself with par- 
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ticular power and beauty in the domain of poetry. Within the past half 
century Hebrew poetry rose to its greatest heights. It became not only 
more expressive of Jewish life, but also more universal in character and 
scopc- 

This new era dawned with Hayyim \ahman Bialik {1873*195+), a 
native of the Ukraine who spent the last ten years of his life in Palestine. 
His poetry reads like a confession of a great heart, like the spiritual auto¬ 
biography of a generation, 

Bialik is a poet of intense emotions, rooted in the soil of his native 
village, in the “basic visions,’’ as he calls them, of his childhood days and, 
equally, in the variegated culture and the tragically sublime history of his 
people. His poetry is a record of recurrent flights from one sphere to 
another—from his own “self” to nature and to Kis people’s past and 
present. 

The world appeared to Bialik in a state of continuous revelation. His 
nature poetry has a religious ecstasy. His major nature poem, The Lake^ 
is a realistic description of a lake and a neighboring forest. But the lake 
grows into the living spirit of the universe, the all*sccing eye that absorbs 
everything, tree and cloud and man, and yet lives its own imperceptible, 
dreamy life. It is symbolic of Bialik’s poetry as a whole, in which the 
borderland between vision and reality is indeterminate. 

Nature showed to the poet not only the path to the Infinite} it also 
revealed his limitations in this finite world. It accentuated the abject Ghetto 
life and opened the dark chambers of elegy. The singer of sunshine became 
the poet of Jewish tragedy. His cycle of poems called forth by the 
pogroms in czarist Russia, in the first decade of the century, added a 
horrible chapter to Hebrew* poetry' of martyrdom. These poems unleash 
the pent-up furies, the protest and defiance of generations. They contain 
a modern version of the piercing challenge of Job: “O earth, cover not 
thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting place!” Jewish tragedy 
becomes world tragedy. Martyrdom is visualized by Bialik as an elemental 
force which may upset the cqaillbrium of the world. God Himself is 
pictured as being in despair. With biting irony Bialik portrays the defeat 
of divinity through the downfall of humanity. 

Thwarted, disheartened by his people’s bitter lot, Bialik took refuge 
in the House of Study, the Yeshiva, where the spiritual life of Israel has 
been nourished for generations. In a scmilyrical epic, he drew the picture 
of a saintly Talmud student whose life is consecrated to the study of 
Torah. The triumph of spirit over matter, of faith over skepticism, gives 
the epic an inexhaustible beauty. 

Bialik’s ability to make vivid ancient Hebrew lore and to give it 
universal significance is best shown in his epic The Dead of the Wilderrtetf, 
The poet utilized an old myth that the Israelites, who died in the wilder* 
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iicss upon leaving Egj-pt, still He somcwherCj dead in appearance only. Out 
of this matcrid Bialik drew a series of bold and awesome figures. The 
vengeful desert, mysterious^ like the force of destiny^ the creatures of the 
desert: the eagle^ the llotij the serpent atid^ above all, the dead of the 
wilderness, giants asleep, gruesome. Whoever approaches them withdraws 
hi terror. The epic moves like a Greek tragedy, leading to inevitable dciom. 
A storm breaks. The dead rise singing in chorus a song of rebellion. But 
the Supreme Will is not to be forced, The storm passes and the spell of 
ages remains unbroken. 

In grandeur of expression, in the art of delineation and power of 
suggestion, the epic is as mighty and universal as the Greek Prmn^t/ieus. 
The historic struggle of the Jewish people is presented against a back¬ 
ground of splendid color and imagery that cannot but stir human fancy. 

One of the definite contributions of modern Hebrew poetry is the revival 
of prayer, twin sister of lyiic poetry. In this revival Bialik led the way* 

Free of all worldly illusions, the poet communes with himself and 
sinks into meditation—on the visions of his childhood, on his orphanhood, 
on lifers ambitions and frustrations, on the silent tragedies of the soul. 
Humbly he pays tribute, in one of the noblest of his poems, to “the meek 
of the world, the mute in soul who weave their lives in secret, modest in 
thought and in deed,” With them he w^ould unite his lot. These “princes 
of the spirit, who pass through the paths of life on tiptoe,” exclaims the 
poet, “are the faithful guardians of the Divine Image on earth.^^ 

The intuitive grace of many of Bialik^s poems, the purity of their accent, 
and their moral loftiness qualify them as high among the prayers of 
mankind. 

The newly acquired world awareness which, alongside deepened national 
consciousness, is so characteristic of modem Hebrew poetry i$ manifested 
mth particular effectiveness in the works of Saul Tchcrnichovsky (1875- 
194j). Tchernkhovsky saw the world as one harmonious entity, a unity 
in multiple phenomena. He conceived the poet as the seer who envisages 
the essential affinity betw'een apparently discordant elements in nature, the 
one who perceives, amidst a confusing multiEude of sounds and voices, the 
indmate notes uniting mankind’s remote past with the present. Tchernb 
cho\^ky lived up to this exalted notion of the poeE In his own works. His 
creative spirit drew its subject matter from many ages, from m^y lands 
and cultures, and from varied strata of the animate and the Inanimate 
world. 

Tchcrnichovsky has an eye and feeling for the minutest details, for the 
remotest scenes of nature. His his CAarms of are 

benedictions to the meanest plant, to the tiniest creature. Nature to 
Tchcrnichovsky is not merely a source of aesEhetk enjoyment. It is the 
model, the archpattern for human conduct, a symbol of power ever renew- 
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ing itself. Man can not but follow its dictates, be imbued with its dynamic, 
invincible spirit, for man is ‘brother to the storm, to rode and to forest,” 

1 am unto God like hyacinth and mallow, 

Having nothing in the world but this bright sun* 

These opening lines of the superb sonnet sequence To the Sun are an apt 
motto for the nature poetry of Tchcmichovskjr. 

As a worshiper of nature and its priest of beauty, Tchernkhovsty turned 
for inspiration to ancient Greece, “the cradle of the beautiful and mighty 
souls,” as ho calls it. Greek mythology, the abundant, harmonious life of 
the ancient Greeks, to whom “beauty was wisdom and wisdom beauty,” 
exerted a deep inSuence on his poetry. 

Tchernkhovsky’s emphasis on ancient Greece was due not only to his 
absorption in Greek culture. The poet’s rettirn to Apollo symbolized the 
return to the beauties and bounties of the earth from which his Galut- 
wcary forebears and a cruel world had torn him. His NeO'Heilenism 
actually meant NeO’Hebraism—the regeneration of the Jewish people 
through a profound attachment to the soil, through cultivation of the 
aesthetic sense and a keen appreciation of the eternal values of mankind. 

The path of beauty and heroism Jed Tchernichovsky from andent 
Greece to ancient Israel. He invoked images and characters from the 
distant past—bold, rebellious Jewish spirits. Out of the mouths of the 
ancients he spoke to his contemporaries, bearing the message of revival on 
the soil of Palestine, 

“Man,” says Tchernichovsky, “is merely the image of his native environ¬ 
ment,” The poet-wanderer roaming through the world, ancient and 
modern, returned ever and again to his native Crimea and painted its 
mountains, its prairies, its historical monuments and ruins and above all 
its people. In a series of idylls in dactylic hexameter, he drew, with keen 
observation and quiet humor, intimate pictures of simple people. His 
characters are drawn from all walks of life; merchants, laborers, farmer, 
clergymen, servants, jailbirds. A bond of common humanity unites them 
all. Frequently, a Jew and non-Jew are paired and presented in the light 
of spiritual affinity. Elements of native folklore, both Jewish and Slavic, 
and a background of luxuriant natural scenery add spice and charm to the 
magnificent human panorama. 

The universality of the poet’s spirit is evident in his translations no less 
than in his origind works. Among his translations arc ancient Babylonian 
epics, all of Homer, Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, Anacreon, the odes of 
Horace, Shakespeare’s Muebeth and Twelfth Nighty Goethe’s Reineke 
Fuchs, old Slavic epics, the Finnish Kalevala, Longfellow’s Hitpseatha and 
Evangeline, 

This singer of the heroic and the beautiful was also the poet of the 
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sad and the cruel. In lyric and epic poetry Tchernichovsky gave powerful 
expre^ion to medieval Jewish martyrdom and to the horrors of our 
present age. Still, the close relationship between man and the world of 
beaut)' is not broken even in his poetry of martyrdom. Tragedy itself is 
softened through a portrayal of human courage, by a radiance flo^ving 
from natural phenomena. In the epic Bsnteh 0/ on Jewish 

suffering in Germany during the Crusades, some of the most memorable 
passages are descriptions of idyllic, rural scenes of the beauties of evening, 
night and dawn before the outbreak of furious persecution. 

The broad humanity of Tchernichovsky, his ruggedness, his nature 
consciousness became more intense after he settled in ^lestine in t932. To 
his many lovable characters was added the image of a land rising from 
its ruins, renewed in vigor through toil and suffering and valor. The inborn 
strength of the poet, his blithe spirit, were invigorated by the soil of 
Palestine. 

In Palestine, shortly before his death, he produced his major epic, The 
GoUen Peofley the locale of which is Crimea and modern Palestine, 
The main characters are a retired deacon of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
whose life hobby is the nurture of bees, and a young IlaluiZf an admirer 
of the deacon who takes up the nurture of bees in PiUcstine. 

The epic is a resume of the aesthetic and social tendencies of the poet. 
The beehive becomes the symbol of humanity, with its feuds and class 
wars and social experiments. Revolting against the beehive system, the poet 
sings a song of individual freedom concluding with an exalted ode on the 
symphony of nations in w'hich each member plays its individual instrument. 

In Bialik and Tchernichovsky, Hebrew literature presented two figures 
whose achievements entitle them to be ranked among the foremost poets 
of the modern age in world literature. 

At the turn of the century, Hebrew poetry was enriched by a variety 
of new talents. It became more diverse in content and in form. It shed new 
light on the inner life of the individual. It plumbed the depths of man, 
unraveling his psychic perplexities, exposing the darkest recesses of mind 
and the obscurest passions. 

A poet of striking individuality is Zalman Shneour (bom 1886 in White 
Russia, Jonga citizen of France, now resident in the United States). With 
Walt Whitman, Shneour could readily say: “I celebrate myself and 1 sing 
myself.” His poetry is refreshingly bold, in utter defiance of established 
conventions and patterns of thought. It is a lusty hymn to the poet’s ego, 
to the will of man, to intellectual vigor, to physical and spiritual adventure. 
It sublimates human passions, the blind, dark forces of man, the fietirs 
du mat. His fulbblooded eroticism is, in a measure, an outer)' against the 
ascetic traditions of his forebears. 

The world appears to Shneour as a giant arena where man is forever 
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wrestling with his own weak self, with hostile dements and with tyrant 
society, Shneour loves to pit the rebellious self^ssertive individua] against 
the colorless, amorphous mass. In dashing verse he exalts the ancient 
Roman gladiator Spartacus and his followers of all ages, whose watchword 
was eternal resistance. 

The poetry of Shneour explores wide regions of the universe. It abounds 
in natural scenery of great charm. The epic Amofig the Mountains., for 
instance, contains marvelous descriptions of the Swiss Alps in ail their wild 
beauty. But man holds the central place in the world of Shneour. Nature 
itself Is deeply humanized by the poet. The very cosmos is the means for 
the display of man’s superior qualities. 

The social upheavals within recent decades impressed themselves ^eatly 
upon the poetry of Shneour. The poet sees society in dissolution, in spir* 
itual bankruptcy, without God, without ideals. In an elegy, At the Banks oj 
the Seme, he pictures modern man as emptyhearted, bored, and scared by 
ghosts of a dying past, “Culture with all its uproar, its smoke and flash 
could not drown the w'hisper of the dying gods.’* Man, godless and forlorn, 
is compared by the poet to a lone child who, frightened by the shadows at 
twilight, plays with wooden toys in order to overcome his fears “while his 
little heart is beating in the quiet: where is father, where is mother? O, 
when will they return home?’’ 

Contemptuous fury and bitter irony are the mightiest w'eapons of 
Shneour. Their sharpest edges he reserves for the enemies of his people. 
In an exalted ode. The Melodies of Israel, he portrays the historic struggle 
of disinherited, exiled Israel to retain its individu^ity, alone among the 
nations. Anti-Semitism he views as the nemesis of the pagan deities subdued 
by the Hebraic spirit, subdued but not crushed. Thus, the inner strength 
of Israel is cause of its martyrdom. An outraged sense of justice, national 
pride, contemptuous indignation, burn in this poem of challenge to a cruel 
world which failed Israel, its spiritual benefactor. 

The Middle Ages Are Afproaehing is the name of another remarkable 
poetic utterance of Shneour. In prophetic vein it predicted, in 1913, the 
decline of the era of progre^ ushered in by the Renaissance and the re¬ 
surgence of medievalism with all its attendant horrors, chief among them 
the persecution of the Jews, It is a song of doom unequaled in its day for 
farsightedness. 

There is an undertone of deep melancholy in the poetry of Shneour. 
“Who arc you, hangman,” asks the poet in his Song of Grief, “God, the 
great world, or my own self?” His is the tragic loneliness of one venturing 
on majestic flights of vision and thought. 

The three representative poets discussed above, together with their con- 
temporaric*s and successors, made Hebrew poetry the living spirit of 
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Hebrew revival. Modern Hebrew poetry rose to Ciic highest calling of 
poetry in general, which is to expose in fullest measure the very essence 
of human life. 


7. The New Prose 

The spirit of revival asserted itself also in Hebrew fiction. The master 
of Hebrew prose, Mcndele Mocker Seforim, whose artistic portrayals 
of Jewish life reached their height at the turn of the century, set an 
example for a rising generation of prose writers. The Mendele tradition 
meant a penetrating observation and minute description of the Jewish 
milieu, thorough craftsmanship and a classic robust style. The new realism 
gave to Hebrew prose a concentrated power, a precision and vividness 
which it lacked in HaskaJa days. In the wake of this realism with its in¬ 
sistence upon sharp delineation of the material, objective world, there was 
to follow a realism of the spirit based on the dose observation of the inner, 
occult world of man. Particular respect was now paid to the manifestations 
and experiences of religious life. Jewish tradition, which heretofore super¬ 
critical Haskala saw in its gloomiest aspect, was viewed now from a bright 
angle under the influence of the national renaissance. Hasidism, long the 
target of rationalists, came into its own ajid exerted a salutary influence 
upon literature.'*" This great movement of religious revival with its 
optimistic, enthusiastic approach to the world, to God and to the common 
man, with its emphasis upon the godliness and sanctity of everyday life, 
stirred a new spirit in Hebrew literature, softening and brightening the 
somber aspect of Hebrew prose. 

Isaac l.eibush Peretz"" (1851-1915), Judah Steinberg (1S63-1908), 
Micah Joseph Berdichevsky and their followers discovered divine inspira¬ 
tion and artistic loveliness in ancient rites and ceremonies, in Jewish 
folklore in general, and, particularly, in the simple hasidic tales and 
miracle stories, in hasidic melodies and folk dances. 

The poetic quality of hasidism is caught in the imaginative stories and 
monologues of Peretz, who left his mark on Hebrew and Yiddish 
literatures. The media of Peretz w'crc many, even as his tendencies were 
divergent. In essay and short story, in verse and in prose poetry, in 
allegorical fantasy and in dramatic play, he touched upon the boundaries 
of Haskala rationalism, of social realism and symbolism. His crowning 
achievement, however, was his hasidic lore. 

A great solemnity marks the simple characters of his stories, whose 
religious ecstasy turns an ordinary occuirence into a lofty spiritual expe¬ 
rience. The common, uneducated man and the most revered saint are 
joined in a comradeship of piety. Peretz succeeded in reproducing the 
emotional climate in which religious ideas grow, in which even the 
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irrational appears to be a natural phenomenon. His folk stories about plain 
Jewish people are ethical gems. Through Peretz and his conteinporarieSj 
a never-dying past reaches out toward the future- 

These sympathetic vicw^ of tradition, did not alter the course of the 
younger realists, successors of Mendele, who, with eyes on the present^ 
depicted the Jess festive side of jew'ish life* The small town, ncrit'e center 
of Jewnsh life in Russia, w'as described from close quarters with a greater 
degree of truthfulness and naturalism than ever before- The average 
—the worker, the artisan, the tradesman—became the central figure- 
The struggle for a livelihood wichjn the Pale of Settlement, the oppressive 
ctarist reginne, the dissensions between the young and old, between the 
pious and young rebels^ small-towm episodes and character sketches in¬ 
stitute, by and large, the subject matter of renascent Hebrew fiction- 
Occasionally the dark panorama was brightened by scemc descriptions of 
Bessarabia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, and other regions. 

All in all, a new feeling for the common run of life, a new sensitivity 
to man and nature, pervaded Hebrew prose- This is evidenced also m the 
Hebrew language W'hich adopted the rhythm of daily life and the manifold 
subtleties and nuances of Jiving speech. 

Bialik, in his appreciation of the short-story writer S- Ben-Zion (i860- 
1932), drew the following distinction between Mendele and his disaples: 
Mendele the great artist of small details. But one thing Mendele 
lacked: there is no alcoholism in his writing, none of the sheer joy of 
life and its intoxication- Not so Ben-Zlon and his colleagues, in most of 
whose Works there is a definite quantity' of that alcoholism, something 
of that intoxication and joy of living, in the sense of ‘my heart and my 
flesh sing for joy.* ” This is an apt characterization by one who himselt 

was a master of realistic prose. j ■ r.. 

The stormy days of the Russian Revolution of 1905 and its aftermath 
of pogroms had deep repercussions in Hebrew prose as well as poetry. 
No one expresses the temper of this turbulent age as fully as Joseph 

Hayyim Brenner (1881-192 0- , -i-l 

Brenner’s novels and short stories are unpolished. The narrative la 
frequently broken by lyrical passages. Slight attention is given to externals, 
to scenic effects. The plot is of little signiflcance. But they abound m 
profound studies in which the autobiographical element play's a prominent 
part. They are pageants, so to speak, of acute hum^ suffering and Jewish 
misery. The locale of Brenner’s stories varies: Russia, land of his birth, the 
Whitechapel Ghetto in London, where he lived from 1904 to 1908, and 
Piilestlne, where he settled in 1909 and met a martyr’s death at the hands 
of Arabs. But the leading character in all his novels is the same introspec¬ 
tive Ghetto-wearied Individual, desperately self-analytical, lashing himself 
and his environment, clamoring for freedom, for personal salvation. 
Brenner saw nothing but decay and misery in the OhcttOi ith stark 
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realism and deep sympathy he described the wretchedness of the poor and 
lowly^ the agonies and frustradons of a neurotic Jewish inteUigentsiaj the 
empty prattle of social reformersj the bitter despair of a maladjusted 
youth, broken in faith and spirit. 

In Brenner^s works there is no hope for Jewish life in the Diaspora, 
“I, the Zionist,” says one of his characters in the story Frofii H^s and 
From *^0 not speak of renaissance, of spiritual revival, but of the 

exodus, the ideal of exodus from the Ghetto,”^® 

His maturest novel, and written in Palestine, is 

also his saddest* In the background is old Jerusalem wnth its winding 
streets, its hospitals and poorhquses and human wreckage, the driftwood 
of European Ghettos. We witness the lives of the weak and the meek; 
forsaken creatures, ascetic scholars, dreamers and mystics, and sick souls 
whom not even the city of Divine healing could cure. And amidst and 
above all these is the solitary figure of the leading character, an index of 
human agony and spiritual derangement. With rare insight Brenner 
dissects his inner life and portrays the gradual metamorphosis of a broken 
spirit from hopeless despair to a moderate, philosophic affirmation of life 
despite its horrors. The road to individual salvation may be symbolic of the 
larger course of national regeneration. ^The passion for redemption,” says 
one of Brenner^s unfortunates, **saved me from compromise. This love of 
the people and the tortures of such love are in no way smaller than the 
tortures ol another love of some Wert her*” 

In the stories of Uri NIsan Gnessin (1880-1913) the spiritual physiog- 
nomy of an ultra-individualist is draivn w^ich acumen and fastidious 
imagery. The plot is often of the flimsiest sortj but by means of most 
painstaking description the author lays consciousness bare. Wc look into 
the inner life of a self<entercd, half-somnambulant individual, given to 
metaphysical obscurities and lyrical halluctnations, completely detached 
from the environment and from the vexing problems of the day. 

A manifold view of reality is presented by Gershom Shofmann (born 
1880 in White Russia), an accomplished master of the short story. His 
compact and suggestive stories are among the finest products of Hebrew 
narrative. 

Shofmann is the interpreter of life and of human character through a 
studied observation of small incidents and episodes. He is the great ob¬ 
server w'ho explores and secs things from an oblique angle in an original 
manner. An isolated, trivia] action, an e\^escent mood, a fleeting moment 
become under his searching eye ail important in determining the main¬ 
springs of human behavior. His subjects represent 3 cross section of 
cosmopolitan polyglot society in its upper and low^er strata: pious old Jew^s 
and young radicals, scholarly professors, and “eternal students,” disin¬ 
herited artists and globe trotters, Russian soldiers and officers of the czarist 
regime, prisoners and harlots, Viennese damsels and sturdy peasants. 
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The tntgic position of the Jew in a stnmge and hostile world and, lately, 
the horrifying Nazi brutalities were recorded by Shofmann in sharp and 
gruesome pictures. In his recent volume, Before the AH-Quiet, the 
stress and agony and hemic behavior of the Jewish community In Pal¬ 
estine arc drawn in refreshing sketches that breathe quiet power and 

A rounded picture of small-town life, reflecting the idyllic as well as the 
tragic side, is given by Yitzhok Doiv Berkowitz (b, 1885 in \Vhite Russia). 
With clear vision and subdued lyricism, with a fine touch of wholesome 
humor, Berkowitz projects the image of a Lithuanian small town: austere, 
melancholic, Impoverished, yet abundant in life, verdant amidst poverty, 
rich in human material and Jewish chararter. The underprivileged, the 
forlorn, silent souls are shown with compassionate understanding. A simp t 
Jew vainly tries to express his elation over his boy’s admittanffi to a 
Russian Gymtmium\ a lonely working girl is driven by a nostalgic ur^ 
from the big city to her native town but is no longer able to adjust hersclr 
to her home environment; a country boy is subjected to ridicule and mrture 
by big-town boys on account of his boorish w'ays. T he quiet tragedies ot 
these and similar characters are treated by Berkowitz with discernment 

and tenderness. , 

Coming to New York in igiy, Berkowitz became one of the builders oi 
modern Hebrew literature in America. In his American stories and play's 
the small-town characters of his earlier work flourish with all their 
peculiarities on American soil. They are either pathetic, completely out 
of step with the New World, bitterly critical of American Jewish Irie, or 
else they are comic in their exaggerated efforts to parade their Amer¬ 
icanism by denying their Jewish identity. ^ 1 

In addition to his original work, Berkowitz is famous for hts superb 
translations from the works of Sholcm Aleichem, the great Tiddiah 
humorist.^"*" The tales, monologues and plays of Sholem ,'Ueichem, 
portraying Jewish life in an inimitable style, were transformed by 

Berkowitz into Hebrew classics. ,. 

In his recent works Berkowhi reveals the influence of 1 alestinc, where 
he now lives. The novel MessUtttic Days depicts modern Palestine in broad 
outline. Eretz Yisrael is shown through the mature vision of an intellectual 
physician who spent many years In the United States and through the 
youthful eyes of an idealistic American Jewish lad. Contemplation and 
quiet enthusiasm mark the entire novel. The solid, reserved portrayal 
of the growing Palestinian community is pervaded by a sense of wonder 

at the miracle that has come to pass. . . 

The works of Brenner, Shofmann, and Berkowitz, aside from their inher¬ 
ent qualities, are indicative also of the changing locale of Hebrew literature. 

Modern Hebrew fiction as a whole pictured the weakening and gradual 
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disintegration of the traditional Eastern European Jewish small town 
under the impact of social and economic changes. In narrative and imagery 
it recorded Jewish life in trimsition. 


8. Diaspora and Eret2 Y Israel 

The past few decades, which brought fateful changes in Jewish life, saw 
the shift of the main Hebrew literary center from Russia—since the 
Revolution of 1917 a banned territory for Hebrew culture—to rejuvenated 
Eretz Yisracl, and the strengthening of Hebrew literary activity in the 
United States. 

In the interval between the two World Wars, the Hebrew center in 
Poland, long pre-eminent, was gradually dwindling away. Only a few 
literary figures remained there. Of these, Matlthyahu Shoham (1S93- 
deserves special attention. 

Shoham is the interpreter of Israel’s spiritual history in his four biblical 
poetic dramas; Thou Shall JVoi hdake Thee Iron Gods^ 5 d/ad#», JeriehOf 
Tyre and Jerusalem. Through the conflicting characters of Abraham and 
the Icgendarj' Gog, dictatorial chieftain of the Kingdom of the North, 
through Moses and Balaam, the Prophet Elijah and Queen Jezebel, 
Shoham presents decisive struggles of Judaism with the pagan world at 
various stages of biblical history. In the dash of ancient personalities and 
ideas we hear the wrangling ideologies of our own troubled age. In a 
number of magnificent scenes, Shoham sublimates the liberating spirit of 
Judaism destined to ennoble mankind and to unite the family of nations. 

During this very period, Hebrew literature formed an important colony 
on the American continent. Hebrew literary' attempts had already been 
made here in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In 
Hebrew weekly in the United States made its appearance. An occasional 
sheaf of verse, a stray scholarly or pseudo-scholarly work, a short-lived 
periodical sounded the note of Hebrew culture on American soil. It was a 
melancholy, solitary note, at times a note of bitteniiess and despair, as that 
of Mcnahem Mendel Dalitzky (1856-1931), one of the pioneers of 
Hebrew poetry in America. During the past few decades [i 94 ^ 1 i however, 
Hebrew literary expression in America assumed, both quantitatively and 
qxialitatively, the character of literature. At present, Hebrew letters in 
America hold the tragic distinction and responsibility of being the only 
Hebrew literature in the Diaspora. Literary activity is being stimulated by 
a regular periodic press, the weekly l'l&doar^^ edited for over a quarter of a 
century by M coach em Riba low, and the monthly BiimroMy founded in 
1939 by the Talmudic scholar and essayist Chaim Tchernowitz (iSyi* 
1949}, besides various other publications. 

In general, American Hebrew literature manifests traits common to 
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modem Hebrew literature as a whole, of which it forms an integral part. 
Its poetry and prose, however, reveal also the impact of the American 
locale. 

American Hebrew poetry, in the main, follows the classic tradition. 
Aestheticism, moral speculation, the longing for “the sublime and the 
beautiful” and religious exaltation arc voiced in many memonible lyrics. 
Jewish martyrdom and the revival in the Land of Israel have inspired 
American Hebrew poets along w^ith all other Hebrew writers. The Hebrew 
poetry of the New World has turned to the Bible and Jewish history for 
many of its characters, Abraham Rcgelson^s Cain and The Love of 
Hofea by Simon Ginsburg (1891-19^4), Simon Halkiir^s lyrical mono- 
logue, Baruch f I Ac Son of Narish^ the odes to the medieval poets Gabirol 
and Ha-Levi by Eisig Silberschlag and Moses Feinstein^s dramatic poem 
Ahraham Aiulafia are but a few noteworthy examples of this tendency. 

The immigrant Jew, perplexed by the new American environment, 
struggling pathetically to retain his individuality^, has found a sympathetic 
spokesman in the American Hebrew poet. The broad canvas of America, 
American natural scenery, portraits of American life and character, arc 
woven into the very texture of American Hebrew poetry, notably in the 
works of Israel Efros, Ephraim E. Lisit^ky, Gabriel Preil and Z. Halevy* 

American folklore had a marked effect on the Hebrew muse. Three 
Hebrew epics, mde in scope, relate the story' of the x 4 merican Indian: 
F&dng Tent of Twiora by Benjamin Nahum Silkiner {1882-1933), 
Shfkkjg Banfirss by Ephraim E. Lisitstky, and Sileni Wigxams by Israel 
Efros. Much as these epics vary in artistic achievement, they have this in 
common: they all depict the heroic life and struggle of the red man in his 
declinej all draw' richly upon Indian lore, and the tragic narratives are set 
against a background of luxuriant scenery. In singing of the American 
Indian, the Hebrew poets voiced not only their attachment to Ameris^n 
soil and American lore, but also the outcry of a small minority in the 
struggle for survival. 

In prose, too, American Hebrew literature made some important con¬ 
tributions. The historical plays and tales of Harry Sacklcr, revolving 
around characters drawn from various periods of Jewish history, dramatize 
the counK and destiny of Judaism and its heroic battle for the supremacy 
of the spirit, Sackler’s stories combine intellectual insight and the fantasy 
of folidore. The biographical novels of Jochanan Twersky—/I coj/j, 
Alfred Dreyfus^^rc rich in descriptive power, pageantdike in effect. They 
portray character through an abundance of historical details, and accentuate 
environment and the Zeitgeist, The trilogy by Samuel Loeb Blank, a story 
of a Jewish family on a farm in Bessarabia, is a romantic saga about simple 
people and their sentimental attachment to the soil. Simon Halkin, in his 
analytical stories, conveys the i^piritual groping^ of confused Jewish in- 
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dividuality caught 5 n the maelstrom cf American life. Ueuben Wallenrt^^s 
stories and sketches are vivid pictures of immigrant life in New York City, 
in the process of gradual adaptation to the American environment. 

The essay in its various forms, particularly the critical essay, occupies a 
place of importance in American Hebrew prose. 

In a class by themselves are the achievements of American Hebrew 
scholars in talmudic and Rabbinic literature, in medieval Hebrew poetry, 
in philosophy, philology, and pedagogy. 

To the credit of Hebrew literature in America should be added the 
numerous translations in poetry and prose from English and American 
literature. Among the translations are those of Shates[«are’s worb. 

Thus far Hebrew literature in America has been an immigrant product, 
though its leading exponents have lived in the United States from their 
early youth. In a sense, Hebrew literature presents a challenge to Ameriran 
Israel. Whether this literature is to be a permanent, growing expression 
or merely a transitory episode depends largely upon the cultural and 
spiritual course American Jewish life will take in the future. 

The very' center of present-day Hebrew literature is Palestine. 

Eretz Yisrael has been one of the great stimuli of modern Hebrew 
literature, even as it was a mainstay of the Hebrew spirit throughout 
the ages. 

Palestine in the Hebrew literature of preceding ages was principally a 
coveted vision of religious exaltation. The land was viewed through an 
Ideal veil colored by biblical imagery. Only recently did it become a reality 
in Jewish life and letters. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century w'erc noted largely for the 
valiant efforts of Ben Yehuda to revive Hebrew as a spoken tongue. But 
at the turn of the century the growing Palestinian Jewish community 
became articulate. The new life on the soil of Palestine was described and 
interpreted romantically in the stories and adventure novels of Moshe 
Smilansky. He also gave a sympathetic portrait of Arab primitive life in 
his short stories Chsldrm 0/ Arabis. The Hebrew press and periodic 
literature became increasingly important and influential. 

The early stages of Hebrew literature in Palestine were guided by the 
stalwart spirits of Joseph Hayy'im Brenner and Aaron David Gordon. 

In his publicistic and critic^ writings no less than in his novels discussed 
in a previous chapter, Brenner unsparingly laid bare the ills and frustra¬ 
tions of Diaspom Jewish life. Galui was to him a malignant disease, a 
lingering moral evil. For Brenner, the Jewish problem had a very simple 
solution: the methodical salvation of the Jewish people, collectively and 
individually, through a life of labor in the Land of Israel. 

This Ideal of agricultural labor as a moral cure was henceforth to become 
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a creative force in the growing literature of Erctsc YlsracL Its most 
zealous advocate Aaron David Gordon (1856-19^-)- He came to 
Palestine from Russia in 1904 and by his own life^ as a laborer in the fields 
of Palestine, personified the return of the intellectual Jew to the soil from 
which he had been estranged for generations.^ Gordon ascribed mystic 
qualities to labor* He saw in it an ennobling power capable of bringing man 
closer to nature, of revealing his higher self* Literature and all cultural 
activity were of value to him only if they were by-products of life^ resulting 
from communion with nature. With many of his Haskala forerunners 
Gordon believed that the ideal of labor was “the great human universal 
ideaP^ which alone could revitalize the Jewish people* Moreover, the 
saving influence of labor, he declared, w'os necessary not merely as a 
means of becoming attached to the soil but also as the source and main¬ 
spring of a truly national culture. 

Gordonethical personality^ stamped upon his ponderous essaj^ and 
meditations, became a telling factor in the new center of Hebrew literature. 

The spirit of modern P^^^line is at its best In Its poetry. A group of 
poets, for all their individual differences, have jointly become the voice of 
a land rising above ruin. The beauty of the country, whose inner character 
they have perceived and with which they feel a strong kinship, has haunted 
many of its poets* 

A represenative poet of Palestinian landscape is Jacob Fkhman (born 
1882 in Bessarabia; in Palestine since 1912). He painted the weird beauty 
of Palestinian scenery in sonnet c)'cles and in the dramatic poems Rufh and 
Samson in With subdued ecstasy he observes the effect of rain on 

“the ringing trees of a jubiJant garden” and the magnificence of “a vine 
spreading green-handed on a hillock, embroidering a shadowy inscription 
mth luminous fingers.” Quiedy he unites austere, multicolored Jerusalem, 
the picturesque ruins of Jericho and Anatoth, and the flourishing modem 
settlements of Dcganiah and Nahalol* 

Remote biblical figures become close to us through the soil of Palestine* 
Well may the poet apply to himself and to his generation the words he put 
into the mouth of Ruth: “Each contact with the ground under my feet is 
a holy covenant with this new home, as if all 1 knew and loved since my 
glorious childhood days rill now beaconed to this small and blessed land 
wherein 1 found myself.” 

A longing for complete absorption by Eretz Yisrael rises like a prayer 
from many Palestinian poets. In the doleful, simple lyrics of the poetess 
Rohel (1890-1931), who as a girl toiled in the fields of Kinnereth in 
Galilee, the passion for Palestine takes the form of lifers greatest fulfill¬ 
ment* 

Palestinian poetry was also quickened by the pioneering spirit, 
which has been active in Jewish life at various intervals since 188a ajid 
which reached its height after the First World War. 
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Halu:zfuif RS a movement of liberationj Is an outlet for a variety of forces. 
It is Inspired by ages of longing and praying for ZioHj by Jewish tragedy, 
by an inner protest and revolt agaln&t an unjust world where the Jewish 
people can find no security^ by the hope of constructing in Palestine a 
righteous society, and by a Messianic ideal for human salvation and the 
restoration of Israel. These forces are expressed with varied emphasis and 
poetic form by a number of Palestinian poets. 

In a series of idylls^ David Shimoni (1886-195^)? who first visited 
Palestine in 1909 and settled there in 1921, pictured the regenemtion 
of Palestine from the beginning of the century to our day. He describes 
Palestine in the making, the transfermatloni of dream and legend into 
reality, the enthusiastic pilgrimage of the the building of settle¬ 

ments and communes, the mounting hardships of dally life, the struggles 
of acclimatization, the toil and suffering, the bloody Arab disturbances^ A 
host of characters come to the fore: farmers, laborers, watchmen, drivers— 
all of them observed by the poet-traveler tramping through the country. 

The unrest and social turmoil that engulfed Europe after the First 
World War found strong repercussions in the poetry of Palestine. 

Yitzhak Lamdan (1900-1954)^ who witnessed the pogroms in the 
Ukraine in 1919, projected in his blank verse epic, the background 

of horror and utter despair of the ravaged Russian Jewish communities, the 
former homes of the Massada was the last Judean fortress de¬ 

fended with great heroism against the Roman conquerors. Thus, modern 
l^lestine is to the poet the last refuge and citadel of Jewry. Scenes of de¬ 
struction and gloom alternate with those of renascent life in this w^ork. In 
shrill, pathetic verse, in touching prayer, in buoyant choral song Lamdan 
sublimates the tragedy of modern Jewish life, the last hopeful act of w'hich 
is Eretz Ylsrael- 

With Ingenious metrical effect,, the poetry of A+ Shlunsky expresses the 
hurly-burly of the early twenties, the confused, jittery state of war-tom 
sex^iety- His work reflects the mad joy of throwing oflF the burdens of the 
past I the intoxication of working in the fields of the Emek (Valley of 
Jezreel), and of building a new home. 

The most characteristic note was struck by Uri Zevi Greenberg (born 
1S94 in Galicia). His poetry 1 b uneven in temper, as discordant as the 
tumultuous period in which It was produced. Mchckerj', blatant bravado, 
melancholy, passion, and lyrical solemnity—all blend in a medley of force¬ 
ful expression- Greenberg^s poetry flings a mighty challenge to a w'orld 
that haunted and persecuted him. In stirring apocalyptic visions he predicts 
the coming of the Mes^slanic age and the restoration of Israel. 

A deep religious mood pervades I’akstlnlan poetry; The revival of 
Eretz Yisrael is seen as a prelude to a new^ revelation, to the return of 
the prophetic spirit. 

‘This is the soil, the soil of madness,^' exclaims Avlgdor Hanieiri (born 
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i 9 i 6 in Hungary) In a poem-cycle Smdi Is Seething: “Each clot here is 
aglow With bJiss divine- Come hither, brother, if your soul be imprisoned, 
come hither barefoot, a pilgrim, and you shall see open^yed the God of the 
wilderness of Sinai,^^ 

The miraculous rebuilding of the land gave wing to fancy^ As of old, 
Jerusalem, Zion, bccanie full of mystic significance^ The eternal covenant 
With these hallowed names is renewed in enthralling odes. “And it mat¬ 
ters to me,” declares Uri Zevi Greenberg, “that 1 do not enter you, 
Jerusalem, with a golden prayer shawl, even as a High Priest entering 
your gates towards evening. And it matters to me that Jews walk In your 
midst without psalms on their lips and hands uplifted as catidelabra.” And 
another poet, Yehuda Kami prays: “Take me with the Jerusalem-stone and 
place me in the walls, daub me with plaster, and out of the walPs em 
cloisurc my pining bones will sing towards the AIessiah+” 

Palestine as a S)'mbo] of the resurgence of the Divine Spirit is epito 
mized by the noted poet Jacob Cahan (born iSSi in White Russia) in his 
Psalm for Rt^nnaftt of Israt^L Its concluding lines are: “Forged by 
the divine hammer, purged by flames divine we shall stand upon Zion^s 
soil, our psalm in our mouth, the divine psalm, and sktes will respond, all 
the extremes of the world, and all the peoples w^il! respond to 

The Impress of modern Palestine Is also in its prose, though to a lesser 
degree than in poetry. On the whole, Palestinian prose shows a growing 
tendency to throw off the oppressive yoke of a curbed, maladjusted life 
which weighs heavily upon much of Diaspora fiction. It is distinguished 
by a new vigor and a refreshing awareness of realily* 

The joy of work in the fields, the thrill of cultivating fallow soil, of 
redeeming a land in ruins, the adventures and dangers of pioneering, are 
recurrent themes in Palestinian fiction. The individual with his personal 
problems and complexities becomes secondary to the larger problems of 
community welfare. 

Immersed in the present, Palestinian prose shows sympathetic under¬ 
standing not merely of the growing new life but also of old forms of 
Jewish life in Palestine and elsewhere. 

Ancient Jerusalem looms large and inspiring. Its character, partly 
luminous, partly perplexing, magnificently sketched by the poet-essayist 
Jacob SEeinberg (18E7-1947), appears like a protecting genius of the 
country and its people. 

The various communities of Jerusalem, a veritable “gathering of exiles,” 
arc pictured by a number of storj^tellers and novelists against the back¬ 
ground of the mother city. The novels of Yehuda BurJa (born 18S6 in 
Jerusalem), the first important novelist Palestine produced, portray rhe 
life of Orthodox Sephardic Jews and the influence of modernity upon 
the younger generation, with unaffected simplicity and Oriental charm- 
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Similarly, the llttle-knovvn Yemenite Jew has rcGently come into full view 
through the work of Hayyim Hazaz, a novelist of impressive literary 
stature. Thus, the literature of Palestine serves as a cultural interpreter 
and unifier of the tribes of dispersed Israel. 

Much of Palestinian Hebrew fiction deals with Jewish life in the Dias¬ 
pora, The humane stories of Asher Barash, for instance, center primarily 
around country life in Galicia; the compact short stories of Deborah Baron 
are small-town epics of Lithuania; while the expansive narratives of 
Hazaz give masterly pictures of Jewish life in Russia before and after the 
Revolution of 1917+ 

In recapturing the spirit of the past, Palestinian liEcrature made notable 
contributions. A significant figure among these interpreters Is Samuel 
Joseph Agnon (born i 8 E 3 in Galicia, went to Palestine in 1909)- 

Agnon depicts Jewish life of yesterday with an uncritical love, with 
grace and humor, and with something like epic fullness. He takes particular 
delight in describing the idyllic, harmonious side of that lifcj^ its spiritual 
cohesiveness and moral grandeur. His tales, couched in colorful, ornate 
style, brocaded w'ith biblical and talmudic allusions, have a legendary 
character* They arc much like old family pictures set In huge antique 
frames from w'hlch look dowm smiling^ patriarchal faces. 

Agnon is essentially the poet of Jew^ish tradition. He seems to be moving 
in a remote, enchanted world, which to him is very real, miraculously 
preserved and left altogether intact* The w'orld is the Polish Ghetto of 
more than a century^ ago, when Jewish life was self-sufficient and followed 
its natural course, untouched by influences from without. There is tram 
quillity and contentment and good cheer in that world, despite poverty and 
adversity* It Is a world Illuminated by learning and kept w'arm by the 
exuberant spirit of genuine piety^ 

Th^ Bridal Canofy^ one of the major w^orks of Agnon, is on the surface 
a simple story of quiet adventure—the record of a quixotic journey made 
through Galician Jewish communities sometime during the early part of 
the nineteenth century by two amiable God-fearing Jew's, The importance 
of the work, however, lies in the particular art of storytelling which it 
reveals. Folk tale and anecdote, Rabbinic homily and parable arc strung 
together and fused into one narrative. It is a veritable mine of folklore 
and learning, a treasure of Jewish customs and ceremonies, manners of 
speech and thought, superstitions and beliefs. 

Another travel narrative of his, In ihs Heart of the is a profound 
expression of the deep-seated Jew'ish love for Palestine. It is a poetic 
description of the dreamlike adventures of a group of Galician Jews on a 
journev to Eretz YisnieL The story js a monument of love to high idealism 
and all<onquering spirituality. 

Agnon approaches the task of storvtelJing with deep religious ecstasy. 
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with 3 spirit nlrm to that of one of his characters, the saintly' Raphael the 
Scribe, who dedicated his life to copying the Scrolls of the Torah, His 
quaint art invokes the spirit of Jewish tradition with fresh beauty. 

A novelist’s or poet’s interpretation of the past is very often an artistic 
device to advance definite ideas for the present. To the visionary, past and 
present arc indivisible. Hence, Hebrew literature in Palestine, as else¬ 
where, has summoned from the past important figures to serve as heralds 
of the modern revival. The work of Aaron Abraham Kabak (1S82-1 944) 
is an excellent illustration of this art* 

Kabak was the faithful interpreter of hh own age ^nd earlier ages. His 
novels and stories^ whether dealing with the immediate present or with 
the remote past, are of a piece: they are studies of environment and of 
human character In its relationship to societyj and they axe alive with 
IdeaSj with psychological and social problems. 

The revival of Israel on its own historic soil occupies a central position 
in Kabak’s works. But this theme never stands alone. It is always associated 
with the ideal of general human and individual w'elfare* The universal, the 
personal are inseparable from the nationals 

In his first novels Alon^? and Daniel SAaffronov, written In Russia in the 
early part of the century, Kabak drew parallel characters—Jewish intel¬ 
lectuals who sacrificed their lives to the cause of the Russian Revolution 
and, on the other hand, bold idealists who champion Hebrew renaissance 
and Jewish rehabilitation In Palestine* Zionism becomes stronger and 
nobler by the juxtaposition of two remote spheres united by the ideal of 
liberation. Stritingly enough, Ufui^ Shadow of /ha Gailows, the very 
last work of Kabak, published in Palestine in 1944 as part of his monu¬ 
mental trilogy Tha History of a Farmly^ treats of the Polish insurrection 
of 1863; and the leading character is a Jewish youth, an enthusiastic 
advocate of the Polish cause. 

The ideal of liberation in its triple form—universal, national^ individual 
—was beautifully expressed by Kabak in his historical trilogy Shlomo 
Mohho. This sixteenth<entury Marrano who was under Messianic illu¬ 
sions and who died a martyris death, becomes in Kabak^s hands the em¬ 
bodiment of human struggle for salvation and the symbol of IsraeFs 
deep yearning for redemption* We follow the bold dreamer on his strange 
and devious road through his native Portugal, through Palestine, through 
Germany^ prodaiming the restoration of Israel. We see a lone soul in 
flight from a contaminating environment, from his past, from his passions 
and worldly ambitions, consumed by a love of Godj of man and of his 
martyred people. 

In In iha Narrow Patht Kabak^s novel on the life of the Founder of 
Christianity, the crucial problem is individual versus national salvation. 
Here nature and man vie with equal power. Picturesque Palestinian 
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scenery and intricate human character combine in a magnificent portrayal 
of Jewish religious and social life at the dosing period of the Second 
Commonwealth. 

In sum, Kabak penetrates into the Jewish past and sheds upon it the 
brilliant light of national and universal ideas. 


9* Recent Phases 

Since the Second World War, Hebrew literature ha$ been strongly in^ 
fiuenced by two dominant forces: the catastrophe which overtook Jewry 
under the Nazi regime of terror and the heroic struggle of the YisAttv 
In Eretz Yl$rael culminating in the rise of the State of Israel. 

The horrors of Nazi bestialities and the tragedy of Jewish martyrdom 
pervade much of Hebrew literature of the given period, its poetry In par¬ 
ticular. 

Mortifying chronicles, tales of despair^ Jamentations and prayers, chal¬ 
lenging defiance and protest connmingle in this substantial literature of 
martyrdom* 

Occasionally, an author takes refuge in the past, shedding from distant 
spheres a reflected light on the present. Thus Saul Tchernichovsky en¬ 
shrined the horrors of the age in his elegiac ^^Ballads of Worms” chroni¬ 
cling in the form of folk tales tragic events of the Crusades^ period, among 
them the martyTdom of Rabbi Mcir of Rothenberg^ Jacob Cahan re-created 
In dramatic monologue, “The Third Cry,” the story of the Ten Martyrs 
of the ancient Roman period. David Shimonl chose a legendary character 
of medieval folklore, **The Wlckc^l Armelus,” half Satan, half stone, to 
portray the dehumanized, diabolic figure of Hitler battling the spirit of 
Divine Providence and human freedom symbolized by the Jewish people- 
Yitzhak Lamdan invoked the spirit of the Patriarchs to envision the tragic 
destiny of Israel in his biblical ballads, “The Covenant Between the Parts” 
and “For the Sun Descended.” As Abraham watches the ^mlturc coming 
down upon the carcasses, he muses and w^onders, in the words of the poet: 

And so ever endlessly! vutiurc and God together 

Both of you forever on one side and 1 ^—on the other, alone? 

And Jacob, communing with God in the Dream at Beth-cl, is made to utter 
his refusal, forcefully but ineffectually, to be the Chosen One of God, “to 
be despised by men but beloved by God.” This very note of spurning the 
Election of Israel as a historic target for persecution was voiced with 
plainspoken irony also by the poet Nathan Alterman during the same 
period. 
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Defiance and spiritual exaitation in the face of tragedy are raised to sub¬ 
lime heights by the novelist Asher Barash in his story “He Who Remained 
in Toledo*” It is the story of a cultured Spanish Jew, a dealer in old matm- 
scripts, a friend of the dignitaries of the Church, to all appearances indif¬ 
ferent to the faith of his fathers, who, upon the eicpuklon of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, stays on in Toledo refusing to be converted to Christianity 
(as have members of his own ostensibly pious family) or to join the mass 
of fugitives. The words of the Psalmist “1 shall not die, but live!” which 
he inscribes on a piece of parchment and carries with him attached to his 
bodiy, like “a holy Scroll,” become his watchwords and magic symbol. 

This lone, proud figure, regarded by the populace as a madman, walking 
ghostlike through the streets of Toledo decades after the Jewish expulsion, 
with the death^cfying words of the Psalmist on his lips, Is an enduring 
image of moral grandeur* 

The picture of an entire comrnunity meeting death with firm heart in 
a state of worshipful exaltation is presented by the poet Sh. Shalom as a 
grim chronicle In his ballad, “A Proce^ion.” 

Few, if any, expressed the horrors of the age as \nvldly, as boldly as Uri 
Zvl Greenberg. His volume of Rivsr may be viewed as a com¬ 

pendium of the various aspects of Hebrew poetry^ of martyrdom. It contains 
the tender elegy, the full-throated, tempestuous lamentation, the fiery 
condemnation, the lashing irony, the flamboyant vision* 

The very name of the volume is indicative of its charactern It envisions 
persecution of the Jews as one great historic river with many confluent 
streams and the tormentors of the various ages as one many-faceted mon¬ 
ster. 

The deep gloom of horrible scenes is in^^ably lightened by a streak 
of light emanating from the consciousness pointing toward the historic 
destiny of Israel, heralding its ultimate triumph. *^Amen,” saj^ the poet, 
^^ours is the eternal word in the univeree*” 

At this point, special mention should be made of the martyred poet and 
playwright Yitzhak Katzenelson (1886-1944). In the prison camp in Vital, 
France, where he was incarcerated, he wrote his stirririg elegy in Yiddish, 
*Thc Song of the Slain Jewish People,” a Hebrevr play “Hannibal” and 
a number of Hebrew poems which were hidden in the ground and retrieved 
after the war. A bare, simple stanza from this martyr^s legacy may stand 
as his epitaph: 

For no cause lost, destroyed in vain, 

Allp all for no cause slain; 

No eye did see, no ear did hark— 

No grave, no mark. 

In the dramatic poem “Between Fire and Redemption,” a work In three 
parts by the American Hebrew poet, Aaron Zeitlln, wheih appeared in 1957^ 
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both the catastrophe and the emergence of the State of Israel are viewed 
from a visionary sphere. The hidden meaning of the two, the Fire of Doom 
and the miracle of Redemption, is probed and visualized by the poet- And 
Indeed (he^ two forces were actuating Hebrew literature simultaneously. 

The trials and struggles of the yijAwv: the Arab terror, the severe 
British impositions, Jewish open and underground resistance, the feats of 
the M&apiiimy the daring spirits who defied the British blockade, bringing 
in under the cover of night ^^illcgal'^ immigrants—the various stages which 
led to the birth of the State of Israel, including the War of Liberation, are 
reflected in recent Hebrew literature. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice which animated the Yis/mv^ the steadfastness 
of purpose, the resoluteness and valor which characterized the defenders 
of Israel—these are the common notes in the odes and prayers, elegies and 
ballads of such diverse poets as, for instance, David Shimoni and Nathan 
Alterman, Sh. Shalom and Hayyim Guri* 

^‘It is good to live with death at you staring,” is the opening line of a 
poem by Sh. Shalom* This consciousness of the call of destiny, accompanied 
by an unflinching spirit of self-reliance, is characteristic of the war literature 
of Israel, of its poetry and prose alike, 

The chronicles, reminiscences and realistic tales, the published letters and 
diaries of many of the victims of the war, the numerous memorial volumes, 
the enormous anthology Parchments 0/ Fire edited by Reuben Avinoam 
containing “the literary and artistic legacy^ of those who fell in the War 
for Israel's Independence”—these are destined to be documents of grt:at 
human value and perennial sources of strength for Hebrew literature. 

In recent years a group of native Israelis have come to the fore In He¬ 
brew fiction and drama: Joshua Bar^Yoseph, Moshe Shamir and S. Yizhar; 
Yigal Moscnsoii, Mordccd Tabib and Nathan Shah am, to cite a few out of 
many. This group constitutes a creative force of considerable achieve¬ 
ment* It grapples with the new reality of modern Israel, with life on the 
farm, In the and in the the transistory camps for the 

new immigrants, the olim. It probes the varied social and cultural problems 
presented by the ^ingathering of eitiles” and shows a keen awarene^ of the 
Oriental Jew- It is marked by a deep consciousness of the soil and landscape 
of Israel, as the pictorial stories of S. Tizhar—to single out one of the 
group—indicate. 

In the past decade [i 947-1957] j Hebrew fiction has been enriched by a 
number of works of high merit. Of great significance is the latest novel 
by the old master Samuel Joseph Agnon, Yesterday and Before YesSdrday^ 
which portrays on a broad canvas Eretz Yisracl in the early part of the 
century. The old YhAuv and the new one meet in this novel in a series of 
character representations and In the consummate reproduction of the par¬ 
ticular atmosphere and milieu characteristic of the two. 
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Another work of distinction is the massive novel, YairA^ by Hajryim 
Hazaz, which pictures with great subtlety Yemenite Jewish life, its primitiv¬ 
ism and piety, in Yemen and in Israel, The novel revolves around the main 
character, Yaish, a unique personality, and we get a clear view of his reli¬ 
gious ecstasies and vag^ies, his messianic illusions and worldly temptations, 
his artistic urge and ascetic eccentricities. _ ... 

Of the numerous recent novels by native Israelis, two in particular stand 
out prominently. One Is the historical novel Xiag of FUsh and Blood by 
Moshe Shamir, a dramatic narrative depicting Judea seething with con¬ 
flicting ideas and personalities during the Hasmoncan period, with King 
Alexander Yannai as the leading character. The other work is the trilogy 
Enchanted City by Joshua Bar Yoseph. It is a vivid, colorful portrayal of 
a Safed family during the course of three generations, from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to World War I. The guiding spirit of the novel 
is the “Enchanted City,” the ancient city of Safed, renowned center of 
Cabbala, with its inhabitants, its traditions, its festivities, its scenic beauty 

and mystic lore. _ , 

The literature of Israel is an initial fulfillment of the hopes and visions 
of the moving spirits of modern Hebrew literature. It is the partial culmi¬ 
nation of the great ideal which inspired the Hebrew renaissance: the seU- 
renewal of the Jewish people, individually and collectively, on its own soU, 
and the continued growth of an indigenous Hebrew culture, in harmony 
with the highest aspirations of manklnd, 
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Selected EtBLiocRAPinr 
A 

General 

HalkiNp Modern Hebrew LUeratnre. New York, 1950. Study, ’ 

in the words of the sutborj the socb-hlstorical forces which have 
motivated Jewish life during the last two cepturies” sod InflucQced 
the course of Hebrew' literature. 

Klausner, JosepHj a History of Maderjt Hebrew Lkeralure 

Translated by H. Danby* London, 193a. A brief survey of the main 
trends of modern Hebrew literature, 

Slouschz, Nahum, The Renascenee of Hebrew Lkerature. Philadelphia^ 19^. 
Stresses the role of Hebrew literature as a dviliiing factor in Jewish hffi 
and as an instrument of national emancipation. 

Spiegel, Shalom, Hebrew Reborn. New York, 1930- A series of essays in 
historical perspective on leading figures and ideas in modern Hebrew 

literature. t , n 

Waxman, Meyer, A History of Jewish Litemture from the close of the tstbie 
to our own Days* New' York, 193 ^' Vols. Ill and IV, Very detailed and 
mforiaative. 


B 

Special 

Studies of distinct periods Of authors 

Bavli, Hjllel, Soutf Aspects of Afodern Hebrew Poetry* New Yorkj 195®^ 
Efros, Israel, Hoyyim Nsehman Bialik. New York, 194c, An essay pub¬ 
lished by the Hebrew P.E.N. Club of the U.SrA^ 

Ginsbukc, SiMOx, The life ond Works of Moses Hayyim Lu^atto. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1931. ^ T p - r 

GftEENnERc, Lours S., A CtUicol fnoesTtgotion of the Works of Rabm Isaac 

Baer Lemnsohn, New York^ 193O- 

Halkin, SiMOjs, *‘The Hebrew Literature In Palestine,” in Jewish Revteu: 
(New York), t943, pp. 4S-82. 

Kabaeofe, Jacop, “Hebrew Culture and Creativity in America,” in the 
Quarterly, Judaisrn, New York, 19S4* 

Landau, J, L., S/icjr£ Lectures on Modern Hebrew Uterature^ From M. H 
LuEzatCo to S. D, LusiEattOp London, 1923^ 

Morais, Sarato, Itatutn Hebrew Literalure. New York, 19^^* Sorne material 
about S+ Lu^atto and a few of his contemporaries noted in Hebrew 
literature. 

Raisin’, Jacob S-, The Haskalah Movement iTt Russia^ Philadelphia, 19 ^ 3 ^ 
A detailed study of the social and liicrary forces of the period. 
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Rhine, A. B.* XfOn Gordon; nn Appreciation. PhiladelphSa, 1920. A study 
of the Hfc and works of the distinguished poet of the HnjknU penod. 

ScHECHTEH, SoLOiiON, ^^Nachman Krochmal and the Perplexities of his Time,” 
in Slndies in Judaism, Series L Philadelphia, 1896. 

SrLBER&ciiLAC, Eisic, ‘^Hcbrcw Literature in America,” in Jewish Book 
Anniioi New York, 1955 ^ 

SI^fo]^% Leon, A had !U"am. Introduction to Selected Essays of A had Ha^Am. 
Philadelphia, 191^, A critical analysis of the teachings of Ahad Ha-Am- 

Wallenrod, Reuben, The Literature of Modern IsraeL New York, 1956- 
A study of Hebrew literature in Eretsi Yisrael^ mainly till the rise of the 
State of Israel. 


C 

Tranilntionj 

The number of adequate translations from modem Hebrew lUetature is, 

unfortunately, very limited. 

Ac NON, Samuel. J,, The Bridal Canopy. IVanslated by I. M Lask. Garden 
City, New York, 1957. 

Ahad Ha-Am, Selected EfsuyS^ Translated by Leon Simon. Philadelphia, 
1912. 

_ Ten Essays on Zionijm and Judaism. Translated by Leon Simon. 

London, 1922. 

Bialik, Havyim Xahman, Complete Poetic iVorks. Translated by various 
translators. Edited with introduction by Israel Efros, New York, 1948. 

_^ Aftergrowth and other Stories. Translated by I. M. Lask. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1939. 

_^ And it Came to Pass: Legends and Stories about King David and 

King Solomon. Translated by Herbert Danby. New York, 193S. 

Goriwn, a* D,, Selected Essays. Translated by Frances Burnce. BostoHi 
1938. 

Greenberg, Uri Zvi, Jerusalem. Translated by Charles A. Cowen. New York, 
1939 ' 

Haxaz, Hayim, Moki SaSd. Translated by Ben Hal pern. New York, 1956. A 
novel of Yemenite life. 

Maletz, David, Young Hearts. Translated by Solomon N. Richards. New 
York, 1950. A novel of modern Israeh 

SHAMfR, Moshe, The King of Flesh and Blood. Translated by David Patter¬ 
son. London, 1958. An historical novel of the Hasmonean period. 

Shimon 1, David, Idylh, Three selected idylls, with an essay on the poet, by 
Joseph Klausner. Translated by L M. Lask. Jerusalem, 1957. 

Snowman, L- Tehernichowshy, and his Poetry. London, 1919. Selections 
from his poetry with biographical and critical comments by the trans¬ 
lator. 

Steinberg^ Jehuda, In Those Days. Translated by George Jcshtirun. Phila¬ 
delphia, 191J. A story of a kidnapped Jewish conscript during the reign 
of Czar Nicholas 1 * 
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TcHEiiNiCHO%vsKYj Saul, “Batuch of Mayenc^.*^ Translated by Sholom J* 
Kahn^ in Lorr* Suminerj I94&- 

WallenroDj ReubeNj Diifk in tht Translated by Mrs. Wallenrod^ 

New York, ig^y* A novel of Amerkan Jewish life. 

Y^aart, Yehuda^ the Candh ^Vas Burmng. Translated by Mena hem 

Horwitz. London, 1947. A novel of Jewi&h life in Eastern Europe and in 
EreU Yisracl during and after the First World War. 

Additional translations are to be found In the following colleettons and 
anthologies: 

Fejn, Harry H., A Harvest of Hebrexv Ferse. Boston, I934- Selections from 
the poetry of Hashala and the modern age. 

FleOj Ebmond, Th^ Ajithclogy. Translated by Maurice Samuel, New 

York* 1925. 

Schwarz, Leo A Golden Treasury of Jewish Literature. New York, 
1937. 

—™j The Jewish Caraz^art. New York, 193S' 

Israel Argosy. Edited by Isaac Halevi Levin. Jerusalem, 1952-^93^' 

Sound the Great Trumpet. Edited by Z, Frank. New York, 19 S 5 * 

Tehilla and other Israeli Stories, London and New York^ 195^- 
The Literary Review^ an Intefnational Quarterly of Contemporary iVritiitg^ 
published by FaiHeigh Dickinson University* Tcaneck, New Jersey. 
Israeli Number* Spring, 1958* SelectEons from modern Hebrew poetry 
and prose, including a piny, 'Michal, The Daughter of Saul,” by A. 
Ashman. 




CHAPTER 19 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN JUDAISM 
By Abraham Heschel 


T. Ths Meaning of Jewish Mysticism 

Therc^ aro people who take great care to keep ais'ay from the mists pro¬ 
duced by fads and phrases. They refuse to convert realities into opinion^^ 
mysteries into dogmas^ and ideas into a multitude of words, for they realize 
that all concepts are but glittering motes in a sunbeam. They want to see 
the sun itself* Confined to our study rooms, our knowledge seems to us a 
pillar of light^ but when we stand at the door that opens out to the 
Infinite, we see how insubstantial is our knowledge. Even when we shut the 
door to the Infinite and retire to the narrow limits of notions our minds 
cannot remain confined* Again, to some people explanations and opinions 
arc a token of wonderis departure, like a curfew after which they may not 
come abroad. In the cabbalists, the drive and the fire and the light arc 
never put out* 

Like the vital power in ourselves that giv^ u$ the ability to fight and to 
endure, to dare and to conquer, which drives us to experience the bitter 
and the perilous^ there is an urge in wistful souls to starve rather than be 
fed on sham and distortion* To the cabbalists God is as real as life, and 
as nobody would be satisfied with mere know'ing or reading about life, so 
they are not content to suppose or to prove logically that there is a God 5 
they w-ant to feel and to enjoy Him; not only to obey, but to approach 
Him, They want to taste the whole wheat of spirit before it is ground by 
the millstones of reason* They would rather be overwhelmed by the sym¬ 
bols of the Inconceivable than wield the definitions of the superfickL 

Stirred by a yearning after the unattainable, they want to make the 
distant near, the abstract concrete, to transform the soul into a vessel for 
the transcendent, to grasp with the senses what is hidden from the mind, 
to express in symbols what the tongue cannot speak, what the reason cannot 
conceive, to experience as a reality what vaguely dawns In Intuitions. **Wise 
is he who by the power of his own contemplation attains to the pefxeption 
of the profound mysteries which cannot be expressed in words*” ^ 

The cabbalist is not content with being confined to what he is. His desire 
Is not only to know more than what ordinary reason has to offer, but to he 
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moT« than what he isj not ouJjf to comprehend the Beyond but to concur 
with it. He aims at the ckvation and expansion of existence. Such expan¬ 
sion goes hand in hand with the exaltation of all being- 

The universe, exposed to the violence of our analytical mind, is being 
broken apart. It is split into the known and unknown, into the seen and 
unseen. In mystic contemplation all things are seen as one.® The mystic 
mind tends to hold the world together: to behold the seen in conjunction 
with the unseen, to keep the fellowship with the unknown through the re¬ 
volving door of the known, ‘^0 learn the higher supernal wisdom from all” 
that the Lord has created and to regain the knowledge that once was in 
the possession of men and “that has perished from them.*'® What our 
senses perceive is but the jutting edge of what is deeply hidden. Extending 
over into the invisible, the things of this world stand In a secret contact 
with that which no eye has ever perceived. Everything certifies to the 
sublime, the unapparent working jointly with the apparent. There is 
always a reverberation in the Beyond to every action here: “The Lord 
made this world corresponding to the world above, and everything which 
is above has its counterpart below , . . and yet they all constitute a unity”j* 
“there being no object, however small, in this w'Orld, but what is subordi¬ 
nate to its counterpart above which has charge over it^ and so whenever 
the thing below bestirs itself, there is a simultajieous stimulation of its 
counterpart above, as the two realms form one interconnected whoIe.’“ 
Opposed to the idea that the world of perception is the bottom of reality, 
the mystics plunge into what is beneath the perceptible. What they attain 
in their quest is more than a vague impression or a spotty tnowlcxige of 
the imperceptible. “Penetrating to the real essence of wisdom , . , they 
are resplendent with the radiance of supernal wisdom.”* Their eyes per¬ 
ceive things of this world, while their hearts reverberate to the throbbing 
of the hidden. To them the secret is the core of the apparent; the known 
is but an aspect of the unknown. “All things below are symbols of that 
which is above.”^ They are sustained by the forces that flow from hidden 
worlds. There is no particular that is detached from universal meaning. 
What appears to be a center to the eye is but a point on the periphery 
around another center. Nothing here is final. The worldly is subservient 
to the otherworldly. You grasp the essence of the here by conceiving its 
beyond. For this world is the reality of the spirit in a state of trance. The 
manifestation of the mystery is partly suspended, with oureelvca living in 
lethargy, Our normal consciousness is a state of stupor, in which our 
sensibility to the wholly real and our responsiveness to the stimuli of the 
spirit are reduced. The mystics, knowing that we are invoK-td in a hidden 
history of the cosmos, endeavor to awake from the drowsiness and apathy 
and to regain the state of wakefulness for our enchanted souls. 

It is a bold attitude of the soul, a steadfast quality of consciousness. 
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that lends mystic character to a human being. A man who feds that he is 
dosdy enfolded by a pwer that is both lasting and holy will come to 
know that the spiritual is not an Idea to which one can relate his will, but 
a realm which can even be affected by our deeds. What distingtiishcs the 
cabbalist is the attachment of his entire personaJity to a hidden spiritual 
realm. Intensifying this attachment by means of active devotion to it, by 
m^itation upon its secrets, or even by perception of its reality, he becomes 
allied with the dynamics of hidden w'orlds. Sensitive to the imperceptible, 
he is stirred by its secret happenings. 

Attachment to hidden worlds holds the cabbalist in the spell of things 
more basic th^ the things that dominate the interest of the common mind. 
The mystery is not beyond and away from us. It is our destiny. '‘The fate 
of the world depends upon the mystery',*''* Our task is to adjust the details 
to the whole, the apparent to the hidden, the near to the distant. The 
passionate concern of the cabbalist for final goals endows him with the 
experience of surpassing all human limitations and powers. W’ith all he is 
doing he is crossing the borders, breaking the surfaces, approaching the 
lasting sources of all things. Yet his living with the infinite does not make 
him alien to the finite. 

2, The Exaltation of Man 

In this exalted world man’s position is unique. God has instilled in him 
something of Himself. Likeness to God is the essence of man. The Hebrew 
word for man, udam, usually a^ociated with the word for earth, 
was homiletically related by same cabbalists to the expression, '‘I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like {eddamme) the Most 
High” {Is. 14:14). Man’s privilege is, as it were, to augment the Divine 
in the world, as it Is said, "ascribe ye strength unto God” (Ps. 68:35), 

Jewish mystics arc inspired by a bold and dangerously paradoxic^ idea 
that not only is God necessary to man but that man is also necessary to God, 
to the unfolding of His plans In this world. Thoughts of this kind arc 
indicated and even expressed in various Rabbinic sources. "When Israel 
performs the will of the Omnipresent, they add strength to the heavenly 
powcri as it is said, ‘To God we render strength! ’ ” When, however, Israel 
does not perform the will of the Omnipresent, they w'eaken—if it Is 
possible to say so-^he great power of Him Who is above; as it is written 
“Thou didst weaken the Rock that begot thee’” (Deut. 32:18), In the 
Zoftar this idea is formulated in a more specific way. Commenting on the 
passage in Ex. 17:8, "Then came Amalek and fought with Israel in 
RcphldimR. Simeon said: “There is a deep allusion in the name ‘Rephi- 
dim.’ This war emanated from the attribute of Severe Judgment and it 
was a war above and a war below ... The Holy One, as it were, said: 
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^^hen l&rael is worthy below, My power prevails in the universe^ but 
when IsmeJ h found to be unworthy, she weakens My power above, and 
the power of severe judgmenc predominates in the world*^ So here, 
^AmiJek came and fought with Israel in Rephidim/ because the hraeJltes 
were *weak* [in Hebrew; which the ZoAar finds in the name 

^Rephidim*] in the study of the Torah, as we have explained on another 
occasion-”^^ Thus man^s relationship to God should not be that of passive 
reliance upon His Omnipotence but that of active assistance. ^*The impious 
rely on their gods . * « the righteous are the support of God.”*^ The 
Patriarchs are therefore called *^the chariot of the Lord.^^’- The belief m 
the greatness of man, in the metaphysical effectiveness of his phyisleaj acts, 
is an ancient motif of Jewish thinking. 

Man himself is a mystery. He Is the symbol of all that exists. His life 
is the image of universal life. Everjthing was created In the spiritual 
image of the mystical man. “When the Holy One created man, He set in 
him all the images of the supernal mysteries of the world above, and all 
the Images of the lower mysteries of the world below, and all are designed 
in man, who stands in the image of God,”^'^ Even the human body is full of 
symbolic significance^ The skin, flesh, bones and sinews are but an out^vard 
covering, mere garments,^* even though “the substances composing man^s 
body belong to two worlds, namely, the w'orld below and the W'orld 
above.^’^^ The 248 limbs and 365 sinei^^s are symbols of the 613 parts of 
the universe as well as of the 248 positive and 365 negative precepts of 
the Torah. Man^s soul emanates from an upper region where it has a 
spiritual father and a spiritual mother, just as the body has a father and 
mother in this world.^^ The souls that abide in our bodies are a weak 
reflection of our upper souls,, the seat of w"hich is in heaven. Yet, though 
detached from that soul, we are capable of being in contact with it. When 
we pray we turn toward the upper soul as though we were to abandon 
the body and join our source, 

Man is not detached from the realm of the unseen. He is wholly in¬ 
volved in it. Whether he is conscious of it or not^ his actions arc vital to 
all worlds, and affect the course of transcendent events. In a sense, by 
means of the Torah, man is the constant architect of the hidden universe. 
“This world was formed in the pattern of the world above, and whatever 
takes place in this earthly realm occurs also in the realm above.*”^ One 
of the principles of the ZoAar is that every move below calls forth a cor¬ 
responding movement above.^® Not only things, even periods of time are 
conceived as concrete entitles. “Thus over every day below is appointed a 
day above, and a man should take heed not to impair that day. Now the 
act below stimulates a corresponding activity above. Thus if a man does 
kindness on earth, he awakens lovingkindness above, and it rests upon 
that day which is crowned therein I h through him. Similarly, if he per- 
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forms a deed of mercy, he crowns that day with mercy and it become hh 
protector In the hour of need. So, tcH>, if he performs a cruel action, he has 
a corresponding effect on that day and impairs it, so that subsequendy it 
becomes cruel to him and tries to destroy hliti, giving him measure for 
mcasure.^*^® Even what we consider potentiaJ is reg^ed as real and we 
may be held accountable for it; , , just as a man is punished for uttering 
an evil word, so Is he punished for not uttering a good word when he 
had the opportunity, because he harms that speaking spirit w^hich was 
prepared to speak above and below in holiness/^ 

The significance of great works done on earth is I'alued by their cosmic 
effects. Thus, ^.g., “When the first Temple was completed another Temple 
was erected at the same time^ which was a center for all the worlds, shed- 
ding radiance upon all things and giving light to all the spheres. Then the 
worlds were firmly established, and aJ] the supernal casements were 
opened to pour forth light, and all the worlds experienced such joys as 
had never been known to them before, and celestial and terrestrial beings 
alike broke forth in song. And the song w^hich they sang is the Song of 
Songs.^*®^ 

Endowed with metaphysioJ powers ruan^s life Is a most serious affairj 
"if a man^s Jips and tongue speak evil words, those words mount aloft 
and all proclaim ^keep away from the evil word of so-and-so, leave the 
path clear for the mighty serpent** Then the holy soul leaves him and is 
not able to speak' it is in shame and distress, and is not given a place as 
before . *. Then many spirits bestir themselves, and one spirit comes down 
from that side and find^ the man who uttered the evd word, and lights 
upon him and defiles him, and he becomes leprous.”^ 

Man*s life is full of periL It can easily upset the balance and order of 
the universe. "A voice goes forth and proclaims: ^■O ye people of the 
world, take heed unto yourselves, close the gates of sin, keep away from 
the perilous net before your feet arc caught m it!* A certain wheel is ever 
whirling continuously round and round. Woe to those whose feet lose their 
hold on the wheel, for then they fall into the Deep which is predestined 
for the evildoers of the world! Woe to those who fall, never to rise and 
enjoy the light that is stored up for the righteous in the world to come!”“ 

3- The En Sor and Hjs Manifestations 

Mystic intuition occurs at an outpeet of the mind, dangerously detached 
from the main substance of the inteilecc, Opemtingas it were in no-mind*$ 
land, its place is hard to name, its communications with critical thinking 
often difficult and uncertain and the accounts of Its discoveries not easy to 
decode. In its main representatives, the cabbala teaches that man*s life can 
be a rallying point of the forces that tend toward God, that this world is 
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charged with His presence and every object is a cue to His qualities. To 
the cabbalist, God is not a concept, a generalization, but a most specific 
reality ; his thinking about Him full of forceful directness. But He who is 
“the Soul of all souls”^* is “the mystery of all mysteries.” While the 
cabbalists speak of God as if they commanded a ^ew of the Beyond, and 
were in possession of knowledge about the inner life of God, they also 
assure us that all notions fail when applied te» Him, that He is beyond 
the grasp of the human mind and Inaccessible to meditation.®* He is the 
En Sof, the Infinite, “the most Hidden of all Hidden.”®® While there is an 
abysmal distance between Him and the world, He is also called All. “For 
all things are in Him and He is in all things ... He Is both manifest and 
concealed. Manifest in order to uphold the all and concealed, for He is 
found nowhere. When He becomes manifest He projects nine brilliant 
lights that throw light in all directions. So, too, does a lamp throw bril¬ 
liance in all directions, but when we approach the brilliance we find there 
is nothing outside the lamp. So is the Holy ancient One, the Tight of all 
Lights, the most Hidden of all Hidden. We can only find the light which 
He spreads and which appears and disappears. This light is called the 
Holy Name, and therefore All is One.”®^ 

Thus, the “Most Recondite One Who is beyond cognition docs reveal 
of Himself a tenuous and veiled brightness shining only along a narrow 
path which extends from Him. This is the brightness that irradiates all.”®® 
The Efp Sof has granted us manifestations of His hidden life: He had 
descended to become the universe; He has revealed Himself to become the 
Lord of Israel. The ways in which the Infinite assumes the form of 
finite existence arc called Safirof,^^ These are various aspects or forms of 
Divine action, spheres of Divine emanation. They are, as it were, the 
garments in which the Hidden God reveals Himself and acts in the 
universe, the channels through which His light is issued forth. 

The names of the ten Sefiroi are Xdf/dr, Hoktush^ Binah, Hesedy 
Gebumhy Tifereiy Netiahy Hod, Yesod, Maikut. The transition from 
Divine latency to activity takes place in Ketef, the “supreme crown” of 
God. This stage is inconceivable, absolute unity and beyond description. 
In the following SefiTot, Bogvtah and Bitiah, the building and creation of 
the cosmos as well as that which divides things begins. They are par^lel 
emanations from Keter, representing the active and the receptive principle. 

While the first triad represents the transition from the Divine to the 
spiritual reality, the second triad is the source of the moral order. Hesod 
stands for the love of God; Gehurah for the power of justice manifested 
as severity or punishment. From the union of these emanates T'ifsrst, 
compassion or beauty of God, mediating between Hesed and Gehurah, 
between the life-giving power and the contrary power, holding in check 
what would otherwise prove to be the excesses of love. 
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The next triad ib the source of the psychic and physical existences— 
ATf/jtfA is the lasting endurance of God, Ni>d His majesty^ and Yesod the 
stability of the universe, the seat of life and vitality. Alalkui is the 
kingdom, the presence of the Divine in the world. It is not a source of its 
own but the outflow of the other “of itself lighdess, it looks up to 

the others and reflects them as a limp reflects the sun.^™^ It is the point 
at which the exteniaJ world comes in contact with the upper spheres, the 
final manifestations of the Divine, the SAekinoA^ ^^the Mother of all 
Living/^^ 

The recondite and unapproachable Self of God is usually thought of as 
transcendent to the S&firo^, There is only a diffusion of His light into the 
The En Sof and the realm of His manifestations arc “linked 
together like the flame and the coal,” the flame being a manifescation of 
what is latent in chc coal. In the process of the emanation, the transition 
from the Divine to the spiritual, from the spiritual to the moral, from the 
moral to the physical, reality takes place* The product of this manifestation 
is not only the visible universe but an endless number of spiritual worlds 
which exist beyond the physical universe in which we live. These worlds, 
the hidden cosmos, constitute a most complex structure, divided Into 
various grades and forms which can only be described in symbols. These 
symbols are found in the Tomh, which is the constitution of the cosmcKS^ 
Every letter, word or phrase in the Bible not only describes an event 
in the history' of our world but also reprtsents a symbol of some stage 
in the hidden cosmos. These are the so-called ToraAj the mysieries, 
that can be discovered by the my^stlcal method of Interpretation. 

The system of Sefirof can be visuabzed as a tree or a man or a circle, in 
three triads or in three columns. According to the last image the 
are divided into a rlgA^ column, signifying Mercy, or light, a column^ 
signifying Severity, the absence of light, and a column, signifying 

the synthesis of the right and left. Each S^mA is a world in itself, dynamic 
and full of complicated mutual relations with other There are 

many symbols by which each S^fraA s^n be expressed, the second 

triad is symbolized in the lives of each of the three Patriarchs. The doctrine 
of S^ffirot enables the cabbalists to perceive the bearings of God upon this 
world, to identify the Divine substance of all objects and events. It offers 
the principles by means of which all things and events can be interpreted 
as Divine manifestations. 

The various parts of the day represent various aspects of Divine 
manifestation, “From sunrise until the sun declines w'estw'ard it is called 
*day,^ and the attribute of Mercy 15 in the ascendant j after that it is called 
^evening,^ which is the time for the attribute of Severity , . . It is for this 
reason that Isaac instituted the afternoon prayer (AfisAdA), namely, to 
mitigate the severity of the approaching evenings whereas Abraham 
instituted morning prayer, corresponding to the attribute of mercy*”^^ 
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The plurality into which the one Divine manifestation is split symbolizes 
the state of imperfection into which God^s relation to the world was 
thrown* Every good deed serves to restore the original unity of the 
Sefiro^^ while on the other hand^ “Sinners, impair the supernal world by 
causing a separation between the ^Right^ and the ^Left/ They really cause 
harm only to themselves, * * * as they prevent the descent of blessings 
from above . . . and the heaven keeps the blessings to itseJf.^^ Thus the 
sinner^s separation of the good inclination from the evil one by consciously 
cleaving to evil separatesj as it were, the Divine attribute of Grace from 
that of Judgment, the Right from the Left.^ 


4. The Docthine of the Shekinah 

Originally there harmony between God and His final manifestations, 
between the upper Sefiror and the tenth S^firah. All things were attached 
to God and His power surged unhampered throughout all stages of being* 
Following the trespass of Adam, however, barriers evolved thwarting the 
emanation of His power. The creature became detached from the Creator, 
the fruit from the tree, the tree of knowledge from the tree of life, the 
male from the female, our universe from the world of unity^ even the 
Shekimb or the tenth Si^firah from the upper S^firor. Owing to that 
sepamtion the world ^vas thrown into disorder, the power of strict judg¬ 
ment increased, the powder of love diminished and the forces of evil 
released, Man who was to eitist in pure spiriEual form as light in constant 
cornmunicahon with the Divine was sunk into his present inferior state* 

In spite of this separation, however, God has not withdrawn entirely 
from this world. MeUphoricallyi wheti Adam was driven out of Eden, an 
aspect of the Divine, the followed him into captivity.^‘ Thus 

there is a Dtvlne power that dwells in this world. It is the Divine Presence 
that went before Israel w^hile they were going through the wilderness, 
that protects the virtuous man, that abides in his house and goes forth 
with him on his journeys, that dwells between a man and his wife.^*^ The 
Shekiruik “continually accompanies a man and leaves him not so long as he 
keeps the precepts of the Torah. Hence a man should be careful not to go 
on the road alone, that is to 5ay> he should diligently keep the precepts of 
the Torah in order that he may not be deserted by the ShekimA^ and 
so be forced to go alone without the accompaniment of the 
The SAekwaA follows Israel into exile and “always hovers over Israel like 
a mother over her children,”^^ Moreover, it is because of Israel and its 
observance of the Torah that the SA^kimA dwells on earth. Were they to 
corrupt their way^ they would thrust the SA^AimiA out of this world and the 
earth would be left in a degenerate state.^® 

The doctrine of the SA^AimA occupies a central place in the cabbala. 
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While emphasizing that iit His essence **the Holy One and the 
are One,”*® it speaks of a cleav'agc, as it were, in the reality of the Divine. 
The Shefdfiah is called figuratively the Matrona (symbolized by the 
Divine Name EloMm) that is separated from the King (symbolized by 
the ineffable Name H&sh^n) and it signifies that God is, so to speak, 
involved in the tragic state of this world. In the light of this doctrine the 
suffering of Israel assumed new meaning. Not only Israel but the whole 
universe, even the Shekmah, «iics in dust’”® and is in exile. Man’s task is 
to bring about the restitution of the original state of the universe and the 
reunion of the Sh^kinah and the En Sof. This is the meaning of Messianic 
salvation, the goal of all efforts. 

“In time to come God will restore the Shekinah to its place and there 
will be a complete union. ‘In that day shall the Lord be One and His 
Name One’ (Zech. 14:9). It may be said: Is He not now One? no; for now 
through sinners He is not really One* For the Matrona is removed from 
the King ... and the King without the Matrona is not invested with His 
crown as before* Hut w'hen He joins the Matrona, who crowns Him with 
many resplendent crowns, then the supernal Mother will also crown Him 
in a fitting manner. But now' that the King is not with the Matrona, the 
supernal Mother keeps her crowns and w'ithholds from Him the waters 
of the stream and He is not joined with her* Therefore, as it w'ere, He 
is not one. But when the Matrona shall return to the place of the Temple 
and the King shall be wedded with her, then all will be joined together, 
without separation and regarding this it is written, *In tfiat day shall the 
Lord be One and His Name One.’ Then there shall be such perfection in 
the world as had not been for all generations before, for then shall be 
completeness above and below, and all worlds shall be united in one 
bond.’”’ 

The restoration of unity is a constant proce^. It takes place through the 
study of the Torah, through prayer and through the fulfillment of the 
commandments. “The only aim and object of the Holy One in sending 
man into this world is that he may know and luiderstand that Hashem 
(God), signifying the En Soj, is Elohim {Shekinah). This is the sum of 
the whole mystery of the faith, of the whole Torah, of all that is above 
and below, of the written and the oral Torah, all together forming one 
unitv.”*® “When a man sins it is as though he strips the Shakinah of her 
vestments, and that is why he is punished; and when he carries out the 
precepts of the law, it is as though he clothes the Shekinah in her vest¬ 
ments. Hence we say that the fringes worn by the Israelites arc, to the 
Shekinah in captivity, like the poor man’s garments of w'hich it is said, 
‘For that is his only covering, it is his garment for his skin, wherein he 
shall sleep.””* 
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5. Mysttc Experience 

The ultimate goal of the cabbalist is not his own union with the Absolute 
but the union of all reality with God; one^s own bliss is subordinated to the 
redemption of all: “we have to put all our being, all the members of our 
body, our complete devotion, into that thought so as to rise and attach 
ourselves to the En So/, and thus achieve the oneness of the upper and 
lower worlds.’*** 

What this service means in terms of personal living is described in the 
following way: 

Happy is tlio portion of whoever can penetrate into the mysteries of his Mas¬ 
ter and become absorbed into Him, as it were, Especially docs a mao achieve 
this when he offers up his prayer to his Master in intense de^’otion, his will 
then becoming as the flame inseparable from the coal, and his mind concen¬ 
trated on the unity of the lower firmaments, to unify them by means of a 
lower name, then on the unity of the higher firmaments, and finally on the 
absorption of them all into that most high firmament. Whilst a man’s mouth 
and Ups are moving, his heart and will must soar to the height of heights, 
80 as to acknowledge the unity of the whole in virtue of the inystery of mys¬ 
teries In which all ideas, ali wills and all thoughts find their goal, to wit, the 
mystery of En So/.*® 

The thirst for God is colored by the awareness of His holiness, of the 
endless distance that separates man from the Eternal One. Yet, he who 
craves for God is not only a mortal being, but also a part of the Community 
of Israel, that is, the bride of God, endowed with a soul that is “a part of 
God.” Shy in using endearing terms in his own name, the Jewish mystic 
feels and speaks in the plural. The allegory of the Song of Songs would be 
impertinent as an individual utterance, but as an expression of Israel’s love 
for God it is among the finest of all expressions. “God is the soul and 
spirit of all, and Israel calls Him so and says: (My soul), 1 desire Thee 
in Order to cleave to Thee and 1 seek Thee early to find Thy favor.”** 

Israel Jives in mystic union with God and the purpose of all its service 
is to strengthen this union: “O my dove that art in the clefts of the rock, in 
the covert of the cliff” (Song of Sol. 2:14). The “dove” here is the Com¬ 
munity of Israel, which like a dove never forsakes her mate, the Holy 
One, blessed be He. “In the clefts of the rock”: these are the student.'; 
of the Torah, who have no ease in this vrorld. “In the covert of the 
steep place”: these are the specially pious among them, the saintly and 
God-fearing, from whom the Divine Presence never departs. The Holy 
One, blessed be He, inquires concerning them of the Community of Israel, 
saying, “Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice, for sweet is 
thy voice”; **for above only the voice of those who study the Torah is 
heard. We have learned that the likeness of all such is graven above before 
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the Holv One, blessed be He, Who delights Himself with them every day 
and watches them and that voice rises and pierces its way through all 
firmaments until it stands before the Holy One, blessed be He.”*^ 

The concepts of the cabbala cannot always be clearly defined and 
consistently interrelated. As the name of Jewish mysticism, “cabbala” 
(lit,: “received lore”), indicates, It is a tradition of wisdom, supposed 
to have been revealed to elect Sages in ancient times and preserved 
throughout the generations by an initiated few. The cabbalists accept at the 
outset the ideas on authority, not on the basis of analytical understanding. 
Yet the lips of the teachers and the pages of the books are not the only 
sources of knowledge. The great cabbalists claimed to have received 
wisdom directly from the Beyond. Inspiration and Vision were as much 
a part of their life as contemplation and study. The prayer of Moses: 
“Show me, I pray Thee, Thy glory” (Ex. 33ti8) has nevxr died in the 
hearts of die cabbalists. The conception of the goal has changed but the 
quest for immediate cognition remained. The Merkaba-mystics, following 
perhaps late prophetic traditions about the mysteries of the Divine Throne, 
were striving to behold the celestial sphere in which the secrets of creation 
and man's destiny are contained. In the course of the centuries the scope of 
such esoteric experiences embraced a variety of objectives. The awareness 
of the cabbalists that the place whereon they stood was holy ground kept 
them mostly silent about the wonder that was granted to them. Yet we 
possess sufficient evidence to justify the assumption that mystic events, 
particularly in the form of inner experiences, of spiritual communications 
rather than that of sense perceptions, were elements of their living. 
According to old Uabbinic teachings, there have always been Sages and 
saints upon whom the Holy Spirit nested, to whom wisdom was com¬ 
municated from heaven by a V'oicc, through the appearance of the spirit 
of Elijah or in dreams. According to the Zo/ior, God reveals to the saints 
“profound secrets of the Holy Name u'hich He does not reveal to the 
angels.”** The disciples of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai are called prophets, 
“before w'hom both supernal and terrestrial beings tremble in awe.”*** 
Others pray that the inspiration of the Holy Spirit should come upon 
them.*® The perception of the unearthly is recorded as an ordinary' feature 
in the life of certain Rabbis. “When R. Hamnuna the Ancient used to come 
out from the river on a Friday afternoon, he was wont to rest a little on the 
bank, and raising his eyes in gladness, he would say that he sat there in 
order to behold the Joyous sight of the heavenly angels ascending and 
descending. At each arrival of the Sabbath, he said, man is caught up into 
the world of souls.”^" Not only may the human mind receive spiritual 
illuminations; the soul also may be bestowed upon higher powers. 
“Corresponding to the impulses of a man here are the influences which he 
attracts to himself from above. Should his impulse be toward holiness, he 
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attracts to himself holiness from on high and so he becomes holy; but 
if this tendency is toward the side of impurity, he draws down toward 
himself the unclean spirit and so becomes polluted,*’®^ 

Since the time of the prophet Joel the Jews have expected that at the 
end of days the Lord would ‘‘pour out His spirit upon all flesh” and all 
men would prophesy. In later times, it is believed, the light of that revela¬ 
tion of mysteries could already be perceived. 

The mystics absorb even in this world “something of the odor of these 
secrets and mysteries.”*® Significantly, the Torah itself is conceived as a 
living source of inspiration, not as a fixed book, The Torah is a voice that 
“calls aloud” to menj®* she calls them day by day to herself in love . . . 
“The Torah lets out a word and emerges for a little from her sheath, and 
then hides herself a|pin. But she docs this only for those who undereUnd 
and obey her. She is I Ike unto a beautiful and stately damsel, who is hidden 
in a secluded chamber of a palace and who has a lover of whom no one 
knows but she. Out of his love for her he constantly passes by her gate, 
turning his eyes toward all sides to find her. Knowing that he is always 
haunting the palace, what does she do? She opens a little door in her 
hidden palace, discloses for a moment her face to her lover, then swiftly 
hides it again. None but he notices it; but his heart and soul, and all that is 
in him are drawn to her, knowing as he does that she has revealed herself 
to him for a moment because she loves him. It is the same with the Torah, 
which reveals her hidden secrets only to those who love her, She knows 
that he who is wise of heart daily haunts the gates of her house. What does 
she do? She shows her face to him from her palace, making a sign of love 
to him, and straightaway returns to her hiding place again. No one under¬ 
stands her message save he alone, and he is drawn to her with heart and 
soul and all his being. Thus the Torah reveals herself momentarily in 
love to her lovers in order to awaken fresh love in them.”®* 


6. The Torah —A MvsTiC Reality 

The Torah is an inexhaustible esoteric reality. To enter into its deep, 
hidden strata is in itself a mystic goal. The Universe is an image of the 
Torah and the Torah is an image of God. For the Torah is “the Holy of 
Holies”; “it consists entirely of the name of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
Every letter in it is bound up with that Name.”** 

The Torah*®* is the main source from which man can draw the secret 
wisdom and power of insight into the essence of things. “It is called Torah 
(lit.i showing) because it shows and reveals that which is hidden and 
unknown; and all life from above is comprised in it and issues from it.”*® 
“The Torah contains all the deepest and most recondite mysteries; all 
sublime doctrines both disclosed and undisclosed; all essences both of the 
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higher and the lower grades, of this world and of the world to come 
are to be found therc.”*'^ The source of wisdona is accessible to all, yet 
only few resort to it. “How stupid arc men that they take no pains to know 
the w'aj's of the Almighty by which the world is maintained. What prevents 
them? Their stupidity, because they do not study the Torahj for if they 
were to study the Torah they would know the w'ays of the Holy One, 

blessed be He.-**" , „ .. 

The Torah has a double significance; literal and symbolic. Besides their 
plain, literal meaning, which is important, valid and ticver to be over¬ 
looked, the verses of the Torah possess an esoteric significance, “compre¬ 
hensible only to the wise who arc familiar with the ways of the Torah.”®* 
“Happy is Israel to whom was given the sublime Torah, the Torah of 
truth. Perdition take anyone who maintains that any narrative in the 
Torah comes merely to tell us a piece of history and nothing morel If 
that were so, the Torah would not be what it assuredly is, to wit, the 
supernal Law, the Law of truth. Now if it is not dignified for a king of 
flesh and blood to engage in common talk, much less to write it down, is it 
conceivable that the most high King, the Holy One, blessed be He, was 
short of sacred subjects with which to fill the Torah, so that He had to 
collect such commonplace topics as the anecdotes of Lsau, and Hagar, 
Laban’s talks to Jacob, the words of Balaam and his ass, those of Balak, 
and of Zimri, and such like, and make of them a Torah? If so, why is it 
called the 'Law of Truth?’ Why do we read ‘The t.aw of the Lord is 
perfect . . - The testimony of the Lord is sure . . , The Ordinances of the 
Lord are true . . . More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold’ (Ps. 19:8-11). But assuredly each word of the Torah signifies 
sublime things, so that this or that narrative, besides its meaning in and for 
itself, throws light on the all-comprehensive Rule of the Torah.”‘“ 

“Said R. Simeon: ‘Alas for the man who regards the Torah as a mere 
book of tales and everyday matters! If that were so, we, even we, could 
compose a torah dealing with everyday affairs, and of even greater ex¬ 
cellence. Nay, even the princes of the world possess books of greater worth 
which we could use as a model for composing some such torah. The Torah, 
however, contains in all its words supernal truths and sublime mysteries. 
Observe the perfect balancing of the upper and lower worlds. Israel here 
below is balanced by the angols on high, of w'hom it says: ‘who makest 
thine angels into winds’ (Ps. 104:4). For the angels in descending on 
earth put on themselves earthly garments, as othcrw'isc they could not 
stay in this ivorld, nor could the world endure them. 

“Now, if thus it is w'ith the angels, how much more so must It be with the 
Torah—the Torah that created them, that created all the worlds and is 
the means by which these are sustained. Thus had the Torah not clothed 
herself in garments of this world the world could not endure it. The 
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stories of the Torah are thus only her outer garments, and whoever looks 
upon that garment a$ being Torah itself, woe to that man—such a one 
wiJI have no portion In the next world, David thus said: ^Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law* (Ps. 119:18)j 
to wit, the things that are beneath the garment. Observe this. The gar¬ 
ments w'om by a man are the most visible part of him, and senseless people 
looking at the man do not seem to see more in him than the garments* 
But in truth the pride of the garments is the body of the man, and the 
pride of the body is the sou]* SimikrJy the Torah ha$ a body made up of 
the precepts of the Torah, called (bodies, main principlciS of the 

Torah), and that body Is enveloped in garments made up of worldly 
narratives- The scnscle^ people only see the garment, the mere narrations j 
those who are somewhat wise penetrate as far as the body. But the really 
wise, the servants of the most high King, those who stood on Mt, Sinai, 
penetrate right through to the soidj the root principle of all, namely to the 
real Torah. In the future the same are destined to penetrate even to the 
super-soul (soul of the soul) of the Torah * * 

How a^iduously should one ponder over each ward of the Torah, for 
there is not a single word in it which does not contaiit allusions to the 
Supernal Holy Name, not a word which docs not contain many mysterieSj 
many aspects, many roots, many branches! Where now is this **book of 
the wars of the Lord”? What is meant, of course, is the Torah, for as the 
members of the Fellowship have pointed out, he who is engaged in the 
battle of the Torah, struggling to penetrate into her mysteries^ will wTcst 
from his struggles an abundance of peace.** 

7* The Mystic Way of Life 

A longing for the unearthly, a yearning for purity, the will to holiness, 
connected the conscience of the cabbalists with the strange current of mystk 
living- Being puzzled or inquisitive will not make a person mystery 
stricken. The cabbalists were not set upon exploring, or upon compelling 
the unseen to become visible. Their intention was to integrate their 
thoughts and deeds into the secret order^ to assist God In undoing the evil, 
in redeeming the light that was concealed. Though working with fragile 
tools for a mighty end, they were sure of bringing about at the end the 
salvation of the universe and of this tormcfited world. 

A new form of living was the consequence of the cabbala* Everjthing 
was so replete with symbolic significance as to make it the potential heart 
of the spiritual tmiverse; How carefully must all be approached* A moral 
rigorism that hardly leaves any room for waste or respite resulted in 
making the cabbalist more meclculous in studying and fulfilling the 
precepts of the Torah, in refining his moral conduct, in endowing every-day 
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actions with solemn significance. For man represents God in this world. 
Even the parts of his body signify Divine mysteries. 

Everything a man does leaves its imprint on the world. “The Supernal 
Holy King does not permit anything to perish, not even the breath of the 
mouth. He has a place for everything, and makes it what He wills. Even 
a human word, yes, even the voice, is not void, but has ito place and 
destination in the universe.”*® Every action here below, if it is done with 
the intention of serving the Holy King, produces a “breath” in the world 
above, and there is no breath w'hich has no voicej and this voice ascends 
and crowns itself in the supernal world and becomes an intercessor before 
the Holy One, blessed be He. Contrariwise, every action which is not done 
with this purpose becomes a which floats about the world, and 

when the soul of the doer leaves his body, this “breath” rolls about like 
a stone in a sling, and it “breaks the spirit.” The act done and the word 
spoken in the service of the Holy One, however, ascend high above the 
sun and become a holy breath, which is the seed sown by man in that world 
and is called (righteousness) or (loving-kindness), as it is written: 

“Sow to yourselves according to righteousness” (Hos. io:i a). This “breath ’ 
guides the departed soul and brings it into the region of the supernal 
glory, so that it is “bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God” 
(I Sam. 25:29). It is concerning this that it is written: “Thy righteousness 
shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord shaU be thy reward” 
(Is. 58:8). That which is called “the glory of the Lord” gathers up the 
souls of that holy breath, and this is indeed ease and comfort for them; 
but the other is called “breaking of spirit.” Blessed are the righteous 
whose works arc “above the sun” and who sow a seed of righteousness 
which makes them worthy to enter the world to come,** 

Everything a man docs leaves Its imprint upon the world: his breath, 
thought, speech. If it is evil, the air is defiled and he who comes close to 
that trace may be affected by it and led to do evil. By fulfilling the 
Divine precepts man purifies the air and turns the “evil spirits” into “holy 
spirits.” He should strive to spiritualiic the body and to make it identical 
with the soul by fulfilling the 248 positive and 365 negative precepts 
W'hich correspond to the 248 limbs and the 3^5 smewrs of the human body. 
The precepts of the Torah contain “manifold sublime recondite teachings 
and radiances and resplendences,'”® and can lift man to the supreme level 
of existence. 

The purpose of man’s service Is to “give strength to God,” not to 
attain one’s own individual perfection. Man is able to stir the supernal 
spheres. “The terrestrial world is connected w-ith the heavenly world, as 
the heavenly world is connected with the terrestrial one.”** In fulfilling the 
good the corresponding sphere on high is strengthened; in balking it, the 
sphere is weakened. This connection or correspondence can be made to 
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opente in z creative manner by means of kauwana/i or contemplatiori of 
the mysteries of which the words and precepts of the Torah are the 
symbols. In order to grasp the meaning of those words or to fulfill the 
purpose of those precepts one has to resort to the DlA.Tne Names and 
Qualities which are invested in those words and precepts, the mystic issues 
to which they refer, or, metaphoricaliy, the gates of the celestial mansion 
which the spiritual content of their fuJfiIlment has to enter. Thus, all 
deeds—study, prayer and ceremonies—have to be performed not mcchan- 
icaJIy but while meditating upon their mysde significance. 

Prayer is a powerful force in this service and a venture full of peril. 
He who prays is a priest at the temple that is the cosmos. With good 
prayer he may %uild worlds/^ with improper prayer he may ^yestroy 
worlds.” “It Is a miracle that a ntan survives the hour of ivorship/^ the Baal 
Shem said. “The significance of aJI our praycni and praises is that by means 
of them the upper fountain may be filled^ and when it Is so filled and 
attains completeness, chen the universe beJow, and all that appertains 
thereto, is filled also and receives completeness from the completion which 
has been consummated in the upper sphere. The world below cannot, 
indeed, be in a state of harmony unless it receives that peace and perfection 
from above, even as the moon has no light in herself but shines with the 
reflected radiance of the sun. All our prayers and intercessions have this 
purpose, namely, that the region from w'hence light issues may be in¬ 
vigorated i for then from Its reflection all below is supplied.’*®^ “Every 
word of prayer that issues from a man’s mouth asccnd$ aloft through ail 
firmaments to a place where it is tested- If it i$ genuine^ it is taken up before 
the Holy King Eo be fulfilled, but if not it is rejected, and an alien spirit 
is evoked by it.**^ For example, “it is obligatory for every Israelite to 
relate the story of the Exodus on the Passover night. He who does so 
fer\^ently and joyously, telling the tale with a high heart, shall be found 
worthy to rejoice in the SAekhia/i in the world to come, for rejoicing brings 
forth rejoicing; and the joy of Israel causes the Holy One Himself to be 
glad, so that He calls together all the Family above and says unto them: 
'Come ye and hearken unto the praises w^hich My children bring unto Me! 
Behold how they rejoice in My redemption!^ Then all the angels and 
supernal beings gather round and observe Israel, how she sings and 
rejoices because of her Lord’s own Redemption—and seeing the rejoicings 
below, the supernal beings also break into jubilation for that the Holy 
One possesses on earth a people so holy, whose joy in the Redemption of 
their Lord is so great and powerful- For all that terrestrial rejoicing 
increases the power of the Lord and His hosts in the regions above, just 
as an earthly king gains strength from the praises of his subjects, the 
fame of his glory being thus spread throughout the world. 

Worship came to be regarded as a pilgrimage into the supernal spheres# 
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with the prayerbook as an itinerary, containing the course of the gradual 
ascent of the spirit. The essential goal of man’s service is to bring about 
the lost unity of all that exists. To render praise unto Him i^ not the &na] 
purpose, “Docs the God of Abraham need an exaltation^ Is He not already 
exalted high above our comprehension? . . . Yet man can and must exalt 
Him in the sense of uniting in his mind all the attributes in the Holy 
Name, for this is the supremest form of worship*^^** By meditating upon 
the m)'stcries while performing the Divine precepts, we act toward 
unifying all the supernal potencies in one will and bringing about the 
union of the Master and the Mairona. 

Concerning the verse in Ps. 145:18, “The Lord is nigh to all them that 
call upon Him, to aJI that call upon Him in truths” the ZoA^r remarks 
that the words ‘hn truth” mean in possession of the full knowJedge 
which enables the worshiper perfectly “to unite the letters of the Holy 
Name in prayer . . . On the achievement of that unity hangs both celestial 
and terrestrial worship . . ^ If a man comes to unify the Holy Name, but 
mthout proper concentration of mind and devotion of heart, to the end 
that the supernal and terrestrial hosts should be blessed thereby, then 
his prayer is rejected and all beings denounce him, and he b numbered 
with those of whom the Holy One said, 'When yc come to see my 
countenance, who hath required this from your hand, to tread my courts?^ 
All the ^countenances’ of the King are hidden in the depths of darkness, 
but for those who know how perfectly to unite the Holy Name, all the 
walls of darkness are burst asunder, and the diverse ^countenances’ of 
the King are made manifest, and shine upon all, bringing blessing to 
heavenly and earthly bclngs.”^^ 

The lower things arc apparent, the higher things remain unrevealed^ 
The higher an essence is, the greater is the degree of its concealment. 
To pray is “to draw blessings from the depth of the 'Cistern,’ from the 
source of all life , . . Prayer is the dravring of this blessing from above 
to below j for when the Ancient One, the AIl-hEdden, wishes to bless the 
universe, He lets His gifts of Grace collect in that supernal depth, from 
w'hencc they are to be drawn, through human prayer, into the ‘Cistern,’ 
so that all the streams and brooks may be filled therefrom.” The verse in 
Psalm 130:1^ “Out of the depths have I called Thee,” is said to mean 
not only that he who prays should do so from the depths of his soul 5 he 
must also invoke the blessing from the source of aU sources 


S. Thh Concerk for Goo 

The yearning for mystic living, the awareness of the ubiquitous mystery, 
the noble nostalgia for the nameless nucleus, have rarely subsided in the 
Jewish soul. This longing for the mystical has found many and varied 
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expressions in ideas and doctrinesj in customs and songSj in visions and 
aspirations- It is a part of the heritage of the psaJmists and prophets. 

There were Divine commandments to fulfill^ rituals to perform, laws to 
obey—but the psalmist did not feel as if he carried a yoke: “Thy statutes 
have been my songs^^ {ii9'54)* fulfillment of the mit:svot was felt 
to be not a mechanical compliance but a personal service in the palace 
of the King of Kings* Is mj^dsm alien to the spirit of Judaism? Listen 
to the psalmist: the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 

my soul after Thce;^ O Lord* My soul thirsteth for God, for the Living 
God; when shall I come and appear before God?” (42:2-3)* **My soul 
yearneth, yea even pineth for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my 
flesh sing for joy vmto the Living God^* (84:3)* “For a day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand” (84:11). “In Thy presence is fulness of 
joy”(i6;ii). 

It often been said that Judaism is an earthly rcligioni yet the 
psalmist states, “1 am a sojourner in the earth” (119:19)* “Whom have 
1 in heaven but Thee? And beside thee I desire none upon earth” (73:25). 
“My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the rock of my heart and my 
portion forever” (73;26). “But a^ for me, the neamt^ of God is my 
good” (73:28). “O God, Thou art my God; earnestly will 1 seek Thee; 
my soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and weary 
land, where no w^ter is . * . for Thy lovingkindness is better than life. 
My soul is satisfied as with marrow and fatness; . , . I remember Thee 
upon my couch and meditate on Thee in the nigh twitches ... My soul 
cleaveth unto Thee, Thy right hand holdeth me fast” (63:2, 4, 6, 7^ 9). 

In their efforts to say what God is and wills, the prophet? sought to 
imbue Israel with two impulses: to realize that God is holy, different and 
apart from all that exists, and to bring into man*s focus the dynamics that 
prevail between God and man. The first impulse placed the mind in the 
restful light of the knowledge of unity, omnipotence^ and superiority of 
God to dl other beings, while the second impulse turned the hearts 
toward the inexhaustible heavens of God*s concern for man, at times 
brightened by His mercy, at times darkened by tiis anger. He is both 
transcendent, beyond human understanding, and at the same time full 
of love, compassion, grief, or anger* The prophets did not intend to afford 
man a view of heaven, to report about secret things they saw and heard 
but to disclose what happened in God in reference to Israel. What they 
preached was more than a concept of Divine might and wisdom. They 
spoke of an inner life of God, of His love or anger. His merq/ or disap¬ 
pointment, His interest or participation in the fate of Israel and other 
nations. God revealed Himself to the prophets in a specific state, in an 
emotional or passionate relationship to Israel. He not only demanded 
obedience but He was personally concerned and even stirred by the 
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conduct of Hi$ people. Their actions aroused His joy, grief or disappoint- 
ment. His attitude was not objective but subjective. He was not only a 
Judge but also a Father, He is the lover, engaged to His people, who 
reacts to human life with a specific po/Aor, signified in the language of 
the prophets, in love, mercy or anger. The Divine pathos which the 
prophets tried to cJipress in many ways was not a name for His essence 
but rather for the modes of this reaction to Israel's conduct which could 
be changed by a change in Israel's conduct. Such a change was often the 
object of the prophetic ministry. 

The prophets discovered the holy dimension of living by which our 
right to live and to survive is measured. However, the holy dimension was 
not a mechanical magnitude, measurable by the yardstick of deed and 
reward, of crime and punishment, by a cold law of justice. They did not 
proclaim a universal moral mechanism but a spiritual order in which 
justice was the course but not the source. To them justice was not a static 
principle but a surge sweeping from the inwardness of God, in which 
the deeds of man find, as it were, approval or disapproval, joy or sorrow. 
There was a surge of Divine pathos, which came to the souls of the 
prophets like a fierce passion, startling, shaking, burning, and kd them 
forth to the perilous defiance of people's self-assurance and contentment. 
Beneath all songs and sermons they held conference with God’s concern 
for the people, with the well out of which the tides of anger raged. 

There Is always a correspondence between what man is and what he 
knows about God. To a man of the vila scthia, omnipotence la the most 
striking attribute of Cod. A man with an inner life, to whom thoughts 
and intuitions are not less real than things and dee^, W’iil search for a 
concept of the inner life of God. The concept of inner life in the Divine 
Being is an idea upon which the mystic doctrines of Judaism hinge. The 
significance of prophetic revelation lies not in the inner ejfpertcnce of the 
prophet but in its character as a manifestation of what Is in God. Prophetic 
revelation is primarily an event in the life of God. This is the outstanding 
difference between prophetic revelation and all other types of inspiration 
as reported by many mystics and poets. To the prophet it is not a psychic 
event, but first of aJl a transcendent act, something that happens to God. 
The actual reality of revelation takes place outside the consciousness of 
the prophet. He experiences revelation, so to speak, as an ecstasy of God, 
who comes out of His imperceivable distance to reveal His will to man. 
E^ntially, the act of revelation takes place in the Beyond; it is merely 
directed upon the prophet. 

The knowledge about the inner state of the Divine in its relationship to 
Israel determined the inner life of the prophets, engendering a passion for 
God, a iymfathy for the Divine pathos in their hearts. They loved Israel 
because God loved Israel, and they frowned upon Israel when they knew 
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that such was the attitude: of God. Thus the marriage of Hosca was an 
ace of sympathyj the prophet had to go through the experience of being 
betrayed as Israel had betrayed God, He had to experience in his own life 
what it meant to be betrayed by a person whom he loved in order to 
an understanding of the inner life of God. In a similar way the sympathy 
for God was in the heart of Jeremiah like a ‘‘burning fire, shut up in my 
bones and I weary myself to hold it in, but cannot'’^ (20:9). 

The main doctrine of the prophets can be called fathelie 
Their attitude toward what they knew about God can be described as 
religion of sympathy. The Divine pathos, or as it was later called, the 
Middot^ stood in the center of their consciousness. The life of the prophet 
revolved around the life of God. The prophets were not indifferent to 
W'hcthcr God was in a state of anger or a state of mercy. They were most 
sensitive to what was going on in God.^* 

This is the pattern of Jewish mysticism: to have an open heart for the 
inner life of God. It is based on two assumptions: that there is an inner 
life in God and that the existence of man ought to revolve in a spiritual 
dynamic course around the life of God.^^ 
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CHAPTER ^10 


JUDAISM AND WORLD PHILOSOPHY' 
By Alexander Altmann 


It would be futile to attempt a presentation of Judaism as a philosophic 
system, or to speak of Jewish philosophy in the same sense as one speaks 
of American, English, French or German philosophy.* Judaism is a 
religion, and the truths it teaches are religious truths. They spring from 
the source of religious experience, not from pure Reason. There can, 
therefore, be no purpose in treating Judaism and world philosophy as two 
manifestations of the philosophic spirit, the one in a specific and the other 
in its generic form. 

Yet while one must be careful not to confound Judaism with philosophy, 
one must not ignore the fact that many of the leading religious concepts 
of Judaism (such as the Unity and Incorporeality of God, Crealio ex 
tiiAilop a universal Law for all mankind) were evolved in opposition to 
the mythical w'orld view, and are therefore imbued with a high degree of 
rational and abstract thought.® They do not for this reason become in 
themselves philosophic, for they never lose touch with the springs of 
religious imaginationj their whole tenor and significance remain religious. 
At the same time, their rational character places them in direct proximity 
to the Greek philosophic tradition, which grew up independently from a 
different stem of civilization. That tradition, too, developed in marked 
defiance of mythology, the traces of which it still bears in the classical, 
medieval and Renaissance periods. 

Both the Jewish religious and the Greek philosophic traditions have, 
then, this in common that they are grappling, each in its own way, with the 
problem of mythology. It should, therefore, not be surprising if they had 
something to tell each other, The fact is that they did communicate with 
each other, and that they profited by their mutual contacts. The influence 
of philosophy on the development of Jewish thought, both rational and 
mystic, forms an important chapter in the history of the Jewish mind. 
World philosophy, likewise, was stimulated and enriched by the influence 
of Judaism. Our task will be to trace the various forms that this mutual 
interpenetration of Judaism and philosophy assumed in the course of 
history. 

Si* 
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The importance of the contribution Judaism has made to the evolution 
of Western civilization can hardly be exaggerated. Ever since the entrajice 
of the Jewish element into the wrorld of Western thought—an entrance 
largely effected through the gateway of Alexandria—Judaism has become 
a potent factor in the intellectual realm of Western civilization* This is 
true in a double sense: not only has a considerable volume of Jewish 
thought been absorbed into that civilization through the medium of 
Christianity, but direct Jewish influence, too, has been strong and per^istentj 
a fact to w^hich E. Troeltsch has rightly drawn attention.^ 

It may be hard, in the modem age of emancipation and secularization, 
to separate the Jewish from general Western traits in the contributions of 
individual Jewish philosophers. In many cases no distinctly Jewish tradi¬ 
tion may be traceable. Yet there can be little doubt that^ in some way or 
other, a Jewish **quallty’^ asserts itself. This applies not merely to the 
intensely Jewish Hermann Cohen, but also to thinkers on the extreme 
periphery of Judaism like Samuel Alexander and Henri Bergson. Alex¬ 
ander's ^^Taking Time Seriously^^ is essentially Jewish and opposed to the 
PlatonIc-Christian tradition^ Bergson^s Comprehension of Reality and 
Being, under the symbols of purpose, creation, realization, insistence, 
progress, power, energy and life, has its origin In prophetic teaching, 
as Nathan Soederblom has emphasized.^ 

As we shall endeavor to show, there is an unbroken line of Jewish 
influence from the Hellenistic period down to the Middle Ages, and 
leading to the modem period of philosophy. We hope our historic^ survey 
will demonstrate how intimate is the fusion between Judaigm and world 
philosophy, and how well founded Is the Jewish claim that, through its 
contribution, Judaism has become an integral part of the intellectual and 
spiritual make-up of Western civilization* 

t* Hellenistic Jewish Philosophy 

Hellenistic Jewish philosophy derives from the influence of Stoic, 
Platonic and Neopythagorean thought on the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Alexandria in the period between the second century and the fii^t 

century At its mature stage, it joins the movernerit of the Platonic 
^^Renaissance,inaugurated by Posidonius (b. c. 135 b.c.e.), the great 
Stoic teacher and tutor of Cicero, who has been termed ^^thc first Nco- 
platonist ” although a distance of more than three hundred years separates 
him from Plodnus, the founder of the Neoplatonic School.^ The re¬ 
vival of Platonism must have been of particular interest to Hellenistic 
Jews because it broke the spell of Stoic materialistic pantheism and paved 
the way for a spiritual concept of God, more in line with the Jewish 
tradition. Both the unknown author of the Wisdom of Solomon (first 
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century b.c.e,) and Philo of Alexandria*' (e. 30 b.c,e.-40 c.e.) are 
greatly indebted to Posidonius.® But in many respects Philo pursues the 
Platonic trend much more resolutely, and with infinitely deeper appre¬ 
ciation, than Posidonius,* and it has been rightly said that he merits the 
title of “the first Neoplatonist” with greater justification than his Stoic 
master.^ 

The process of Helleniaation—the universal characteristic of the epoch 
—produced, so far as philosophy is concerned, a frame of mind which 
was different in Alexandria from what it was in Rome. Whereas the 
Romans adopted the scientific and “humanist” outlook of Greek philos¬ 
ophy, and regarded themselves, unreservedly^ as the disciples of the 
Greeks,“ the Alexandrian Jewish writers, and the Orientals in general, 
were inclined to employ science and philosophy in the service of religion.* 
Cicero, through the mouth of Pontifex C. Aurelius Cato, refuses to be 
guided in matters of religion by the Stoic philosophers, and accepts his 
ancestral faith “even without proof,’”' Philo and his Jewish predecessors 
introduce philosophy into the very heart of religion, and try to uphold 
the authority of the Bible by claiming that the Greek thinkers were in 
fact the disciples of Moses, 

Analogous claims were made by other Orientals such as the F-gj-ptians 
and Persians.* The Christian Fathers were eager to repeat these claims 
at a time when they had to defend themselves against attacks from the 
Neoplatonic pagan philosophers. It was a favorite contention of theirs that 
Plato had been a disciple of the prophets. According to one particular 
legend, he had met the prophet Jeremiah during his stay in Egjpt and 
received from him the Mosaic doctrine of monotheism.** Eusebius devotes 
the tw'elfth book of his Praepar^tionffs Evangelical to proving “the accord 
of Plato’s doctrines with the oracles of the Hebrews,” 

The theory of the Hebraic origin of Creek philosophy persisted through¬ 
out the Middle Ages down to the Cambridge Platonlsts.*® It is quoted 
approvingly by Judah Ha-Levi and alluded to by Maimonides,** Its chief 
historic significance lies In the fact that it enabled Christian thinkers in the 
early Middle Ages to “admit the pagan Plato to the realm of the 
dociritia Christiatfa.’* It can hardly be assumed that Plato would have 
achieved the position in Christian thought which .Augustine and the School 
of Chartres assigned to him, without the belief that he had known and 
used the Scriptures.*® 

At first sight, the attitude of the Hellenistic Jewish writers, who, in 
addition to absorbing the dominant philosophy of the age, claimed its 
Identity with the “deeper” meaning of the Bible, seems to be a novel one 
in the history of Jewish thought. In reality, it is in basic accord with the 
earlier tradition of Jewish Wisdom literature. It exhibits the same 
pattern of mind, and is ui fact the continuation of the older movement 
on a new level. 
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There js an unbroken Jme from the Wisdom literature 

(proverb®, Job, Ecclesiastes) to the Wisdom of Ben Sira (about 200 
B.c.E.), which the author^s grandson translated into Greek shortly after 
132 and from that work Co the pseudonymous Wisdom of SoJomonj 

which was produced a Jittle later by a Diaspora Jew of Alexandria. While 
Ben Sira shows no trace of phiJosophlc influence, the Wisdom of Solomon 
b considerably influenced by Posidoniuses Proir^piiku.u^^ It thus represents 
the historic Jink between the earlier Hebrew Wisdom movement and 
Hellenistic jew^ish philosophy. 

The pattern of thought, which underlies the whole of postbiblical 
Wisdom liEerature, is best described as a persistent effort to equate Torah 
and Wisdom. Whereas the canonical writers make no attempt to interpret 
Wisdom (Hoh} 34 ihy^* in terms of specifically Jewish religious teachings 
and observances—their concept of Wisdom has rightly been defined as 
belonging to an essentially ^‘humanist^* tradition—Ben Sira^*^ is the first 
to affirm the identity of Torah and When the Divine Wisdom 

was seeking for a place on earth where she might alight and make her 
home, God directed her to the Temple in Jerusalem (EoeJus. 14:9-12). 
“Divine wisdom and the t*a\v are coextensive and coetemaj,” The national 
possession of Israel is “a universally and eternally valid expression of 
truth, because It is the word of the only God, the Crearor of The 

same equation occurs in the Wisdom of ^lomon^^*^ and the Book of Barucft 
(probably written after 70 c.e.), and pervades the w^hole of Kabbinic 
Torah mysticismp It underlies as a preformed structural pattern the 
thought of Philo as well* In endeavoring to discover the sum total of 
Greek w'isdom in the Bible, Philo merely applies the principle that the 
Wisdom literature had firmly established, namely, that of the identity of 
Torah and Wisdom. It is a natural corollary of this theorj' that any true 
wisdom found in the possession of the heiathens must derive from the 
Bible. 

The fusion of the two streams of Greek and Jewnsh tradition, w^hich 
characterises blcUenistic Jew^ish philosophy, has its raison d^sir^ not 
merely in the partIcuUr frame of mind just described, but also in the 
fact that there existed certain affinities of outlook which suggested spiritual 
kinship. The stern rejection, from Xenophanes onward^ of Homeric 
rnjthology and anthropomorphism in the Greek philosophical schools 
(except the Epicureans) Is relative to this point. It had found classical 
expression in Platons RepuAiiCf which banishes mythology, chiefly on 
account of its ujiethical character.The tradition is upheld by the Stoa. 
The older school had endeavored to bridge the gulf between philosophy 
and mythology by employing the meth<^ of allegorical interpretatlom 
The younger Stoa, froni Panactius onward, rejected mythology altogclher. 
In Posidonius's telling phntsc, which Augustine was to quote almost 
verbally, “Homer is to blame because he ascribed human qualities to the 
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gods rather than derive divine excellencies upon The Septuagint 

does not attempt to Introduce philosophic concepts into its rendering of 
the biblical text^ But it meticulously seeks to avoid anthropomorphism.’^ 
Aristobulus first offered allegorical interpretations of difficult passages in 
the Bible, and Philo follows in this traditioni His contempt of mj^hology 
is derived as much from Piatoiiic^Stoic “enlightenment^^ as from the scorn 
which the biblical writers pour on the false pagan gods. The very term 
*^niythology,” which for Plato still retained an air of soJemn!ty,’“ is used 
by him as synonymous with fancy, lie and falsehood.^® Whereas the Stoics 
could afford to criticize the allegorizatioii of myths,"*^ Philo, to whom 
the Bible possesses undisputed authority as a divinely inspired Book, is 
compelled to allegorize at least those passages which, in their literal 
sense, appear mythical. 

Another aspect which Judaism and certain trends in Greek philosophy 
had in common was the notion of the “moral God/^ As Werner Jaeger 
has shown, there are many facets in Pkto^s approach to the Divine i but 
primarily it is the Socratk, ethical, approach: What is the nature and 
unity of virtue? His answer is: The divine Good, the “measure of all 
things.” The philosopher's life thus becomes an assimilation to the Divine 
standard, 

The same can be said of the Stoic ideal of the Wise, which places the 
practice of virtue above theoretical knowledge^ and teaches that following 
the “unwritten of nature is tantamount to following God, The 
younger Scoa had emphasized the need for training in the arts and sciences 
(the SrO<aJled “Encjclical Studies”), but, as Seneca made it clear, they were 
not ends in themselves but steppingstones to a virtuous Iife.““ 

The moral character of this teaching must have struck Hellenistic Jews 
—and, no doubt, Palestinian Jews as well—as fundamentally akin to 
Judaism. The Rabbinic E/Aics of /Ae and Jewish ethics in geneiul, 

though not appreciably influenced by Stdc moral philosophy, shoAv indeed 
many affinities in boEh thought and expression.^^ Philo shows himself 
keenly aware of this spiritual kinship* A large proportion of his philosophy 
is taken up by the concept of the Wise and its implications* In one of 
his earliest treatises he elaborates the famous Stoic paradoxes which declare 
the wise to be the only free^ rich, noble and beautiful. He is emphatic 
that the Encyclical Studies are not ends in themselves, but preliminaries 
to virtue, “the greatest of all themes.^^ Like rhe Stoics, he describes them 
as “handmaids” of philosophy.®* He accepts the Platonic-Stoic doctrine of 
the Four Virtues,^ but, characterisCically, ndd$ two more, piety and 
humanity*®" Of great signfficartec to him is the notion of Natural Law* 
He sees in the biblical figures of the Patriarchs Jiving embodiments of that 
Law, and the legislation of the Torah is to him the unfolding, in all 
essential details, of its principles.®^ Moreover, the “ideal state,” which 
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Plato had oDtJInccl In his Repuhlic and Laws^ he considers to be realized 
in the shape of the Mosaic JegislatJon. Idere hu is in complete agreement 
with the sentiments expressed in the Lett&r of Armens and in Josephus’s 
Antiquities?^ 

Finally, the Platonic-Stoic belief in Divine Providence as a benevolent 
and just power must have impressed Hellenistic Jews as yet another 
evidence of spiritual kinship with Judaism. Cicero makes the point that 
Divine beatitude is incompatible with idleness, and Seneca in his treatise 
On Pro'mdence seeks to prove the just rulerahip of Dmne Reason in the 
world. It was this belief which formed one of the main planks of the 
Stoic doctrine vis-a-vis the Epicureans, who considered the gods “a 
privileged class of society in the universe, yet powerless to interfere with 
the scheme of things.”^* In Plato’s haws the gods are represented as 
sternly just rulers of the cosmos like earthly rulers, steersmen, and guards, 
and the same metaphors reappear in Stoic theology. Philo, both as a Stoic 
and as a Jew, is unable to conceive of an idle deity. To ascribe inactivity to 
God is to him tantamount to blasphemy. Many of the expressions he uses 
in describing God’s world-ruling functions are borrowed from the Platonic- 
Stoic vocabulary.*" 

It is the g;reat achievement of Philo not only to have grasped the 
essential points of contact between Jewish and Greek thought, but to have 
created a metaphysical system which combined important elements of the 
two traditions, and paved the way for Neoplatonism. Moreover, it is due 
to his transformation of Platonic philosophy that, as we have noted before, 
“Platonism could be considered as having an affinity with Judaism or with 
Christianity so that ‘Platonic’ doctrines could be made to appear as con¬ 
sonant w'ith Scripture, and passages from the Bible could lx interpreted 
in a ‘Platonic’ sense.”** 

in speaking of God’s transcendence, Philo sometimes uses Platonic 
terms. God is “the measure of all things”; “the Good and BeautifuFj 
“the best Being”; “the first Good”; “the sun of suns.”*® No doubt, in his 
interpretation, Plato’s Idea of the Good was meant to be identical with 
God, a view which has since been held by a great many scholars.*® But 
Philo seems to outbid Plato when, in other passages, he calls God “better 
than the Good, purer than the One, and more primordial than the 
Monad.”** God’s essence is unknowable, and the only statement that can 
be made of Him is “that He is, not what He is.”** The biblical phrase 
(Ex, 3:14), “I am that I am,” he interprets to mean “My nature is to be, 
not to be spoken; no personal name may be properly assigned to the truly 
Existent.”*® Through him, this verse has become a iveus dasskus for 
scholastic ontolog}'. He was also the first to interpret in the sense of 
“negative theology” the biblical passage {Ex. 33:13 ff.) in which Moses 
implores God to manifest His glory, and receives the answer, “Thou shah 
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see what is behind Me, but My face thou shalt not see.” Philo explains it, 
like Maimonidcs after him, by distinguishing between the knowledge of 
God^s and that of his “actions.”^^ 

Phslo^$ negative theology is a blend of biblical and Platonic motives. 
Negative theology is implied in two passages of Plato {Parm. 142 A; 
Epiii. VII 34T C D) which, in the Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic 
school traditions, were understood to refer to the supreme God.^ The 
passage in the Pi^rm^nid^s reads: ^^The one cannot have a name or be 
spoken of, nor can there be any knowledge or perception or opinion of it, 
It is not named or spoken of, not an object of opinion or of knowledge^ not 
perceived by any beings” The similarity of this utterance of Platons to 
some of the Philonic passages quoted above is striking enough. Nor is there 
any difficulty in assuming that the Parmenides passage could have served 
as a starting point for Philo^s negative theology, seeing that it reappears 
with but slight rarlation in the Neoplatonic treatise of Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita as characteristic of the Godhead, and has had a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the rise of medieval mysticism,^® 

On the other hand, in calling God ^*better than the Good and purer than 
the Monad,^^ Philo goes much beyond Plato and the Neop)^hagoreans+ 
His source appears to be the Jewish prophetic teaching that God is beyond 
comparison, “To whom will you liken Me, that I should be equal?” (Is, 
40:25),^^ Philo never fails to stress the gulf that divides the created from 
the Uncreated* “God has no likeness even to what is nobJesE of things 
born”; “He Himself resembles none of the things which have come into 
being,”'' He is the absolute, transcendent Being Which, aE the same time, 
fills the world-'^ 

The most celebrated of Philo^s notions is that of Logos. Philo knew 
Platons Timaeus both from the original and from Posidoniuses Commentary, 
In his own. account of creation, he adopts the figure of de^ii$irge\ but 
wffiereas in Platons cosmology the pattern of Ideas, the model, in whose 
likeness the world is framed, is independent of the Divine Craftsman, 
standing as it doe^> in its own right,^® it now becomes the “thoughts" of the 
God'Creator, The Ideas become the ideas of God, a concept w^hich can also 
be found in Seneca,** and has played an important part in philosophical 
speculation from Plotinus down to Augustine, Anselm of Canterbury, the 
&hool of Chartres, MaJcbmnche and Kant, As Philo puts it, “When 
God willed to create this visible world He first fully formed the in¬ 
telligible world, In order that He might have the use of a pattern wholly 
Goddike and incorporeal. This 'intelligible world,' *the universe that 
consisted In ideas^ has 'no other location than the Divine Reason which 
wras the Author of this ordered frame,^”*^ 

But Philo apparently hesitates to describe the “intelligible world” in 
terms of “Dj\nne Reason*” Since it is but the ideal abstract of the visible 
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world and as such acce^ible to contemplation and knowledge, it cannot 
be identical with the Mind of God, Which is assumed to be beyond human 
approach. Philo, therefore, distinguishes between the hidden mystery of 
God and the Divine Mind in process of creation. Posidoiiius had already 
identified the Platonic Ideas with the Stoic Logos, Philo goes a step further 
by placing the Ideas in the Mind of God^ but he makes it clear that they 
represent only Cod’s relation to the world, not His essence. The Logos 
doctrine is thus introduced not so much in order to bridge the gulf between 
God and the world, as is often asserted, but rather to create that gulf. 
Philo is emphatic that those who know the Logos know only the “Shadow” 
or “Image” of God; the Logos is “the God of the Imperfect,” and “those 
who regard the Image of G«l, the Logos^ as His very self are like people 
who take the gleam of the perihelion for the sun or the halo of the moon 
for that luminary itself.”^* 

Apart from the Stoic and Platonic elements of Philo’s Logos concept, 
there is in it also the biblical notion of “angel” as well as a number of 
mythological features. The figure of “divine man,” which goes back to 
Iranian mythology and plays an important part in Gnosis, is sometimes 
associated with the Logos as the Image of God.**' Of special significance 
is the close affinity between the Logos and the biblical figure of Wisdom*^ 
since it illustrates the historic cormection between Philo and the ancient 
Jewish Wisdom literature. The question whether Philo’s Logos may 
have derived from the biblical notion of the “Word of God” has been 
answered in the negative.''* But occasionally Philo does suggest that the 
"Logos of God" through which the world was made was the “Word of 
God” in the biblical sense: “God spake and it was done”; “His Word was 
deed.”" 

Echoing Plato’s famous image of the Cave (Rep, Vll J14 IF.), Philo 
compares those who are unable to rise to the contemplation of the Ideas to 
“dwellers in perpetual night” who “disbelieve those who live in the 
daylight.”®^ In terms which arc borrowed from the descriptions of Eros 
in the Symposiuns and PAaedrttSj he speaks of the “winged and heavenly 
yearning’ for the “Forms of good” when, “smitten by its ideal beauty,” 
the mind follows the archetypal pattern of all virtue and “beholds with 
ecstasy its most divine loveliness.” The mind of the “genuine philosopheP’ 
is *1x)rne upward, insatiably enamoured of all holy Natures that dwell on 
high.”** Like Plato, Philo sees the motive power of philosophic Eros 
in the divine nature of the soul. But he gives this thought a biblical turn: 
the Spirit of God Inbreathed into man is the force that calls hint up to 
God. Thus Moses is “called up above” {Lev. i :f) to lichgld the archetypes 
whereas BezalcI merely fashions the “shadows.”*"'* Moreover, the Platonic 
concept of Eros is bletided with the biblical idea of the Love of God, The 
“delight in the Lord” (Ps. 37 = 4 ) which the Psalmist experiences is 
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interpreted as the -^ecstasy of love” and “divine frenzj^^ which Plato 
described. But whereas in Platons view the Eros finds fulfillment only in 
the vision of the One pure Being to which the Mind^ albeit “with diffi- 
cultyj” is able to rise, Philo*s Love of God is an end in itself since, belong- 
ing to the order of created beings, the soul can only “love God but not 
behold Him.” “With Lovers of God, then, in their quest of the Existent 
One, even if they never find Llim, wc rejoice, for the quest of the Good 
and the Beautiful, even If the goal be missed, is sufhdent of itself to give a 
foretaste of gladness,”** 

Philo approaches the problem of “knowing Cod” from yet another 
angle. The younger Sioa had revived the Socratic maxim of “Know thy¬ 
self” and interpreted the Self as the divine soul, the daemon in man- Then 
it went a stage further: “He who knows himself knows the Dlvine.”^^ 
Philo gives this trend of thought a Jewish coloring: Self-knowledge reveals 
man’s “nothingness” before God, “and the man who has despaired of 
himself is beginning to know Him Eh at But he also interprets the 

Socratic-Stoic maxim in a mystical sense. Wc have to learn “to live in the 
soul alone”; to migrate from body, sense and even speech in order to find 
Cod in the peace of our mind,*^ The Divine Spirit abides only in those who 
“having disrobed themselves of all created things and of the innermost 
veil and wrapping of mere opinion, with mind unhampered and naked 
will come to God.” Their symbol is the High Priest who, once a year, 
in solitude enters the Holy of Holies,'^® In words and images which seem 
to be directly borrowed from Philo, Plotinus expresses a similar view.®® 

Philo doctrine of the “knowledge of God” culminates in his theory 
of prophetic ecstasy. Plato had distinguished between three kinds of 
“divine frenzy”: that of the prophet, the poet, and the philosopher who 
is transported by Eros.®* Philo assigns the highest rank to the divine 
possession “to which the prophets as a class are subject,The phenome¬ 
non of ecstasy—he is the first to introduce the term in its technical sense 
into philosophic literature^—can therefore be studied best in the prophet. 
Philo docs not distinguish between the ecstatic character of early Hebrew 
prophecy (Nebiism) and its classical form.*^ To him all prophecy, includ¬ 
ing that of Moses, is ecstatic, it means that “the mind is evicted at the 
arrival of the divine Spirit.”^ This view seems to be borrow'cd from 
Posidonius,^* But Philo’s concept has a depth of its own. Prophetic in¬ 
spiration he describes as something akin to the mystical experience of 
illumination from above. In its most elaborate form, this view is expressed 
in Philo’s mystical theory of the “Light Stream” which emanates from 
God and is perceived by the “Eye of the soul,” a theory which is deeply 
steeped in Creco-Egyptian mythology and cannot be pursued here,** But 
the concept of an illumination from above has its root in Philo’s own 
experience of “inspiration” which he occasionally describes with remarkable 
psychological insight.®* 
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A matter of particular interest is Plotinus’^ indebtedness to PhlJo. 
Whereas it is generally admitted that the forerunners of Plotinus bear 
unmisLalcable traces of Philonic influence, scholars have been reluctant to 
agree that the same is the case with Plotinus himself.®^ Yet this conclusion 
can hardly be avoided. Numenius, who stands midway between Philo and 
Plotinus, knew and appreciated Philo’s work. It was he who said, “Either 
Philo platoniies or Plato phlionizes,*’ Traces of Jewish doctrines, probably 
through Philo’s mediation, have also been found In Ammoniac ^ctas, the 
teacher of Plotinus and Origen, whose personality seems to have impressed 
itself deeply on his distIpJes.®*’ Origen is decisively influenced by Philo.®* 
Should, then, his fellow student, Plotinus, have had no knowledge of the 
Jewish thinker, as some scholars have ventured to suggest? In fact, H, 
Guyot’s painstaking study has revealed abundant evidence of Plotinus’s 
indebtedness to Philo. Guyot’s conclusion Is that Plotinus had read Philo 
and made use of his writings, notwithstanding the fact that he nowhere 
mentions his name/® This view has been endorsed by Fritz Heinemann 
who sees in Philo the most important factor, next to Plato himself, in the 
evolution of Neoplatonism.'^ 

Philo’s share in the development of the Neoplatonic doctrine is matched. 
If not surpassed, by the influence he has exercised on Christian theology. 
It is widely assumed that the Lo^as In the Fourth Gospel is indebted to 
Philo, but it may as well be that we move here In the general atmosphere 
of nascent Gnosis or are faced merely with a simple and straightforward 
exegesis of text of Genesis.™ Philonic influence is, however, clearly attested 
in patristic literature, both in Greek and in Latin, where Philo is not only 
an accepted authority in the field of allegorical exegesis, but also highly 
regarded on account of his Logos doctrine. His influence is recognizable 
as early as in the Apologists of the second century c.e, and gains 
depth in the Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Clement, Origen), The 
very preservation of his writings is due to the ample use to which they 
w'ere put by the Church Fathers who even came to consider their author 
a convert to Christianity, a legend which was propagated by Eusebius. As 
late as In the fourth century, St. Ambrose and St, Jerome show close 
acquaintance with his teachings. So numerous arc the echoes and remi¬ 
niscences of Philo scattered through the writings of St. Ambrose that very 
often successful attempts have been made to reconstruct from the works 
of Ambrose the much<orrupted text of Philo.’'® Literal borrowings from 
Philo have been found in Nemeslus of Emesa (c* 400), and an analysis 
of John of Damascus’s (d. c. 749) famous De fide orlhodoxa leads to 
the same result.'* 

The question as to how far Jewish mysticism and philosophy are shaped 
by the legacy of Philo constitutes one of the most f^inating problems of 
modern research In the history of Jewish thought. It seems that Philo’s 
influence in this respect Is much w*ider and more effective than previously 
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assumed, A number of Philonic motifs arc echoed not only in taliuudic 
mldrashk literature, butj as Samuel Poxnarisld has shown, extend 
to the Jewish sectarians in Persia and Babylonia in the tenth century c.e. 
The angel doctrine of Nahawandi (middle of ninth century) and of the 
Maghariya sect is closely akin to the Logos of Philonic tradition- The 
“Alexandrian^^ whose writings Karkassani records among the books of the 
Maghariya is identical with PhiloFrom these circles the Legos concept 
has traveled to the early Jewish mystics in medieval Germany/^ More¬ 
over, traces of Philonic influence can be found m the Jewish Neoplatonists 
of the Middle Ages (Gabirol, Judah Ha-Levi)/^ Seeing that the cabbala 
is evolved chiefly from Neoplatonic sources—in some measure through the 
mediation of Gabirol^—It can be stated that Philo has a certain share in its 
evolution. A comparisonj moreover, of the basic doctrines of cabbala and 
Philo^s philosophy reveals striking resemblances to which Erwin R* 
Goodenough has drawn attention. David Neumark's endeavor to reclaim 
Philo as a Jewish philosopher of considerable influence on Jewish thought^® 
has been increasingly vindicated* 

Mediiwal Jewish Philosophy 

Medie^-ul Jewish philosophy is an offspring of the Arabian culture, 
which, as a result of the Hellenizatlon of Islam, took its rise under the 
Abassid caliphs in the ninth century c.e. The fasdnating story of the 
transmi^Eon of Greek science and philosophy to the Middle Ages cannot 
be told here in any detail. Only the salient points need be recalled in 
order to help ps to appreciate the character of medieval Jewish philosophy, 
and the role it was destined to play in that process of transmission.^ 

At the time when Saadia Gaon*^“ inaugurated medieval Jewish philos¬ 
ophy, the homogeneous unity of the ancient Hellenistic civilization, which 
had embraced the Middle Eastern and European centers of culture, had 
ceased to exist* It had broken up into three, more or less distinct, civiliza¬ 
tions, Li?., the Latin, Byzantine and Islamic spheres. Of the three, the one 
least connected with the ancient legacy of Greece was the Latin West. The 
sources of Greek thought available to Latin readers in the early Middle 
Ages were, apart from a few translations of original texts, such accounts 
and casual references as could be found in the works of Latin winters, like 
Cicero, Seneca, Macrobius and the Latin Fathers* The development of 
Western thought would have taken a different course had Boethius (£. 470- 
r. 525) been allowed to carry out his great project of translating into 
Latin the whole of Platons and Aristotle^s writings. Unfortunately, his 
execution by order of Theodorlc in 524 deprived the Latin W^t of an 
Opportunity that v-as not to recur until the thirteenth century* 

The result was that medieval Christian philosophy in the Latin West 
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remained almost exclusively dependent on the Platonic and Neoplatonic 
traditions which were reinforced by the authority of Augustine, the 
dominant figure in Latin Christianity. From the end of the Academy 
(forcibly closed by Justinian m 529) until John Scotus Erigena (t, Sio- 
€. 877) there is an almost complete gap in the philosophy of the West. 
From the ninth century onward, the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopaglta give a powerful impulse to Latin thought through a series 
of translations reaching down to the Renaissance period. Scotus Erigena^ 
the first Christian scholastic, bases his thought chiefly on the Neoplatonic 
mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius. Then there is a further gap from Scotus 
to Beranger de Tours (d. ioS 3 ) and Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109). 
The Christian scholasticism of the thirteenth century (Albcrtus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas) bears the full impress of the influx of the writings of 
Aristotle and of the Arabian Commentaries and is greatly indebted to 
medieval Jewish thought, notably Gabirol and Maimonides. 

In Eastern Christianity,, the legacy of Greece had remained much more 
alive than in the Larin WosL Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais (j. 410}, had 
been brought up in the Neoplatonic School of Alexandria, and Ncmesius 
of Emesa h deeply beeped in Neoplatonic thought. The cltsing of the 
Platonic Academy in Athens by Justinian did not disrupt the continuity of 
the philosophic tradition. Not only did pagan NeoplatonistSj such a$ 
SimpIlciPSj devote themselves to the writing of learned commentaries 
on Aristotle—thus following a line of activity which had already been in 
vogue among earlier members of the school (Plutarch, Syrianus)—but 
Christian scholars were no less eager to develop the study of Platons 
dialogues and Aristotlc^s lecture courses. John l^hiloponus ( 485 ' 555 ) 
outstanding among Christian commentators on Aristotle in the sixth 
century. 

Moreover, NeopJ aeon Ism penetrated into Christian theological specu, 
latlon through the influence of PseudchDionj^ius Areopagita, a Christian 
thinker of the school of Produs (4ic>'485)j the g;reat pagan Neoplatonist at 
Athens. The pious fraud that ascribed the mystical teachings of Produs^s 
disdpJe to Paulas convert at Athens (Aces 17:34), facilitated their absorp¬ 
tion jjito Christian thought. John of Damascus, the spokesman of the 
Eastern Church, shows himself deeply influenced by the negative theol¬ 
ogy of Pseudo-Dionysius. As he spent part of His life at the Umayyad 
court, It is probable that through his intermediacy negative theology 
was transmitted to Islamic and Jewish thought. As has been stressed by 
Wensinck, a great deal of Stoicism also was al^rbed into the rising Islamic 
and Jewish philosophy through his mediation. The philosophic interest 
educed by Christian scholars in Alexandria wns shared by the Syriac 
Church, which sponsored the translation from Greek into Syriac of a 
large number of Greek pagan and patristic works. It is against this 
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background of the Eastern Christian tradition in the earJy Middle Ages 
that the magnificent rise of IsJamie culture must be viewed* 

The x 4 rab conquest of the Extern centers of learning did not put an end 
to the continuity of the ancient civilization. On the contrary, thanks to the 
remarkable tolerance and generosity displayed by the Islamic rulers, it Jed 
to a powerful revival of Creek science and philosophy. Under the 
patronage of the Caliph Mamun (S13-S33), a school for translations was 
established in Bagdad, The Arabic Nestorlan Hunain Ibn Ishak, the head 
of the school, was possibly in personal contact with the Byzantine civlltza- 
tlon* Hjs excellent knowledge of Greek enabled him to base his translations 
on the original texts of the manuscripts, of which he possessed a large 
collection. In the tenth century, when the knowledge of Greek had faded 
in Arab lands, translations Into Arabic were based on Syriac intermediate 
renderings, A very considciable part of the aclentific and philosophic 
literature of classical and Hellenistic Greek thought down to the Neo- 
platonists was thus made accessible to the Islamic world. It included 
complete translations of many of Platons Dmlogu^s-^ Galenas Sywpjfs of 
Pla^o-j practically the whole corpus of Aristotle^s writings, together with 
their more important commontatoj^} over a hundred medical and philo¬ 
sophic work^i of Galen} several Plato commentaries by ProduSi and parts 
of Potphyry^s Hisiory cf P/iilojopAy. 

Then there are two outstanding Neoplatonic works which made their 
reappearance in disguise: the ^^Theologia A r is to tel is,” a Syrian forgery, 
which is a recast of the last portion of Plotinuses Enn^adsi and the “Book 
on the Pure Goodness” (Liher which is based on Proclus’s 

of TApology. 

It was inevitable that the acquisition of this vast treasure of Greek 
thought should initiate a period of profound scientiiic and philosophic 
activity. While the Latin West was confined to a small segment of the 
Greek legacy, the Islamic world, being in almost complete possession of 
the ancient tradition, assumed the leadership in the cultural sphere. The 
Jews Jiving under Islamic rule took a prominent part in all branches of 
science,^ and soon evolved a philosophic movement of their own, which 
persisted throughout the Middle Ages and reached down into the 
Renaissance period. 

For nine centuries-—from Philo to Saadia (882-942)—Jewish phib 
o^ophic activity had ceased. Alexandrian Jewry had lost its creative 
impulse, and the Academics of PaJestme and Babylonia felt little in¬ 
clination toward philosophy only faint traces of Platonkj Neopythagorean 
and Stoic thought, probably through the intermediacy of Philo, can be 
found in talmudic and mid rash ic literature. Even so, they proved to be 
of some Importance for the subsequent evolution of medieval Jewish 
philosophy. But they do not represent any philosophic effort. What there 
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existed of speculative endeavor in the religious fieJd was attri^ctcd by 
Gnostic thoughtj the influence of which is reflected in apocalyptic literature, 
scattered talmudic and midrashic references, the ecstatic hyinnology of 
H^kaloi mysticism and kindred mystical tracts.^ 

The first systematic treatise of Jev^sh mysticism is the SefiT Yezirak 
(Book of Creation)—written probably between the third and sixth centuries 
—which approaches the problem of cosmoJogy from a background of * 4 ate 
Hellenistic, perhaps even Jate Neoplatonic mathematical mysticism” com¬ 
bined With Rabbinic speculation.^ In the view of 1^:0 Baeck, the 

book is a Jewish version of Proclus^s Neoplatonic phiJosophy and, in a 
way, a Jewish parallel, in miniature, to the writings of Pscudo'Dlonysius.* 
Whether or not Bacck^s thesis is correct—G* G* Scholem doubts it^—the 
S^fer YeziraA seems to have originated from some Neoplatonic or 
Neopythagorean source^ as is evidenced by the terminology employed j it 
suggests, as Scholcm points out, a paraphr^c of some Greek text.^ When 
Jewish philosophy recmergtd in the tenth century', the authority of the 
book, which claimed the l^triarch Abmham as its author, was already 
established. The first Jiterary attempt of the newly awakened philosophic 
impulse is Saadia^s Commentaty' on the Sefer Y^irak (931 c,e.). It would, 
however, be mistaken to infer from this fact that medieval Jewish philos¬ 
ophy Inherited the Gnostic and mystical traditions of the period inter¬ 
mediate betw'een Philo and Saadia as an essential feature of its character. 
These traditions play some part in medieval Jewish thought, particularly 
when they are reinforced by similar trends in the Islamic tradition, but, 
on the whole, medieval Jewish philosophy is cast in a rationalistic mold. 

The rationalistic bent of medieval Jewish philosophy Is largely inspired 
by the intellectual climate of Islamic thought, but has a temper and 
quality of its own which derives from the rational character inherent in 
the Jewish religion. It must also be borne In mind that many of the 
problems with which Islamic religious philosophy was confronted for the 
first time as a result of the influx of Greek thought were not entirely new 
to Jewish thinkers. Judaism had already faced them, in some measure, at a 
previous stage in the history of Jewish thought, when it had its first 
experience of the Hellenistic civilization. The process of rationalization 
through which Islam was passing had long before left its impress on the 
body of Jewish thought. Thus, the nature of the Law—a problem on 
which the Arabian theologians fought violent battles—is defined by Saadia 
in accordance with an earlier taJmudic distinction between rational and 
revclatlunal Jaws, a distinction which clearly reflects the Greek concept 
of Che Written and Unwritten Laws. Another Instance is the *'purification 
of the idea of God,” which had, in Judaism, alneady resulted in the 
Phi Ionic and cargumic avoidance of anthropomarphic references to Cod. 
Here and in many other fields of speculation, medieval Jewish philosophy 
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hsd only to link up with the Jewish theological tradition.^ Moreover, the 
“humanist*^ element preserved in the canontcaJ Wisdom literature offered 
some authoritative basis for speculative thought. 

In its initial phase, medieval Jewish thought is not yet committed 
to any particular philosophic system, but rejects, with rational theology as 
its focal point, the influence of the various schools of Greek philosophy that 
had become known through the fresh translations. Its Arabic model is the 
movement of KaJam, which had been stimulated, to some extent, by the 
theological discussions in the Eastern Church, particularly by John of 
Damascus, As M. Schreiner has emphasized, some credit for the rise of 
Kaiam is due to the influence of Jewish thought.^® Through the inter¬ 
mediacy of Origen, the legacy of Philo plays a not inconsiderable part in 
the development of Knlam. As has been pointed out, John of Damascus 
preserved a great deal of Philonic thought. The word “Kalam” denotes, 
in the first place, speech, and later assumed the meaning of dogmatic 
theology; it is, however, significant, as Wensinck points out, that the 
mutakallimun (speakers, disputants) were by their very name character¬ 
ized not as theologians but as rationalists and philosophers, w'hich is a 
clear indication of the rationalistic direction that Islamic theology took 
from its inception.'^ 

Saadia Gaon, the outstanding representative of Jew'ish Kalam,^’* follows 
in his Book of Doctrines and the lead of the Mutazilite wing of 

Kaiam, writh which the movement of Islamic Kalam gradually came to be 
identified. But unlike some of the Kaiaite'*’* adherents of Kaiam (Josef 
al-Bassir, Joshua ben Yehudah) he is not merely a Mutazilite clothed in a 
Jewish garb. His dependence on the Mutazila, though far from incon¬ 
siderable, has often been overstated. He freely employs Platonic, Aris¬ 
totelian, Stoic, and Neoplatonic elements of thought as they suit his trend 
of argument. He shows himself intimately acquainted not only ivith Greek 
philosophy, but also with Gnostic schools, Indian thought, and Christian 
theology. Despite his eclecticism, Saadia vras able to giw a powerful lead 
to subsequent Jewish philosophy, and to imbue it with the rationalistic and 
“humanist” traditions that he had absorbed through his invigorating 
experience of the rising Islamic culture, nowhere struggling harder to find 
its true expression than in the bewildering atmosphere of Bagdad in the 
tenth century with its immense variety of religious sects anri philosophic 
schools.^® 

Saadia emphatically states that the doctrines of the Jewish religion can 
be verified by rational inquiry. There is, in his view, no conflict between 
Reason and Rev'clation. Speculative reason is able to work out, by its own 
independent cjffort, the truths of revelation. Yet revelation is necessary for 
ped^ogical reasons. Since the process of rational inquiry involves time 
and is exposed to error, man has to be guided by the authority of revelation 
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before he is able to rely on the results of his speculation* But while defend¬ 
ing the need for Divine Revelation, Saadla is no less insistent in his demand 
that man should try to undensUnd nitionally what religion teaches him 
He implies that the duty of philosophizing is a religious commandment. 
His distinction betw^een rational and revelational laic's in the Torah was 
accepted by Jew^ish Kaiam philosophers and Neoplatonists such as Josef 
ibn Saddik, It was rejectedj on Aristotelian grounds, by MaimonideS| but 
has been of considerable importance for the evolution of the doctrine of 
natural law. Its identification of natural and rational law, which goes back 
to the Stoa, is upheld by Thomas Aquinas and Hugo Grots us. 

Saadia^s arguments for Creation, w'hich are deduced from the principles 
of Aristotelian phy-sics, follow the Kaiam. By refuting the v-arious cos¬ 
mologies in vogue at his time and by stressing the significance of the 
biblical concept of Crenth niMa^ he clearly showed the incompatibility, 
at this vHtaJ point, of Jewish and Platonic-Aristotelian thought. His view* 
point was adopted by practically all Jewish philosophen in the Middle 
Ages. 

important is his doctrine of the Divine attributes. The eon- 
ception of God as Creator implies the three attributes of Life, Power and 
Wisdom, which arc not separate aspects of the Diwne Essence, such as the 
Christian notion of trinity suggests, but really one and identical with the 
essence of God. 

The philosophy of Kaiam remained the guiding star for Oriental Jewry. 
Samuel ben Hofnl (d. lOfj),'®* Gaon of the Academy of Sura (Baby¬ 
lonia) nice Saadia, is deeply influenced by Kaiam. The same applies to 
Nissim ben Jacob, of Kairouan in North Africa, and to a lesser degree to 
Hai Gaon (d. 1038), the last rector of the Academy of Pumbedita (Baby¬ 
lonia). 

The Karaites, in particular, follow In their theology the pattern of 
Kaiam in its Mutazilite form. As late as in the fourteenth century Karaite 
Kaiam Is still prct'alent, and reaches its culminating point in Aaron ben 
Elijah, whose work, Treff of Life —^wTittcn in 13+6—attacks Malmonides 
from the standpoint of KaiamIt may be noted that the Latin West 
became acquainted with Islamic Kaiam chiefly through the account given 
of it by Malmonides, who strongly rejects its principles and meth^ of 
argument. Leibnitz, e.g., knew the Kaiam theory of continuous creation 
from Maimonidcs’s Gnitle. In his (unpublished) dialogue, Pacidhu 
Philletkes seu fnma de *notu phttosofMay a Mutakallimun appears at the 
end of the discussion, a hymn in praise of God's continuous creation.*^ 

The second phase of medieval Jewish philosophy is characterize by the 
influence of the Islamic tradition of Neoplatonism, and by al-Kindi’s, al* 
Farabi's and Avicenna’s attempts to combine it with Aristotelianism. As 
Renan has shown, Aristotle’s authority dates from the last phase of Neo- 
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plrnomsm when, after the dosing of the Academy^, the Neoplatenlc pro¬ 
fessors devoted themselves almost exclusively to the study of Plato’s great 
disciple.^® They tried to prove hts concord with Plato, and this tradition 
is followed by al-Kindi and ai-Farabi- The former, in his de 

pretends to discuss the intellect ‘‘secundum sententlam l^latonis et 
AristoteJis”; and one of the latter’s worts is entitled of Pla^o 

oftd Arisiofh-^^ This tendency is not confined to the medieval Islamic 
tradition, but is also characteristic of early Latin thought j Boethius in¬ 
tended to show the essential concord between Plato and Aristotle.^ ^ 

A recent discover}^, by M. Guidi and R* Walter, of an Introduction to 
Aristotle by al-Kindi’^ has thrown some light on his ultimate Greek source. 
He is, as Walzer suggests,apparently nearer to some Christian variant 
of Produs’s Athenian Neoplatonic school than to the Neoplatonic Christian 
school of Alexandria! with which al-Farabi, and through him Avcrrocs, 
are ultimately connected. The introductjon of Divine Revektion into an 
otherwise predominantly Aristotelian system of thought constltuiea the 
main evidence for the link between abKindi and Proclus. There are 
parallels to al-Kindi’s theology in Christian theologians like John of 
Damascus. AbFarabi, on the other hand, had his immediate spiritual 
ancestors In Alexandria and k obviously nearer to classical Greek phi¬ 
losophy than al-Klndl. Waizer assumes his ultimate Greek source to be the 
Christian Neoplatonist, Synesius, who tried to reconcile philosophy and 
Christian faith by interpreting the dogma as sacred and mysterious 
allegory,” which the philosopher need not take too seriously; he held 
himself free to “be a priest, fond of wijKiom at home and fond of mj^hs 
outdoors.” His belief in the supremacy of philosophy as the final arbiter 
over the truths of revelation make$ him indeed a forerunner of Averroes 
through the intermediacy of al-Farabi. Saadia, though a contemporary of 
al-Farabi (d. 950), is not yet touched by the Neoplatonic Aristotellanism 
of the Islamic thinker, nor should it be possible to derive his thought from 
the infiuence of al-Kindi. 

The first Neoplatonlst in medieval Jewish philosophy is Isaac ben 
Solomon Israeli (t. 850^50), w^hose Book of ElemefUs and Book of 
D^firiUiom —both preserved in Hebrew and Latin translations, the Arabic 
originals having been lost—are largely inspired by Aristotle and Galen* 
His definition of philosophy as did follows the Neoplatonic com¬ 

mentators of Aristotle, and may have been adopted under the influence of 
Nemesius*"“ In medie\^I Jewish philosophy Israelis reputation as a phi¬ 
losopher was considerably less than hk fame as an author of medical 
writings. Christian Schoolmen were, however, impressed by his importance 
as a philosopher as well. 

Of great significance in the history of both Jewish and Christian medi- 
evaJ thought is Solomon ibn CabiroF°“ (c. 1020-J050, possibly 1070), 
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the first Jewish philosopher in Spain, His writings became known to the 
Latin world through the translation of the Mekor Hsyyim (Fam 
by Dominicus Gundissalinus in collaboration with Avendcath, a baptiied 
Jew of Toledo {s* 1090-^:. Owing to the corruption of GabiroPs 

name into Avicebron or Avicernbrol, he was considered by the SchoJastics 
to have been a Christian. His philosophy is less faithful to Aristotle 
than al-Kindi^s, al-Farabi's, and Avicenna^s, and makes an original attempt 
to break the dualism inherent In the AristoteJian concept of the universe. 
Its key notions are the unity of matter as the common clement subsistent 
to all being and the concept of form as the principle of differentiation* 
Fundamentally, there is no gulf between the spiritual and the material 
since both share in the same matter. All created beings, including the 
angels, are composed of matter and form. From the Will of God proceeds 
the dynamic activity of form and from His essence the element of matter. 

GabiroPs Neoplatonism is derived chiefly from Plotinus and Proclus, 
most probably also from Philo- His position in the world of Arabian and 
Jewish thought has been rightly compared to that of Duns Scotus in 
Latin Scholasticism.'^ His work exercised a profound influence on the 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth and fourteen Eh centuries, notably on Albertus 
Magnus and Duns Scotus*” It also influenced Jewish Neoplatonlsts like 
Abraham ibn Ezra 1092-1167) and the Jewish mystics of Gcrona in the 
thirteenth century,^ His great hymn, Roy^l Crotwv, which expresses 
the essence of his philosophy in the language of religious exaltation has 
found its way into the Jewish liturgy. 

The most popular of medieval Jewish thinkers is the Neoplatonist 
Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakudah whose book TAe Duries of lAe 
(written between joSo and TO90) has become the standard work of Jewish 
moral philosophy. The ^'duties of the heart ” such as sincerity of faith, 
huinilit)"^ and love of God, should inspire the “duties of the limbs,1^,, 
the ceremonial observances. There is a sprinkling of asceticism in Bahya^s 
ideal of the devotional life, which is due to the influence of Islamic 
mysticism and has its ultimate source, as I. Heinemann has shown,"* in 
Hermetic literature. The much-debated question as to whether or not 
Bahya was influenced by aPGhazzali (1059-1111), the great Islamic phi¬ 
losopher and my^tlcj seems to be decided in the negative. The passages 
which Bahya has in common with al-Ghazzali are based on an earlier Chris¬ 
tian source, as has been evidenced by D. H. Baneth,^° 

The influence of Islamic mysticism, chiefly in the form given to it by the 
“Faithful Brethren®* of Basra, is also pronounced in the treatise On 
Naiarff of Soul^ which has been wrongly attributed to Bahya, and 
probably belongs to about the same period. In describing the descent of 
the soul through the celesEial spheres and stones of elements until it 
reaches earth and enters the body, the book shows itself to be strongly 
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influenced by Gnostic sources, especially of Hermetic origin.*® Similar 
views were expressed, within the orbit of Latin thought, by MacrcAius in 
his Commentary or the Sammum Sci-f^nh (third-fourth century).'^ 

Abraham bar Hiyya, of Barcelona (beginning of the twelfth century), 
the first medieval Jewish philosopher who wrote his works in Hebrew, 
adopts the usual Neoplatonic triad of World, Soul, and Intellect, but adds 
to it two more stages, ue.y the Worlds of Light and Dominion (Speech). 
The latter is po^ibly a variant of the Logoj, as Julius Guttmann has 
suggested.*® 

Of great interest is Abraham bar Hlyya’s attempt to establish a Jewi^ 
philosophy of history, which goes back for its sources to talmudic. Gnostic, 
Christian, and Islamic concepts. The periods of the world historic process 
correspond to the seven days of Creation; man^s corruption through the 
fall of Adam has been remedied in one particular line of the descendants 
of the First Man, i.?., the «choaen people” of Israel, in whom the rational 
soul is preserved in its original purity.®* This concept is decisively in¬ 
fluenced by the Islamic version of the Gnostic Anthropos myth, and has 
been adopted by Judah Ha-Levi.®* 

Joseph ibn ^ddik (d. 1149) combines Neoplatonic, Aristotcliim and 
Mutazilitc teachings in his Mtcrocotm^ which may have been inspired by 
Nemesius of Emesa, the Christian Neoplatonlst of the fifth century.*’ 

Judah Ha-Levi, the celebrated poet*” and thinker (c. 1085^:. 1141), is 
hardly a Neoplatonlst in the strict sense, and could be termed a Jewish 
follower of Kalam with some justification. Like al-Ghazzali, his Islamic 
counterpart and model, he seems to have passed through a tnore or less 
radically philosophic phase, from which he emerged as a mystic and theo¬ 
logian rather than a philosopher.** His famous diriogue, is a 

glowing tribute to Judaism, It bears, in the Arabic original, the title Book 
of Arguments and Proofs in Defease of the Despised Refigion^ and is 
almost contemporary with Abelard’s Dialogue het<iseen a a phi- 

hsopher^ and a Christian (written about 114O- Judah Ha-Levi, like al- 
Chazzali, places the intuitive knowledge of the prophet above the specu¬ 
lative knowledge of the philosopher. The 'God of Aristotle” is the God 
of rational theology, a mere “First Cause”; the “God of Abraham” is the 
per^nal, living God of religious experience, the God of revelation. The 
prophet is endowed with a supraratlonaJ disposition which enables him to 
reach the “angelic” stage, and to commune with God. 

It appears that at about the middle of the twelfth century the Aristote¬ 
lian component of Jewish Neoplatonism became predominant, a tendency 
which Judah Ha-Lcvi’s attack upon Aristotclianism was intended to combat. 
The first work, in which the new trend of thought found expression, Abra¬ 
ham ibn Baud’s The Exalted Faith, did not appear until a few decades 
after Kuzari, But, as Julius Guttmann surmises, Judah Ha-Levi’s polemic 
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TJnc firiic draft in the authoj-'i h:indlwriting in the ciri^ini^l Arabic^ Pan 1, Chapter HL, 
a discussion of two biblical term* and their iheoLog^icsl implicationa- 

Thfs fragment^ from the Genisa nanmeript* in ibe Klfcan N. Adkr Calkctiofi of The 
Library of The Jewish ThcoSo^ical Seminai^' of Anieriiiraj was identi£cd by 
Lotzki, (Togefher wStH other ^^ail^o^]ctcs auiofraphi, it \t Included by him in the 
Marx JuifiUr Fo/aw^e.) 
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would have been pointless if the new trend toward a more consistent Aristo- 
telianism had not been fairly strong as early as in his day,** It is no easy 
matter to draw a hard and fast line to demarcate the new Aristotelian ism 
from the earJier typ^ of NeopIatonisrHj which had also been shot through 
with Aristotelian elements. Both Abraham ibn Daud and Maimonides, who 
represent the new phase of development^ sciil contain a great deal of 
Neoplatonism, if this term is at all permissible in denoting the peculiar 
character of early medieval thought* Raymond Klibansky has made the 
point that the medieval Platonic tradition as a whole is much too complex 
to be described indiscriminately as cither Platonism, as was formerly, or 
Neoplatonism, as is now the rule.^^ It is much easier to distinguish between 
the Neoplatonic Arlstotelianism of Abraham ibn Daud and Maimonides, 
on the one hand, and the strict Arlstotelianism of Averroes^ on the other. 

Although Maimonides (1135-1204) was a younger contemporary of 
Averroes, there is no evidence that Maimonides was acquainted with the 
works of the Islamic philosopher at the time when he wrote the Guide of 
tAe Perplexed ,He mentions AverroUs at some later date in a letEer to 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, but from Maimonides^e previom silence it appear^ 
that the Guide was written “In complete ignorance of the works of 
Aver roes.*' Moreover, “on all the points at issue between Avicenna and 
Averroes, Maimonides follows the views of the former and r<^tates them 
without the slightest suggestion of his knowledge of the views of the 
latter-*^ 

Maimonides, like his predecessor, Abraham ibn Daud (d. r. 11 Bo) 
recognizes in Aristotle the principal philosophic .authority. His proofs for 
the existence of God follow the Aristotelian pattern. In addition, he 
develops an argument, first suggested by Avicenna, w'hich postulates, on 
logical grounds, a necessary being whose existence follows from its essence, 
and is transcendent to all contingent being. Thh necssary being is an 
absolute unity. Following the Neoplatonic tradition of “negative theology/* 
Maimonides explains in his famous doctrine of attributes that no positive 
statement, except that of existence, can be made of God. Two kinds of 
attributes only are admitted, those of “negation,” which exclude imper¬ 
fections from Gcxl, and those of “action,*' which describe His relation to 
the world. The latter, which include God's moral attributes, matter most 
from the aspect of religion. Malmonides's conflict with Aristotle concerns 
the problem of Creation. The alternative betw'cen the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the eternity of the w^orld and the Jewish concept of Crea^io ex rtikilo 
1$ tantamount to the choice betw'ccn an impersonal God, from Whom 
the world emanates by necessity, and a personal God, endowed with mil. 
Who creates the world freely. Neither of these doctrines can be rationally 
demonstrated, and the dedsion is therefore to be left to the authority of 
prophecy. Maimonides argues against Aristotle that the law of causal 


necessity which operates withiri the created world does not apply prior to 
creation. God remains in control of the physical laws of nature. The 
possibility of miracles is thus safeguarded, but Maimonides tends to 
allegorize the miracles narrated in the Bible. 

The core of Maimonides's philosophy is his theory of prophecy. The 
prophet is superior to the philosopher, but not, as Ha-Levi had it, on 
account of a suprarational disposition. There exists no faculty higher than 
the rational, but as a result of supreme intellectual training and moral 
conduct a person whose mind is concentrated on **God and the angels” 
may receive flashes of intuition, which illumine both the rational and 
imaginative faculties of his soul and give it insight into metaphysical truths 
denied to the discursive thinking of the ordinary philosopher. The over¬ 
powering vision of the prophet requires for its expression the use of 
symbolic images. Hence the pictorial character of prophetic speech and tho 
necessity to interpret it allegorically. In addition to being a perfect phi¬ 
losopher, the prophet is also the lawgiver of the ideal state, and thus 
represents Maimonides’s version of Platons ‘^philosopher-king,^* following 
the precedent of al-Farabi and, ultimately, of Philo. 

Maimonides’s Guide^ the most important work of Jewish philcMophy, 
achieved a notable synthesis of Judaism and Neoplatonic Aristotelianlsm. 
It exercised a powerful influence on Jewish philosophic thought and, to 
some extent, also on Jewish mysticism (Abraham Abulafia),^® although 
Malmonides’s treatment of cosmology and theology hardly contains the 
mystic themes attributed to it in cabbalistic thought.^^ Through its popular 
presentation in his famous code T'ons/j),®’'* the essential outline 

of Maimonides*s philosophy became accessible to large sections of the 
community. His statement of the “Thirteen Principles” of the Jewish 
faith,formulated in his Commentary on the Mishna, was the first 
attempt of its kind and gave rise to a prolonged discussion. It soon found 
its vi'ay Into the Daily Prayer Book. Of considerable importance is 
Malmonides’s influence on the Christian Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century (Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus).** 

The last phase of medieval Jewish philosophy is dominated by the more 
radical Aristotclianism of Averroes. Maimonides’s endeavor to bridge the 
gulf between Aristotle and the Bible by whittling down their differences 
had not won the day, as is evidenced by the embittered controversy that 
divided Jewry during the thirteenth century.^® In the end, the orthodox 
opponents of Maimonides helped to swell the rising cabbalistic movement, 
while the rationalists accepted the lead of AverroEs, 

The Jewish struggle over the legacy of Maimonidcs’s rationalism is, 
in a way, an echo of the great controversy that had arisen in the Christian 
world of the Latin West.'*® There had grown up in the university of Paris 
a school of Averroists, whose philosophic doctrines were considered to be 
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contrary to the teaching of the Church, It was Thomas Aquinas’S en¬ 
deavor to vindicate the truths of Christianity against heretical teachings of 
the Averroists, and Maimonides furnished him, in some respect, with the 
methods to be employed in achieving a synthesis between Aristotle and the 
Bible. The famous altarpiece by Francesco Train!, in St, Catarina at J’i$a, 
and many similar paintings depict the triumph of Thomas over Averroes, 
who lies prostrate before the Christian philosopher.^* Characteristically 
enough, Averroes w'cars the Jewish badge upon each shoulder. 

There is poetic truth in his presentation as a Jew, seeing that Jewish 
commentators and translators had a large share m making Averroes 
known to Latin Christianity. As has been pointed out by Steinschneider, the 
preservation of Averroes’s Commentaries on Aristotle is due almost en¬ 
tirely to Jewish activity- Averroes’s popularity among Jews is best illus¬ 
trated by the fact that of his extensive writings almost all were translated 
into Hebrew, some of them more than once, and that a host of Hebrew 
commentaries were written on them. 

The influence of AverroEs’s teachings on Jewish thought varies in 
degree. Isaac Albalag (thirteenth century) represents, like Siger of 
Brabant, and John of Jandun on the Christian side, the more extreme 
form of Averroism, which is known as the doctrine of the double truth, 
Jewish Averroists of a more moderate outlook arc Samuel ibn Tibbon, the 
translator of Maimonidcs’s Cuide^^nd Jacob Anatoli (1194-1256), the chief 
representative of the Hebrew translators in Sicily, w'ho translated Averroes 
into Hebrewj Joseph Caspi (ii79-tf. 1340)^ Hillci ben Samuel of Verona 
(d. c. 1291)5 Moscs ben Joshua of Narbonne (d. 1362); and Judah 
Messer X.eon (fifteenth century). 

The outstanding Jewish Averroist of the late medieval period is Levi 
ben Gerson (Gersonides, 12SS-1344), whose The Wars of the Lord —by 
its cabbalistic opponents mockingly called “The Wars against the Lord”*^ 
—attempts the reconciliation of Judaism and philosophy on a strictly AHs* 
totelian basis. Gersonides abandons the Neoplatonic concept of the unity 
of God, which excludes positive attributes, and affirms, like Thomas 
Aquinas, that positive terms may be attributed to God, Creation means that 
the plurality of forms, which is contained in God, is released and imparted 
to the frima tnaterhy the substratum of becoming. Gersonides thus upholds 
the concept of creation in Time, but not in the sense of Creatio ex aihilo. 
The activity of God is spent in the act of creation; the governance of the 
world is regulated by natural causality. Prophts:y is knowledge of causal 
necessity applied to a concrete situation. 

The extreme rationalism of the Averroists is made the target of attack 
by Hasdai ben Abraham Crescas (f, 1340-1410), which recalls Judah 
Ha-Levi’s criticism of Neoplatonic AristoteJianism three centuries earlier. 
Crescas’s religious philosophy is based on a reductio ad ahswrdum of 
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Aristotelian metaphysics as a whole. His critique of Aristotle demolishes 
such basic Aristotelian notions as Matter, Space and Time, and foresh^ows 
the approaching Renaissance. Pico della Mirandola quotes him extensively, 
and Spinoza, possibly also Giordano Bruno, are indebted to him. Crescases 
demonstration of the infinity of Space and Time renders Aristotle’s proof 
for the existence of God (that of the **Prime Mover’’) invalid. But even 
an infinite world requires as its ground a necessary Being. Creation need 
not be interpreted as an act in Time, but must be understood as Creatio 
ex nihilo. Like Gersonides, Crescas admits positive attributes of God. But 
God is essentially not a pure intellect; He is essentially pure love. It 
foDows that man achieves communion with God not through knowledge 
but through love. Prophecy is a result oi such communion in love. 

Crescas’s successors continue more or less the Aristotelian tradition of 
Jewish philosophy, but the steady deterioration in the political fortunes 
of Spanish Jewry during the fifteenth century is reflected in a decline of 
the philosophic spirit and in a trend toward religious dogmatism. 

Simon ben Zemah Duran (1361-1444) reverts essentially to the position 
of Maimonides, and resumes the discussion of “principles” of faith. He 
reduces them to three, i.e.^ Existence of God, Revelation, Reward and 
Punishment, principles which Averroiis had declared to be essential to all 
revealed religion, and from which, in the opinion of Duran, the whole 
system of Judaism could be derived. 

Joseph Albo (d. 1444) makes Duran’s triad the basis of an elaborate 
dogmatic system. His philosophy seeks to harmonize the essential elements 
of earlier Jewish thought, notably Maimonides and Crescas. In combining 
Saadi a’s and Maimonides’s views on natural law, he distinguishes between 
natural, conventional, and divine laws. Hugo Grotius knew his work, and 
may have derived from it his distinction between rational and revelationai 
Jaws. 

The last great Spanish-Jewish thinker is Don Isaac Abrabanel (! 437 " 
1509}, whose philosophy marks a complete return to religious dogmatism 
in the garb of philosophy. In his son, Judah Abrabanel (Leone Ebreo, 
c. 1460^. 1521}, the philosophic impulse comes to life again through his 
contacts with the leaders of the Platonic Academy of Florence, His 
D'udo^hi d*Amore^'* was the most successful philosophic work of the 
Italian Renaissance, and transmitted its spirit to other countries as well. 
Medieval philosophy had ignored the aesthetic elements of Plato’s philos¬ 
ophy. In Leone’s concept of the universe God is the source of both truth 
and beauty, and the universe a living organism animated by love. Leone’s 
theory of knowledge is essentially Averroistic.*® 

Elijah Dclmedigo (1460-1493), another Jewish philosopher of the 
Italian Renaissance, translated Averroes’s writings, at the request of Pico 
della Mirandola, from Hebrew into l.atin. His Exsmimtion 0/ the Faith 
strikes a balance between the doctrine of the double truth and the philo- 
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sophic interpretatEOJi of religion, as attempted by Maimoriides.^* DeJmedigo 
is the last Jewish Averroist of importance. 

From the thirtcerith down to the end of the fifteenth century, Averroism 
h^d been the dominating influenoe in Jewish philosophy, but concurrently, 
Christian Scholashosm had also begun to e^cercise some influence on a 
number of Jewish philosophers, in both Spain and Italy. HillcJ of Verona 
makes ample use of Averroes^s refutaEion by Thomas Aquinas, without, 
however, following Thomas in his complete rejection of Aver roes. 
Gersonides^s scholastic method obviously emulates the procedure in 
vogue among Christian Scholastics. Certain Christian traits are also un¬ 
mistakable in Crescases thought^ and Judah Messer Leon, too, exhibits 
some dependence on Christian Scholasticism. The transit ion of medieval 
Jewish philosophy from the Arabian to the Latin sphere of influence is 
reflected in the abandonment of Arabic in favor of Hebrew as a medium 
of expression for Jewish philosophy. The replacement of Arabic by 
Hebrew coincides with the gradual recession of Islam from Spain. A new 
terminology and style created In the Hebrew tongue^ which proved 
Itself plastic enough to express In ludd and graceful terms the subtle 
notions and distinctions of philosophic speculation. Harry A, Wolfson has 
pointed to the interesting fact that Jewish thinkers, espedally the com¬ 
mentators, introduced into the study of philosophy an attitude toward texts 
and a method of intcq:^^etatlon similar to that adoped by Rabbinic scholars 
toward the Talmud, and continued in the Rabbinic novellae upon the 
Talmud* The French school of the Tosafists, which began to flourish In the 
twelfth century, marked the climax of this development in the Middle 
Ages, and undoubtedly led to the introduction into the philosophic litera¬ 
ture of the form of novellae upon standard texts, “resembling the talmudic 
novellae in their external literary form even to the extent of ming the 
same conventional phrases by which questions and answers are introduced.” 
Crescas’s work is an Instance of that type of novellae literature in medieval 
Jewish philosophy.^* 

While medieval Jewish philosophy, in its latest phase, is somewhat 
Indebted to Christian Scholasticism, the latter movement owes a great 
deal to Jewish philosophic activity, espedally to the Jewish translators 
who helped to make Aristotle and Arubian philosophy accessible to the 
Latin West. The rediscovery of the lost works of Aristotle, as well as 
the newly established contacts with the philosophic speculations of Arabians 
and Jews, revolutionized the outlook of Latin Christianity'.'*^ The result 
w-as the recognition of philosophic truth as independent of Divine 
Revelation, and the rise of Christian Averroism W'ith its radical separation 
of philosophy and faith. The new development w'as made possible chiefly 
through the translations from the Arabic into Latin, a process in which 
intermediate Hebrew translations formed an integral part. 

One must, however, not underrate the significance of the translations 
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made by Christian scholars in the twelfth and thirteenth centuri^ from 
the original Greek into Latin, As Klibansty has emphasized, the intellec¬ 
tual development of the Latin West was not completely unrelated to that 
of the Greek world. It is most likely that the close political and economic 
connection between East and West from the earlier Middle Ages was 
accompanied by a marked influx of Byzantine ideas into the Occident/^ 
Thus Greek patristic literature was translated into Latin in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The translation of Aristotle’s De sft'ttita from the 
Greek into Latin is older than the Arabic-Latin one which was made by 
Michael Scot in my. Whereas Thomas of York interprets Aristotle 
invariably sectHtdutn exposittonent Atserroh —'following as he does the 
ArabiC'Latin translations—Thomas Aquinas quotes the exemphria Grs^^ea, 
Most of the Aristotelian works used by him had been rendered from the 
Greek into Ijitin, or had been revised, by William of Moerbeke, who 
had also translated Simplicius’s Commentaries on some of Aristotle’s 
works.*® 

But the important activities of the Christian translators, notably William 
of Moerbeke, Kobert Grosseteste, and Gerard of Cremona, were amply 
supplemented by the works of their Jewish opposite numbers. They were 
in that age the chief intermediaries between the Islamic and Latin civiliza¬ 
tions. A more detailed description of this aspect of medieval Jewish effort 
has been given by Charles and Dorothea Singer in The Leg^y of hrstei.*'^ 
The motives that prompted Jewish translators were varied, We know 

ggnerous Jewish patrons of literature such as Meshullam of Lunel, who 
was, perhaps, the first medieval Jewish Maecenas of his kind, and of 
Benveniste ben Solomon ibn Labi (fourteenth century). A number of 
Christian rulers such as Frederick II, his son Manfred, Rofcrt of Anjou, 
and Don Pedro III, sponsored translations of Greek, Arabian and Jewish 
works into Latin, The ultimate motive, however, was, according to Moritz 
Steinschneider, a genuine interest in the spread of learning,^ and due 
credit must be given to the numerous Jewish translators who, through their 
work, saved many of the literary treasures of the past from oblivion. 

3. Medieval Jewish Philosophv in Its Bearing on the World 

The final disintegration of the close-knit unity of medieval Scholasticism 
must be considered a natural process, seeing that the elements of which it 
was composed were of a heterogeneous nature. Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion liberate the religious spirit of the biblical tradition; Machiaveili 
renews the Roman concept of power; Grotius, Descartes and Spinoza 
rediscover, on the baas of Stoic thought, the autonomy of reason in the 
spheres of both practical and theoretical philosophy. This natural process, 
by which the three principal elements of the Latin civilization break away 
from their more or less artlficia] harmonization, has far-reaching effects on 
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the evoJution of the modem world. Human energies set free which 
for centuries had been harnes&ed to the labors of subtle rcconciJiatioriK 
The abounding vitality of the Renaissance^ which Buixkhardt so vsYidly 
describes, is a direct result of this release of energy* Important changes 
take place in the social and political spheres, in the development of com¬ 
merce and industry. The new discoveries and inventions of the period 
greatly enhance man^s self-consciousness> The individual citizen begins 
to assert his human rights vis-a-vis feudal pressure and ecclesiastic regimen¬ 
tation. The idea of reJigious tolerance emerges as one of the leading 
concepts of the modern aged- 

It would be idle to pretend that in this complex and universal process, 
which extends from the Renaissance down to the Enlightenment of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Judaism, or for that matter medieval 
Jewish thought, played a dominant role. The inferior social and political 
status of the Jews in the period concerned renders any such assumption 
meaningless. It would, however, be equally mistaken to ignore the con¬ 
tribution of Judaism, and medieval Jewish philosophy in particular, to the 
developmeni: of the modern outlook. As we shall see, this contribution i^ 
marked and has a quality of its own* It assumes considerable depth in the 
religious fieldj many of the heterodox movements of the Middle Ages, 
including the Reformation in its various forms, owe a great deal to Judaism. 
But Jewish influence extends to the purely philosophical realm as well* 

At first sight, it may seem paradoxical to attribute to medieval philos¬ 
ophy any significance for the evolution of modern thought. Are we not 
justified in contrasting medieval Scholasticism with the free spirit of 
inquiry that characterizes modern philosophy? In answering this objection, 
it may be pointed out that, notwithstanding its ^'modern” outlook, modern 
philosophy is much more indebted to medieval thought than Is commonly 
realized* It did not, like Minerva, spring full grown—from its father^s 
head—clad in glittering armor, and chanting a triumphant song of victory. 
Rather, did it arise as a result of a long process, stretching from the Renais¬ 
sance down to the philosophy of Enlightenment in the eighteenth century. 
Throughout this period of transition and growth, the medieval legacy was 
never extinct^ on the contrary, it formed the ever present background of 
thought and exercised an apprcciabJe influence. How considerably Des¬ 
cartes Is shaped by Christian Scholasticism has been demonstrated by 
Etienne Gilson, and re-emphasized by Jacques Mari tain in his fascinating 
book on Descartes.' A parallel case is Spinoza, who is as much heir to 
medieval Jewish philosophy as Descartes is to Christian, As Manuel Joel, 
Leon Roth and Harry A. Wolfson have shown—the latter with over¬ 
whelming evidence—medieval Hebrew literature is a baric element in 
Spinoza*s thinking^ 

With Leibnitz, the most erudite man of his century', the position is 
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essentially the same. He is steeped in medieval thought, both Chns- 
tian and Jewish, We owe to a French baron, A. Foucher de Carci), the 
publication of two manuscripts by Leibnitz, one containing a precis of, 
and observations on, Maimonides’s Guide-j the other commenting on a 
contemporary attempt to harmonize Spinoza and the cabbala."* Judging 
from his opening remarks in the first of the two manuscripts, Leibnitz was 
very much impressed by the profundity of Maimonides, of whom he says 
that he was *‘a distinguished philosopher, mathematician, physician and 
expositor of Holy Scripture” (“fitU in mathematkiif mtidkSf 

artSy deniquCf sucras scripiuraff inteliigeyitia ifisigni^). His acquaintance 
with both Maimonides and the cabbala are not without influence on his 
own philosophy, as Foucher de Careil and, more recently, Joseph Politella 
have shown.* Needless to say, he is even more thoroughly familiar with 
the Christian Scholastic tradition. In ajiswering John Toland's Christhmtty 
tfQt M.ys(erhui he reverts to the Scholastic thesis that nothing is allow'ed 
in theology which is contrary to reason, but that what is above reason is 
not therefore excluded.® 

Spinoza and Leibnitz are by no means isolated instances of medieval 
Jewish influence on seventeenth-century thought. In 1659 the appearance 
of BuxtorPs Latin translation of Maimonidcs's Gaiis (replacing the older 
translation by Justinian) had given rise to an intensified study of 
the Jewish philosopher.^ Leibnitz drew his knowledge of Maimonides 
from this translation,* In addition to Leibnitz, Hugo Grotius, John 
Seldcn, Pierre Bayic, John Spencer, and the Cambridge Platonists read 
Maimonides.® 

The cabbala, too, exercised considerable influence.®* As early as in the 
Renaissance period, cabbalistic thought had fascinated thinkers like Pico 
della Mlrandola, the first Christian student of the abbala, at whose 
suggestion Pope Sixtus IV had arranged the translation into Latin of 
Recanati’s cabbalistic Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and of other 
works besides,*® The cabbala held a special attraction for Milton, some 
of whose most original notions Denis Saurat has traced back to the Zahar. 
Saurat’s arguments have been disputed by MarCtn Alfred Larson, but 
without venturing to pass a verdict on this very intricate problem it does 
appear that there is a considerable measure of evidence for Milton’s in¬ 
debtedness to the cabbala.** It also seems from Harris Francis Fletcher’s 
work on Miltotds Rahh'mkal Reiidings (Urbana, University of Illinois 
Preffi, 1930) that Milton made ample use of Rabbinical commentaries on 
Scripture. 

The role of cabbala in the philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists 
(Henry More, Cudworth) has not yet been sufficiently clarified.*® Ernst 
Cassirer, in his excellent monograph on Tfm PUtonk Ranaisiattie m 
England and the Sehool of Caftthridge (Berlin, [932) ignores it entirely, 
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but there can be littJe doubt that cabbalistic in Hue nee was pronounced. 
On the other hand, one must not be misled by the use of the word 
“cabbala” in the works of this schoolj seeing that, Henry More's 
The Defense of the Threefoid C&bbeia (London, 1661) lavishly employs 
that term without offering a single quotation from cabbalistic ^vritings. 
His philosophy is a curious mixture of Plotinus, patristic thought, 
Descartes, Rabbinic exegesis and medieval Jewish philosophy. He is 
familiar with Maimonidcs, whom he calls “the most ration^ of ail the 
Jewish Doctors.”'* 

Of great significance is Malmonides’s influence on John Spencer, whose 
famous work, De iegfbtts Hebraeorum rituelibas et eontm rethnibtts 
(first published in Gimbridge, 1685) elaborates Malmonides's historical 
Interpretation of the ceremonial laic's in the Bible- To the rationalists of 
the seventeenth century the ceremonial laws appeared most aw'kward, if 
not offensive. Spencer is glad to use the historical argument and thus to 
maintain the “wisdom” of the Divine Lawgiver. Robertson Smith said 
of Spencer’s work that “it created the foundations of the science of com¬ 
parative religion.” As Julius Guctmann remarked, this title to fame can be 
claimed, in the first place, by Maimonidcs,'* The subject excited great 
interest, which did not abate in the eighteerith and the early nineteenth 
centuries, Pierre Bayle’s review of the second edition of Spencer’s work 
(1688) thoroughly approves of the author's aim to show that one need 
not resort, for the solution of all difficulties, to the inscrutable Will of 
God, but could demonstrate the reasonableness of the ceremonial laws 
of the Bible by reference to historical circumstances.'* In the eighteenth 
century', Moses Lowman, the author of A Rational of the Ritual of the 
11 ebretf} Wot shipin vthkh the ^nise designs and usef^ness of that Ritual 
ate explain'd, and vindkaied from objeetions (London, 1748) seeks to 
apply the “principles of true religion stated by Herbert of Cherbury” to 
the Mosaic law in order to show “iheir real virtue and w'orth,'’ but in 
fact goes back to Maimonides, w'hom he calls “the most learned and 
judicious Hebrew Doctor.”'* He also wrote A Dissertation on the ChU 
Gtyvemment of the Hebrews (London, 1740). 

As late as 1827, James Townley published a book entitled The Reasons 
of the Lcptos of Moses from the "More Nevochim" of Maimonides with 
notes, disseriaiionSf and a life of the author (London). It shows how 
persistent was the interest in Maimonides’s interpretation of biblical law. 
Townley quotes Clavering, bishop of Peterborough, the ardent admirer 
of Maimonides, W'ho had said, “The memory of Maimonidcs has hitherto 
flourished and will continue to flourish forever,” His references, in the 
preface of the book, to earlier publications on the subject, accessible to 
English readers, again show how deep and widespread was the interest 
in the discussion that Maimonides had started. He mentions, apart from 
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Lowman, Fergus’s Ow the Reoioiu^hlensst 0/ the Tiems 0/ iWojefj 
Michaelis’s Comtnentariet cn the ItSfss of Moses (4 vols.j translated from 
the German hy Smith); and Woodward’s On tfte Wisdom of the 
E^yftienSi which tries to refute the opinions of John Spencer,*^ 

A great deal of medieval Hebrew literature had been translated into 
l^tin, and thus made accessible to a wider public of scholars. M an 
interesting example we may quote the edition both of the Hebrew original 
and of its Latin translation of Maimonides’s Hilkot Ahoda Zara under 
the title /?. Mosts Maimonidae De Idololatria Uthety earn inter'pretatione 
Latina Of? Notts Dionysii Vossii (Amsterdam, 1641). But it appears that the 
knowledge of Hebrew among scholars and philosophers was fairly wide¬ 
spread. The humanists of the Renaissance had rediscovered not only the 
Creek, but also the Hebrew language, In the seventeenth century it was 
quite ^hionable to quote from Hebrew Rabbinic and philosophic litera¬ 
ture in the original language. The works of Hugo Grotius and John 
Sclden arc steeped in Hebrew learning. The same applies to Paul Fagius, 
Sebastian Muenster, Joseph Scaltger, John Buxtorf, Wilhelm Schikard 
and others.*® Wilhelm Schikard’s Mishpat hatn^Melek, Jtts Regiam 
Hehmeontnij e Tenebth Rshbinicis erutum £5? ivei donamm (J615) is 
another instance of interest in the biblical legislation, and betraj^s great 
Hebrew erudition. 

Rather significant, from a philosophic point of view, is William Wollas¬ 
ton’s The Relif^on of Nature Delineated (London, 1722). The book, 
whose first two editions appeared anonymously, ran into eight editions, and 
enjoyed an exceptionally wide circulation. Queen Caroline, who held the 
author in great esteem, commissioned John Clarke to translate its learned 
notes with their quotations in Ladn, Greek and Hebrew into English. A 
French translation of the work by Garrigne appeared at The Hague In 
1726.*® This scholarly and well-reasoned book, which shows also great 
gifts of literary grace, is in very large measure influenced by medieval 
Jewish philosophy, particularly by Maimonides, The “Religion of Nature” 
which it advocates is but a replica of Maimonides’s negative theology, but 
makes also ample use of other Jewish writers, such as Saadia, Abraham 
ibn Exra, Joseph Albo, and medieval commentators os well as talmudic 
and midrashic sources. The notes abound in Hebrew quotations side by 
side with quotations from Plato, Cicero, and Chrysostom; the latter’s 
hatred for the Jews, so violently expressed in his Sermons, did not save 
him from being cited in close proximity with Jewish writers. 

The foregoing literary survey will have made It plausible that acquaint¬ 
ance with medieval Jewish thought in the postmedieval period down to the 
nineteenth century was significant enough to influence the development 
of philosophy. The next question we have to answer concerns the nature 
of that influence. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey secs the two principal aspects of the evolution of 
modem thought in what he tcrniis European pantheism, on the one hand, 
and the idea of a universal, natural religion, on the other. In masterly 
fashion, he traces the history of European pantheism from Nicholas 
Cusanus over Giordano Bruno to Spinoza and Hegel, Scheiling and 
Goethe. In even greater detail, he describes the line of development that 
leads from the “universal theism'’ of the Renaissance philosophers to the 
Natural Law School (Grotius and Seldcn) and the movement of Deism 
in. the seventeenth century', and, further down, to the concept of natural 
religion in the eighteenth century philosophy of Enlightenment. Dilthey 
is emphatic that in both these lines of development great influence is 
ejtercised by the legacy of Stoic thought which the Renaissance had 
rediscovered.-'^ He may have overrated the role played by the Stoic 
revival-^ There can, however, be little doubt that from P’rands Petrarch 
(b. 1304) onward the awakening interest in human character and tem¬ 
perament creates a literature which goes back for its model to the Roman 
Stoics (Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus). From Petrarch and 
the Florentine writers, the movement spreads to Vivos, Cardano, Scaligor, 
Telesio, Montaigne, and reaches its climax in the scientific anthropologies 
of the seventeenth century. 

It is from this literature with its new awareness of the human will and 
that will’s immanent power that the philosophy of the age reedves its most 
stimulating impulse. It strengthens the belief in the moral autonomy of 
maji, and helps to disrupt the Christian dogma of original sinj it stands 
diametrically opposed to the asceticism and defamation of the body which 
characterizes the Middle Ages. To live in the full consciousness of power 
and beauty, to be sensitive to the passions and affections operating in 
private and political life, this was the ovenvhclming eitpcrience that mani¬ 
fested itself in the new literature on man.'** It went hand in hand with 
a pantheistic trend in metaphysics as w-e meet it in the Platonisrn of the 
Florentine Academy. In all this development a great deal of Stoicism as¬ 
serts itself. It penetrates the Platonism of the age, and communicates to 
it the monistic and pantheistic tendency of the Stoa. It infuses the spirit of 
humanism into the general outlook of the period. In a livay, the whole 
movement represents a revival of ancient paganism, all the more pro¬ 
nounced for its rehabilitation of Epicurus. Thinkers such as Giordano 
Bruno and Laurentius Valla are marked by a decidedly pagan outlook, 
not to speak of Machiavclli:'* 

But w'hilst Dilthey is justified in stressing the Stoic and generally 
pagan background of Renaissance philosophy, it must be pointed out that 
the transition from the Scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages to 
modern thought is not one from Christianity to paganism. The philosophy 
that emerges as the new European philosophy is still Christian, though 
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shorn of some of the dogmatic elements of Christianity. As Erich Prty^rs. 
re marked, the absolutist philosophies of the modern age are ^‘de-theologized 
theologies.^^ HegePs system cannot be divorced from his theological back¬ 
ground."^ Descarteses rationalism is a kind of secaUrized Scholasticism 
and Spinoza^s logical schematism is *'Shot through and enlivened by a 
religious awe in presence of the Infinite, which must be traced, not so 
much to his system and its effect, as to his upbringing in a Jewish family 
and to a transference to Dtw of the psychological attitude that 

an orthodox Jew would manifest to^^ard the Creator-G^ of Judaism^*"® 
Fnmz Rosenzweig put the position in a nutshell when he said that 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant and HegeJ were no longer pagan Greek 
philosophers, but Christian heretics. In them, a new, postmedLe^-al, syn¬ 
thesis between biblical religion and Greek philosophy is achieved."^ Our 
thesis is that this new humanist synthesis is decisively aided and promoted 
by the influence of medieval Jewish philosophy, in which the humani^ 
trend had been much stronger than in Latin Christianity. 

The humanist element, as represented by the Stoic tradition, w^hich the 
Renaissance rediscovered for the Latin West, had been at the bottom of 
medieval Jewish philosophy right from its inception. One of the essential 
differences between Jewish and Christian medieval thought lies in the 
fact that, while both share in the Neoplatonic and AristoteJian traditions, 
the Stoic legacy had been much more alive in Judaism than in Latin 
Christianity^ It had remained a potent factor also in the Eastern, Greek 
Church, as is evidenced by the writings of Clement, Orlgen, Nemesius of 
Emesa, and John of Damascus ^ all of whom are greatly indebted to 
Philo, It is due to the Philonic heritage that the humanist tradition was 
much stronger in the Eastern than in the Western Church-"^^ John of 
Damascus seems to have exercised some influence in the rise of Arabian 
Kalam, and in thi^ way", besides other channels, Stoic notions may have 
made their entrance into Islamic theology and philosophy.^ It was S. 
Horo\'itz who first drew attention to the Stoic elements in Kalam,and 
the matter is at present (1946) being further investigated*^^ The evidence 
available is enough to suggest that Stoicism played a decisive role in the 
evolution of Islamic philosophy* Medieval Jewish Scholasticism which 
takes its rise from the Arabian Kalam, bears, from the outset, eloquent 
testimony to this fact. 

That medieval Jewish philosophy is influenced by the pantheistic trend 
of the Stoa can hardly be denied. We know that the Philonic Logos play^ 
some part in GabiroPs and Judah Ha-Levi^s thought*®" The affinity of 
PhiJo^s Logos to the Stoic Logos is obvious, and it appears that the 
pantheistic outlook which informs GabiroPs attack upon Arisiotle is in¬ 
spired not merely by the intrinsically Jewish concept of unity, but by 
Stoicism as wcU. Gabirol secs in matter the matrix of all being, both 
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corporeal and spiritual “ It is interesting that, while Duns Scotus adopted 
his notion of materia utihffrjslis, Roger Bacon rejected it as leading to 
pantheism.** There is some truth in this oteervation, but remarkably 
enough, medieval Jewish thinkers such as Abraham ibn Ezra*'' and the 
mystics of Gerona, showed themselves amenable to this pantheistic trend 
of thought, which also dominates some of the cabbalistic systems.*® As 
Gerhard Scholem remarks, Spinoan could have claimed Moses Cordovero 
as his spiritual ancestor.*^ It is the Stoic legacy, in addition to its Neo¬ 
platonic tradition, that is largely responsible for the monistic outlook of 
cabbala. Renaissance Neoplatonism differs from original Neoplatonism 
chiefly on account of the influence of the cabbala, Ihe Renaissance view 
that matter, the flesh and nature are not a degradation, but an expresion 
of the Divine, Is first brought forward by Pico della Mirandola as derived 
from cabbalistic thought,** 

In this connection, mention must be made of a further contribution of 
medieval Jewish philosophy to the emergence of the modern view of the 
universe. Giordano Bruno rediscovered the infinity of space, and thus 
helped to lay the foundations of the new European pantheism, fie was 
preceded by Hasdai Crescas (t. 13+01410)! whose critique of Aristotle 
anticipates, in ail essentials, the Renaissance view.** Cre-scas’s arguments ^ 
largely determined by his immanent criticism of the absurdities to which 
Aristotle’s concepts of matter and space lead. But they are also guided by 
the influence of positive Jewish teaching. He quotes the famous Rabbimc 
dictum which calls God “the Place of the World,”** an utterance which 
Philo and, following him, John of Damascus, had paraphrased, and which 
played an important part in cabbala. 

Two things are implied in this concept. It breaks with the idea of God’s 
transcendence in a spatial sense, so characteristic of the medieval view of 
God beyond the spheres; and it gives a new meaning to space as a metaphor 
for the Infinite. The infinity of God becomes the symbol of space. It is 
in this sense that Newton understood the Rabbinic utterance that had 
become known to him through the Cambridge Platonists.*’ His famous 
phrase which describes space as setuoriam thus goes bwk to Jewish 
influence. Space is no longer a mere attribute of body or motion. Newton’s 
absolute space has since been replaced by Kant’s phenomenal space and by 
the functional space of modern physics, but this development was initiated, 
or at least heralded, by Crescas’s critique of Aristotle, which was ex¬ 
tensively quoted by Pico della Mirandola, and probably known to 
Giordano Bruno.** 

The Stoic dement in medieval Jewish thought is even more pronounced 
when we come to consider the medieval Jeivish contribution toward the 
development of the Natural Law School and of the modern view of 
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religion. The idea of natural law and natural religion is deeply ingrained in 
medieval Jewish thought. Saadia declares that human reason is able to 
work out the truths of revektlon, by its own independent effort, provided 
it avoids the pitfalls of Impatience and error. There is no essential differ¬ 
ence between the truths of reason and those of revelation. The problem is 
thus not so much one of reconciliation as one of explaining why revelation 
is at all necessary. Of his three answ'ers to this question, the most significant 
is the one which assigns to revelation a pedagogical function ^ it fore¬ 
shadows Lcssingfs theory of revelation as an educational force in the 
history of the human race.^® Saadiak view is influenced by the Kalam 
concept of natural religion (fitm) which, in turn, goes back to Stoic 
sources, as has been shown by Arent Jan Wensinck, It is reason, di^-incly 
implanted in man, that enables him to work out his own salvation.’** 

Saadia’s concept of mihml h'^ss as distinct from r^velathml Isexs arises 
from the same consideration.** It is adopted not only fay the Jewish fol¬ 
lowers of Kalam, but also fay Jewish Neoplatonists like Joseph ibn Saddik.*® 
Its rejection by Maimonides is in line with the Aristotelian tradition 
which reserves the aspect of rationality to theoretical truths only,*^ As Leo 
Strauss has shown, Judah Ha-Levi, too, admits the existence of a law of 
reason as the framework of every code, and identifies it with the law of 
nature. It includes the indispensable minimum of morality required for 
the preservation of any society, and the demands of natural piety as 
w'ell.*® Joseph Albo, toward the dose of the medieval period, speaks of 
‘^tw'O divine laws existing at the same time,” the reference being to the 
Noachic and Mosaic revelations. With the Talmud he affirms that “The 
pious of all nations have a share in the world to come.”*“ No doubt, the 
biblical concept of the Noachic laws with its implication of a basic morality 
common to all mankind greatly facilitated the acceptance by medieval 
Jewish thinkers of the Stoic notion of natural law. 

It is not surprising that the evolution of the idea of natural law and 
religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries should have followed 
the Stoic pattern, as Dilthey emphasized, seeing that medieval Jewish 
philosophy had preserved the Stoic legacy so effectively. It is no mere 
coinddence that the elaboration of natural law by Grotlus and Selden goes 
hand in hand with biblical exegesis and makes frequent reference to 
medieval Jewish sources. Grotius quotes Saadla’s distinction between 
rational and revelational laws, but seems to attribute it to Maimonldes,“ 
He knew Albo, and may have derived his knowledge from that source.®* 
What seems to have most impressed both him and Selden Is the tolerant 
outlook implied in the concept of the Noachic law. ‘'Among the Hebrews 
there were always living some strangers, persons devout and fearing 
God.... These, as the Hebrew Rabbis inform us, were obliged to observe 
the laws given to Adam and Noah, to abstain from idols and blood, and 
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othsr things that were prohilwtedj but not in the same manner to obsert^e 
the laws peculiar to the Jewish people*”^ 

Selden^ in the preface to his great work, Drf Jurs Natutali Genifum^ 
jffxia Dhdpfimm Ebra^orum^ Libri ^epiefft (1665), draws attention to the 
novels, introduced by him, of identifying the Jus NaiuraU Gefisium 
with the Noachic laws. The frontispiece of the book shows a group of 
bearded men, one of whom, obvnously a Jew', wears headgear. The group 
is assembled round an altar of stone which bears the Hebrew inscription, 
Mi^os Nuab (“the commandments for the descendants of Noah^*^). 
Two tablets of stone arc leaning against the altar, the one containing the 
First, the other the Second Commandment. The Jew' points with his finger 
to the tablet, on which the words Lo YiAyeA L^ka (**Thou shalt have 
no other gods besides Me*^) are dearly visible. He seems to insist that in 
addition to the seven Noachic laws the concept of the Unity of God Is 
entitled to universal acceptance* 

One may say that the frontispiece chosen by Sclden is symbolic of a 
trend of thought that can be traced throughout the periods of the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment, The universal theism and, arising from 
it, the concept of natural religion draw much of their inspiration from 
Jewish sources. Nicholas Cusanus opens the long and impressive series 
of humanists who advocate a universal religion of reason. As w'e shall 
see, in most of them medieval Jewish thought represents an important 
clement. His adoption of Maimonides^s doctrine of negative attributes 
compels Cusanus to give a new interpretation to the Christian concept 
of trinity as denoting not the essence, but the activity of Cod.“ This 
transformation of the Christian dogma enables Cusanus to plead for a 
universal religion j he feds that both jew^ and Mohammedans could 
accept his modified notion of trinity. In his De he claims that 

all religions arc essentially one. 

Gcorgios Cemistos Plethon (1385-1450), the spiritual begetter of the 
Florentine Academy, radically upholds the unity of God, and rejects the 
doctrine of trinity outright. His concept of the Divine Will is influenced 
by CabiroJ. As Gennadies reports, he ivas a disciple of the Jew Elissaios* 
His religion of humanity has many adinitEes to Judaism.®^ His avowed aim 
was “the foundation of a universalist theism as a new religion, different 
from Christianity/^^^ 

Marsiiius Ficinus, the leader of the Florentine Academy, Is likewise 
free from dogmatism, and deeply touched by medieval mj^ticism, includ¬ 
ing cabbala. He knew' Gijbirolj and his concept of love, in w'hich Platonic 
and biblical motifs are blended, may owe some inspiration to Crescas*^^ 

Pico della Miraiidola, tutored in medieval Jewish thought by Elijah del 
Medigo, and introduced into cabbaJa by Johanan Aleman, sees in cabbala 
a confirmation of Christianity^ but, in factj little is left of Christian dog- 
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matism in his uriversalist theory of salvation through knowledge of God.®^ 

It is in this atmosphere of humanism that Leone Ebreo, the Jewish 
Renaissance philosopher, finds his spiritual home. Had he remained in 
Spain, where Catholic Christianity was firmly entrenched, he would prob¬ 
ably, as Carl Gebhardt suggests, have shunned closer contact with the 
Gentile w'orld. In Italy he entered into an environment that was domi¬ 
nated, not by exclusiveness, but by a keen desire to absorb the humanist 
ideas of ancient paganism and of Jewish as w'eil as Islamic thought. In 
his Difflog/ii d’Atni>tej the most successful literary work of the Renaissance 
—it Was translated into several languages and transmitted the spirit of the 
age to the whole of Europe—Leone boldly underlines the fact that he 
writes as a Jew for the non-Jewish world j something revolutionary, and 
surely indicative of the new unlversalism that the Renaissance had 
created.®* 

In France, Jean Bodin had a deep understanding of Judaism, and a 
good know'ledge of medieval Jewish thought.** He lavishly quotes Philo, 
Saadia, Maimonides and other Jewish thinkers. In wrote his 

Hftapiom^res which purports to be a religious disputation in Venice 
between a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Reformer, a Jew', a Mohammedan, a 
representative of natural religion, and a pagan universalist. Both Solomon, 
the jew, and Toralba, the spokesman of natural religion, do credit to 
Judaism. Solomon is a full-blooded Jew, convinced of the superiority of 
Judaism j stressing the unity and incorporeality of God ; and placing the 
emphasis on practical morality rather than on theology. Toralba represents 
natural religion in terms of the Adamitic and Noachic revelations. He re¬ 
jects the Christian dogmas of incamabon and trinity. He subscribes to 
Solomon’s objections against the dogma of original sin. Thus, in Bodln’s 
view, Judaism and natural religion go very well together. 

It is not clear which of the conflicting religions Bodin accepted for 
himself. Dilthey thinks that he suspended judgment, and w-as prepared to 
recognize the relative truth of each religion, provided it fulfilled the con- 
dlbon of tolerance, Readers of the H^taplotagrcs in the seventeenth 
century, however, accused Bodin of being inclined toward Judaism, His 
treatment of Solomon is indeed exceedingly sympathetic, and Judaism 
is portrayed as much more consistent than Christianity.“ 

The universal theism of the Renaissance was attacked by the Reforma¬ 
tion, Luther vigorously renew'cd the Christian dogma of original sin 
and the eydusiveness of the Christian cbim to holding the key to salvation. 
He denounced Erasmus’s courageous plea for the freedom and essential 
goodness of the human will. But the evolution of the modern spirit could 
no longer be suppressed. The development of modern thought follows 
in the footsteps, not of Luther, but of Erasmus, Reuchlin, and Sebastian 
Franck.*^ They arc the heralds of the philosophic movements of the 
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seventeenth centuryj and they are shaped by the legacy of the Renai$sance 
in which so much of the biblical and mcdiev'al Jewish heritage had come 
to life again. From Erasmus there goes a straight line to Coornhert^ the 
great Dutchman who helped to make Holland the home of freedom of 
conscience and speech ^ to the heterodox movements of Sodnlani&rn and 
Arminianism, and to the Deists,®- 

Another school of modern speculative theology, which culminates in 
Fnedrlch Schklermacherj arises from the mystical tradiiion of medievaJ 
and Renaissance philosophy,^ and is also somewhat indebted to medieval 
Jewish thought, seeing that its spiritual ancestors (bkkhart, Cusanus) 
were influenced by Maimonides.” It is inspired by the same universalist 
theism which we met in the Renaissance-^ 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are filled by a longing for 
religious peace and tokranoe, for the establishment of natural religion, 
and for freedom of conscience.*" But the hopes cherished for the establish¬ 
ment of a universal religion of reason remained unfulfilled. The heterodox 
movements suffered defeat. The Cambridge Pktonists were unable to 
stem the ad^’^nce of Puritanism and orthodox Calvinism. Nevertheless, 
Cassirer assures us, the labors of these thinkers did not remain without 
resultj they paved the way for the “Enlightenment” of the eighteenth 
century, in which the struggle between Luther and Erasmus was resumed 
and derided In favor of the latter,®^ The weapons for this struggle had 
been forged in the seventeenth centur)'. Baylc^s Dictionary' became the 
arsenal of the whole philcssophy of Enlightenment. Bayle was emphatic 
that religion was primarily morality, and that the literal sense of the Bible 
must be discarded if it offends against the moral sense.®^ This seems a 
modern version of Maimonldes^s exegetical rule that Scripture must be 
interpreted in conformity to reason* Bayle knew Maimonides, whose 
doctrines of free will and providence he quotes."" Baylc^s work is followed 
up by Voltaire, who declares that reltglon Is to be judged according to Its 
moralising influence, and postulates tolerance as “the fundamental claim 
of reason” and “the very essence of the philosophic spirit.”'* 

A similar tendency prevails in English Deism. John LA>cke attempts to 
prove the Reasomtlmi^ss of CAristiarnty. Toland^s CAristmmfy wa/ Afyj- 
and TindaPs CArhtianiiy as Old as sAe Creatior$ make the point 
that the essential criterion for the genuineness of any revelation is its uni¬ 
versality and independence of time and space. Universality belongs to 
the moral law only. Religion is the knowledge of our moral duties fua 
divine laws. The primacy of practical reason is the guiding principle in all 
these moralistic interpretations of religion, a tendency w hich may hav^c been 
fostered from Jewish sources. Maimonides^s negative theology culminates 
In the idea of God as the Divine standard for man^s practical duties. In 
the famous last chapter of the Guida, the “hidden God” of the mystic 
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becomes the **revealcd God’’ of the moralist. We do not know the essence 
of God, but wc know His moral attributes. Ultimately, the God of 
theoto and the God of ethics are one, but as Maimonldcs’s thesis im- 
plies, the idea of God as the “moral God” is meaningful in itself. The 
significance of niorality is independent of metaphysics. This separation, in 
a sense, of ethics from ontology is the first step in a direction which was 
to be followed by the philosophers of rnodern Enlightenment down to 

Kant, , , 

The influence of Deism was decisively broken by Hume’s analysis of 
human nature, which destroyed the rational basis of natural religion. 
According to Hume, the raison of religion is neither logical nor 

ethical, but psychological; religion arises from the emotional states of 
hope and fear and other psychic phenomena which lie at the root of even 
the higher religions. Natural religion has thus to be discarded; what 
remains is, in the phrase which forms the title of Hume’s book, a “Natural 
History of Religion.’”^ 

This radical attack upon the rationality of religion did not make its 
influence felt during the eighteenth century; least of all hi Germany, 
where the influence of Leibnita’s harmoniaing tendency prevailed. It left 
room for the claims of both reason and revelation. Leibnita, M we have 
noted before, knew and admired Malmonldes, whose synthesis of faith 
and reason he must have felt to be akin to his own trend of thought.^ 

Moses Mendelssohn follows in the footsteps of Leibnita, The basic ideas 
of religion—the existence of a personal God and the immorl^ity of the 
individual soul—are universal possessions of mankind by dint of their 
reasonableness. They need not wait for revelation to be announced, since 
they are manifest at all times and cveiy-when::. In his famous phrase, 
Judaism is not a revealed religion, but a revealed law, Mendelssohn s 
importance as an apostle of tolerance in the eighteenth century is consider¬ 
able, and enhanced by his friendship with Lessing, who essentially shared 
his outlook. The difference between him and Lessing concerns the nature 
of reason in relation to history. Mendelssohn believes in the constancy and 
immutability of reason; Lessing holds it to be dynamic, not static. It is 
only in the historical process that the fullness of reason manifests itself. 
Man’s failures are necessitated by the dialectic nature of the historic^ 
process, and it is for this reason that wc must be tolerant and sympathetic 
tow'ard them.’" 

While Lessing is heir to the humanist tradition and a herald of Hegel, 
Mendelssohn is in intimate touch with both the humanist tradition and 
the legacy of medieval Jewish thought, particularly Maimonides. It is 
a testimony to the persistence of Maimonides’s Influence that Moses 
Mendelssohn could consider himself a disciple both of the medieval Jewish 
thinker and of the rationalists of his period. . 4 n Interval of almost three 
centuries separates Mendelssohn from the dose of medieval Jewish philos- 
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ophy. During that long interval Jewish philosophic activity had almost 
completely ceased. Tct whcHj after this period of silence^ broken only by 
Spinoza, Mendelssohn opened the new era of modem Jewish philosophy! 
he took up his position In a manner which suggested that he wiis in com¬ 
plete accord with the tenor both of his time and of medieval Je^vish 
philosophy. That he was able to do so is in large measure due to the 
influence that medieval Jewish philosophy, posthumously, as it were, had 
exerted on the evolution of modern thought* 

Our analysis would be Incomplete If we omitted reference to Spinoza^s 
great contribution to Eluropcan thought which began to exercise its in¬ 
fluence from the late eighteenth century onward. The revival of interest 
in Spinoza in the nineteenth century means that a great deal of the 
medieval Jewish legacy which he preserved came to be appropriated by 
modern thought. The ^^Jewishness^^ of Spinoza consists in much more 
than in his knowledge of medieval Jewish philosophy and the influence 
it had on the processes of his thinking* It is of the very c-ssence of his 
approach to the problems of philosophy. Santayana hardly exaggerates 
when he calls Spinoza^s pantheism a faithful expressionj in logical terms, 
of the biblical concept of the omnipotence of God."^® 

There is at work in Spinoza’s thought a Jewish pas^sion for unity 
which the medieval systems had failed to satisfy. As H. A* Wolfson has 
shown, the medieval attempt to derive the material world from a God 
wholly spiritual, can hardly be regarded as successful."'* Spinoza certainly 
refused to regard it as such, and although his concept of Na/ura 

destroys the biblical notion of the personality of God, it preserves the 
religious fervor of the biblical spirit. As Frederick Pollock put it, “God has 
not been reduced to nature, but Nature exalted to God*’’"® Moreover, in 
full conformity ^rith Judaism, Spinoza stresses the activ'ity of God. ^*It is as 
impossible for us to conceive of God as non-cxlsting as to conceive of him 
as not acting” (Eth, 11 , 3 sch*)* It is this concept of God as the active 
source of all things, as the power that pervades and animates the universe, 
which 50 deeply impressed Jacobi, Herder and Goethe. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the Indebtedness of 
Goethe to Spinoza, But dispute could only arise through a mechanistic 
interpretation of Spinoza’s system, an interpretation which is historically 
wrong and certainly in flagrant contradiction to Herder’s and Goethe’s 
^news of Spinoza*^*^ They rightly saw in Spinoza’s Substance the em 
the active power of the universe* They welcomed enthusias¬ 
tically the radical pantheism of this new “world religion” as Jacobi 
termed it, as an expression of the monistic trend of the age. Neither 
Descartes’s nor Leibnitz’s pluralistic systems could satisfy the o\xrivheIming 
yearning for unity that had taken hold of the post-Kantlan schools of 
Idealism. Both Hegel and ScJiellmg are deeply Influenced by Spinoza. 

There is yet another aspect of Spinoza’s Jei^ish quality. He comes to 
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philosophy) IS Loon Hoth observcsj not from physical scicfice or mathe- 
inatics or logiC) but from the problem of conduct as an eminently practical 
problem.'* He is primarily a moraJist, and for that matter, a Jewish moral¬ 
ist. His saying that “Blessedness is not the reward of right living, but the 
right living itself” is reminiscent of a famous passage in the Rabbinic EtAics 
of the His advice not to pursue the thin^ perishable—riches, 

honor^ sensual pleasures—but to love the object that is eternal and infinite, 
recalls a well-known passage at the end of Mai monidea’s Guide. Spi norm’s 
concept of Amor Dei Iriieliectuulis derives from the same source. Like 
Malmonides, Spinoaa affirms that man is the more perfect the greater the 
object of his knowledge and love, a phrase which seems to be echoed in 
a beautiful utterance of Kierkegaard: “Not one shall be forgotten who u'as 
great in the world; but each was great in his own way, according to the 
greatness of the things he loved. For he who loved himself became great 
for himself, and he who loved others became great through his devotion, 
but he who loved God became greater than any of these.”’* 

Spinoza’s ethics has met with fierce opposition, and was rejected by 
Herbart and others as irreconcilable with the moral consciousness. But 
Nietzsche showed deep insight into the Jewish character of Spinoza’s 
attitude when he remarked that Spinoza had restored to the world its 
innocence.** Spinoza’s view is the complete antithesis to the doctrine of 
original sin, which from Augustine over Luther to Pascal, Kierkegaard 
and Karl Barth has dominated the Christian consciousness. 

Epilogue 

Modem Jewish philosophy reflects the fundamental change in outlook 
that characterizes modern thought in geneml. It no longer seeks to 
harmonize the truth of revelation with those of authoritative pagan 
thinkers, but is concerned with the significance of the Jewish religion as a 
manifestation of the human spirit, and its place within the larger frame¬ 
work of thought, be it conceived as univer^ reason, the dialectic of the 
mind, the system of culture, or the human existence as such. 

The rise of Kantianism accentuated the division between the theoretical 
and practical spheres, which Spinoza and Mendelssohn had accepted. The 
destruction of rational theology, cosmology and psychology, which Kant 
had accomplished, made religion wholly dependent on ethics, and funda¬ 
mentally, an expression of practical reason. Kant’s ethical and religious 
philosophy proved exceedingly attractive to Jewish thinkers.* Moritz 
Lazarus (1824-1903) interprets Judaism as a system of ethics in the light 
of Kant’s “categorical imperative.” Hermann Cohen (134^-1918)1 
founder of the Marburg school of Ncokantianism, develops a Jewish 
reliejous philosophy from the premises of his own system. The Idea of 
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God is indispensable both to theoretical and to practical reason. Moreover, 
it establishes the necessary link between the two spheres by assuring the 
final realiaatlon of man's moral destiny within the natural order of being,® 
Cohen emphatically rejects Spinoaa's pantheism because it destroys the 
autonomy of ethics. Prophetic Judaism has freed the concept of God from 
its m)'thicaJ associations, and medieval Jewish philosophy has been follow¬ 
ing in this tradition. 

Hermann Cohen's The ReWf^on of Reason jrom the Sourcet of Judaism 
(published posthumously in 1919) goes much beyond the strict limits of 
his system of “pure ethics” in order to do justice to the essentially religious 
character of Judaism. It is the historic merit of Cohen to have refuted 
Spinoza's presentation of Judaism as a political legislation without universal 
religious significance, a view which Kant adopted from Spinoza. Cohen 
took up the challenge and vigorously renewed the Jewish claim to spiritual 
leadership,® 

The idealist movement in the early part of the nineteenth century had 
inspired Solomon Formstecher (iSoS-iSSp) and Samuel Hirsch (1815- 
1889) to recast the sj'Stems of Schelling and Hegel, respectively, in order 
to assess the true significance of Judaism within the dialectic process of 
history. Nahman Krochmal's (1785-1840) philosophy of Jewish history 
is influenced by Hegel, and helped to create the new science of Jewish 
historical research. Of particular profundity is the more recent elaboration 
of Schelling's “positive philosophy” and its combination with modern 
existentialism by Franz Roscnzweig (iS 86 -i 929 )-^ God, man and world 
are Irreducible entitles. The idealist attempt to derive everything from one 
single principle is mistaken. Philosophy can only seek to interpret the 
interrelations which exist between God, man and world. They are brought 
out In full by the terms Creation, Revelation and Redemption. Not the 
formal truths of logic in their timeless, abstract character are really vital 
and relevant, but the truths brought out in the relationships of human 
beings with God and with one another, truths which spring from the 
presentness of time, RosenzweIg*s “philosophy of speech”—the “New 
Thinking,” as he terms it—is indebted to Eugene Roscnstock-Hucssy.® It 
plays a notable part also in Martin Buber’s (b- iB?®) thought. His book, 
7 otul Thou —complemented by Between Man and Man (1947)—has 
exercised considerable influence on modern theology and social philosophy,* 
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CHAPTER it 


A PHILOSOPHY OF JEWISH ETHICS 
By Mordccat M. Kapkn 


Intniducttoii 

The wide range of subject matter discussed in this book as germane to 
Judaism* tcstiles to a far broader conception of Judaism than the conven¬ 
tional one which would limit it to a particular set of religious dogmas, 
practices and institutions^ The very fact that religion as such occupies only 
one section of the book, whereas the greater part of the book is devoted to 
a variety of subjects such as law, pc^etry, art, science, literature and social 
welfare, implies that Judaism is a many-faceted, dynamic dvilizatton, the 
civilization of the Jewish people* Once we realize this truth about Judaism, 
we naturally come to the conclusion that it is impossible to understand 
Judaism without knowing a great deal about the Jewish people. A knowl¬ 
edge of its history', sociology and demography is Indispensable for an 
understanding of Judaism. These considerations indicate the approach in 
this chapter to the study of Judaism as a contribution to world ethics. 

A comparative study of the different ethical sj’stems, or normative 
patterns of human conduct, reveals an infinite variety of practices approved 
by some peoples and condemned by others. But the underlying distinctions 
of right and wrong, and the accompanying inner inhibitions that we 
associate with conscience, can be found in every human society, even the 
most rudimentary. Even those high prinriples which are often referred 
to as the consummation of ethics are not monopolized by any one religion, 
culture or ethical system. 

Judaism, however, is unir^ue in being the first civilization consciously 
and deliberately to recognize the primacy of the ethical good in human 
life. It is unique in being the creation of a people which was the first to 
dedicate itself to the furtherance of what we generally speak of as the good 
life. Whatever acceptance and prevalence the good life owes to Judaism 
are the result of the fact that for centuries there has lived a people which 
did not merely produce a few religious leaders or thinkers who uttered 
some startling and inspiring ideas of ethical import, but which had the 

thi* chapter wai writWHi the tide of the boftk wai to b:iv« liCca JaJaijm anJ 
t&f Jev;t, Aa explained in the Preface. 
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highest interests and purpoises of Its entire population organized around the 
assumption that the ethical idea is fundamental to li’tdng as human beings. 
Judaism^s contribution to the good life was made possible because Judaism, 
not merely as a religion but as the living historical civilization of the 
Jewish peopJe, is the product of a new and original emphasis on the place 
of the ethical in human life. What that emphasis was, it is the purpose of 
this chapter to set forth* 

I. The Relation of Ethics to Religion 

Human beings in their mutual relations feci and act on the basis of what 
they expect of one another. These expectations, which assume a certain 
uniformity in human behavior, may be divided into natund and ethical. 
A natural expectation is one formed on the assumption that the person, 
with whom we have dealings, will feel and act toward us on the basis of the 
power we possess to help or harm him, to satisfy his wants or to cause him 
pain. We expect, for example, that one who owes us money should pay 
his debt. This is a natural expectation, provided we arc in a position to 
enforce payment. But if, despite our inability to enforce our claim and his 
ability to deny it, wc stUl expect him to pay his debt, we arc entertaining 
an ethical expecution* No human society could exist for any length of 
time if it had to depend entirely upon coercion. No social machinery can 
be so devised as to exert pressure ubiquitously. There are numerous 
occasions when the individual can manage to elude all law enforcement. 
This would mean that on all such occasions, if we could not rely on people 
to act ethically, we would never know what to expect of them. Such a 
state of uncertainty would lead to anarchy and chaos in social life. 

The tendency in p^esent^Jay apologetic literature of religion is to convey 
the impression that the combination of ethics and religion is an original 
contribution of the Judeo-Chrlstian tradition. The truth is that all human 
societies in one way or another look to their gods as Che chief guardians of 
moral behavior. It could not be otherwise, since no external authority cm 
possibly be adequate as a means of getting people to live up to moral 
requirements. A god^s gaze is alwaj's assumed to be capable of penetrating 
the most secret recesses of the heart. To quote but a few lnstances“in 
dci^ribing the ancient Mexican religion, Andrew I^ang says that “the 
prayers, penances and confessions . . . indicate a firm belief that even 
these strange deities ^made for righteousness,' loved good, and, in this 
world and the next, punished evIL”^ In the mythology of the Inca race 
the sun god is represented as addressing the parents of that race, as follow's: 
“My children, when you have brought the peoples of these lands to our 
obedience, you should have care to rnaintain them therein by the laws of 
reason, of pict}', of clemency and equity, , . . In this you will follow my 
example, for, as you knowj I cease not from doing goesd to mortals . , 
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James Henry Breasted devotes his entire book Ths Davm of Conscieftce 
to proving the unmistakable emergence of a moral order among the 
Egyptians as far back as five thousand years ago. One of the tomb reliefs 
of the Memphite cemetery reads: “I did that which men loved and the 
gods approved, that they may make my eternal house (tomb) endure 
and my name flourish in the mouths of men.”* Likewise the inscription on 
the tomb of the first known great explorer, Harkhup of Elephantine, bears 
testimony to the assumption, present in all human societies, that God 
demands obedience to the moral law. That inscription reads: “1 desired 
that it might be well with me in the great God’s presence.”* Similar 
examples of this intimate bond between morality and religion could be 
multiplied ad 

It is tempting to evaluate the character of a civilization on the basis 
of its ethical maxims. Even so high an authority as Breasted yields to that 
temptation. “As a young orientalist,” says Breasted, “1 found that the 
Egyptians had possessed a standard of morals far superior to that of the 
Decalogue over a thousand years before the Decalogue was written,”* 
In this he speaks not as a scientist but as a special pleader. If ever there was 
a case where comparisons arc odious it certainly is this one. There are times 
when it is far more scientific to be puzzled by what is unique in a phenom¬ 
enon than to see in it only the familiar. The truth is that there is nothing 
in any ancient civilization which can compare with the ethical implications 
of believing in a God Whose claim to ^cgiance and obedience is based 
on His having redeemed a people from bondajge to a tyrant, or that ran 
compare with the duty on the part of an entire population to set aside 
one day in seven to physical and spiritual recreation. No text should be 
torn out of its historical context, even in preaching, much less in objective 
science. 

To ascertain Judaism’s contribution to world ethics it is necessary to 
ascertain the historical backgroimd of mankind at the time that the in¬ 
fluence of Judaism made itself most felt. That was unquestionably the 
case when the classic world order began to break up. It is, furthermore, 
necessary to establish the particular context of Judaism as a whole, in order 
to discover what in its ethic was distinctive and therefore most likely 
to strike the attention of the Gentiles who came in contact with it. 

1 . The Dimension of the Ethical 

The study of human life has by this time made it clear that man’s 
deliberate efforts to better his lot and to improve himself lie in more than 
the one dimension of those vital needs, or vitalities, which man shares 
with other living beings. As manifestations of physical and mental life, the 
vita! needs are manifestations of power, for life is inherently power. Those 
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needs are governed by nature or necessity; yet in satisfying them, man 
must reckon with something more than their inherent necessity. Always 
something asserts itself that dearly lies outside that dimension, & insistent 
have been those transnatural factors in human life that they have succeeded 
in winning recognition for themselves as constituting the human differen¬ 
tial. All living beings arc, to be sure, governed by natural forces or 
impulses. These may even be the source of those higher developments in 
mim that mark him off from the rest of creation; but only in man do those 
natural forces or impulses achieve self-eonsciousncss. Self-consdousness in¬ 
troduces a new quality into the content of human life. That new quality 
impels man to live in other dimensions beside the one of the vitaiities or 
of power. One such dimension is that of the rational, or the universal, and 
the other is that of the spiritual, or the eternal. The dimension of the 
rational may be said to give fofitt to the content of human life; the 
dimension of the spiritual may be said to give to it purpose. 

To the dimension of the rational or the dimenaon of the universal 
belong all the interests and values that center around truth, or the knowl¬ 
edge of reality for its o^vn sake, together with all those interests and values 
which center around moral goodnessj or the practice of the right for its 
own sake. Since in ancient times the development of reason was for the 
most part limited, except in the case of Hindu and Greek philosophers, 
to the interests and values of moral goodness, the term “rational” will here 
be used interchangeably with “ethi^,'’ and vice versa. To the dimension 
of the spiritual, or the eternal, belong the three groups of interests and 
values that center respectively around (i) personality, or the self as a 
responsible being, (a) the social group, which is the medium of man’s 
physical and mental life and growth, and which evokes his loyalty, and 
( 3 ) the totality of things, or cosmos, as divine, or as contributing to man’s 
sdvation or self-fulliliment, and as evoking his piety. 

The significant fact about any human society, from the most rudimentary 
to the most civilized, in which the integrative forces are stronger than the 
disintegrative, b that the rational and the spiritual values not only figure 
in the mutual relations and expectations of its members but are also re¬ 
garded as original and autonomous instead of as derived from, or 
ministering to, the vitalities. To be sure, health, prosperity and social 
approval are generally considered rewards for ethical conformity, and 
for deference to the interests of personality, society and God; but those 
rewards are only incidental. In fact, the rationality or spirituality of any 
act is impugned as soon as it is believed to be motivated by the prospect 
of reward. 

From the foregoing we can realize what is meant by the universality of 
ethics and religion. The diversities in ethical and religious thought and 
practice result from the differences in the opportunities to achieve fcnowl' 
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edge and social contact with other groups and ways of life. The scope of 
life possible to a rudimentJLry society like that of a nomad tribe which 
wanders from oasis to oasis is far narrower than that possible to an urban 
community which engages in trade and commerce, That narrowness is 
bound to be reflected in its ethics and religion. Except when under the 
influence of some individual or collective passion, human beings normally 
reckon, according to their lights, with the rational and the spiritual in¬ 
terests. So long as any human group is sufficiently integrated to know itself 
as a unit, and is not subject to extraordinary pressure or influence, it 
manifests an unmistakable regard for rational and spiritual considerations. 
Every normal society reflects some sensitiveness to the universal values of 
reason and to the eternal values of the spirit. 

3. Whkn Ethical V'alujss Are Questioneo 

Societies of men—families, tribes, clans, federations of clans, and city- 
states—have always been in a condition of flux, due to the pressure of 
populations on the food supply. In the struggle for existence, the weaker 
societies are broken up by the stronger. The survivors of the weaker society, 
finding their inherited rvay of life unable to provide them with the 
necessary protection and maintenance, become reconciled to their con¬ 
querors’ way of life. But there arc societies which fall victim to disintegra¬ 
tion, not as a result of direct assault from without but of intrigue and 
struggle within. Then the very assumptions on which social solidarity is 
based begin to be questioned. Those assumptions will generally be found to 
belong to the ethical and the spiritual dimension of life. 

Such a questioning attitude, however, never achieved the articulation and 
self conscious ness potent enough to act as a disruptive force on a large 
scale until the appearance of the Creek Sophists. Their activity was part of 
the general disintegration of the Greek spirit. The scientific progress, 
which had prepared the way for them, became in their hands a means of 
undermining all faith in the rational and spiritual foundations of society. 
By making a business of training young men for political careers, they 
succeeded in developing in those who were to be entrusted with authority 
a cynicism toward the very moral values that were essential to conscientious 
exercise of power. The morally corrosive influence of the Sophists reached 
down to the period of the Roman Empire and had no small share in ite 
final disintegration. 

Skepticism, whether intellectual, ethical or spiritual, thrives on social 
decay. Its procedure generally consists in proving that the higher values, 
which arc upheld as the special distinction of man, are in effect nothing 
more than indirect or disguised mtsans of gaining power over others. 
The yearning for truth and the passion for righteousness are shown to be 
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merely ^ form of aelf-delusion. The undermining of faith in the intrinsic 
reality and worth of man^s higher values is aided by the prevalent diversity 
in km, customs and moral expectations* That diversity was piayed up by 
the Sophists as evidence that all ethical standards were nothing more than 
subjective and without any inherently obligatory character. The very^ ideal 
of justice became in their hands a mere honorific term for the cunning 
exercise of power which the strong welded over the weak, or for the 
vindictive urge of the weak against the strong* Such reasoning led to the 
nihilism that threatened to paralyse man^s efforts to transcend his 
selfishness. 

The initial impulse to counteract this menace of moral nihilism came 
from Socrates. He succeeded in transmitting to subsequent generations the 
deep conviction that there ought to be a way of recapturing the faith in 
fundamental principles of truth and goodness as universally valid and as 
independent of their partial and distorted embodiments in Eictual life* 
Three schools of thought, the Placonic, the Arlstotcflan and the Stoic, 
which flourished during the Greco-Roman period, sought to retrieve the 
recognition of the inherent otherness of rational and spiritual values, an 
otherness that renders their essence independent of all considerations of 
power. Thus Plato discovered the nature of the idea as something other 
than any of its embodinients. He maintained that the highest Idea of all, 
the Idea of the Good, was identical wilh God* Aristotle saw the danger 
of assigning complete otherness to the good and true^ it was likely co lead 
to a final separation of the idea from the tangible realities of existence* He 
tried, therefore, to hold on to Platons discover}' without having to sever 
connections with the dimension of power and the vitalities in which wc 
live and have our being. The Stoics attained the clearest and most emphatic 
enunciation of duty, and the consciousness of the ^^ought” as the verj' 
essence of reason w-^hich men share with cosmic reason. They exprei?sed 
their intuitive awareness of the distinctive ethical dimension by stressing 
duly as an imperative of reason. Their emphasis upon the originality, 
independence and otherness of the ethical is so much like Judatsni^s 
assumption concerning the nature of the good life that Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria^^ w'as able to regard Stoicism as little more than a Greek version of 
the teachings of Moses. 

With the prominent role of the great philosophic schools in those days, 
and especially with the great influence w'ielded by the Stoics in high social 
and governmental circles, one w^ould imagine that they should have 
succeeded in checking the progressive social disintegration and the moral 
disorientation of their day. Their learning had a marked influence on 
Roman jurisprudence, but their teachings had no effect on the inner life 
of those who controlled the descinles of the state. It did not even touch the 
masses, which were becoming increasingly demoralized* The military 
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campaigns carried on by Rome contributed to the supplanting ol vast 
populations. The number of hxnmn beings transported and sold into 
slavery and thus left ctiltumUy and spintmlly rootless kept growing. The 
intellectualized ethics of the philosophic schools had no message for these 
forgotten people. The Stoics became^ as it werc^ private chaplains of the 
well-to-do^ with never a thought for the underprivileged who constituted 
the bulk of the popuktlon. 

4. The WESTliJtitf Woai.o Saved from Moral Disintegration by Judeo- 

Christian Tradition 

Within this mass of confused and disintegrating humanit)', the Jewish 
people appeared as a strange and incYplicabk phenomenon^ Despite the 
most cruel blows of fate, this people dung desperately to its group life 
and managed to survive by virtue of its conridence in its of life as the 
only one certain to bring salvation to mankind. The Jewish people lived in 
a state of dispersion far beyond the borders of its own land; yet all its 
scattered communities regarded themselves as bound together by a common 
destiny^ So contagious was the example of the Jews that many Gentiles^ 
noting the inner sense of security that Judaism afforded its adherents, 
joined the Jewish people* 

Before long a new wave of religious enthusiasm swept from Palestine to 
all Jewish commujiities in the Diaspora, In the form of the Christian 
gospel. That gospel not only retained the confidence the Jew's had had in 
their own way of life, as well as the original emphasis upon the primacy 
and the divine character of the ethical, but it also possessed the irresistible 
vigor and impetus of a new revelation* Thus did the long stored-up moral 
energy of the Jewish people sweep across the Western world like a tidal 
wave. In the same my that Paid saved the personality of Jesus from 
oblivion, so did Christianity save the ethical emphasis of Judaism from 
being confined to the Jewish people. In both instances, however, trans¬ 
mission of values from one civilization to another resulted in their re¬ 
fraction. 

The fact, however, that the JudcO’Christian W'ay of life called forth 
astonishment and admiration among the spiritually uprooted and dis¬ 
oriented in the Greco-Roman world doc^ not mean that they had a clear 
idea of what Tvas most significant in that way of life* They were scarcely 
aware of the distinctive character of the ethical teachings and ideals in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. They did not weigh the ethical precepts 
of Judaism or Christianity against those of Stoicism. They merely found 
in that tradition an answer to the question that then troubled all who 
sought some means of overcoming their sense of frustration: What is 
salvation, and how can one attain It? The conviaion that accompanied the 
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answer given by Judaism and Christianity brought into sharp relief the 
ethical teachings that were included in the answer. In a world in which 
ail ethical values and assumptions were in danger of being jwept aw^ay, 
the sincerity with which the Jewish people affirmed the divinely revealed 
nature of its own T^'ay of life, provided the only safe anchorage. 

No philosophy, however consistent and edifyingp could hope at that 
stage of human development to restore the confidence in the inherently 
independent and underived character of the difference between right and 
wrong. Philosophic thinking had destroyed that confidence^ Only super¬ 
natural revelation could restore it+ The Jews were the only people who, 
at that critiail period In the life of Western mankind, were convinced that 
God had revealed to them the true way of life. Moreover, the ardent 
conviction that the God Who had revealed to them their way of life was 
the only true God, reinforced the validity of the claim that their way of 
life was divinely revealed and therefore unquestionably true. By affirming 
the oneness of God and prohibiting the worship of Him under any con¬ 
ceivable image, Judaism was able to hold its own against the philosophies 
of the day, not onJy in the ethical aspect of reason but also in the 
metaphysical. This rendered its teachings acceptable to the sophisticated as 
well as to the unlettered. The same is true of Christianity* r\ccordlngly, 
//j^? /Am /Ae Jewish feojfle reftJered io huftim^ ^khihation ftmy 

bs said to CQmk/ in A^ng restored confd&nce in the and 

derived eharacler of the ethk^t values afid in their indefendencs of the 
consideratiofis of expediency and sdfdnterest. 

Undoubtedly the assertion that the Ten Commandments were spoken 
by God at Sinai, taken lltemlly, conveys a fact which is in conflict with the 
modern man’s outlook. But a knowledge of the workings of the andent 
mind and of the way it was wont to report its profoundest experience has 
taught us to penetrate beneath the surface of a tradition and to get the 
functional significance of that tradition, from the standpoint of the attitudes 
and behavior it is^is intended to call forth. There is a large area of feeling 
and experience for which e^'en the most articulate lack the right expression. 
Suppose an ancient people, untutored in philosophic speculation, had the 
irresistible intuition that the ethical values stemmed from a source other 
than that of Individual expediency'—^by no means Incredible—how could 
they put that intuition into words other than those recorded in the Jewish 
tradition? As what else than a revelation from God could they possibly 
describe this experience of compelling certainty? The sense of inner 
compulsion which a highly important truth always carried with it led the 
ancients to ascribe that truth to a source which belonged to a different 
dimension of being from that of normal experiencei Such a source could 
only be Divine Revelation, 
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5 - Moral VALUff-3 Gives Fousdation or CERTAijsrrv bv Judaism 

In the light of these considerations, Judaism’s contribution to world 
ethics consists in having reaffirmed the objective character and cosmic 
significance of the difference between good and evilj right and wrong, at a 
most critical juncture in the historj' of Western mankinds That affirmation 
hy itseJf did not determine the content of the ethical values. It did not, 
for example, actually answer the question whether slavery and polygamy 
wet^ morally right or wrong. But it helped to re-establish the certainty that 
a moral standard ^■as part of the verj' nature of realit)', and that to function 
as human beings we must alwajs strive to approximate it in all our relations 
with one another 

Because the modern era is also one of social confusion and disintegration, 
there has been a recrudescence of the nihilist notion that the only function 
of power is to be succe^ful, regardless of the claims of reason and spirit. 
The first sensational formulation of such nihilism in modern times is to be 
found in Machlavelli^s The Pritf£e. It fi.njil]y attained rodomontade swag¬ 
ger in Niet^schc^ Many thinkers have sought to restore the rational 
foundations of ethics, but none with as much acumen as did Kant- His great 
contribution to the understanding of the nature of the moral law consists 
in the rediscovery of its intrinsic rationality and worth, independently of 
any empirical consequences to which its application may lead. He stresses 
again and again the need of its being observed for its own sake and not for 
the sake of happiness or any other good. In describing the moral law as a 
categorical imperative, which is the expression of the autonomy of the 
practicil reason, Kant definitely assigns to it a different dimension from 
that in which man lives out his vital needs and powers. This fact, which 
Kant points out as true of the moral kw, is what human beings normally 
experience in the form of intuition, and whaE the Jewish people with its 
tradition, which it regarded as divinely revealed, helped to conserve for 
VVestern civilization. But what the Jewish people accomplished no individ¬ 
ual thinker or school of philosophers could have accomplished. 

How liable human beings are to lose their normal intuition concerning 
the objective and under!ved character of the moral law, has been amply 
demonstrated in the 1930’s by the spread of fascism. Fascism is essentially 
moral nihilism. In its lethal effect on human life it outstrips by far the 
moral nihilism of the philosophic hedonists, who declare that pleasure is 
the only criterion of the go<xl. According to fascism, virtually the only 
thing w'orthwhile in human, life is the possession of power over other 
pcople^s lives and happiness. Nietzsche’s nihilism can be practiced only 
by the individual who possesses extraordinary cunning and prow'css. But 
fascism goes much further and makes it possible for every Tom, Dick or 
Harry.' to act out the tendenq?^ to nihilism. This tendency is no leiss iiuiate 
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tKaii the tendency to reckon with the moral law, even as the death-wish 
is as innate as the will-to-livc. If rnanlund will recover from its con¬ 
temporary partial relapse into moral nihilism, it will be only through some 
extraordinary reassertion of its wiH-to-Iive. Some rightly choose to call such 
a reassertion a manifestation of Divine Grace, 


6 . The Area of Human Delations the Principal Object of Jewish 

Ethics 

From the standpoint of ethical theory, it may be sufficient to establish 
the autonomy, the otherness or the different dimensionality of the moral 
law of ethical values. But from the standpoint of everyday living and the 
betterment of human relations, it is necessary to know to which of the needs 
or vitalities of human life the moral Jaw is to be applied. This involves 
specifying the particular vital functions which are most prone to moral 
evil, or to the violation of the moral law. If we divide the vitalities into 
two main areas, one harboring the physical desires and the other the 
various strivings and ambitions which function through the mutual rela¬ 
tions of human beings, the tendency in certain ages and civilizations, like 
the Hindu and the medieval Western, has been to regard the physical 
hungers as man's chief stumbling block. This has been especially true in 
relation to the sex hunger. 

Judaism, on the other hand, may be said to have been the first civilisa¬ 
tion to insist that the field of human relations is the area most in need of 
being brought within the dimension of the moral law, l"he tendency of the 
strong and the clever to exploit the weak and the simple is, in the estimate 
of Judaism, the source of man’s undoing. To be sure, Judaism abounds 
in taboo and restrictions intended to restrain the physical hungers from 
running riot. But whatever provision it makes for such restraint it does 
essentially in the same spirit as modern society provides for the social 
health of the community, as a kind of hygienic measure. Only to the extent, 
however, that human relations are implicated in those physical hungers 
do those hungers become subject to moral law. 

Since the main evil in the area of human relations, which has ever 
brought in its wake chaos and disaster to human life, is the lust to dominate 
(directly, when one is strong enough to do so, or indirectly by identifying 
oneself w'ith the leader or his mob in whom such strength resides), that is 
the evil against which Judaism principally invokes the moral law. This 
distinctive note in the ethics of Judaism is quite unmistakable, A summ^ 
of the ethical teachings in Israel’s Torah might well be the famom scrip¬ 
ture in Zeeharbh; “Not by might nor by power but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts” (Zech. 4:6), or even the less well knoivn scripture in 
Samuel: “For not by strength shall man prevail” (I Sam. 2:9), 
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7. The Ethical Implication of To^ah as a Constitutive Principle 

or People HOOD 

*Torah^^ Is often used, in a limited sense, to designate the Pentateuch 
together wUh the mass of Rabbinic tradition based on it- As such *Torah” 
consists of the Written and the Oral Law.^* The term ^^Torah” may also 
be used In a wider sense, to designate all that we understand by Judaism, 
To grasp, however, the essence of what that term conveys in this wider 
sense. It is necessary to study carefully what it represents in its more 
limited sense. The Torah as the Written and the Oral Law is not a book 
or a code but a people-making instrument. It was the charter of the Jewish 
people. This function of Torah throws much light upon Judaism^s con¬ 
tribution to what has been described as ^^thc ethical seriousness in our 
Western culture.^ As an Idea, therefore, ^‘Tcinih*' may be said to represent 
the principle that made the Jews into a people, 

Rab Saadla®^ uttered a most penetrating truth w*hen, in referring to the 
Jews, he said, “The only thing that makes us into a people is the Torah.” 
By that he probably meant to negate the Idea that it was kinship, blood 
or race that made the Jews Into a people, and to affirm the fact that the 
particular pattern of living or way of life unfolded in the Torah formed 
the bond of ethnic unity. There is another possible negation involved 
in Rab Saadia^s statement. It may justly be interpreted as implying that 
the constitutive principle of Jewish peoplehood is not the power the group 
has over Its individual mom^rs^ as in the case of all other peoples, but the 
opportunity which the Jewish group affords the individual Jew to share 
the way of life promulgated In the Tomh, This amounts to saying that, 
in so far as the Jews felt that the Torah was the constitutive principle of 
their peoplehood, It precluded the machinery of state from being that 
principle* 

The state as a political entltj^ is essentially the organisation of the force 
inherent In a nation* A statc<onstitutcd nation is therefore the product of 
force, regardless of moral law as such. The machinery of the state has all 
too often been directed against the underprivileged within the nation Itself 
as well as against other nations. Franz Oppenheim, in his book TA& 
proves that, historically, the state is the product of the same forc^ 
which enables the invader to conquer and take away the lands and goods of 
the conquered. It is therefore intrinsically the antithesis of morally consti¬ 
tuted organization* Those who compiled the Torah, and had it adopted as 
the basis of Jewish unir>s had no such sociological ais^reness of the origin 
and true character of the state, yet intuitively they must have sensed these 
facts about the state. 

Likewise, the spiritual leaders of the Jewish people seem to have been 
eager to prevent Israel from being completely identified with the state and 
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dependent upon it for surviviil. To mention only a few striking examples 
of this negative attitude: the early preference for divinely sent instead of 
popularly chosen leaders, the resistance which the prophet Samuel Is said 
to have displayed toward the people's demand for a king, the Torah’s 
fau nal reference to the appointment of a king as optional instead of as an 
expected procedure, the prophet Hosea’s allusion to the institution of king- 
hood as irritating to God, and above ail, the greater judicial and legislative 
authority which Pharisaism** conferred upon the spokesman of the Torah 
than upon the representatives of the state. All these Instances point to a 
conscious deprecation of organized force as the bosk principle of people- 
hood. The ethical implications of that attitude to the state are, indeed, far 
reaching. The significance of this attitude in our day may be inferred from 
the fact that it is the very antipode of that implied in the Hegelian con¬ 
ception of the state as “the Divine Idea as it exists on earth.” What that 
conception implied, and what happened when it was acted on by some 
nations, was frankly expressed in the well known epigram of IL V. 
Treitschke: “The e^ence of the state is in the first place power, in the 
second place power, and In the third place, once more, power” 
staai UTtd Eiaheitsiaat”). 

Since, according to the idea of “Torah,” the authority of the people as 
a whole over the Individual who is a member of it does not stem from the 
collective force which it can bring to bear upon him, that authority must 
stem from another source. That source is none other than the Will of God, 
which the people mediates for the individual, Torah thus cante to represent 
the articulation of the Will of God as it manifested itself, first, in the 
career of the people and, secondly, in the particular way of life to which 
the people was committed. The Jews thus evolved the principle that the 
basis of society, or Its main cohesive influence, w'as not the power the strong 
might wield over the weak, but the common submission of both strong 
and weak to the Will of God. The Will of God is not the will of a mighty 
potentate who can Intimidate human beings into obedience, but the prin- 
dple of righteousness conceived in cosmic terms and become articulate in 
the people’s philosophy of life and in the precepts and commandments 
that set forth the norms that guide its life. 

The unity which the Jewkh people, through its Torah, held up 
^ the only kind that may legitimately bind men together, coincides 
with what Josiah Royce interpreted to be the motivating influence of all 
ethical living. Royce identified loyalty to a cause as the most potent factor 
for the good life. He defined a “cause” as “some coticeksed^ attd yet also 
real, spiritual unity tohk/t links many individual lives into ona, and yihkh 
is therefore essefttially superhumaft, in exactly the same sense in vhick ttw 
jind the realities of the world of reason to he superhumaft. Yet the cause is 
not, on that account any mere abstraction. It is a live something. ‘My 
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honie,^ ^my faniily,’ service^* ^mankindj* *the church/ *my art/ ^my 
science/ *the cause of humanity/ or once more Xiodh WilFj such are the 
names for the cause . . . This cause is not a mere heap or collection of 
human beings j it is a life of many brethren m unity - . - Such a principle 
does not meajij ^Jose yourself/ or even simply ^sacrifice yourself;^ It means 
^Be as rich and full and strong a self as you can^ and then with aJJ your 
heart and your sou! and your mind and your strength^ devote yourself to 
this cause, to this spiritual unitj/j in which individuals may be, and (when 
they are loyal) actually are, united in a life whose meaning is above the 
separate meanings of any or all natural human beings.* Every word 
in the foregoing passage brings out mest sharply the implications of that 
section, of the Torah known as the w'hich it has been the sacred 

duty of every Jew to read tvfice daily. There everj^one in Israel is invoked 
to love God with all of his being and to express that love by being ever 
mindful of God*s behests and communicating them to his children. The 
love of God w^hich the Israelite is called upon to foster is the exact equlva- 
lent of the loyalty to a cause which Royce so w^armly urges as indispensable 
to salvation, 

S, The Rationale Foa. the Gooo Life Supplied by the Torah 

Narrative 

How did the WilJ of God^ according to the Torah, reveal itself in the 
career of Israel? In answer, the Torah unfolds the panorama of the crea- 
tion of the world and the spread of mEnkJnd, and it indicates the place 
of Israel In that panorama. This gives to the Torah a function which very 
few suspect, since to most people Torah is only a synonym for law. That 
function is to convey to the individual an orientation that is expected to 
motivate loyalty to his people and Jove for his Cod, and to arouse in him 
an eagerness to perform God*s Will as revealed in His people’s code of 
law and ethics. This means that on a par with legal and ethical precepts 
IS the narrative that serves as their background and rationale. The jew^ is 
not expected to obey God^s Will blindly. Such obedience might be 
prompted by fear, or by the aw^areness of God’s overwhelming power* 
That would destroy the very essence of the ethical deed* A deed is ethical, 
as has been shown, only to the extent that it is a free act. It is a free act 
when motivated by the love of God. The reason for loving God, which the 
Torah advances to the Jew, is not the success or prosperity he might enjoy, 
or share with his people, but the divinely guided career and the God- 
appointed destiny in which he should participate as a member of that 
people. This accounts for the importance the Torah attaches to having 
the Jew oriented as definitely as possible concerning the place of his people 
in God’s world. 
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Seldom are the foregoing faces regarded as having any ethical signify 
icance. The truth ;p however, is that Judaism has made a far greater contri¬ 
bution to the good life by means of this indirect emphasis upon the need, 
on the part of every individual^ for an cthico-spiritual orientation to life 
as a whole than if it had developed in eSabomte form some alstract argu¬ 
ment concerning the nature of the moral good. Judaism could not have 
Stressed more strongly the principle of the dignity of the human person 
than by thi$ recognition of the right of the individual to know the general 
pattern and meaning of life and the place of his own group in that pattern. 
It is like honoring a soldier who is a mere private with information not 
only about the tactics of ihc battle buE also about the strategy of the war. 

TAe comprffA&nsivmejj of (As mrraihff foriion of ^A^ ToraA &nd tAe 
wifA vG/ikh its stgrtifkani points <2r^ AigAligAt^d A^e^ probdAly 
dott^ more to foster AotA cosmic &nd group cotisdousness^ first in t/te 
/tfMj i^nd then in tAe edAerimts of CAristknity &nd Isl&m^ &s 0 r^thwle 
for etAkal attitudes and condfiet^ tAm alt the systematic sAinAing of tAe 
pAilosopAers. It matters not that, from a scientific viewTioint, the narrative 
of the origin and early beginnings of Israel is on the whole legendary^ 
That very fact is perhaps all the more reason for regarding the narrative 
section of the Torah as ethically significant, because it points to the existence 
of definite ethical assumptions as having shaped, If not actually having 
created, the narrative material. 

In this discussion only the merest mention can be made of what renders 
the Torah narrative so conspicuously importantj from the standpoint of 
the good Itfe^ The career of Israel is there shown to owe its beginnings to 
God^s purpesse of having a people that would fulfill His Will. What God 
wills concerning man is clearly stated in the reason given for God^s choice 
of Abraham as the founder of a people: *^For 1 have known him to the 
end that he may command his children and his household after him, that 
they may keep the way of the Lord, to do righteousness and justlce^^ (Gen. 
18:19). That choice fell upon Abraham because he happened to be the 
first human being to obey God implicitly. He fulfilled the Divine behest 
to be tamim (“simple” or “perfect”) W'hich, to Judge from the various 
contexts in which that term is used, implies acting in a spirit of implicit 
obedience to God. Thus Abraham is represented as the foil, setting off by 
contrast the character of Adam, who symbolizes moji in general and who 
in the allegory of the Garden of Eden is represented as having through 
his sin brought toil, suffering and death on the human race. How far 
Abraham w'as willing to make God^s Will the dominant purpose of his 
own life is indicated by the unquestioning faith he displayed—a faith 
which God “accounted it to him as righteousness” (Gen. 15 "S)—^rid the 
readiness to sacrifice his only son at God^s bidding. His very self-surrender 
to the Will of God, which is synonymous with righteousness and iusticej 
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impel 1 $ him paradoxically enough to take God to task for chreatening to 
carr)' out a seeming act of injustice. ^^ShaJl not the Judge of all the earth 
do justly?” (Gen. 18:25) Abrahanij when learning of the doom that 
was to befall the wicked cities of Sodom and Gomorrah* 

The descendants of Abrnham were to grow into a people that 
to live not by might nor by strength but by the spirit of God, or the 
spirit of righteousness. How was that to be compatible with the realities 
which called for the acquisition of a land? All the habitable lands 
the ancients knew of had already been occupied. No new people could 
have arisen without displacing some existing peoplcp Such displacement 
could not apparently take place without involving the unrighteous use 
of force* The Torah resolves this dilemma by pointing out that the 
peoples which inhabited the land of Canaan had made themselves un- 
wor^y of it, by reason of their moral corruption. During Abraham^s life, 
however, and for a number of centuries after him, the iniquity of the 
Amorite wa$ not yet full (Gen. 15:16). His descendants had therefore to 
wander about for a long time* When they finally did find temporary 
domicile, they had to pay for it by becoming slaves in a land that 
not theirs (Gen. 15:13), and by submitting to harsh treatment All this, in 
order not to commit the injustice of dispossessing a people before it had 
become completely undeserving of its land! However dangerous we now 
know such rationalistation of conquest to be, neverthelessj in its unsophisti- 
cated form, it undoubredly expresses a new kind of group sensidvity to 
ethical values. 

To proceed with the Torah narrative: in the meantime the events, w'hich 
culminate in the redemption of the Israelites from Egypt and the revela¬ 
tion of the laws by which they are to order their lives, help to emphasize 
the ethical implications of God’S relation to man. That relation v.’us expe¬ 
rienced by the Israelites in their miraculous redemption from Egyptian 
bondage* From beginning to end, that redemption, as well as the journey¬ 
ing through the wilderness and the final occupation of the land, h depicted 
as having been made possible entirely through Gewd^s intervention. Every¬ 
where in the telling of those stories w'e note the unmistakable purpose of 
stressing the weakness and the helplessness of the Israelites and their 
complete dependence upon God. 

The key to the understanding of the narrative portions of the Torah 
and of the other books of the Bible is to be found iit statements like the 
following: ^The Lord will fight for you and ye shall hold your peace” 
(Ex. 14:14)1 *1“, “(Bel^'are of saying to yourselves), ^My power and the 
might of my hand hath gotten me this wealth'” (Deut. 8-17), The sin to 
which the Torah ascribes Israel's wanderings in the desert is not the sin 
of having worshiped the Golden Calf, but that of having refused to relv 
upon power to enable them to overcome the strongly fortified 
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natives of Canaan. That rcfiisal implied that the Israelites had not aban¬ 
doned the prevalent assumption that whatever force man wielded was 
entirely his own, and being his own he could do vrith it what he pleased. 
This, according to the Torah, is man^s cardinal sin. The one unvarying 
theme in all of ancient Judaism^s teachings concerning IsraePs career is 
the deprecation of the possible claim that whatever success Israel achieved 
in its struggle for existence, for freedom, or for possession It ow'cd to its 
own prowess^ All such success must be ascribed only to God» 

The power of God is always directed against strong peoples which act 
insolently. They generally defy God^s Will, which is essentially the same 
as what we mean by the moral law* This fact stands out most conspicuously 
in the case of the redemption from Fg>^t* As is w^ell known, that event 
figures as the main point of reference in Israelis religious career. It is the 
seminal or archetypal event in its history. From it the Jew is expected to 
draw the principal inspiration for fulfilling Cod^s Will, The commemora¬ 
tion of it is given as a rationale for the ^bbath. It is the main rationale 
for the Passover festival, which had been transformed from a nature 
festival to a, historical one, and w^hich came to be celebrated with far greater 
ecUi than the two other pilgrim festivals. The main experience of God^s 
intervention in Israelis career is thus associated with an event in which 
God redresses the wrong done to those who have been oppressed and 
rescues them from the power of their oppressor. This fact could not but 
contribute to the conception of God as the champion of the weak against 
the strong. That conception of God is a corollary of the intuition that the 
distinction between right and wrong belongs to a different dimension of 
existence from that of the physical vitalities and powers, 

9. Power RNnraosTED by God to Mant Forever Subjech- to Abuse 

It is doubtful whether the conrtparative study of religion can yield a 
parallel instance of such unmitigated insistence on treating force or power 
as something with which it is dangerous to entrust man. It is as though 
traditional Judaism affirmed of powder, whether exercised over things in 
the environment or over other human beings, what the ancient Greeks 
said about fire, when they spoke of it as stolen from heaven by Prometheus. 
In cprnmon with the rest ol the world, the Jew's naturally identified power 
as the very essence of Godhood. On the other hand, they fully re.aliized 
that man^s avoidable sufferings were, for the most part, the result of the 
abuse of pow'cr. That is the abuse described in Scriptures as violence, a 
term for that which caused God to regret that He had created man (Gen* 
6 : 6 ). 

In the Middle Ages many mystics believed that by proper invocation of 
the different appellations of God aiiid His angels they might achieve con- 
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trol over natorc. Those who held that belief realized fully the dangers 
their very success rnight bring on them and on the rest of the world. They 
feared that they might become so intoxicated with their newly acquired 
power as to use it for selfish ends. They therefore prescribed numerous 
restrictions which would permit only those of pure and unselfish character 
to engage in mystic lore, and they themselves undement the most exact¬ 
ing routines in sclf'dtscipline. In our owm day likewise, w^e have come to 
dread the possible consequences of entrusting the knowledge of modem 
science and invention to ail and sundry, Kemembering the possible abuses 
of force, we are afraid to consent even to the enforcement of international 
peace* 

Fear of the abuse of force led all those who had a hand in the shaping 
of the Jewish consciousness—priestSj prophets and sages—to emphasize 
the existence of a sharp antithesis between force and spirit, betw^een power 
and moral law. That w^os one of the waj-^ In w'hich the andents tried to 
articulate the profound intuition that spirit and moral hw constituted a 
diflferent dimension of existence from, and were entirely other than, coit' 
siderations of utility or expediency which have to do with whatever force 
or powx'r man has at his command. When Plato discovered the fact that 
ideas as such belonged to an entirely different order of existence from the 
things we know through the senses, he able to articulate that fact only 
by emphasizing the impassable gulf that divided ideas from things* Had 
he not gone to extremes in stressing the otherness of idea, philosophy 
would probably have made little progress. Similarly, if Judaism had not 
gone to extremes in maintaining that force was incommensurate with 
spirit, or that power could not be equated with moral law, man would 
never have understood why all his achievements in the domain of power 
turn to dust and ashes, unless they are based on the moral law and unl^ 
they conform to the demands of the spirit. 

lo. Torah Law as a Means of Channeliuo Powder, into Mosul 

Conduct 

But if Judaism had stopped at the deprecation of man’s use of power, 
it w'ould have done what many other civilizations and religions tried to 
do when tJiey sought to prevent man’s involvement in material things and 
physical desires. Instead it sought to channel man’s use of force within a 
w'ay of life according to the Will of God, The way of life detailed in the 
Torah includes for the most part such laws, customs and mores as were 
on the whole common to the ancient civilizations of the Nile and the 
Euphrates, In the form in livhich those law's are found in the traditional 
Torah, they are the result of modification, first, as a result of differences 
in local conditions that obtained in Eretz Yisrael and, secondly, as a result 
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of a uniquely ethical outbok on life. The genera] effect of thus directing 
whatever power man legitimately possesses into the channel of law has 
been to foster whit may be considered the most important ethical principle 
underlying the use of power. That principle ts that the exercise of power 
must be accompanied by the assumption of a commensurate degree of 
responsibility. Responsibility is modern man’s equivalejit for the traditional 
concept of Divine law for man. 

It may well be that even despite the ethical refinement of the law and 
custom which had thus come down from Israel’s prehistoric days, or would 
have been taken over from other civilizations, the law? and customs still 
fall below accepted standards of the best in modern life. That fact, how¬ 
ever, is entirely irrelevant from the standpoint of Judaism’s role in the 
ethical development of mankind, Th&t Jgvglopmt'ftt van detertnimi not 
hy tho farticular content of t/ie Isio hut hy the spirit that permeoled the 
latm. The laws In the Torah dealing with slavery assume the institution of 
slaver)' to be normal, and In addition discriminate between a Hebrew and 
a Gentile slave In a manner that would now be regarded as definttelv 
unethical. There are, to be sure, many laws which, even in the light of the 
highest stan^rds of what is best in our own day, are ethically unimpeach¬ 
able. But this method of appraising each particular law to determine how 
much of it Is standard and how much Is above standard is misleading from 
the standpoint of the question: How' did the Torah influence the ethical 
consciousness of the Western w'orldr That influence does not derive from 
any particular law or laws, but from the spirit that permeates all of them. 
W’c should, therefore, recognize that spirit and analyze its essential char¬ 
acter if we want to know in what way the Torah as law contributed to 
world ethics. 

The purpose to be served by the laws of the Torah is unmistakably set 
forth again and again. That purpose is declared to be that of rendering 
Israel a holy people. During the preparations for the thcophany on Mt, 
Sinai, Moses was commanded to tell the Israelites that they were to be 
“a Kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 19:6). In the very midst 
of what is known as the *‘Book of Covenant,” which contains most of the 
laws that have served as the basis of civil jurisprudence in traditional 
Judaism, w'e read, *‘And ye shall be holy men unto me” (Ex. 22:jo). 
The collection of laws known as the “Holiness Code”“* is called such 
because of the opening behest, which seems to represent the spirit intended 
to animate the whole of that code: “Speak unto all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, and say unto them; ye shall be holy; for 1 the Lord 
your God am holy” (Lev. 19:2), That the keeping of the commandments 
is to be the means of rendering Israel holy is stressed in numerous passages 
(cf. Lev, 22:31; Num. 15:40; Deut. 14:2, r4;21,23:15, 23:9). 
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II. HdUKiiSS IN God and Man as Hak,monioue Syn'TKESis of Power 

and Goodness 

The meaning of holiness has been explored by students of both nidb 
mentary and highly developed religions. They have invariably found that 
holiness was used in two senses, a physical and an ethical. In addition, they 
have found that “holy” and “divine” are generally used interchangeably. 
A god is a holy being, and a holy being is one that possesses something of 
the attribute of god hood. These discoveries of the scientific study of 
religious phenomena do not justify US in interpreting those phenomena as 
though those who were aware of them were students of religion. But they 
do help us penetrate into the religious consciousness of the ancients and 
reconstruct their ways of thought and their emotional responses. 

These two conceptions of holiness as physical and as ethical are found In 
the Bible, though it is not always easy to draw the line between them. 
When God vi-as about to descend on Mt. Sinai, He ordered Moses to warn 
the Israelites not to go near the mountain, lest they be stoned or shot 
through. When Uzra touched the Holy Aric for fear that it might fall off 
the wagon, as the cattle which drew it slipped, he was smitten. In both 
instances, holiness is conceived as a powerful physical force that shocks 
the human being to death when he ventures too dose to it. However, there 
arc equally unmistakable evidences of the use of the term “holiness” in a 
spiritual or ethical sense, as when Cod is said to have blessed the Sabbath 
and to have hallowed it (Ex. 20:r i). The nature of the commandments 
imparted to Israel, after they are urged to be a holy nation, is entirely of 
a spiritual and an ethical character. The same is true of most of the behests 
in the Holiness Code. 

The Inference to which the foregoing facts point is that the purpose of 
the Torah, in that phase of it which deals with law, is to answer the 
question that its narrative section raises: Since whatever power man wields, 
and that reveals itself in his desires and ambitions, is not his own but 
entrusted to him by God, to Whom it actually belongs, how is man to 
know whether he employs it as he should? The answer furnished by the 
Torah is the following: The only way you can be sure that you are employ- 
ing properly the God-given power entrusted to you is by using it in accord¬ 
ance with the prescribed testimonies, judgments and statutes. In the words 
of the Torah itself, “And ye shall remember all the commandments of the 
Lord and do themj and that ye go not about after your own heart and 
vour own eyes, after which you use to go astray: that yc may remember 
and do all my commandments and be holy unto your God” (Num. 
15 * 39 ' 40 )* 

The assumption is that the laws or commandments emanate from the 
moral or spiritual dimension in the nature of God, a dimension of holiness 
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which IS other than the one of force or power. The prophet Isaiah says: 
^^The Lord of Hosts is exalted through justke, and God the Holy One is 
sanctified through righteousness” (5:16)» A further assumption is that the 
nature or holiness of God is such that the dimension of force and the 
dimension of goodness abide in fiim in perfect harmony, though those 
two attributes exist in Him on a scaJe beyond human computation. To the 
degree that they exist in man in a state of harmony, man is godlike, or 
holy. To achieve that godliness, or holiness, he has to obey the law of God* 
When man deliberately transgresses or Ignores God^s law, the assumption 
is that he does so because he imputes to himself all or most of the power 
he needs for the fulfillment of his desires and ajnbitions. If he credits 
himself with, and takes glory In, all the power he happens to possess, he 
dispenses i^*ith worship entirely^ if he leaves some margin to supernatural 
sources, he tends to worship God in the wrong spirit, or to worship false 
gods* 

If space allowed, it would have been interesting to note how differently 
the Greek philosophers developed the aim of God-ltkcness as the animat¬ 
ing principle of ethical behavior. All that need be mentioned at this point 
is that the meaning of CodJlkenegs is necessarily determined by that in 
human life which is considered as of supreme value and, therefore, as a 
reflection of divinity- To the Greek thinkers, a life of contemplation was 
of supreme value. Therefore to be Godlike meant to them to be like God 
in the ability to see life as it really Is, to excel in f/iffOriii. For the creators 
of Judaism, what mattered most was the existence of a people that ordered 
its life in accordance with the principle of holiness, as it was assumed to 
exist in God. The apotheosis of Torah Implies that the harmony of povrer 
and goodness is achieved by a people when it organizes its life around laws 
which have as their purpose the striving to be holy, even as God Is holy* 

12* The StGNiFicAftTCE or THE Archaic Character of Torah Law 

As a result of the tendenej' to incorporate andent forms of thought into 
our own universe of discourse, we may be using the same words as did the 
ancients, but we seldom speak the same language. Ancient concepts taken 
out of their original context are desiccated and devitalized and have about 
as much of the original taste to the intellectual palate as dried-out vege¬ 
tables have to the physical. Thus the traditional doctrine of the Torah as 
divinely revealed loses its functional significance when dissociated from the 
ancient universe of discourse and, in losing that significance, is reduced to 
a theological dogma devoid of any ethical connotation. To recapture what 
the conception “divinely revealed^' meant in its original setting, we have 
to find m our ow^n universe of discourse some conception that b<^r$ as close 
a resemblance to it as possible in term$ of pragmatic rignlficance. Such a 
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modern analogy^ it seemsj is offered by the conception ^%ick to nature.” 
If that is true^ a second ethical implication of the Torah as divinely re¬ 
vealed becomes apparent, the first being the one discussed above, namely, 
the otherness and autonomy of the moral law. 

With the aid of that analogy we can understand what motivated those 
who compiled the various writings which go by the name of Pentateuch^ 
They who “handled the Torah” (/o/j*? A&-iora/if Jer* 238) were people 
who seemed to have sought out whatever ancient fragments contained law 
or narrative which they regarded as furthering the purpose of giving 
moral and spiritual character to Israelis life as a people^ They took for 
granted that the archaic laws^ which were part of the original tribal life 
of Israel, were inherendy more moral and spiritual than those which 
obtained in their own day. This was in line with the prevalent tendency 
to idealize Israelis sojourn in the wilderness as having been a period when 
the people assumed to have been governed by the very' presence of 
God in its midst (Ex. 2j:8), In the words of Jeremiah: “Thus saith the 
Lord: 1 remember for thee the affection of thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals j how thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land that 
was not sown” (2:2)^ Since the archaic laws In the Torah were known to 
have come down from what were already then olden times, and were 
viewed as the embodiment of the ethicaJ principles by ivhich power was 
to be regulated, they were inevitably regarded as having emanated from 
God. By the time those law's were integrated into Israelis Torah they were 
for the most part already obsolete. But they served the all-import ant 
purpose of emphasizing the need of submitting every exercise of human 
powder to the Will of God as manifest in the law of righteousness* It is, 
indeed, significant that the prophetic writings dose with the words: “Re¬ 
member ye the law of Moses My servant, which 1 commanded unto him in 
Horeb for aU Israel, even statutes and ordinances” (Mai 3:22). 

13. Torah as Background of P(i.0Pn£Cr in Israel 

Only on the assumption that the J™^ had been sensitized to moral and 
spiritual interests through the medium of Torah, which, in outline at least, 
was a forerunner of the Torah as we have it, can we view the prophetic 
contribution to Judaism in its proper perspective.^"■ The biblical scholars, 
who have assumed that the prophetic writings represent the emergence of a 
new spiritual force completely alien to the enrironment in which it ap¬ 
peared, make far greater demands upon credulity than the traditional view 
w'hich look$ upon the prophets as having functioned entirely in line with 
long existing ethical trends. It is inconceivable that the prophets would re¬ 
sort to \nolent denunciation of their people^s ignorance of God*s true charac¬ 
ter, or that they wrould engage in bitter condemnalion of the social injustice 
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that prevailed among their contemporaries, unless those whom they 
addressed might be expected to know better and to act more ethically. 
Already Hosea alludes to some kind of Torah which God had written 
for Israel, but which had remained a dead letter (8;i2), In the parable 
of the vineyard, Isaiah states that after all that God had done for the 
House of Israel and the men of Judah, “He looked for justice, but behold 
violence” (3:7)* Apparently those whom Isaiah addressed must have been 
familiar with the stories wc read in the Pentateuch and with the laws that 
form part of the traditional Torah, Otherwise his bitter denunciation 
would have been entirely unwarranted. Only people familiar with the 
story of Sodont and Gomorrah could have grasped the invertive implied 
in being called "Rulers of Sodom and people of Gomorrah” (1 ;io). Only 
on the assumption that new moons, Sabbaths and holy convocations were 
strictly observed—w^hich indicates the existence of priestly Torah—has 
Isaiah’s reference to their futility any meaning. 

Wc must therefore conclude that not only do the prophets themselves 
owe their passion for righteousness to a moral climate which had been 
deliberately fostered, but that their very mission must be understood as an 
application to new and bewildering situations of the ethical principles 
which were accepted in their day as of long standing. Moreo\'er, only this 
intrinsic relation between Torah and Prophecy can account for the fact 
that the writings of the prophets attained a canonicity second in authority 
and sanctity only to that of the traditional Torah. Such canonicity is another 
one of those unique elements in Judaism which have had a grtaitcr influence 
on the world than even some of its most important ethical principles. We 
can w'ell understand that anciently recorded tradition or law should be 
raised to the status of a high ethnic possession. But that a collection of 
the most %'chcment censure of a people’s policies and way of life should 
be given the same high rank as its organic law marks a new stage In the 
ethical development of human societies. 

Such moral censures abound in the writings of ail great civiliaations, but 
they merely point to the existence of a few moral critics who refused to 
reconcile themselves to the evils of the life around them. Their protests 
generally remained voices in the wilderness. In the case of Israel’s prophets, 
however, their most denunciatory charges against their people were in¬ 
corporated into the body of that people’s sacred writings. Thus the trait 
of group self<riticlsm came to be an ethical requirement or expectation. 
This is something entirely new in the ethical consciousness of mankind 
and should be set down as a further contribution of Judaism to world 
ethics. A long lime w'ill probably elapse before nations, churches or even 
lesser groups will be able to overcome their collective vanity and acquire 
the ability to submit to criticism. Without such ethical maturity, collective 
are bound to neutralize whatever virtue's or moral excellences some of their 
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individual members may attain. “Mom! man in immoral society” is not 
merely the title of a book; it describes the present universal condition 
of man. 

14. The Ethical Implications op the Prophetic Comception of God 

There is an integral relation between the spirit of prophecy and the 
spirit of Torah. This is evident from the fact that the main provocation 
for the prophets’ rebuke is the people’s failure to live up to the funda- 
mental teaching of the Torah. The people is denounced for not acting on 
the principle that whatever power man possesses is entrusted to him by 
God, and must be employed in accordance with God’s ethical traits which 
find expression In His laws. This underlying principle of the Torah may 
be viewed either as derived from or as the source of the Jewish conception 
of God. According to that conception, God combines in Himself in perfect 
harmony infinite power and unqualified righteousness. In the conduct, how¬ 
ever, which the prophets beheld in people about them, and in the political 
intrigues carried on by the governments of Israel and Judah, this concep¬ 
tion of God was consistently ignored. God was regarded in much the 
same light as the other peoples regarded their respective deities. He was 
to them the main source of pou'er, and was therefore to be appealed to 
and, if need be, even cozened, in the hope that He w'ould grant some of 
that power to them for the fulfillment of their own wants. In this attitude 
toward God, all moral issues were ignored. The sacrificial cult and the 
ritual practice were observed with meticulous care, but all those laws which 
sought to protect the weak against the strong were completely overlooked. 

This is the refrain of so much of the prophetic writings that one typical 
passage from the Book of Jeremiah should suffice to illustrate the point: 

Trust ye not in lying words, saying: *The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these.” Nay, but if ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between 
man and hi$ neighbor; if ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not Innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods 
to your hurt; then will 1 cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I 
gave to your fathers, for ever and ever. Behold, yc trust m lying words, that 
cannot profit. Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and offer unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom yc have not known, 
and come and stand before Me in this house, whereupon My name is called, 
and say: “we are delivered," that ye may do all these abominations? Is this 
house, whereupon My name is called, become a den of robbers in your eyes? 
Behold, I, even I, have seen it, salth the Lord. (Jer. 7:4-11.) 

In this indictment we hear echoes of the Ten Commandments which must 
have been generally know^n at that time. 

In all the prophetic indictments, the worship of false gods, as well as 
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of the true God in the wrong spirit, is an outstanding charge. As in the 
Torah, so in the prophets, unethical conduct is always closely assoebted 
with idolatry'. The reason for this association of ideas can easily be sur¬ 
mised. Unethical conduct was considered as stemming from the failure to 
Use, according to prescribed law, the power that God entrusted to man. 
This failure Is part of the general tendency of man to view as his own 
whatever power he happens to possess and to resort to some deity for what¬ 
ever additional control he may want to exercise over thin^ or fellow men. 
When an Israelite sought superhuman aid in that spirit, he was bound 
either to misconceive the character of Israel’s God or to turn to other gods. 
There are two ways in which men appeal to Deity, either as a pow'cr that 
sanctions and grants their uncriticized wants—such is the popular concep¬ 
tion—or as a power helping them to discover and fulfill their true but 
unrecognized needs—such is the prophet’s conception of God. 

The foregoing pattern of ideas seems to underlie the characteristic atti¬ 
tude of the prophets toward the political intrigues and maneuvering^ of 
the royal households both in Israel and in Judah. The prophets took very 
literally and very seriously both the historical perspective and the way of 
life w'hich were regarded as constituting “the Torah of God.” Ihcy were 
certain that, if the Israelites had lived in accordance with the true way 
of life as formulated in that Torah, they would have been secure from 
attack and invasion by foreign foes. The fundamental principle of all the 
ancient narratives expressed in the verse, “The I.ord will fight for you, 
and you shall hold your peace” (Ex. 14:1 s), is at the basis of the unvary¬ 
ing political policy of the prophets. 

Thus in denouncing the alliance with Egypt, Isaiah says: 

Woe to the rebellious children, salth the Lord, that take counsel, but not 
of me; and that form projects, but not of My spirit, that they may add sin to 
sin ... it is a rebellious people, lying children, children that refuse to hear the 

teaching of the Lord, that say to the seers, “See not” and to the prophets- 

“Cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us.” Wherefore saith the 
Holy One of Israel: Because ye despise this word and trust in oppression and 
perverseness and stay thereon . . , For thus said the Lord God, the Holy One 
of Israel: In sitting still and rest shall ye be saved, in quietness and in confi¬ 
dence shall be your strength; And ye would not (3.0:1-15)- 

The prophet condemns the resort to military force and diplomatic intrigue, 
instead of relying upon God’s miraculous power, as a grievous sin. God, 
however, cannot come to the aid of His people unless they conform to 
His law of righteousness. If they want to avoid disaster they must repent 
of their evil ways. “Therefore,” continues Isaiah, “will the Lord wait, 
that He may be gracious unto you, and therefore will He be exalted that 
He may have compassion upon you; for the Lord is a God of justice; 
happy arc all they that wait for Him” (30:13). 

It is amazing writh what persistence Judaism held on to the tw'ofold 
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princlplt^ until modern times, firstj that the miraculous manifestation of 
Divine power is the onljr means of man^s salvation and, secondly, that 
God would manifest His power as soon as man would repent and submit 
to God^s law of righteousness. The pietist movement known as Hasid* 
which flourished In Eastern Europe during the nineteenth century 
and still numbers many adherents, proves that Judaism, in some Jewish 
circles, still prefers to rely upon Divine miracle, in disregard even of the 
realities of life, rather than trust to man^s initiatjve. So fearful is Judaism 
of man^s use of power. Such a defiance of the realities of life flared up 
almost two thousand years ago, when the Jews experienced the full weight 
of the Roman yoke^ In those days there was a much better chance for such 
defiance to spread and to become the rallying cry for multitudes of men 
than there is today. Among the Jew’s as a people, this determination to 
live by the letter as w’cll as the spirit of the Torah and the prophets Jed 
to the gradual severance of their inner life from the state- This made it 
possible for R. Johanan ben Zakkai^^*^ and his successors to reconstitute the 
Jews into the or the synagogue. In addition to being a people, 

Jew’s were now also the At the same time, among a small section 

of Jew^ry, the renewed determination to live by the teachings of the Torah 
and the prophets found embodiment in the Messianic movement of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the movement w^hich Paul succeeded in developing into 
Christianisni and which found embodiment in the or church* 

The foregoing tw ofold principle, which is at the basis of both traditional 
Judaism and traditional Chriijtianity, seems at first to belong to the domain 
of theology, in that it expresses a particular view with regard to God’s 
way with man. But view^ed functionally, it is a most revolutionary ethical 
idea. It accentuates W’hat is involved in the problem of human conduct and 
men’s relation to one another. It makes clear that human nature teaids to be 
corrupted by the possession of power. Consequently, the only ^ivay to 
overcome that tendency is to subordinate the use of power to the moral 
law, TAis carJiml docirme^ furfiisA^s due io 

Jiid&hm^s cf^furihuiion to wodd e/Aics, 

The prophets did not have to create this cardinal doctrine. They ab¬ 
sorbed it from the tradition of Torah, which had been of long standing. 
Without the prophets, however, that tradition w^ould have died outj they 
put new life into it by emphasizing the potency of the moral law, and its 
categorically imperative character. Jeremiah refers more than once to the 
moral law as integral to the very constitution of the universe and of man. 
Such reference implies that only by conforming to the moral law' can man 
be true to his innermost essence. Thus Jeremiah lelU his people to stand by 
the ways and look and a_sk for the ancient paths: “Where is the good 
way, and walk therein and ye shall find rest for your souls^’ (6:i6)- Else¬ 
where we read: “Yea the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
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timcSy and the turtle and the swallow and the crane observe the time of 
thetr coming, but My people know not the ordinance of the Lord. How 
do ye say ^Wc are wise^ and the Law of the Lord is with us?' ” (Jer. 817). 
Man's distinction, accord!ngly^ Is in the achievement neither of worldly 
wisdom, strength nor wealth, but in the realization of the moral ]aw as 
inherent in the very nature of God. “Thus saith the Lord: Let not the 
wise man glorj' in his w'isdomi neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory In his riches j but let him that glorleth 
glory In this, that he undersLindcth, and knoweth Me, that I am the 
Lord w'ho cxerdsc mcrcyj justice, and righteousnesSj in the earth” (Jen 
9:22-23). 

15^ The Three Cardii^al Principled of pRopuiTnc Ethics 

A further contribution which Judaism has made to world ethics through 
the prophets is the specific formulation which the moral law received at 
their handsp That formuJation help to identify and motivate the particular 
laws or expectations which embody the moral law. Such a formulation of 
the moral law is that given by the prophet Mtcah w^ho was a contemporary 
of Isaiah during the latter half of the eighth century (b.c.e.). “What 
the Lord doth require of theej only to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God” (Mic. 6:8)^ 

When we study the history of the various attempts to formulate ethics 
into a normative science, free from a religious or theological basis, we note 
v^iy little, if any, advance on the theories to be found in Plato's and 
Aristotle's writings. The reason for the failure to make any headway in 
ethical theory is that it is as difficult to motivate the good life by means 
of reasoning bailed on other than intrinsic grounds, a$ it 1$ to pro^-e the 
worth'W'hikness of life itself by means of such reasoning. Two outstanding 
modern thinkers recognized this truth, each in his own u^y, Immanuel 
Kant and M. Guyau. How, then, is the good life to be motivated? 
Judaism's answer has been: By sharing the life of a people which is conse¬ 
crated to the furtherance of the good life as defined by the prophet Mlcah. 
Not intellectual speculation concerning the good life, but the actual expe¬ 
riencing of it in the give-and-take of human intercourse can motii^tc it 
and channel out for it the proper law3, customs and moral standards. 

The good life as? an object of experience may be described, in terms 
of £he modern universe of discourse, as doing the best of w^hlch we are 
capable and being at our best in both prosperity and adversity^ Evidently 
everything depends upon what we mean by “best.'* According to the 
prophet Micah, /o one's best is to practice justice and lo^^^gklnd^e5s, 
and io at one's best under all circumstances is to walk humbly with 
God. What this implies may be inferred from w^hat Judaism regards as 
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the central problem of human conduct. We have seen that problem to be, 
how to prevent man from misusing the power entrusted to him by God. 
The Jaws given in the Tomh, w'hich are regarded as commanded by God, 
arc intended as specific means of solving that problem. It should not be 
difficult to group those laws under the categories of justice, lovlngkindncss 
and walking humbly with God. By rioting how each of these three cate¬ 
gories is related to the problem of power, we can get at the ethical purpose 
underlying virtually all the laws in the Torah. 

a. Justke 

Justice is that aspect of human behavior which seeks to prevent anyone 
from being deprived of that measure of power with which God has en¬ 
trusted him. This, of course, assumes that the power so entrusted is to be 
used in accordance with God’s W'ill. It is obvious that the ultimate in the 
defiance of God is the fratricide associated with the name of C^in, because 
murder is an absolute and irrevocable extinction of a human life, which is 
the sum total of the pow'cr entrusted to a human being. To destroy a 
human life is thus also an act of less m&jestS against God, in whose image 
man is made (cf. Gen. 9:6), or whose harmonious combination of power 
and goodness must be reflected in human life. To inflict suffering upon a 
felJowman without justification is to rob him of such power as God has 
bestowed upon him. To deprive anyone of whatever rightly belongs to 
him is to deprive him of legitimate power, and therefore to commit an 
act of injustice. Whatever abilities we naturally possess and whatever is 
necessary to enable those abilities to function arc ours by dhine right. 
Justice thus precludes all manner of oppression, exploitation and deceit, 
as well as all forms of theft, slander and assault. Moreover, nadve and 
alien are alike in respect to justice. 

The foregoing prophetic conception of justice limits its scope merely to 
negating what is wrong. This limitation stands out in strong contrast to the 
conception of justice in Greek ethics. In Greek ethics, justice is conceived as 
coextensive with the good life as a whole, whereas in Jewish ethics it 
occupies only one of three areas of the good life, the other two being 
lovingkindness and walking humbly with God. In Greek ethics, justice is 
essentially an aesthetic aspect of human bchaviorj it is harmony and sense 
of proportion. It is the harmony and proportionate functioning of conflict¬ 
ing tendencies and interests within the individual himself and among those 
of different individuals. Plato studied justice as it might be realized in the 
state, because it could be seen there on a sufficiently large scale to illustrate 
the principle of harmony in the individual.” Justice, to be sure, is a quality 
pertaining both to the state and to the indlvidua.1. But in neither instance 
is it conceived as being conformity to a human or dirine standard which is 
autonomous or independent of aesthetic or utilitarian considerations. The 
fact that justice is approached from a purely humanist standpoint enables 
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one to examine it analytically and to differentiate It into such categories as 
distributive and corrective justice. But when justice is removed from the 
religious synthesis in which it is seen in Judaism it ceases to have that new 
dimensionality^ or that otherne^j which renders any cictraneous sanction 
superfluous or irrelevant. From the standpoint of power as Ged^s gift to 
man, justice as the obligation to do nothing that might rob man of that 
gift is inherently understandable* 

Lovmgkirulfj^sS 

Lovlngktndness, from the standpoint of its effect on the power to which 
man is entitled, is the particular behavior in human relations which elicits 
and activates that power in others* To love one’s neighbor as oneself is to 
call forth in him the fullest use of whatever powers God has endowed him 
with. All consideration shown to the unfortunate, all humane treatment of 
those who arc dependent, all provisions for the needy enable human 
power, otherwise unused, to come into play, and therefore belong to the 
category of Jovingkindness. So also does the act of forgiveness. When, 
instead of bearing a grudge against our neighbor, wc air our grievance 
frankly and come to an understanding with him (Lev* 19 -^ 7 ) 
him to make use of his legitimate powers^ whereas, if we vent our anger 
upon him, we are bound to inhibit his use of them. 

To express the basic intuition that justice and lovingkindness constitute 
a dimension of reality which is self-existent, other and underivable from 
the dimension of the \nUl needs, Judaism projects them into the very 
being of God. God is, accordingly, reprcsenled throughout all stages of 
Judaism as a God of both justice and lovingkindness. In His capacity as 
a God of justice, He is the author of those laws which tell man what he 
must do to guard against depri^ung his fellow man of the power wherewith 
God has endowed him. In that same capacity, God punishes those w^ho 
ttitnsgr^ His laws. In His capacity as a God of iovingkindness, He not 
only teaches man how to conduct himself so as to elicit the best in his 
fellowj but He also calls upon the transgressor to repent. When man 
repents, God forgives, and by His forgiveness enables man to use his own 
powers as God would have him do* A frequently repeated principle 111 
the Rabbinic writings is the application of dei to the divine attri¬ 

butes of lovingkindnciss ascribed to God. Commenting on the verse in 
Esc. 15^2, Abba Saul, who read it to mean, “I will be like Him,” added: 
“Be thou like Him. Just as He is gracious and compassionate, so be thou 
gracious and compassionate.”^® 

r. Humilky 

^rTo walk humbly with God,^ the third item in Micah’s summary 
description of the go^ life, is rendered most significant, like the other two 
items, in the light of the central problem of human conduct and human 
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relations. How we bear ourselves amid the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
alfect the amount of power over w'hich we have control, determines our 
character and our share in the good life, Prosperitj', or the possession of 
all those instruments which augment one^s power, easily turns one’s head 
and gives rise to a sense of SLlf-suffieiency and insolence. Such an attitude 
must lead to the disregard of God’s laws of justice and lovingkindness. 
This is a danger to which nations are even more subject than individuals, 
“Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked— Thou didst wax fat, thou didst grow 
thick, thou didst become gross— And he forsook God who made him, 
And contemned the Rock of his saivation” (Deut. 32:15). 

The villain in the divine drama of human life, as portrayed in Jewish 
Scripture, is not a demonic or satanic being which tempts man to defy God, 
but man himself who, having come Into great power through conquest, 
wealth or fame, tries to play the god. He is the rasha, the wicked one. The 
Tsaka acts as a foil to God’s purpose with man. He tries to thwart that 
purpose by denying God, cither openly or in his heart, and he attempts 
to order the world according to his own arrogant W'ill-to-power, “For the 
wicked [the rasha\ boastech of his heart’s desire, and the covetous vaunteth 
himself, though he contemn the Lord, The wicked [the raih&lj in the 
pride of his countenance saith: ''He w^ll not require’ . . . His ways prosper 
at all times... He saith in his heart; T shall not be moved’ ” (I’s, iO:3’6). 
At the very opposite pole of the wicked one {rash&) is the humble one 
{*?« or jwao), who walks humbly with God, When Abraham interceded 
with God in behalf of Sodom, he said: “1 am mere dust and ashes.” His 
humility was not confined to his attitude tow^ard God. It also found 
expression in his attitude toward Lot, to whom he said; “Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee” (Gen. 13:8), although ns the 
head of the clan Abraham might well have resorted to the prerogative 
of authority and pow'er. Likewise it Is said of Moses, when he was assailed 
by Miriam and Aaron, that he was “very meek [unau] above all the men 
that w'erc upon the face of the earth” (Num. 12:3). 

To w'aik humbly with God, however, is a virtue which is by no means 
intended to be limited to a life of prosperity. It has its place also under 
conditions of adversity. Misfortune, whether due to natural causes or to 
human viclousncss, leaves one bereft of power. It often leads to bitterness 
and despair, which are bound to lead to moral deterioration of the 
sufferer. Such an attitude Is a kind of inverted pride and rebellion against 
God, The Sage whose words are recorded in the Book of Proverbs prayed 
that he be tempted neither to deny Cod by reason of prosperity nor to 
repudiate Him by reason of adversity (I’r. 30=8)- not alwaj's are men 
spared cither temptation. Occasions of adversity are by far the more 
prevalent. The advice to walk humbly with God even under those 
circumstances is, therefore, always timely. When Job sat upon the ash 
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heap and scraped himself with a potsherd^ his wife said to him: 
thou still hold fast thine integrity? blaspheme Godj and die.” His answer 
to her 13 Judaism^s conception of walking humbly with God in time ol 
adversity: ^Thou speakst as one of the impious women speaketh- What? 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” (Job a:8-io) In the Book of Psalms we get an insight into the soul 
of the humble one whoj despite suflfering, knows how to walk humbly 
w^ith God* 


16. God in History as Viewed by the Profiiets 

The prophets express the conviction that had the Ismcliles followed 
the principles of justice^ lovingkindness and walking humbly with God^ as 
embodied in God^s Torah, they would have enjoyed peace and security. 
They were equally certain that invasion, enslavement and exile were God^s 
punishment for the violation of these principles by relying upon the 
manlpuJation of powder poJlticSj and by mere lip worship to God and hfis 
Jaw* The political and social crises w^hich began to come in fast succession, 
as one or another of the neighboring empires or of invading hordes 
threatened to overwhelm Israel, led the prophets to achieve a larger 
world orientation than had been possible under the dispensation of Torah* 
Torah had taught IsraePs spokesmen to think in historical terms, but their 
mental horizon scarcely extended beyond the immediate neighboring 
peoples* The events amid which the prophets lived changed all that. The 
rise and fall of empires had to be fitted into the traditional conception of 
the God of Israel, the God Who is the source of all power, and whose 
main attributes are justice and lovingklndncss. This led the prophets to 
give universal scope to their ethical intuitions and assumptions. 

The main concept by w^hich the prophets succeeded in universalizing the 
ethical teachings of Judaism was that of “the day of YHWH.”*^* This 
concept, it appears, w^as originally promulgated by the zealots of YHWH 
and the *^success prophets” of an earlier era* it was used by them as a 
slogan of victory for mobilizing the armed forces in battle against the 
enemies of Israel. The great prophets, however, reinterpreted the concept 
of “the day of YHWH*” They employed it as a means of getting their 
people to think In terms of world events as a manifestation of God^s power, 
a power that is not arbitrary or subject to whim, but one dominated by 
justice and love* Thus did the ethical principles pass beyond the stage of 
individual reflection or inspiration* Had they remained in this stage, they 
would have been of as little influence as those of the philosophers. Only 
by being given the impetus of a profoundly moving religious idea—such 
as that w'hich enabled men to behold the hand of God in the shaping of 
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human history—did those ethical principles finally permeate the con* 
seJousness of the greater pare of mankind- 

in the course of time, the concept of the Day of YHWH came to 
express the hope that God would establish His Kingdom on earth. This 
assurance grew out of the deep conviction according to which the world 
was Inherendy so constituted that, despite the prevalence of evil and the 
repeated seth^ks in man^s moral progress, the good life would be achieved 
by man in ever-increasing measure. The prospect of such a future is always 
needed, but never more than in times of crisis like our own. 

It is not too much to say that Judaism^s contribution to world ethics 
consists in having called attention to the truth that, for men to learn the 
art of living tc^ether, the one problem they must seek to solve is how 
to tame their wilhto-power. To discover the specific character of that 
contribution we have to interpret the ethical teachings of Judaism as they 
functioned in sol^nng that problem. The concJusions we then arrive at are: 
First, that Jiidaism has always affirmed in the most vigorous fashion the 
inherent truth and the categorical and imperative character of the moral 
law, apart from all considerations of expedienc}', aesthetic interest or any 
other source of validation. The fact that it promulgated that principJe 
at a morally crucial period in ancient times enabled it to save Western 
mankind from moral disintegration. Secondly, as a result of this intrinsic 
and underived character of the moral Jaw, the problem of the good life 
cannot be tvky we should live the good life, but how we should live it. 
It is no more po^ible to prove why wc should live the good life than why 
we should live at all, especially when life bears down hard on us. The 
answ'Cr that Judaism gives to the question of how to live is contained 
iri Micah^s description of the good life as consisting of justice, iovingkind- 
ness and waiting humbly with Cod. This summitry, properly understood^ 
points to the only possible means of taming our will-to-power. 

The assumption of traditional Judaism, that the specific laws and social 
arrangements which incarnate justice, lovingkindness and w'alking humbly 
with God were super naturally revealed to ancient Israel, is for many no 
longer tetiable. But, interpreted functioruiJly, that assumption implies that 
all human laws and social arrangements must be subjected to the moral 
test of being effective as a means of taming man^s will to power. Otherwise 
they are only prc(entious disguises for selfish exploitation of power and its 
antisocial use. 

Never since the daj^ of Romeos decline and the disintegration of the 
classic order has mankind been so threatened, as it is today, by moral 
nihilism* Never since then has it been in such need of the reaffirmation 
of the mord values as the only means of saving human life from impend¬ 
ing doom. Together with all other bodies which are in a position to 
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forestalled a world cataclyism^ the Jewish people, by reason of its gre.^t 
moral tradition, can play once again an important role in the solvation of 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER 22 


JUDAISM AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By Israel S. Chipkm 


I, Jewish Philj\nthropy in America 

The record of Je^sh social welfare activities in the United States adds 
an illustrious chapter to the long and varied history of the Jewish people 
in the field of social service. It Is surely w'orth noting the character of 
American Jewry^s contribution to the sacred and deeply rooted tradition of 
Zedaknh^ Jew'ish benevolence, especially since the beginning of World War 
I. The unprecedented measure of giving, and the midiiplication of services 
rendered by American Jews to their needy brethren during this period, 
not only have added honor to their own generation but have exalted and 
intensified their tradition. Despite sharing fully with fellow citizens of all 
faiths, in all war responsibilities and joint war relief collections during 
and between the two World Wars, American Jew^s superbly discharged 
their added obligations toward their fellow Jew^s in the United States, 
In the war-ridden countries and in Palestine (now Israel}* 

A. OVERSEAS SERVICES 

From January, T 939 , to the end of 1953, the United Jewish Appeal will 
have collected from American Jew'ry well over $900,000^000, In the year 
1948 alone, it collected approximately $148,000,000. The end of the Euro- 
pean vtat in May, 1945, disclosed the abysmal horror and tragedy that had 
overtaken w^orld Jewry. American Jewry, therefore, sec as its annual United 
Jewish Appeal goals sums between $150,000,000 and $250,000,000.^ All 
this money has been used to rescue Jew^s from Nazi brutality and to aid 
them in their lands of sojourn and settlement, especially in IsraeL The 
United Jew^ish Appeal^ included the Joint Distribution Committee, an 
agency in existence since World War I, providing relief and rehabilitation 
to Jews overseas^ the United Palestine Appeal (today called United Israel 
Appeal), comprising most Zionist organizations helping to reconstruct 
Palestine (now Israel) as a Jewish homeland j and the National Refugee 
Service (now the United Service for New Americans),® an agency created 
to help the settlement of Jewish refugees in America, To these rescue and 
relief agencies should be added such organizations as Hadassahj which, 
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besides its several services in Palestine (now Israel) has rescued thousands 
of children through the Youth AViyah to Israel^ HIAS, which has been 
helping European Jewish emigrants abroad and in the United States for 
many years, even before World War II; ORT, which for many years be¬ 
fore the Second World War helped Jews in Europe, in South America, 
and elsewhere to train for trade occupations and agriculture; OSE, which, 
with funds from the United Jewish Appeal, continued Its hygiene and 
medical services among Jews abroad; the Vaad Hahazalah of the Orthodox 
Rabbinical Union, which sought to rescue rabbis, and later other Jews also, 
from concentration camps in Europe. These agencies, too, spent added mil¬ 
lions of dollars during these years for their respective servicesJ No attempt 
is made here to describe in detail the many and difficult services rendered 
by the agencies mentioned, nor to list all the organizations that have sent 
funds abroad. It is well, however, to remember that since World War I, in 
addition to what organizations sent, American Jews have pri'v'ately ^nt 
increasingly large sums (amounting to many millions) to their relatives 
in Europe, Palestine, and elsewhere. 

If there be anything more significant than the funds made available 
for rescue, relief, and settlement purposes, it is the kind of services 
rendered arid the qualifications of the persons who rendered them. 
Whether it be medical supplies, food, or shelter for young and old; 
whether it be negotiating with enemy or friendly governments, or hiring 
rescue ships, or transporting refugees over continents, or resettlement 
and rehabilitation work—the men and women appointed to these tasks 
were of the highest caliber, expert or especially trained in their tasks. If 
ever a task was performed with intelligence, lovingkindness, and In 
beeping with the Jewish tradition Pidyon Skebttyin (Ransom of Captives) 
— ^the supreme form of Jewish benevolence®—it was in the work of these 
agencies, 

B. CrVIC-PROTECTlVE SERVICES 

Other ser\'ices, not directly related to the rescue and rehabilitation 
work of the overseas agencies, and which may be called civic-protective 
In character, were undertaken by another group of agencies. The national 
agencies in this group alone sp>cnt, during the year, 1952, a total of approxi¬ 
mately $6 ,i0004X>o, in addition to what the lo^ agencies spent. Their serv¬ 
ices can be classified Into two groups, those dealing with the plight and 
rights of Jews overseas and those dealing with anti-Sernitism within the 
United States. The four major agencies in this field were the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the B’nai B’rith, and 
the Jewish Labor Committee. These organizations united for a while with 
seven other organizations, religious and Zionist in character, to form the 
Joint Emergency Committee for Jewish affairs. Independently and to- 
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gcther these agencies aroused American public opimon against Nazi 
atroddes against Jews in EuropCj. obtained expressions of sympathy and 
protest from President Roosevelt and the Congress, pleaded with American 
and Allied governments for rc^e and settlement of Jew^ish refugees, and 
preserved civic rights for Jew's in North Africa. To supersede and replace 
this Joint Emergency Committee, there w'os organ I zed the American 
Jewish Conference, which consisted of the representatives of national 
agencies and local communities. In all there were 50^ representatives to 
this Conference—375 chosen by local, state or regional electionsj and 
127 by major national organizations. The American Jew^ish Committee, 
which originally joined the Conference, later withdrew to carry on its 
independent efforts. While this Conference undertook political measures 
to help rescue Jews in Europe, its major actix^ties were dedicated to the 
preparations for the Peace Conference w'ith a view to protecting Jewish 
rights in Europe and the Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. Together 
With those of the American Jewish CommitteCj its representatives attended 
the United Nations San Francisco Conference in April, 1945^ as observers, 
w^here they fought successfully for the protection of the rights of Jews 
in Europe and Palestine and for the interpretation of the principles of 
freedom, equality, and jutitice within the United Nations Charter^ 

Despite attempts to unite their efforts, each of the four major d^nc- 
protective agencies mentioned above carried on its indcf>endent programs 
for combating the anti-Semitism spread by the Nazis in the United States 
and elsewhere, and for disseminating among the Christian population 
enlightened information about Jews. Christian groups and individuals and 
even social science experts were frequently enlisted by these agendes. 
Their respective programs were eventually co-ordinated in some measure 
through the intervention of the National Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds acting on behalf of the civlc-protccuve efforts of local 
Jewish Community Councils. This co-operative or cenordinating body is 
called the National Community Relations Advisory CoundP and includes 
representatives of the four national agendes mentioned above as well as 
those of the Jewish War Veterans and the national religious bodies, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, the United Syna¬ 
gogues of America, and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
and twenty-eight local communities and regional bodies (1953)* 

In all these branches of activity, outstanding Jewish leaders and trained 
personnel were employed, while the types of services engaged in by 
these agtndcs ranged from diplomacy and university research work to the 
publication of literature, the production of movies, and the calling of 
conferences of Christians and jewts. 

The striking fact about the overseas, Palestine, and civic-protective 
agendes is the measure of organization and censperation achieved by them 
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within their own scope of national activity under the stress of emergency. 
Their activities reach practically into ail organised communities of any 
size in the country. 

C. THE NATIONAL JIiWlSH WELTAilE BO^VRD 

The two World Wars brought forth a special form of Jewish sodal 
service, namely, service to the Jewish men and women in the armed forces 
and to the Jewish war veteran after his discharge. This service grew out 
of the activities of the Young Men’s Hebrew Associations and Jewish 
Centers, and led to the organization during World War t of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. Between the tw'o wars, the Board developed a rich 
social and educational program for youth and adults through its many 
Jewish Centers located in enrery section of the country. World W'ar II 
and postwar events forced the expansion of the Board’s normal Army .and 
Navy activities to meet the emergency and extraordinary needs of a global 
war and a cold war. 

r. Warifitie Services 

To co-ordinate and intensify the war efforts of many Jewish organiza¬ 
tions, the Jewish Welfare Board established co-operating advisory com¬ 
mittees representing these organizations. To help the government obtain 
Jewish chaplains needed in the armed services, it established a Committee 
on Religious Activities of the Army and Navy Committee of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, In this Committee were represented the Orthodox, Con¬ 
servative, and Reform rabbinical organizations. About 200 chaplains served 
in the American Army of World War 11 as compared with only twenty-six 
in World War 1 . Twenty-four Jewish chaplains served in the American 
Navy in World War 11 as compared with only one in World War I, and 
one Jewish chaplain served in the Merchant Marine during World War 11 
whereas there was none in the previous war. Since the end of World War 
II the Committee has established a permanent corps of 100 full-time 
chaplains scattered over twenty-one countries and a corps of 250 part-time 
chaplains serving domestic installations. 

To supplement the personal, religious, and social services rendered by 
Jewish chaplains in the armed services at home and abroad, there were 
many National Jewish Welfare Board workers. These workers also acted 
as the liaison between Jewish communities and nearby camps, and comprised 
the Jewish workers and committee members of the United Service 
Organizations, an inter faith welfare agency established with the help of 
the United States government to serve in the camps and in communities 
vi^ted by the men and women on furlough. The facilities of about 2Bo 
Jewish Centers were made available to these men and women. Through 
its officers and workers, the National Jewish Welfare Board frequently 
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made possible canted: with families of men and women in the armed 
forces, and also contect with jew'ish home, community, and festival life 
in the temporary locations of the soldiers. Through the co-operation of 
many Jewish religious and educational organizations, and through its own 
efforts, the National Jewish Welfare Board supplied these men and 
women with numerous pamphlets and booklets, lectures and courses, 
clcaling with historical, idealistic, religious, and cultural aspects of Jewish 
life. Through its Women's Division, consisting of representatives of the 
major national women's organizations, devoted to other religious, social, 
educational, and Zionist work, the Jewish Welfare Board obtained a host 
of workers in all Jewish communities to help in the many services required 
by the men and w'omcn in the armed forces. 

Those services included also aid to the sick and disabled, inside and 
outside the hospitals^ and to the returning veterans, who can turn to the 
National Jciivlsh Welfare Board, as an accredited agency of the govern^ 
ment's Veterans' Adminlstradon, for personal or group assistance to help 
them get re-established in normal civilian life. 

There is yet another service rendered by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board to the community as a whole, rather than to the individual. 
Through its committee on public relations, In which the several dvio- 
protective organizations are represented, and with their co-opcratlon, it 
collects and distributes information among Jew's and non-Jews concerning 
the number of Jew's in the armed services (their number c^ccecds their 
proportion in dvilian life) and concerning the valiant services rendered 
by them as fighting men. With the help of the Bureau of War Records, 
it published two volumes entitled Atmrkan in World War 11 , 

The size and number of the seiv'ices rendered during World War II by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board can perhaps be measured by the size 
of its budget, which rose between 1940 and 1945 from approximately 
$iyo,ooo to approximately $a,oOD,ooo. To this sum should be added 
$2,500,000 of the government-sponsored United Service Organizations 
money spent by the Jewish Welfare Board, as well as hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars spent by local Army and Navy Committees affiliated W'ith 
the Jewish Welfare Board, but not financed by it. Since the ending of war¬ 
time hostilities in Germany and Europe, it has continued its services to the 
American armed forces wherever they are found, and extended them to 
Korea when the United States troops entered that area of war activity, 

2, Peacethw Services 

The measure of Army and Navy services by the Jewish Welfare Board 
corresponds in war or in peace to the needs of the country, and is of 
course dictated by the program and policies of the American government. 
In peacetime, however, the major activities of the National Jewish Welfare 
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Board are directed toward Jewish youth and adults in the many Young 
Men's and Young Women's Hebrew Associations, Jewish Centers, camps, 
and kindred institutions throughout the country. 

In 1953^ there were 35 [ Centers afflJiated with this Board. Their total 
membership was 530,1000, their aggregate attendance about 12,000,000, 
and their total annual expenditures amounted to about $13,500,000. The 
buildings of these institutions alone amounts to about $90,000,000, A 
host of sodal, recreational, vocational, educational, religious, and personal 
services arc rendered by these institutions to their respective memberships. 
They are the services that help to sodaliae, “Judaize,” "Ameiicanizc,” and 
normalize the interests and activities of the young and old who visit these 
buildings. The activities help to introduce the individual to his Jewish 
and civic responsibilities. 

The J. W, B. is also sponsor to such national activities as Jewish Book 
Month, Jewish Music Month, and the National Jewish Youth Conference. 
On the international scene, it has opened the first Jewish Center in Jeru¬ 
salem, and since World War II has created a World federation of Y, M. 
H. A.’s, including Jewish Centers in Europe, the Americas, Australia, and 
South Africa, 

D. COMMUNITY WELFARE AGENCIES 

The total funds contributed and the combined services rendered by the 
several overseas, civic-protective, and war-service agencies take on even 
greater meaning when we note the following fact; until 1942 they 
represented less than half the sums raised and the professional services 
rendered locally by the respective instirutions and communal agencies 
within Jewish communities in the United States. In 1944 these Jewish 
agencies expended for lodJ Jewish welfare and cultural needs about 
$26,000,000, To this sum might be added another estimated $25,000,000 
spent by close to 4POO congregations for religious and educational work. 
In i953i tfisse local agencies spent an esdmat^ to(a,l of $47,000,000, and 
the religbus and educational agencies, another estimated total of $50,000,- 
000. 

Outstanding among the local Jewish agendes in each community is the 
central fiscal body, Imown as the Federation of Jewish Charities or the 
Jewish Welfare Fund. In some communities, both types of central agency 
exist side by side. The former collects funds for local welfare needs, the 
latter collects funds for overseas and American national agencies. The 
most important fact about these central agendes is that they arc communal 
in character. As such, they help not only to reach the Jews in the com¬ 
munity for support of Jewish sodal welfare activities, but in a measure also 
to co-ordinate and adii'ance the standards of these activities. Such communi¬ 
ties also have a Jewish Community Coundl, which helps not only to 
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obtain more popular support for the central fiscal agency but also to 
express public opinion concerning its activities. The largest Federation of 
Jewish philanthropic societies for the support of local social welfare services 
is the one in New York City, which celebrated its thirty-fifth annlversiry 
in 1952. In the variety and significance of its services it is tjpical of other 
Federations and Welfare Funds in smaller communities, and also serves as 
a standard for thern^ A report of Its organization and activities will help 
to give some account of the social services rendered by such an agency. 

York CUy F^der^iion of P/iilaH^hropk Sochiie^ 

As its name Implies, the New York City central fiscal agency is a 
Federation of many philanthropic societies- In 1942, it included 116 
societies. This Federation was organized in 1917. Prior to that, its affiliated 
societies raised a total of $1,429,260. In the year following its organization, 
in 1918, It raised a total of $2,868,000. In 1942, twenty-five years later, 
it raised a total of $7,7iO|OoO. In 1944 it raised more than $io,500j0ao. In 
1945 it launched a building repair, and expansion fund with a goal of 
$30,000,000. In 1949 it raised $24 jOOO,qoo 3 ‘mduding a Building Fund for 
$13,000,000. In 1952, it spent over $i7jPOO,iOOO. 

Ill 1917, the first year of Its campaign activity, a total of 27,000 
individual gifts were received by Federation. In 1942 more than 265,000 
Indh^dual gifts were received by Federation- In 1944 this figure rose to 
285,000. It has been estimated that in pre-Federation days the cost of 
collections for the several societies amounted to between 25 and 30 per 
cent of the total raised; in 1942 it cost Federation about S per cent of the 
total raised- Equally important is the fact that about B,ooa persons were 
actively engaged as volunteers in the collection of these funds. Another 
interesting fact reported by Federation is that, while it had nxeived about 
$321,000 a year in legacies during recent years, legacies for the individual 
societies affiliated with Federation have during these years totaled about 
$360,000 a year. In other words, legacies to individual uistitutions have not 
suffered because of legacies to Federation. 

Three significant faas are revealed in these figures: (i) The sums 
collected have increased tremendously. (2) Efficiency and scientific ap¬ 
proach have marked both the coUectioji and the distribution of funds. (3) 
A communal, cooperative attitude has been developed among volunteer 
contributors and workers (collectors). 

The first fact, the Incroscd collections, is, of course, important, but it 
is only a consequence of the second and third facts, namely, efficlenc}^ and 
communal endeavor. To quote the official report, those who founded 
Federation sought effect orderliness and the elimination of competitive 
and duplicating effort in the financing of local Institutional life.'^ But they 
also “foresaw Jewish philanthropies as being no longer the preoaupation 
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of the wealthy few, but the possession and concern of widening ardes 
of Jewish life . . , they envisioned institutions, freed from problems of 
money raising, as being enabled to concentrate on the raising of standards 
of their functional services, the advancement of skills, techniques and 
medical services in their respective fields.” 

It is difficult to assay briefly the relative merits of Federation’s two 
great contributions to Jewish philanthropy: its communal approach and its 
advancement of the standards of the services rendered by its affiliated 
societies. 

The results of its communal approach are described in its own report: 
“in the earlier days, we had a number of bands of devoted individuals; 
today we have a community.” It demonstrated that every Jew in the 
community, regardless of economic status, can be a contributor to Jewish 
philanthropy, that a businessman or a laborer, a business concern or a labor 
union, can be trained to make a contribution to Jewish charity, can assume 
a regular annual obligation in its budgetj that such contributions can be 
increased manifold under the stress of communal needs and public opinion, 
and that voluntary, democratic giving can become a reliable source for the 
progressive growth of Jewish social welfare services. 

The value, variety, and progressive character of these services can be 
judged from the following figures: In 1942, the hospitals affiliated 
with Federation gave 662,000 days of free ward care to 62,418 patients, 
or onc-third of all free ward cases given by all voluntary hospitals in 
New York City. In the first twenty-five years of its existence. Federation 
distributed among its affiliated societies a total of 
sum, $33,000,000 was given to hospitals and medical services, $t 8,000/DOO 
for family welfare work, $17,000,000 for work with children, $i 1,0004x10 
for neighborhood centers, $6,000,000 to check juvenile delinouency, 
$4,000,000 for Jewish education, $4,000,000 for employment and voca¬ 
tional guidance services, $2,000,000 for care of the aged, and $i4XX>,ooo 
for “fresh air” wort 

More impressive than the quantitative aspect of the services rendered 
by Federation societies is their qualitative aspect. These services reflect 
the broader humanitarian approach to social welfare and the expanding 
knowledge in medicine, psychology and education. Not only have Federa¬ 
tion institutions and their professional staffs kept abreast of advancing 
standards in science and in social practice, but they have themselves made 
notable contributions in both these areas. For example, out of an affiliate 
hospital of Federation has come the method of blood transfusion, a 
discovery which made blood banks possible during the war and other 
emergencies. Another Federation hospital was the first to devote its efforts 
to the care and treatment of chronic diseases. Still another of its hospitals 
gave medicine the five-day treatment of syphilis. Out of Federation 
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C(H)rdmating activities has come the integration of child care services and 
the substitution of the foster home for the institutional asylum in the 
ertre of the orphan and dependent child. Because the state is gradually 
assuming the responsthility for material assistance to citizens and families 
in needs the character of Jewish family case work has shifted toward 
emphasis on seJf-retianee, self-respectj and self-knowledge on the part of the 
cJicntp Federation's institutEons for the aged have developed an individual¬ 
ized code for the aged, which takes care not only of the sick but also of 
those who can be maintained in usefulness to themselves and to others* 
Here, its institutions have been among the first to utilize occupational 
therapy. In the field of juvenile delinquency^ its affiliated societies have 
been among the first to apply group therapy and child guidance with a view 
to preventing antisocial behavior of the child or the adolescents To all 
these services should be added those of the Joint Purchasing Corporation 
developed by Federation, which has made possible not only great savings 
in money but high quality^ of merchandise. 

No less important than the standards achieved by its affiliated societies in 
their respective fields of service are the standards achieved by Federation 
In its organl"^tlon of the various elements in the community^ for the 
purpose of raising funds. Involved are thousands of organizational details 
and months of careful planning by hundreds of chairmen and committees 
representing three hundred groups of vvorkersj who have to discover ^^the 
right solicitor to visit the right prospect.These groups are distributed 
among four main divisions: the trades division, the women's division^ the 
neighborhood division, the division of fmternal, benevolent, and labor 
organizations. Nothing less than phenomenal progress has been made in 
educating those groups to participate in and to increase their gifts to 
Federation campaigns. It is thus that the wider democratic and communal 
basis is being laid for the disorganized and unccKirdinated group life of two 
millicin Jews in New York City. 

The secret of Federation's growth and success is ascribed by its leaders 
to the “faithwhich the community in New York City kept “with its 
Hebrew traditions and heritage'' and to the “democratic, free spirit of 
America" with Us “tradition of neighborliness." 

“More important than size is the spiritual meaning of Federation. It is 
an important link, a guiding light in the way of life that we as Jews are 
building in America as an expression of our deepest ideals and highest 
aspirations—and as a solidifying influence in our group life . . * 

“in Federation, the openhanded tradition of America is intertwined and 
harmonized w'ith the basic Jewish spiritual principle of Through 

Federation these cherished Ideals find practical expression in the busy day- 
to-day life of the metropolis in kindly deeds to fellow men*" 


2 , Community Responsibility fob Jewish Social Service a 
Historic Practice 

The magnitude and the high professional standards of social service 
rendered by American Jewry during the past thirty years may be un¬ 
precedented in Jewish history, but the variety of service and the sense of 
communal responsibility that made the standards possible have their 
origin in Jewish religious teachings and historic traditions, to which the 
leaders of the New York City Federation properly pay their respects. The 
dicta of the Rabbis that all Israel are brethren, and therefore bear a special 
responsibility to each other, have had greater influence on American 
Jewish charitable endeavor than the legend about Peter Stuyvesant, who 
is said to have exacted a promise from the Jews seeking admission into 
New Amsterdam that they would ali^ays look after their own needy 
brethren. 

A. IN THE UNITED STATES 

The size, the character, and the organization of Jewish charitable en¬ 
deavor in America ha^'e reflected the size, the character, and the organiza¬ 
tion of Jewish group life in this country. When the Jewish population 
was small, all Jewish social life was more intimate and family-Itke. Jewish 
activity was organized about the synagogue through which social services 
were discharged. With the coming of larger numbers of German Jews 
during the nineteenth century, we And the establishment of special in¬ 
stitutions to take care of increased needs and to provide specialized services. 
Such institutions were the Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City (l8j2}, a 
Jewish Hospital in Cincinnati (1S50), the Hebrew Education Society In 
Philadelphia (1849), the Bhiai B’rlth House for the Aged and Infirm in 
New York City (1848), the Orphan Asylums of B’nai B’rith in New 
Orleans (I 8 j 5), in Cleveland (1863), and San Francisco (1871)1 the New 
York City Orphan Asylum (t86o), the Hebrew Benevolent Society in 
New York City (1822), the Hebrew Sheltering and Guardian Society 
in New York City (1879), and the Montefiorc Home for Chronic Invalii^ 
in New York City (1884). 

In New York City there existed for a time two Benevolent Societies, 
one organized by Jews of Spanish-Portuguese origin and one by Jews of 
German origin, These societies combined in i860 to become the United 
Hebrew Charities, which in more recent years became the Jewish Social 
Service Assodation. This organization >vas previously a family relief society, 
but soon had to assume many functions that were later to become the 
specialized services of other agencies. Not only did it distribute money, 
dothing, coal, food, medidnesi it also conducted employment bureaus, 
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loan bureaus^ nurseries, workrooms for the unskilled, and provided widow 
pensions, transportation, etc. After 1881 the United Hebrew Charities 
became responsible for the East European immignants with all their at¬ 
tendant problems. It can readily be seen how the resultant volume and 
variety of services would ovenvhelm this agency, and how the need for 
more specialized institutions would be felt in the community. The next 
thirty years, therefore, saw the rise of numerous hospitals, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, societies for the prevention and care of delinquents, 
immigrant societicSj trade schools, loan societies, religious schools, agricul¬ 
tural societies, settlement housK and Y.M+H+A., etc. 

After 1910, the New York City community began to feel the need for 
the co-ordination of all these different agendes, their various services and 
their many appeals for supports A movement toward a Federation of 
these agendes developed in New York City, as well as in other cities. 
In New York Cit}', such a Federation was finally established In i 9 ^ 7 j 
and with It was rc-csEablished the communal approach to Jewish philan¬ 
thropy, 

A change in the character of social service followed the growth of 
the Jewish population* The sense of intimacy that existed in the early 
settlement days between the beneficiary^ and the synagogue agency dis¬ 
appeared. Organized charity had to be placed on a responsible communal 
and professional basis. The paid agent had to replace the volunteer. Kellef 
had to be administered not only from the point of view of the redpient 
but also from the point of view of the community* Scientific standards 
of service berame necessary. The prevention of poverty^ and pauperism, and 
the rehabilitation of the poor to the point of self-support, became a 
responsibility of the community. 

B. IN ECROFE.-\N COUNTRm 

This sense of communai responsibility and this histone growth of 
charitable agencies are to be found in other Western European countries, 
too, where large centem of Jewish population developed* Already at the 
beginning of the eighteenth centur)^ we find Jewish charitable societies 
in existence in London, PariSj and Berlin^ By the middle of the nineteenth 
century' there were In those dtles Jewish specialized agencies: hospitals, 
orphanages, family relief societies. In those cities and in their respective 
countries, we find again the Jewish sense of community responsibility and 
organization asserting itself. Thus, in London, the Jewish Board of 
Guardians helps and conducts hospitals, orphanages, almshouses for the 
poor and the aged, an institution for deaf and dumb, a training school for 
nurses, an institution for animals, low-rent housing projects, loans, work¬ 
rooms, apprentice boys, immigrants, youth activities. In Paris there is a 
Similar Federation of social agendes known as the Comij^ de Bietjfaisafic& 
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dff la Villa Pdm, which has been in existence since 1S09; one o£ its off¬ 
shoots was the Ailiama Univmelle, The social services rendered 

by the ComiEe^s aJEliated agencies resemble very much those of the in¬ 
stitutions mentioned above. In Berlin and Germany generallyj the 
comparable central co-ordinating agency was the DeufscA-IsraeliriscAe 
Gamamdebufjd. It represented more than elsewhere a union of congrega- 
tions. This is due primarily to government regulations. Here^ too, there 
was a varicEy of institutions and social services supported by the Jewish 
community and supervised by a central community agency. 

When we come to East European communities, we find smaller Jewish 
populations within the dttes and towns, poorer facilities, and less scientific 
standards, but a stronger influence of Jewish religious tradition and a more 
natural community consciousnesSp Here the force of Jewish social science 
and community management resemble more the historic practices and 
original traditions which Jews carried w^ith them from country to country 
from as far baidc as Biblical times than do the institutions and methods of 
contemporary' Jew^s in Western countrieSp 

3. Eatlly Forms and Traditjons of Jewish Social Service Agencies 

In many European towns today there are institutions which dale back 
to medieval and even mlshnaic times. During the Middle Ages, Spanish 
and Italian Jews displayed special talent for organization* Thus, in Rome 
the community operated through four central agencies. There were {i) the 
Oz&r Dalimf or the Society for Aid to the Poor, (2) the Gemiluf //ts- 
Sadim^ or the Society for Free Burial, (3) the Zeki^nim^ or the 

Society for the Home for the Aged, (4) the SAom^r or the 

Society for Faith and Worship. 

In East European towns the synagogue (Bet Ha-Kenaset) and its House 
of Study {Bei lla-AfidrarA) were the centers of Jewish communal life. 
Alongside this institution there was usually a Talmml ToraA for poor 
children and a HakdasA^ an agency set aside as a hospital, as a shelter for 
the aged, for the stranger and for the poor. Such w^ere the purposes 
served by the HeAdesA in Cologne in the eleventh century. Frequently 
there were communal hostelries or soup kitchens, sometimes blown as 
to serve warm food to the needy. For travelers there was in 
some places the Pandok^ situated on the highw-ay for the purpose of 
offering food and shelter to the w'anderer and the homeless. 

In many larger F,a$t European towns or cities separate societies existed, 
each looking after the fulfillment of one or another branch of charity* 
Among them w^ere (a) the Mal^ixA Ammimf to clothe the naked, (b) 
Talmftd ToraAj for the education of poor children, (c) lla-Kmsa^ KallaA^ 
to provide poor maidens with a dowry', (d) AI&oi Hittimf to provide 
matzah and wine to the poor for Passover, (e) Bef Yaiommf for the 
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care of orphans, (f) Bikkur Holim, for visiting the side, induding con¬ 
valescent women who have given birth, (g) Moshab Zsksttltn^ for the 
care of the aged, (h) Hesek Shel Emet^ for free burial, (i) Fidyon 
Shebuyhn^ for the ransom of captives and refugees. In addition to these 
special societies there was the centtaJ charity fund known as Ku^fah Shel 
Zedakahf the Charity Fund, and more recently as Zedakah Gedolah^ or 
the great charity fund. 

Israel Abrahams in his Jewish Life in the Middle Ages reports that 
these sodeties multiplied in number toward the dxteentfi and seventeenth 
centuries. As Jews suffered because of epidemics, massacres during the 
Crusades, and the plunder of oppressive rulers or Mediterranean pirates, 
the need for group help became greater and greater and gradually re¬ 
placed the usual services practiced among them within the Ghetto walls. 
Quoting Hermann Vogelstcin and Paul Rieger {Geschkhte der Juden in 
Rom)f Abrahams refers to the existence of eleven separate and distinct 
societies for the promotion of educational and religious aims alone, besides 
such organizations as the women’s societies, the I’alestine societies, and 
others. He finds listed in Meil Zedakeb, a historic treatise by Elijah ben 
Solomon Halevi of Smyrna (seventeenth century'), at least seventy titles of 
charitable acts covering personal services to be rendered, occasions to be 
celebrated or remembered, public charities to be maintained, and other 
miscellaneous purposes. Many of these titles later became the titles and 
purposes of societies formed. Cecil Roth reports that in Rome, in the 
Ghetto period, there were not less than thirty of these benevolent societies 
in a population not exceeding 5,000. 

All writers concerning Jewish social service in the Middle Ages stress 
the personal character of the services rendered. The act of Zedakeh 
involved a religious obligation, a gift of self rather than of mere alms. 
The sick were cared for not only by the community and the doctor, but 
by their neighbors. Visiting the sick, poor or rich, was a religious as 
well as a social service act. It became customary to make formal visits 
to the sick immediately after the Sabbath morning services in the ^na- 
gogue. Almost a complete code of bedside manners gradually developed, 
which showed a remarkable understanding of the physicsd and psycho¬ 
logical needs of the patient. Naturally, care of the poor sick involved more 
personal attention and interest by many neighbors. Eventually this interest 
and attention led to the formation of a special “visiting the sick” soaety. 
In many instances, the services of the physician were available ^tis, but 
subsequently his services, too, were made possible by a special society or by 
the community as a whole, through its central funds. 

What has been said of services to the sick can be said of services to the 
deceased and to his bereaved family. Providing for proper burial and for 
the comfort of the grief-stricken survivors was considered among the chief 
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religious obligations of every Jew and of the community as a whole* 
Sometimes special guardians were appointed to take care of the materia! 
and spiritual needs of orphans. Hence, there w'as much personal “sodaP^ 
and communal service offered. Similar illustrations can be cited for other 
forms of charity, which involved personal services and were later per¬ 
formed by groups or societies organized for these specific purposes. In- 
cidentally^ personal sen-ice, or the “society” service which 

replaced it, extended to non-J^ws as well as Jews, although contribu¬ 
tions from non-jevi's, except royalti,', were accepted reluctantly, if at all. 

Another characteristic of personal and social service during the early 
Middle Ages was relief in kind rather than of alms* This was a practice 
which can be traced back to tdmudic times. Giving a pverson shelter in one’s 
home, sharing one’s (Sabbath) food and clothing, providing matzot and 
wine for the Passover, gifts for the Sabbath and festival oo^ons, added 
to the personal interest, joy, and religious significance of the act of Z^dakah. 
This fact may also help explain in part why house-to-house begging was 
discouraged even within Ghetto walls* (It was definitely forbidden to go 
beg^ng of non-Jews outside the Ghetto,} Only the community collectors 
were originally permitted to make such house-to-house collections, which, 
of course, involved money rather than personal services or goods. Grad¬ 
ually the restrictions on house-to-house begging in the Ghetto were 
relaxed, but begging in front of synagogues or by children was forbidden* 
Usually house-to-house begging done on Fridays, so that the recipient 
might prepare for the Sabbath day. Incidentally, it is well to remember 
that in addition to the respect that was due him as a matter of religious 
obligation, the Schnorrt^ in the Ghetto had his own pride, too* He knew 
that just as the rich man shared his earthly goods with him, he, the poor, 
contributed to the rich man’s measure of religious grace, of divine reward, 
in the world to come. From a religious point of view, the beneficiary was 
only collecting his portion of God’s goods entrusted to the benefactor. 
The benefactor, on the other hand, was privileged to perform a mitzva, 
thus adding to his own religious and social merit* In thb mutual attitude 
of beneficiary and benefactor there is another reflectiDn of the intimacy 
and family relationship involved in the personal and social services in the 
Ghetto community of the Middle Ages. Of course, the beha\fior of the 
Sc/morrisr or the Nagid (rich man) sometimes led to arrogance and 
abuse. To prevent or correct such behavior, the Kabbis in the Talmud had 
long before expounded reJigious teachings and developed a tradition in 
favor of work and selFhcJp, and Jewish communities in Palestine and 
elsewhere had issued a system of regulations to supervise the collection 
and distribution of alms* 

As previously noted, Israel Abrahams reports that gradually, and as 
conditions m the medieval Ghetto deceriorated, the personal character of 
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social service yielded to (society) service. By the thirteetith century, 

phlliinthtopic societies for various purposes appeared. Many of these so- 
deties were offshoots of the synagogue, which in most places ser\^ed as the 
central community agenc)'^ for all religious and sodal services. Eventuallyj 
these sodeties began to perform their functions as semi independent organ¬ 
izations. 

Israel Abrahams reports further that for many, many years during the 
Middle Ages personal services and IleitraA services existed side by side, 
and that many traditional forms of service stiJI persisted^ Thus, for example, 
the Ku'pfah and the Tamhm existed in many places, Tamhm providing 
casual relief, the Kuppak regular relief. 

During those centuries, there was one form of relief which became 
the paramount obligation of the individual and the whole community. 
This relief was directed toward protecting the wandering Jew. Expulsions 
of Jews from their homes and lands and the capture of Jews for ransom 
purposes mude all Jew's conscious of their spedaJ responsibility to one 
another. As a result, we find indivlduaJ homes, synagogues, arid even 
privately owned inns open to Jewish wayfarers. Entertaining strangers or 
the poor on a Sabbath day in private homes was extended as a weekday 
practice In order to accommodate refugees. Communal agencies opened 
community hostelrics of their own, sometimes called or *^hos- 

pitals,^ or paid community innkeepers for the hospitality to such unfortu- 
naic strangers. As the number of Jewish captives for ransom purposes 
increased, not only did the number of special societies for Pidyon SAebuyim 
increase, but entire communities became responsible for the ransom of 
their leaders and brethren. For such purposes communities sometimes had 
to appropriate accumulated legacies. Frequently transportation, toOj was 
provided by these communities* 

Thus external forces helped to intensify the traditional sense of com¬ 
munity responsibility among Ghetto Jcw$. 

Another important mitzi'a of individual Jews and of Jewish communities 
in the Diaspom w-os support of Palestine Jew^ry and Its institutions. Com¬ 
munities set aside special funds and fund-raising activities for the Holy 
Land. Salo W. Baron reports a record^® (1648) showing Continental Jewry 
sending $30,000 annually to Palestine for the benefit of Ashkenazic Jews, 
The Haluia/t (distribution) system in Palestine seems already to have 
been established previous to that date. In Northern Europe, the Polish 
Council of Lithuanian Jew-s received private and synagogue collections 
for transfer to Palestine. In Southern Europe, Venetian Jewry taxed its 
community members at least one-half ducat annually on behalf of Palestine. 

Reference has been made to the Kuppah (money collections) and 
I'atn/iui (food collections). Both these practices or institutions go back to 
mishnalc times. The word Kuppah means box. Every community in 
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Palestine had a Kupfah^ or charity box. Even the Tempk had one. It 
contained the contributions for the poor. The poor who were p>ermanent 
residents received money every Friday to cover fourteen meals for the 
whole family and for purchase of clothing. Transient poor received money 
for one meal for the day and for three meals on the Sabbath, The TamAul 
was a kind of free community bowl kitchen to serve meals for immediate 
relief. 

In the early centuries in Palestine the trustees of the were 

known as G&iiffi These men were chosen from among the most 

respected dtixcns^ Rabbi Akiba^^^ occupied such a post.^^ Later these 
trustees were also known as Parmsim (providers). These trustees decided 
on the personal merits and the worthiness of the applicants and their 
claims. Usually there were three trustees in charge of a Kufpah. Two 
tax or alms collectors were appointed with power to assess people or seize 
property as penalty for failure to contribute- Collections had to be made 
by the two members working together.Collections for the KuppaA were 
made w'eckly, for the TamAui daily. For food collections there w'ere 
three collectors. The rate of collections was as follows: thirty days^ 
residence in a town obliged an individual to contribute to the Kupfahj 
three months^ residence obliged him to contribute to the Tamhui^ six 
months^ residence obliged him to coiitribute clothing, Kesul^ nine months* 
obliged him to contribute to the burial fund.^^ Women, children, and even 
the poor contributed/® No contributions were accepted from idolaters 
except from royalty, in w*hich instance it was distributed to the non-jewish 
poor.*^® 

So far as the recipients from the Kupp&h were concerned, women were 
given precedence over men, students over the ignorant regardless of rank. 
Non-Jewish poor, too, w^ere aided. ^^Wc support the poor of the heathen 
along with the poor of Israel and visit the sick of the heathen along with 
the sick of Israel* . . /* Only transgressors of the Law could not claim 
assistance.*^ 

The KuppaA^ the central relief agency of the Palestine community, 
became the widely accepted charity fund of European Jewish communities^ 
Maimonides states that ^we had never seen or heard of a Jewish com¬ 
munity which does not have a KappakJ^^^ Many traditions, practices, and 
responsibilities of the Palestine KuppaA were carried forward into European 
Jewish communities. Their centml agencies, too, had the power to assess 
contributions and to collect them, and they appointed official collectors 
and overseers. In some places these pow'ers received government sanction. 
Funds for these central agencies were collected from various sources. 
Some moneys were derived from periodic assessments on individual mem¬ 
bers of the community which, in many instances, included the poor, too. 
These collections took place weekly or rnonthly or three times a year. Some 
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funds were received from voluntary donations commemorating liappy or 
sad events, private or pubiicj the gifts might be offered in the synagogue 
during or after prayers, they might come from the symbolic selling of the 
Torah Scroll, from legacies, lithes, or individual incomes. AVoraen and 
children also were accustomed to make voluntary contributions. In addition, 
there were collections from fines imposed for transgression of community 
regulations* Sometimes communities even borrowed funds against future 
revenue. It is important to note that overseers and collectors of these central 
agencies were duly elected or licensed persons. Only the most honored 
persons were selected for these positions. Usually collectors as well as dis¬ 
tributors of charitable funds worked In teams of two, and there was an 
official accounting offered. Sometimes there were traveling collectors from 
other communities, especially Palestine. They, too, had to have their 
credentials. 

Concerning the government and powers of the central agencies In Jewish 
communities, Baron^^ reports that, while the law governing Jewish com¬ 
munities in Babylonia or Palestine or elsewhere seems e^stremcly ambiguous, 
evciywhere a governing body, evidently elective, seems to have exercised 
all rights in the name of the w^hole community. (In Palestine, this Council 
was called Although, as previously indicated, the synagogue 

building was used for all kinds of purposes, including school, asylum of 
homeless and aged, and other charitable activities, ‘‘^expenditures for cult 
and philanthropy were usually defrayed from a common exchequer*” *The 
community rather than the congregation was the basic unit of organization*” 
In larger cities the Jews erected sufficient synagogues to accommodate wor¬ 
shipers in all neighborhoods, but the community, embracing all congrega¬ 
tions, controlled the administration of justice, tax collections, and general 
charity. In. Rome the cemecerics did not belong to the congregations but 
to the community as a w'hole. In Spain the communities maintained Talmud 
Torahs (A^'alladoljd, 1432) and set aside the income from taxes on meat 
and wine for the payments of teachers^ salaries. In the final analysis, the 
community^ as a whole took the chief responsibility for the care of the sick, 
the aged, the orphan, the destitute, the captive, the needy in Palestine, and 
all other similar philanthropies, 

Cecil Roth reports that **in the eighteenth century, one in every three 
of the Jewish population in Germany, England and Italy was dependent 
upon his coreligionists for relief. . . . But their cry for assistance was 
never in vain.” He quotes Emperor Julian in the fourth century, who 
refers with admiration to the example of the Jews, * 1 n whose midst no 
beggars were to be found.” Concerning this fact, Baron makes the follow¬ 
ing comment: ^^However large the communal debts. It is apparently true 
that no Jew seems ever to have died of hunger while living in a Jewish 
community.” But he deplores the fact that such communal responsibility 
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and congregational integration no longer exist in our times, for he adds that 
“in the United States of America, Italy and France, the full independence 
of each congregation, although undoubtedly conducive to keeping alive 
the members' interest in congregational affairs, became co-responsible for a 
state of anarchy not to be found in any other sector of Jewry." He is 
ready to allow for ^‘both the uncurtailcd vitality" of the small local 
association, and for “self-restraint by necessary' powers of co-ordination, 
consulhition and supervision of the central agcndcs," 

The fully developed medieval program of social service and its modern 
counterpart, although calculated to meet the specific needs prevalent at a 
particular moment, did not come into being because of the ejdgcndes of 
the moment but stems from a tradition which is as old as Jewish history—a 
tradition which has its origin in Biblical commandments and injunctions, 
which was elaborated and enriched by Rabbinic interpretation and applica¬ 
tion. The original Biblical expressions and their rabbinic refo^rmulatlon 
have become to the Jew teachings of Torah, which must be scrupulously 
observed and adhered to under all conditions of life. It would be well, 
therefore, to pause briefly In order to examine these teachings of Torah 
which undergird the traditions of Jewish social service. 

4» Teachings of Toiwh Underlying the Traditions of 
Jewish Social Service 

The traditions of Jewish social service are derived from the original 
conception of Zed-okah^ which means righteousness. In accordance with 
this conception, an act of Z-edakith is therefore not an act of grace or of 
liberality, but an act of duty toward one's fellow men. 

A. BIBLICAL SOURCES 

Zedakah—A Divine Command 

The concept of Zedakah as righteousness, as duty, and as personal debt 
is perhaps bi^t formulated in the Biblical passages in Deut. 15:7-11; 

If there be among you 3 needy man, one of thy brethren, within any of thy 
gates, in thy lard which the Lord thy God givcth thee, thou eh alt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy needy brother; but thou shalt surely 
open thy hand unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth. . , . Thou shalt surely give him, and thy heart shall 
not be grieved when thou givest unto him; because that for this thing the 
Lord thy God will bless thee in all thy work, and In all that thou puttest thy 
hand unto. For the poor shall never cease out of the land (interpreted by 
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Rashi as meaning in those lards where the wIU of God Is not heededj; there¬ 
fore, I corTiTiiand thee saying: "Thott shalt surely open thy hasd unto thy 
poor and needy brother in thy land." 

At the same time, God promises the Israelites that ‘'there shall be no needy 
among you ., , ij only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God to observe to do all this commandment” (Deut. 15:4, 5). 

This sense of duty to share God^s bounty with the poor is responsible for 
the reminder to the Israelite that when he rejoices in a festival he must 
share his joys with the poor, the stranger, the orphan, the widow, his 
laborers, and the Levitc (the public servant) (Deut. r 6 :ii, 14)' It is 
this sense of duty, of debt, and of gracious giving that is summarized in 
Pr. 19:17 as follows: “He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord, and his good deed will He repay unto him.” 

The duty and demand for righteous conduct are emphasized in the 
Pentateuch over and over again. “He doth execute justice for the father¬ 
less and widow’, and loveth the stranger” (Deut. io:i8, ef. Ex, 21:11-23). 
At the end of each three-year period, the poor, the orphan, the widow, 
the stranger are entitled to the annual tithes In accordance with their 
respective needs, which Injunction if complied with will be rewarded with 
God’s bounty (Deut. 14:28, 29). Similar instructions arc directed to 
owners of fields, w'ho are enjoined to leave to the poor, the orphan, the 
widow and the stranger the corners of the fields they harvest (PjaA), 
the gleanings of the harvest (LsAsf), the forgotten sheaf (SAiAAdA), and 
the growth of the seventh year {Bhemksli) (Deut, 24:19-21; Lev, 19:9, 
10; Ex. 23:11). Again, this duty and righteous conduct is illustrated in the 
Biblical injunction concerning a loon on a pledge to a poor man, The 
pledge must be returned if the poor man needs it so that he may “ble^ 
thee; and it shall be righteousness {Zedakah) unto thee before the Lord 
thy God” (Deut. 24:1a, 13). 

Zedsksh and Its Rewards 

Numerous other texts may be added from the Pentateuch and from 
other books of the Bible. The Book of Proverbs is replete with references 
to the reward for Zedakah and to the punishment for failure to pursue 
Zadskah: “Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; but righteousness 
{Zedakah) delivereth from death” (10:2); “Righteousness {Zedakah) 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people” (14:34); “Whoso 
stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall 
not be answered” (21:13); followeth after righteousn^ 

{Zedakefi) and mercy (lovIngkindness, liesed) findeth life, prosperity 
and honor” (21:21),““ The passages reaffirm the Divine command com 
cerning acts of righteousness by the individual and by the nation, the 
equality of the rich and poor before God, the blessings that follow 
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obedience, and the retribution that follows the failure to share God’s 
bounty with the poor and the weak. 

Alatj and Hts Possessions Belong to God 

Similarly, the p!^alms arc full of praise for the righteous and of demands 
for just and kind liehavior to one’s fellow man. h^an is reminded by the 
psalmist that all wealth belongs to God, that ^'thc earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereofi the world, and they that dwell therein” (24:1). 
(Cf. Lev. 25:23: “x 4 nd the land shall not be sold in perpetuityj for the 
land is Mine.” Cf. also I Chron. 29:11-14.) 

Righteousness^ Justice, LovmgJdrtdness 

Psalms, too, is replete with passages in which the spirit of g^t^'ing is 
stressed (cf. 33:5) and in which Zedakah, righteousness, is associated with 
justice and lovingkindness. “Happy are they that keep justice, that do 
righteousness at all times” (106:3) ^ ref^n that occurs innumerable 

times in nearly all the psalms. Justice and righteousness are always 
associated. It is the doing of righteousness that is stressed, and it is 
lovingkindness, trust In and gratitude to God, with which this justice and 
righteousness is practiced. 

When we come to the prophets, it is difficult to select passages, for W'hat 
are the prophetic writings if not a protest against wrongdoing, a call to 
nation and individual to practice social justiccj righteousness, and loving¬ 
kindness toward one’s fellow man, espedally toward the poor, the weak, 
and the unfortunate? Can there be any more thunderous denunciation 
of wrongdoing and a greater promise of righteousness than that contained 
in the first chapter of Isaiah,^ “1 cannot endure iniquity along with the 
solemn assembly . . . when ye make many prayers, I will not hear. Your 
hands are full of blood., .. Cease to do evil; learn to do wellj seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Speaking 
of the city of Jerusalem, he cries out, “How is the faithful city become a 
harlot! She that was full of justice, righteousness lodged in her, but now 
murderers, , . . Every one lovcth bribes, foDoweth after rewards, they 
judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow come unto 
them. . . Her only hope is that “Zion shall be redeemed with justice 
and they that return of her with riglUeausnessP It is only then that 
Isaiah secs the grand vision when the law will go forth out of Zion and 
war shall be no more. When the prophet brings comfort to his people 
(Is. 6o-6i), he sees them all righteous and they will inherit the land 
forever. He brings good tidings to the humble, promises “to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and open the eyes of 
them that arc bound” (61 :i). Elsewhere (58:( 5 , 7) he asks what Is the fast 
day for, except to help “loose the fetters of wickedness ... to deal thy 
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bread to the hungry . . . bring the poor , , . to thy house ... to cover . . . 
(the naked) and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh 

Echoes of the voice of Isaiah and of his thought and expressions can 
be found In all the prophets, especially Micah, whose cry'Stallization of 
the Law of God is very familiar. “What doth the Lord require of thee, 
only to do justly, and to love mercy (lovingkindess), and to walk humbly 
with thy God’* (6:8). Jeremiah puts the same thought somewhat differ¬ 
ently: “Did not thy father eat and drink, and do justice and righteousness.? 
Then it was well with him ... Is rjoi ihh to know Me? saith the Lo^” 
(22:15-16, cf. 9:i2 f.). Jeremiah continues his outcry against injustice. 
“Execute ye justice and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor ... do no wrong ... to the stranger, the fatherless, 

nor the widow_Woe unto him that bulldeth his house by unrighteous- 

ness, and his chambers by Injustice j that useth his neighbor’s service without 
wages and giveth him not his hire” (22:3, 13). 

Amos, like Isaiah, denounces the Temple sacrifices, the solemn assemblies, 
and the meaningless prayers. “Take thou away from Me the noise of thy 
songs”5 he cries out, “and let Me not hear the melody of thy psalteries. 
But let justice well up as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream” 
(5:23.24). Malachi describes God’s wrath “against those that oppr^ the 
hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and that turn aside the 
stranger . . . and fear not Me” (j:S). It is Malachi who has given us 
the famous dictum “Have we not all one father? Hath not one God created 
us? Why do we deal treacherously ever)' man against his brother, profaning 
the covenant of our fathers?” (2:10) 

Zedakahf Mishfstj Hesedy 

All through the Biblical writings we find Zedakah (righteousness) 
associated with Mishfut (justice) and Ilesed (kindness). Similarly, the 
word Hesed is very frequently associated with the word Ernst (truth). 
Hosea describes God’s controversy with the inhabltanES of the land “because 
there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land” (4^1)* 
Like the other prophets, he quotes God as saying “For I desire mercy and 
not sacrifice” ( 6 : 6 ). “Keep mercy and justice and w'ait for thy God 
continually” (12:7). This association of Zedakah and Hssed is also found 
in one of our penitential prayers, “Our Father, our King, be gracious unto 
us and answer us for we have no good works of our own: Deal with us in 
Zedakah and llesed and save US.” 

In ail these Biblical quotations and throughout the books of the Bible, 
the concept of Zedakeh is ftssentsd as a divine commattdmenty an act of 
duty, a prefsijuisite of justicey a deed of righteousness and love, a deed of 
kindness attd, grutitudcy a ‘prescription of truthy a protnise of peace and 
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frosperhy; hut not as an act of ^facial grace or llhsralhy on the fart of 
one tnan to his fellov^inan, 

Ephraim Frisch in his Hhtorkal Survey of Jeunsh Pkilanthrofy makes 
the following summary comments about Biblical teachings concerning 
charity: 

On the whole, it may be said, that in the attempt to induce men to be ehar- 
itable^ the writings of the Prophets appealed to the highest ethical motives, 
the Book of Deuteronomy gave phila nth ropy the deepest emotional touchy 
the Psalms invoked aid to the distressed on the most fervent religious grounds 
and the Wisdom literature met the demand of the most practical utilicarlanism. 
Everywhere the love of one's fcllowman as brothers of the same paternity—^ 
God^ ran alongside as a concurrent determining force— , The Biblical period 
did not develop a comprehensive system of phila nth ropy j in our modern 
meaning of the wordj, but it had in it the germ of such a system. It eierci&cd 
a profound, determining influence on all future benevolent thought and en- 
dea\*or. It was the main current in the stream of Jewish charity and thereby 
helped water the soil of kindness and uplift among human kind generally. 

fl* TH£ ItABBINlC CONCEPTION OF ZEDAKAH"^ 

To the Biblical concept of Zedak&h^ the Rabbis added thdr own refine- 
ments and Interprctatjoiis, What the Rabbis are concerned with particu¬ 
larly is the spirit of the ;^ver and the recipient. They expected humility 
and the attitude of sharing on the part of both, since both rich and poor 
are the children of God to whom aJl material possessions belong. 

From the PsaJmlst^s declaration that the earth ^^and the fulness thereof, 
the w'orld, and they that dwell therein” are the Lord^s (Ps. ^4:1) the 
Rabbis deduced that all wealth belongs to God and that it is obligatory to 
share with those who are less fortunate. “Give unto Him of what is His, 
seeing that thou and what thou hast are His.”^- As a corollary of this 
teaching, they concluded that poor and rich, being alike children of God, 
are to regard one another as brothers and that God, Father of both rich 
and poor wants one to help the other, and in this way to make the world 
a household of love,^® 

Rahbis Stress Lovingihtdness in Zedakah 

The Rabbis accepted the mandatory aspect of Zedakeh but sought to 
stress the aspect of Hesed which the Bible associated with it^ Hence they 
developed a concept of giving which they called Gemilut 
which literally means the payment of acts of lovingkindness. Such could be 
practiced by rich and poor in terms of personal services and persomi en¬ 
couragement as well as of material assistance. “Greater than ZedaAah is 
Gemdtit Ha^adim and the act of Zedakah can be valued only by the 
measure of Gemilut HuhSadim which is contained therein.^^^* Here again 
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wc note that an act of kindness by one man to another Is a matter of 
obligation and debt, not an unexpected act of special grace. 

Dalhft” the Talmud says, playing with the letters Gimmel Dalef (third 
and fourth letters of the alphabet), “pay kindness to the poor.”-'" Gemihit 
HihSadim is an act of divine grace and therefore must come from a heart 
full of love for one's fellow man. It is interesting to note that the term 
Gemitut Ha^adim is now used to designate the granting of a loan without 
interest to help a man establish himself economically. 

In this spirit the Rabbis required both the giver and the recipient to be 
God-fearing men. They sought to remove false pride from the heart of the 
recipient and advised him not to refuse aid when he was in nccd.*“ On the 
other hand, the community was ordered not to hurt the feelings of the 
recipient, to provide him in accordance with his needs and previous social 
status, and to do so in utmost secrecy.*^ “A man who gives charity in secret 
Is greater than Moses, our teacher,"®® “It is better not to have given at all 
than to have given in a manner which humiliates.”®* 

In the Mishna Peah (8:7, 8, 9) minimum standards are laid down for 
the giving to the poor.“ The Rabbis were also considerate of the givers. 
While the Bible asked for tithes, or a tenth of one’s income, for charity, 
they counseled the giver not to give away more than one-fifth of his pos¬ 
sessions lest he become dependent himself.*’ They even indicated priority 
in obligations, “A man’s family, his poor relations and his townsmen,” they 
stated, “have prior claims on one’s giving.”*® This list of priorities, which is 
probably the basis for the expression “charity begins at home,” is worked 
out in great detail.** 

Ret;^ent Regard for the Unfariumtes 

But it was the manner of giving, the attitude and the motivation, that 
seemed to give the Rabbis the most concern; thus they called attention to 
the Psalmist’s statement: “Happy is he that conMereth the poor” (Ps. 
41:21) and pointed out that the word is considerethf not giveth** Charity 
should be given joyously. If a man has nothing to give, he should at least 
seek to comfort the poor one, “He who receives his fellow man with a 
cheerful countenance, even though he has not given him anything is 
credited as if he had given him most precious gifts.”®* 

Hospitality to the poor was considered one of the most worthy of Jewish 
practices. The estimate by the Rabbis of this practice can be judged from 
the following quotations: “Let thy house be open wide and let the poor be 
members of thy household,”®* “Greater is the reception of the wayfarers 
than the reception of th.& Shekimh" (Divine Presence).*® ‘^Whoever busies 
himself in the study of Law alone (without engaging in acts of loving¬ 
kindness) is like one who recognizes no God.”*" In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Rabins remembered Abraham for his hos^ 
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pitality and ascribed a spiedal meaning to the tamarisk he planted at Beer- 
sheba. The Hebrew word for this tree consists of three letters, atepA, j/jw, 
lamed. By using these letters as an acrostic, they got three words: eatings 
drinkings lodging: the courtesies a gracious host offers the wayfarer*® 

The Rabbis, too, like the Biblical teachers, dwell on the blessings that 
follow acts of Zedakah, and on the retributions that follow the failure to 
perform these acts, as may be gathered from the following aphorisms: 
“More than the master of the house does for the poor man, the latter does 
for the former.’*^® “If a man is anxious to give charity, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, furnishes him money with which to give 

SoeSe/y Preserved throitgh Zedakah 

But it is not only the individual who profits by his performance of 
Zedakah. The whole people and the world “share in the benefits derived.*’ 
“Whoever practices Zedakah and Mishfat (justice), it is as though he fills 
the whole world with Hesed (lovingkindness).”®® Thus we come again to 
the Rabbinic emphasis on the practice of lovingkindness. Such importance 
did they attach to it that they regarded Gemilut HaSadim as one of the 
three pillars upon which sodety (the social order) rests, the other two 
being Torah and Worship.®* The basis for organized communal charity 
may have been derived from the high regard of the Rabbts for secret 
giving, when the benefactor and the benefidary did not know each other.** 

Degrees of the Spirit in Giving 

These various qualities of giving were later summarized by Maimonides 
(twelfth century) in the form of a scale.®®" He listed eight kinds of givers. 
Foremost is he w'ho assists the poor man to become self-supporting by 
helping him to establish himself in some profitable occupation, and, if 
necessary, by advandng him money for that purpose.*^ Second is he who 
gives secretly, so that he and the recipient know not each other. Third is he 
who gives secretly to a poor man whom he knows, hut the recipient knows 
not the giver. Fourth is he who gives to a poor man he does not know, but 
the poor knows who is the giver. Fifth is he who gives before he is 
solicited. Sixth is he who gives after he is solidtcd. Seventh is he who gives 
inadequately but with good grace, ^ghth is he who gives inadequately and 
with bad grace.*^ 

Man Needs Settse of Independence 

The Rabbis were very sensitive to man’s feeling. They knew that a 
man was most at ease when he did not have to depend on, others for his 
livelihood, even if they were his own children. man takes greater 
delight in one measure of his own than in nine measures he might receive 
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ftxjm his fellow man.'”* This sensitivity is embodied in one of the prayers 
in the Grace after Meals, when the participants in the meal say, “We 
beseech You, O God of our Fathers, that You cause us not to be in need 
of the gifts of flesh and blood, nor of their loans, but make us dependent 
only on Your hand, which is full, open, holy and ample, so that we may 
not be ashamed or embarrassed,” For these reasons and for others, the 
Rabbis made sure to counsel man not to regard any work beneath his 
dignity. “Flay a carcass in the market place, if neccss!^,” they said, 
“receive thy wage, and do not say, 1 am a great man, and it is beneath my 
dignity to do sudi a thing.”** 

Lahor Dignifiet Matt 

This understanding of man's need for independence helped the Rabbis 
to stress the great importance of work, for the health of man and society, 
“He who enjoys the labor of his hands,” they said, “is greater than he 
who fears God.”''*® “Make thy Sabbath a weekday and do not be reduced 
to need the help of human beings.”®* 

In this manner they sought to exalt labor to a position of religious 
merit. “Both work and Torah,” they said, “were bestowed upon Israel 
through a covenant with God.”“ “He who engages in work causes the 
Shcktmh to dwell among Israel,”** Thus Rabba ordered his pupils to 
absent themselves from school during certain seasons of the year so that 
they might attend to agricultural duties. The Rabbis went to all ends to 
emphasize the dignity of labor. They found in its creative principle a divine 
quality. 

Zedakah Emfhashes Detnccratk Concept 0/ Mm 

Whence did the Rabbis derive their concern for the sensibilities of the 
poor man, the recipient of Zedaksh or of Getnilut Ho’Sedim? Of course, 
their original source of instruction and inspiration was the Bible, Read 
again the quotation from Deut. 15:7-11, on the manner in w-hich loans 
should be made during the sabbatical year. Their own interpretations of 
Biblical teachings were, in addition, influenced gready by the democratic 
conception of the origin of man. Not only was man created in God’s image, 
but aJI men arc descended from one ancestor. All men are therefore 
brothers who must practice loving deeds toward one another. “Be a lover 
of thy fellow creature,” they aid.** Because man was created in the 
image of God, the life and dignity of every human being are sacred. So 
high a value did the Rabbis place on human life that they regarded the 
life of the human being equal to the whole creation. Therefore, “when 
one saves a human life, it is as if he had saved the whole world, and 
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countenvise, when one destroys a human life, it is as if he had destroyed 
the whole world.*’*® 

Zetlakah Emphasises Mutual Resfomlhility 
between the Individual and the Community 

This respect for human life and human dignity u-as expressed not only 
in the relationship between man and man, but also in the relationship 
between man and the community. The Rabbis counseled man to “obey all 
the long’s laws except those that would lead to a renunciation of God and 
Torah.”*® Except for this limitation, they told him to pray for the govern¬ 
ment,®^ to accept the law of the land he dwelt in as binding,** and not to 
separate himself from his obligations toward or partidpation in the com¬ 
munity.*** On the other hand, they had some special advice for the selection 
of leaders for the community. “A leader of a community must not be 
appointed ” they said, “without first consulting the people of the com¬ 
munity'.”** And those “who occupy themselves in the afi^rs of the com¬ 
munity must do so in the name of Heaven,”®’ not for ulterior purposes. 

Zedakah Emphasizes Equal Treattnent of the Noti-Je%o 

The attitude of the Rabbis concerning a Jew’s obligation to his fellow 
man is further expressed in their description of the relationship between 
the Jew and the non-Jew. They demanded equal treatment for the poor 
of the Gentiles. “We need to support the poor of the Gentiles,” they said, 
“together with the poor of Israel, visit the sick of the Gentiles together 
with the Kck of Israel . . . and give proper burial to the dead of the 
Gentiles as to those of Israel, because of the ways of peace.” This sentiment 
had already been expressed in the Bible, when the Israelites were enjoined 
not to prevent the stranger from enjoying gleanings, forgotten sheaves, 
and the corners of the field (Lev. 19:9).®® 

In days of persecution, the Rabbis reminded Jews that “God judges 
Gentiles by the best of them *™ They insisted that “The righteous of all 
peoples shall inherit the bliss of the hereafter.”®* The Instruction to keep 
God’s statutes, which “if a man do, he shall live by them” (Lev. 18:5), 
applies to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. “A Gentile who obc]^ the 
laws may be compared to the High Priest.”®* For a Jew to sin against a 
Gentile is considered a more serious offense than to sin against another Jew, 
“Stealing from a Gentile is a more serious offense than from an Israelite, 
because it involves the profanation of God’s name {Hiilul haShem),^^ 

Divine Merit and Group Distinction Achieved. 

Gnly throu^ Conduct and Sacrifice 

The Rabbis made sure to remind the Jews that even their sufferings 
did not make them a superior people, emphasizing a thought frequently 
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expressed in the Scriptures that the law given to Israel is the law of 
mankind (cf* II Sam. 7:19). And Moses is said to hiive expounded this 
law in seventy languages. If Israel sought the merit of being called ^^The 
Guardian of the Torah/^ they would have to achieve It through conduct, 
at times even through suffering. The Holy One, blessed be He, bestowed 
three gifts upon Israel- — Torah, Eret?, Yisrael, and the world to come, 
none of which Is obtained except through suffering®^ (cf. Pr. 3:12: “Whom 
God loveth^ He conrecteth”}* 

Derived from Biblical ^^d R^bink Sourcss 

Enough quotations have been cited above from Biblical and Rabbinic 
sources to make evident that the concept Z^di^k^A is not just an act of 
charity or almsgiving to the poor and handicapped on the individual's or 
socieU^s 5s. rather a fulfillment of a divine commandment, a source 

of spiritual vitality to the individual and to the community. This meaning 
is perhaps best illustrated by the Biblical interpretation of Abraham^s faith 
in God, which is accredited to him as an act of Z^dakah (Gen. 15^6) 
because it was prompted by a spiritual impulse and not by external com¬ 
pulsion^ This concept of Zedakah is further elaborated in greater detail 
in a series of Rabbinic codes and ethical writings'^ during the Middle Ages 
w'hich have served the individual Jew and his community as moml guides 
and religious laws. 

The larger signifi^ce of the Hebrew concept of Zed^k^/i^ as interpreted 
by Biblical and Rabbinic sources, is well summed up by Maurice Thomer 
in his study of this subject, when he says: ^^Z^dakaA, righteousness, the 
v^'atchword of the Law and of the prophets, is the biblical solution to the 
problem of poverty ^ ^ when individual unrighteous conduct and social 

injustice will cease, poverty', a resulting condition from these, will also 
cease. . . . Charity {Zsdak^A) will help to restore social and moral equiUb- 
rium which has l^en disturbed by corruption and injustice.” 

From his Biblical and Rabbinic studies Thorner observes a further 
significance to the Hebrew attitude toward charity. He finds, on the one 
hand, an “abundance of Hebrew terms for the poor, picturing a conception 
of physical and moral suffering^^ and, on the other, “a paucity of disstinct 
terms for the conception of wealth.” He therefore concludes that “not 
property but humanity, especially the weaker and Jess fortunate part 
thereof, was the chief care of the an pent Hebrews.” 

“Social righteousness and humanitarian considerations are the very core 
of Jewish religious learning and behavior. Their permanent foundations 
and structures have been erected in the teaching of the Bible and the 
Rabbis.” 
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Conclusion 

When Maurice Thorner speaks of Zc^dakah as the Biblical solutioit to the 
problem of poverty, he anticipates the modern approach to philanthropy 
as stated by Boris- Bogen, one of the pre-eminent Jewish social workers in 
recent times. “The tendency of modem philanthropy ” he said, “is to^^rd 
the elimination of the causes predisposing to dependency, rather than 
toward palliative measures affecting the symptoms of distress alone,” Bogen 
finds the causes of poverty in economic maladjustment, in ignorance, in 
political disability, in exploitation of labor and immigrants, In slums, and 
in the ilk of modern civilization. 

In seeking the causes of and offering a solution to the problem of poverty 
in our own day, this Jewish social worker is echoing the teachings of a 
long line of prophets and Sages, who have created a religious tradition and 
a philosophy for Jewish social service, 

Whatever may have been the historic experience of the people of Israel 
out of which the Biblical and Rabbinic teachings were cr)Stalliied as a 
way of life, these teachings were further tested and refined in the post- 
Rabbinic, medieval, and modern European civilizations ihrough which the 
Jewish group maintained itself* 

These teachings were again subjected to a supreme test during the past 
thirty-five years when two World Wars threatened the very existence of 
Jew%h group life. This time American Jewry sustained the test. Horrible, 
inhuman treatment of their brethren overseas by a pagan world only 
strengthened the traditions of social righteousness, humanitarianism, and 
brotherhood within the Jew'ish group in America, Individuals and com¬ 
munities rallied to their social obligationSj animated by the religious teach¬ 
ings of their forebears, and inspired by the historic examples of previous 
generations of Jews, The result has been a more organized Jewish com¬ 
munity life, a greater measure of united action, a larger degree of individual 
and group responsibility toward the relief of Jewnsh sufferers in Europe and 
the rc-cst.ibljshment of Jewish group life Jn Palestine (now the State of 
Israel}* 

With World War 11 ended, and the European Jewish community prac¬ 
tically wiped out, American Jewry becomes heir to all the cultural and 
spiritual wealth of historic Israel. Whatever be the blessings of peace to 
the world, American Jewry found that the vestiges of war, hatred, and 
betrayal against Israel were still prevalent. Jews had still to ransom ref¬ 
ugees, to rescue suffering brethren from concentration camps and from 
lands behind the Iron Curtain, to fight enemies from within and from 
without, to secure the State of Israel for its inhabitants and for all Israelj 
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and to safeguard great religious teachings which may yet someday save the 
world from utter destruction. 

To meet this supreme challenge, American Jewry undertook two colos¬ 
sal peacetime acts of One was to raise in one year 50,000,000 

for immediate aid to world Jewry. The other was to raise in three years a 
loan of J5003000/XXJ through the sale of Israel Bonds, in order to help 
re-establish the State of Israel on a self-supporting basis. Thus AmerIran 
Jewry manifested by deeds Its own practice of G^f^Ua^ HaSadim which 
leads to self-help, the highest form of the Jewish concept of Z^dakaA, 
and its own faith in the Jewish teaching that 
(Righteousness will save the Jews and the world from destruction)- 

In 1948, the Jews in Palestine proclaimed the re-^tablishment of the 
State of Israel, the third historic Jewish commonwealth In the land. It 
was immediately recognized by our own United States of America and by 
the Soviet Union. In 1949, the State of Israel was admitted into the United 
Nations. Since that time, this new SEate has become a refuge for all op¬ 
pressed Jews^ to which they have flocked in the hundreds of thoi^nds. Dur* 
ing the first five years of its existence, the number of Jc^vs in the State 
of Israel increased from S^OfiOO to ijjoo,ooO. 

Without physical resources, and surrounded by enemies^ the newr Israelis 
accepted suffering and self-denial in order to make possible the influx 
of brethren from ail parts of the w^orld. Despite their own poverty, they 
set up social welfare agencies, security agencies, and a system of free com¬ 
pulsory^ education for all children, jew^ish and non-Jew^ish. They accept^ for 
themselves advanced measures of labor legislation, and granted religious 
and cultural rights to minorities. Supported by world Jewry', they have 
demonstrated miraculous self-help in agriculture, indushy, and ^ial 
adjustment. They have become a citadel of free democracy in the Middle 
East. Once more the people of Israel in the land of Israel have set an 
example to inspire all Israel with the ideals and traditions of sodal justice 
inherited from former generations of prophets, teachers, sages, and maf'- 
tyrs. Together with its American brethren, Israeli Jewry has accepted the 
responsibilities for all the cultural, religious, and philanthropic ideals in^ 
herited from common ancestors and evolved through historic Judaism* 


Notes 

^ In 1946, the United Jewish Appeal collected ^IG2^0003000. In 1947* 
a goal of $170,000,000; in 1948, of $250,ooo,ocxj. 

^ Between 1948, when the State of Israel waa established, and 1953^ 
U.J.A. spent about $i68,ooo,cxx5 in Israel and $212,000,000 in other countries* 
A good deal of J.D.C. funds, too* were spent by J.DX. in Israel for the benefit 
of refugee Jews settling there. 
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® The National Refugee Service became United Service for New Americans 
in 1947- 

* For 1951 alonCj these agencies were reported by the Council of Federa- 
lions and Welfare Funds to have spent more than 3£i6jOOO,ooo for Israel and 
other countries. 

® Baba Baira Sb. 

® Recently the E'nai BVith and the American Jewish Committee have with¬ 
drawn from this joint Advisory CounciL Efforts are being made to bring 
them back {t9S3)> 

^ Nineteen hundred and fifty--four marked the looih anniversary of the 
founding of American Jewish community centers^ The first Y.M.H.A* was 
established in 1854 in Baltimore. 

*See article in Americi^n J^x^ish Year Bcckf, Vol. 45, pp. 117-134* 

more recent years, this title has been resented for free loan societleSi 
Jgtmjh Commiiintyf 11 ^ 340^ 

above Judah Goldin, ^*The Period of the Talmud C13S B-C.E.-1035 
cx.)/' pp. ISS ffO 

^“Mishna Maaser Sheni 5;9; Kiddushin 27a. 

Mishna Peah^ 8-7- 
Baba Batra 8a* 

^’’'Baba Batra Sa; Baba Kamma 119a* 

Baba Batra 106. 

Gittin 6ia, 

^*MattcnPt Aniyim 9:3. 

Social and iiWigiour History of th^ JewSj I* 283 ff.* 291, 435 ff. 

^ Cf, Pr. 17:3^ 19' ^ 22:2, 22-13. The last passage is particularly character¬ 
istic. It, like Deut. ioti 8 referred to above^ stresses that God executes judg¬ 
ment for the poor: ‘'Rob not the weak, because he is weak, neither crush 
the poor in the gate; for the Lord will plead their cause and despoil of life 
those that despoil them*” 

See Evcryman^s Talmud j Rev. Dr. A. Cohen (Dent ^ Sons, Ltd., Lon¬ 
don for an excellent account and quotations of Rabbinic teachings* See also 
S. Schcchter, “Notes of Lectures on Philanthropy,” in Studies in Judaism 
(Third Series). 

^ Abot 3*8. 

^ Tanhuma Shemot (ed. Buber), p. 43 ^* 

Sukkah 49b, 

Shabbat 1043. 

Yer* Pcah 8j Lev. R. 34 "** 

^ Ketubot 67b; Shabbat i i8a* 

^ Baba Batra 9b. 

®®From the phrase, ^'Thou shalt give to him** (Deut. It is deduced 

that a gift to the poor must be made privately, with no one else present; and 
as an il lust ration reference is made to a chamber in the Temple in Jetiisatcm 
where peculiarly scrupulous persons deposited their charitable donations in 
secrecy, while with equal privacy the impoverished members of good families 
drew from this fund their sustenance (G* F* Moore* Judaism, 11, 167; see 
Tqs- Shekalim 2* 16; Ket. 67b)- 
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®® Sec tratislitlon of these paiAgraphs by Ephraim Friseh in his Historu'M 
Surv^ 0 / Jewish Ph^dnthropy^ pp. 49"SS- 
Kctubot 50a. 

Baba Me^ia 71a. 

^ Seder Eli yah u, p+ ijS^ 
a*Ycr. Peah dS; Lev. R. 34;^^ 

^ Abot of Rabbi Nathan 13; ef« Baba Batra 9b* 

®®Abot 1.5- 
^^Shabbat laya- 
^^Aboda Zara lyb* 

^^Gen. R. 54^8. 

*“Lcrv. R, 34:8. 

Baba Batra 9b* 

** Sukkah 49b* 

^^Abot 1.2. 

** Baba Batra lob, top. 

[^=*CL below Louia Finkelsteia, 'The Jewish Religion! Its Beliefs and 
Practices*” p. 1747-) 

Shabbat 63 a* bot. 

*^Yad Hahazakah-Mattenot Aniyim 10:7-13* 

Baba Mezia 38a. 

Baba Batra 110a; Pesahina 113a* 

Berakot 8a. 

Pesahim 1 Ija- 

Abot of Rabbi Nathan it* 

^Ibtd. 

^Abot 1:12* 

^®Mishna Sanhedrin 4:5. 

°*^Tanhtiiiiah Noah 10. 

“^^Abot 3.2. 

®*Baba Kamma 113a* 

*^Abot2.j. 

^ Berakot sga- 

fli Alir^i 

«= CL Mishna Gittin 5 8- 
Yer. Rosh Hashana sya, 

®*Tosefta Sanhedrin 13.2* 

*"SIfra {ed. Weiss) 86a. 

^®Tosefta Baba Kamma 10.I5« 

^ Berakot ja. 

® See appended Bibliography* 
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CHAPTER 23 


HELLENISTIC JEWISH LITERATURE 
By Ralph Marcus 


I. Inthopuctios 

The name “Helleflistic” is given by students of classical civilization to the 
period of about three centuries following the conquests of Alexander the 
Great in the Near East. The Greek noun hdlenistfs commonly meant a 
non-Greek speaker of Greek or imitator of Greek fashion j “Hellenisti^^ is 
therefore an appropriate term for an age in which jews, Egyptians, Syrians^ 
Iranians and other Oriental peoples were united so far^ at least, as their 
wealthier urban classes were concerned—in a common pattern of Greek- 
Oriental culture w'ith more or less important variations of lo&l color. 

Students of European history usually consider the lower limit of the 
Hellenistic period to be 30 b,c.e. because by that time the Rornan Empire 
under Augustus had consolidated its control over the Greek-Oriental king¬ 
doms of Egy'pt, Syria and Asia Minor. But the orientalist and the 
historian of Western culture are inclined to extend the lower Dmit another 
few centuries because the official and educated classes in the large cities 
of the Near East continued to be Greek rather than Roman in speech 
and culture long after the Hellenistic kingdoms had been incorporated as 
provinces of the Roman Empire. In the case of the Jews this is true even 
of the Diaspora communities in Italy and other parts of Europe, ^ 

While each age has, of course, its peculiar significance in the perspective 
of w'orld history even for those w'ho assume that historical development 
is continuous in most spheres of social activity, that significance may seem 
to later ages to be clearer in one form of culture than in others. Thus, the 
Hellenistic age is especially interesting to us because it saw the birth and 
early nurturing of a worJd<onsciousness in philosophy, law, religion and 
politics. This cosmopolitanism, to use a term coined by the Stoic phi¬ 
losophers or possibly by the Jewish philosopher Philo under Stoic mfluenoe, 
was only partially realized in such forms as Jewish-Christian ethics, Roman 
law, Creek ethnography, pagan astrology and Gnostirism; but thi^ forms 
of univer^alisni or co^rnopolitajiism were sufficienuy developod tn the 
Hellenistic age to provide thought and impulse to action for many centuries 
afterwards. 
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While the scribes of the Second Comjnonwealth were collecting and 
ordering the sacred books, many Jews both in Palestine and In the Diaspora 
were cirdjJating didactic or historical or apocalyptic writings, some of 
them under the names of patriarchs or prophets, in order to obtain greater 
authority for their w^orks. These books, even those writtci^ in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, were not admitted into the canon of Sacred Scripture by the 
Rabbinic scholars of the early talmudlc period for one of two reasons* 
either the Rabbis thought that they had been written after the dose of the 
Persian period, when prophetic inspiration was supposed to have ceased, 
or else they regarded them as unorthodox in content. In a few cases, how¬ 
ever^ such pOfStprophetic books were admitted into the canon ^ for example, 
the Book of Daniel, which represents itself as a work of the Babylonian 
period, and perhaps the Book of Ecclesiastes, ascribed to Solomon, 

But the noncanonicai Hebrew and Aramaic wxitings were translated 
into Greek and circulated among the Jews of the Diaspora. Some of these 
writings in their Greek version were included in manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible, and were preserved either as sacred or as edifying books by 
the Christian church. In a few cases the original Hebrew or Aramaic text, 
or one based on the original, has been preserved by Jewish scribeis, for 
example, the Wisdom of Ben Sira and the Book of Tobit^ But in the case 
of most of these so<alled apocryphal or pseudepigraphic books, wc have 
only the Greek vcJ^ion, handed down by Christian scribes. 

Although this chapter does not discuss the apocryphal writings composed 
by Palestinian Jews in Hebrew or Aramaic, they have been mentioned 
because of their being preserved in Greek and included in manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible. We must now' turn our attention to this translaEion, 
w'hich is extremely important and interesting in its own right-^*^ 

This great monument of Hellenistic Jewish literature is called the Sep- 
tuagint, meaning ^*seventy” in Latin, because there was current among 
early Christian scholars of Western Europe the story, first told by a 
Hellenistic Jewish writer (sec below on the Letter of Aristeas), that 
seventy-two elders were sent from Palestine to Alexandria in Eg)^t to 
translate the Law of Moses from Hebrew into Greek. In the course of 
time the title “Translation of the Seventy-two” was simplified into “the 
Seventy” and was extended to include the translation of the prophetic and 
haglugraphic portions of the Hebrew Bible. 

The &ptuagint is of great importance for several reasonIn the first 
place, it is a valuable control of the traditional Hebrew text of the Bible, 
known as the Masora. The earliest complete Hebrew manuscript of the 
Bible dates from the tenth century c-e.j whereas the principal manuscripts 
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of the Greek Bible date from the fourth and fifth centuries c.e, (There are 
considerable papyrus fragments written still earlier but they agree very 
closely with the chief manuscript, Codex Vat'tcufius.') Moreover, the Greek 
translations of the various books of Scripture were made from unvocalized 
Hebrew texts. Thus they sometimes yield a reading of a form or the 
meaning of a root which makes better sense than that of the masoretic text. 

In the second place, this early translation, having been made by compe¬ 
tent scholars with some knowledge of early Palestinian exegesis, is of ^eat 
aid in interpreting some obscure passages in the Hebrew, There is ^ 
strong probability that in some passages the Hebrew text was altered by 
the Palestinian scholars for theological or legalistic reasons, and since the 
Greek version was made from an earlier text than that handed down to 
VIS by the Palestinian authorities, it sometimes enables us to recover the 

original meaning of the biblical passage. j- l c 

In the third place, the Septuagint was the source of a number of 
secondary versions made for the early Christian churches in Europe and 
the Near East such as the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Slavonic, Gothic 
and Old Latin. (The Old Latin has not been entirely replaced by Jerome’s 
transktlon, called the Vulgate, which became the ofFicial Bible of the 
Roman Catholic Church by decree of the Council of Trent in 154^ ) Thus 
through the Septuagint the contents of the Hebrew Bible became known 
to the peoples of Europe and Western Asia and contributed greatly to the 
forming of their beliefs and institutions. 

In the fourth place, the Greek Bible played a considerable part in the 
gradual transformation of Greek philosophy intO' the theology 
Church Fathers and into the influential body of thought known as Neo¬ 
platonism, These in turn exerted an immeasurably great influenoc on 
medieval Scholasticism, Christian, Jewish and Moslem. For example, it 
would be difficult to overrate the importoce for foUomng centuries of the 
synthesis effected between the Platonic theory of the creation of the 
world by a beneficent spirit, the Demiurge, as described in the Tmiaeusj 
and the account of the creation given in the first two chapters of the Grcek 
Genesis. Such syntheses are presented by the Jewish philosopher Philo 
and by the Christian philosopher Chalcidius in his Commentary on 1 Jato s 

As we shall deal with Philo below, it may suffice ta remark here that 
hi5 great work of harmonizing Greek philosophy with Judaism, which 
deeply influenced Christian theologianSi perhaps ^11 the way down to 
Dante, would have been almost impossible if he had not had at hi^ disposal 
an oSicitLl Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, which he regarded as no 
less inspired than the original text» 

The most important feet about the Septi^gint for those whe^ are in* 
terested in the history of European civilization, as well ^ in Judaism, is 
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that the existence of this version was indispensable to the rise of Christi¬ 
anity. The earliest Christian apostles to the Gentiles would probably have 
had much less success in converting Jews of the Diaspora and “God-fear¬ 
ing** Gentiles to Christianity if they had not had an authoritative Greek 
text of the Jewish Scriptures with which to support their claim that Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom they called the Lord Christ, was the Messiah whose 
coming had been predicted by the Hebrew prophets. The quotations 
from the Old Testament found in the writings of Paul and the Apostolic 
Fathers agree closely with the text of the Septuagint, although in some 
cases, of course, the Christian writers quote from memory or alter the 
wording to suit their apologetic purposes. 

For the several reasons given above we may fairly say that the Greek 
translation of the Bible by the Jewish scholars of Alexandria was one of 
the most important translations ever made. 

Before turning to the original Hellenistic Jew'ish writings, let us briefly 
consider some of the stylistic aspects of the Septuagint. Its vocabulary and 
inflections were not very different from those of contemporary pagan 
writings composed in the language used by the vast majority of people in 
the Hellenistic period, the so-called “common” Greek dialect or Koine. 
But because the Septuagint was a translation from Hebrew and dealt with 
concepts and ways of living and speaking peculiar to Jewish Palestine, its 
Hebraic style and special usages of many terms must have made it seem 
a strange and un-Greek book to such Gentiles as may have chanced to read 
it or hear it quoted. Many Hebrew idioms, to be sure, were adapted to 
Greek usage, but most of them were taken over literally, with curious 
results to the Greek style. The various books of the Bible differ in this 
respect. Some of the narratives in the Greek versions of Samuel and Kings, 
for example, read fairly smoothly, w'hilc the Greek Book of Ecclesiastes 
is so literal as to be almost unintelligible to one ignorant of the Hebrew 

whole, the Greek Bible is a poor specimen of literary Greek, not 
because of the linguistic incompetence of the translators but because their 
primary concern was to produce a faithful rendering of the Hebrew for 
Greek.spcaking Jews, There are occasional surface Hellenizations, such as 
allusions to well-known mjthological figures and the use of Greek metrical 
forms in parts of the Book of Proverbs. But beneath these superficial 
adaptations there is a thoroughly Jewish, even Hebraic, spirit in the 
Septuagint, Those Jews in the Diaspora whose reading was confined to 
the Greek Bible were in no danger of being seduced by the charm of Greek 
literature. 
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3, Historical Literature 

When wc turn to the historical litenture of the Je«^ onglndljr written 
in Greekj we must not expect to find anything like the relatively scientific 
spirit of inquiry and concern for factual accuracy that we admire m s^h 
Greek historians as Thucydides and Polybius. Rather we sha^ find that 
most of the historical writing prescra-ed to us is heavily weighted Wi h 
self-conscious pride in Jewish cultural achievements and might more justly 
be called apologetic or hortatory than historical. Some of it is merely 
historical fiction. 

1, DemstrivSt Eufolgttiui and Ariapanns 

Let us begin by briefly discussing three (probably) Alexandrian writers 
of whose works we have only fragments preserved in the ninth feok of the 
Evangelical Preparation of the Church Father Eusebius, written ateut 
aoo c.e. Eusebius took these excerpts from a Unhiersal History compiled 
by Alexander Polyhistor, a Greek encyclopedist of the first century b.c.e. 

Some time near the end of the third century b.c^e, a Jew named 
Demetrius wrute a history of Israel in bnef chronological form llie 
extant fragments deal with some of the events In the lives o Jacob 
Moses and with the number of years that elapsed between the Israelite 
deportation to Assyria and the writer's own date, the reign of 1 tolemy IV. 
Although Josephus held Demetrius to be a Gentile, the au^or s pains¬ 
taking attempt to fix the exact dates of Jewish history m^es it more 
likely that he a Jew, Neither the style nor the content of the remaining 

fragments is of exceptional interest, _ 

More promising are the fragments of Euplemus, who wrote a Histo^ 
of the Jews about the middle of the second century b-C-e. W hether he 
lived in Egypt or Palestine is not known. Some scholars identify mm with 
the Eupolemus mentioned in I Mace. 8:17 ai an envoy sent to Rome by 
Judas Maccabeus; they do so partly on the ground that Eupolcmus the 
historian seems to have used a Hebrew as well as a Greek text of Scripture. 
But there is no reason why an .Alexandrian Jew should not have known 
Hebrew in addition to Greek. On the whole, it is mot^ probable that 

Eupolemus wrote in Egypt than in Palestine. r- 1 

Like most of the Hellenistic Jewish historians known to us Eupolemus 
embellished his work with legendary material showing the Jews m the 
most favorable light. He tells us, among other thlng^, that Mo^ the 
first Sage and the first to introduce writing among the Jews; the Phi^m- 
cians took it from the Jews and the Greeks took it from the Phoenici^s- 
The most extensive fragment preserved by Eusebius tells of the building 
of Solomon's Temple and includes the imaginary correspondence between 
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Solomon and Vaphres {biblical Hophra). \Vc may cite from this the reply 
made by the £g}'ptian king to Solomon’s request for assistance, which was 
obviously designed to impress Gentile readers with the greatness of the 
Hebrew king. 

^King Vaphres to the great king, Solomon, greeting. I have read your letter 
with great pleasure, and I and all my court regard as memorable the day of 
your accession to the throne, for you are a worthy man and one favored by 
a very great god. In accordance with your request I have scut you eighty 
thousand men from the foUowiug districts, etc. 

Eupolemus, as we can see from this brief excerpt, was not an impartial 
historian of the Jews, But his partiality^ was moderate in comparison 
with that of his near-contemporary Artapanus, 

On internal evidence it is clear that Artapanus wrote in Alexandria, but 
when he lived Is more difficult to determine further than that he was 
active before the first century b.c,e,, since he was known to Alexander 
Polyhistor, who flourished about too b.c.e. 

Artapanus bettered the example of rationalistic Greek historians who 
taught that the popular gods were only deified men who had made useful 
discoveries in art and science. He went so far as to assert that Moses was 
none other than the Greek Muscus and the Egyptian Hermes (Thoth). 
Not Only were the Jews a distinguished people of Syrian origin, and not 
the descendants of plague-carrying outcasts from Egypt, as their enemies 
charged, but Moses had even given the Egyptians the elements of their 
culture. It seems strange to us that a Jewish writer should have attributed 
the origin of Egyptian idolatry to Moses, but perhaps, as some scholars 
have suggested, Artapanus meant to pass off his work as that of an 
Egyptian priest (some of whom, like Artapanus himself, bore Persian 
names after the conquest of Egypt by Cambj'ses). It is probable that 
Josephus in his narrative of Moses in the Atiti^uuies used the w'ritmgs 
of Artapanus, thinking him to be a pagan author, 

A translation of part of the longest extant fragment of Artapanus may 
serve to show his Inventive powers. ^ 

After the death of Abraham fa slip for “Jacob"] and his son and also 
Mcmpsaslhenoth, the king of Egypt, the latter’s son Patmenoih succeeded to 
the throne, but he proved to be unfriendly to the Jews, He first built Kessan 
and erected a temple there, and then built a temple in Heliopolis. He had a 
daughter named Merris, whom he married to a certain Khenephres, king of 
the region above Memphis; at that time there were several kings in Egypt 
Merris, being childless, secretly adopted a Hebrew child whom she 
Moses. By the Greeks he was called Muscus, This ifoses was the teacher of 
Orpheus. When he reached manliood he devised many things useful to man¬ 
kind; he invented l^ts and stone-laying machines and Egyptian weapons 
and instruments for irrigation and war. He was also the founder of philosophy. 
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Moreover;, he divided the country into tbirty-six nomssj and to each of these 
he assigned the worship of a particular god. To the priests he gave the sacred 
writing [hieroglyphs]. Now these gods were cats and dogs and ibises. He 
also assituncd to the priests separate estates. All these things he did In order 
to make Khenepbres's rule more secure, for before that time the unruly popu¬ 
lace had c:tpdlcd some of their kings and installed others in their places or 
reinstalled the dethroned ones. Because of all ihese achievements Moses vvas 
loved by the common people and was granted divine honors by the priests 
under the name of llermes [“interpreter”] because he had interpreted the 
sacred writings* 

2 . // 

The Second Book of Maccabees Is no mere variant of the First Book of 
Maccabees even though their conEents are in part the same* The differences 
between them are more Interesting and significant than the similarities. 

I Maccabees was originaUy wriEten in Hebrewj II Maccabees is a Greek 
epitome of an original Greek work in Jive books composed by an otherw'ise 
unknown Jason of Cyrene (in North Africa). 1 Maccabe^ covers a period 
of forty years, J 75-135 hx.e., from the persecution of Antiochus Epiphatii^ 
to the death of Simon and the winning of Judeans political Independence j 

II Maccabees covers a period of only fifteen years, 175-161 b.c.e., from 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes (or a little earlier) to the victory 
of Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor, I Maccabees is a rather maEter-of-fact 
account of the military achievements of the Hasmonean family; II Macca¬ 
bees is a partly legendary account of the Jewish heroes and martyrs whose 
noble deeds were achieved with the miraculoit& help of God, It is largely 
because of the exalEed tone and picturesque marvels of II Maccabees that 
it has won a more favored place in biblical literature Ehan the more sober 
and historical I Maccabees. The heroic loyalt)' to ancestral tradition of the 
old man Ekazar and the mother with seven sons, in spite of the tortures 
inflicted on them by the Syrian king, became a da$sical example of martyr 
dom that was imitated in the vast literature of persecution of both Jews 
and Christians. 

To the historian of Judaism and Christianity the book is especially im¬ 
portant because in addition to various statements about the observance of 
the Sabbath and other practices that may be said to reveal a Pharisaic point 
of view, it contains what are probably the earliest explicit references to 
the resurrection of the body. This particular belief became one of the few 
cardinal dogmas of Pharisaism. It is stated in several passages of the book* 
In 7:9 one of the martyred youths says to the king before dying under 
torture: 

You braggart, you release us from this present life, but the King of the 
Tvorld will resurrect us to an eternal new life because we have died for His 
laws. 
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Again in [2:43-44 we are told that Judijs made a sin-offering in Jerusalem 
because of his belief in resurrection. 

For if he had not ejtpecCed that those who had fallen would rise again, it 
would have been supetriiuous and fooliiih to pray for the dead* 

Incidcntallyj this last pa^ge is one of several which have made II Macca¬ 
bees one of the biblical writings most esteemed by Roman Catholic 
theologians- 

As a characteristic example of the author^s (or perhaps epEtomator’s) 
love of the marvelous and his rhetorical inventions we may select tho 
following pa^gCi 3^24-28, concerning the Di’vdne punishment ^nsited on 
the Syrian official Heliodorus for atteinpung to rob the treasurj" of the 
Temple in Jerusalem. 

But no sooner had he and his guards arrived before the treasury than the 
Lord of our fathers and Master of all authority gave a great manifestation, 
so that all those w^ho had come with him in their recklessness were smitten by 
the power of God and paralyised and routed in terror. For there appeared to 
them a horse bearing a terrible rider and adorned with most handsome trap¬ 
pings, which rushed swdftly on Heliodorus and struck him with Its forefeet* 
And its rider appeared in golden armor. And tvro youths also appeared to 
him, remarkably strong and most handsome in form and splendid in dress. 
These stood on either side of him and flogged him continuallyp showering 
many blows upon him. Suddenly he fell to the ground and was overwhelmed 
by great darkness^ and so his men seized him and placed him on a litter—the 
same man indeed w*ho had just entered the treasury wc mentioned before, 
wiih such pomp and so great a retinue they now carried off because he was 
Unable to help himself. Tlius did they clearly recognize the sovereign power 
of God. 

The author's ability to use simpler but more effective rhetoric is Illus¬ 
trated by his account of the death of the aged martjT Eleazarj 6:30-31: 

As he was about to die under the blows, he said wdth a groan, ^TTie Lord 
with His holy knowledge knows that though I might have escaped death, I 
endure dreadful pains in my body^ being fitted, but in my soul I am glad to 
suffer this through fear of Him.” And so he died, leaving in his death an 
example of nobility and a memorial of virtue not only to the young but also 
to the greatest part of his nation. 

/// Maci^aksss 

The Third Book of Maccabees Is found in most manuscripts of the 
Septuagint and in the Greek editions of the Apocrypha but it is not In¬ 
cluded In the Vulgate version or In the King James version, and is there¬ 
fore Iffis known to English readers than are I and II Maccabees* The 
word ^Maccabees” in its title is misleading since the book is concerned 
with the JewE of Egypt and has nothing to do with the Hasmoncansj still 
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there is a certain appropriateness in connecting this book with the two bc»oks 
of the Maccabees since it bears an obvious resemblance to II Maccabees in 
conception and style and also to some extent in the incidents related, 

in Maccabees supposedly dates from the reign of the Macedonian king 
of Egypt j Ptolemy IV Philopator^ b.c.e. It relates that Ptolemy, 

after defeating the Seleueld king Antiochus III at Raphia on the Egyptian- 
Pdestlne border in 217 b.c.e., attempted to enter the Temple of Jerusalem 
and was miraculously kept therefrom (like Heliodorus in II Maccabees). 
On his return to Egypt the wrathful king decreed that his Jewish subjects 
were to suifer the loss of some of their religious and political privileges 
unless they should register as worshipers ol- the Ptolemies^ patron god 
Dionysos. On seeing that the vast ntajoHty of Jews remained lopl to their 
religion, he had Jews brought from the country to ^Alexandria and im¬ 
prisoned in the Hippodrome to be trampled to death by intoxicated 
elephants. Through JWvine inter^'ention the elephants turned against the 
persecutors of the Jews, and King Ptolemy, being convinced that the Jews 
enjoyed Divine protection, repented of his hostility and allowed them to 
return home safely and to take vengeance, not on Greek or Eg)'piian 
persecutors, be It noted, but on Jewish apostates. The story and atmosphere 
of the book remind one strongly of II Maccabees, the Letter of Aristeas 
and the Book of Esther. 

When the book was actually written and to what incident in Jewish 
history it refers is difficult to determine* The incident of the exposure to 
trampling by drunken elephants is practically the same as that described by 
Josephus in his AgattiJi Aptoft as having taken place in the reign of 
Ptolemy VII Physcon, almost a centuiy^ after the time of Rolemy IV 
Philopator^ moreover, the political troubles of the Jews hinted at in the 
book seem to belong to the time of Ptolemy Physcon rather than to that 
of Ptolemy Philopator. On the other hand, the description of the battle of 
Raphia and other details of the official acts of Ptolemy Philopator indicate 
that the author had a good knowledge of the events of his reigiu The 
various problems of date and composition are best solved by assuming that 
an Egyptian Jewish writer of the first century e.c.e. has combined events 
of the reigns of two different kings and has added picturesque details sug¬ 
gested by the Book of Esther and II Maccabees to make up a welbknit 
piece of historical fiction. Several scholars have argued that III Maccabees 
w^as written in the Roman period and really alludes to the persecution of 
the Jews in Alexandria {and Palestine) by the Roman emperor Caligula, 
but^ for reasons which cannot be given here, the present writer believes 
that the book wm W'ritten in the first centuiy^ BpC.e. to encourage the Jews 
of Palestine and Egypt to hope for Divine intcn.'entlon in the face of an 
invasion of Palestine by the Rolemaic sovercigits Cleopatra and Ptolemy 
VI 11 Lathyrus during the reign of Alexander Janneus. 

The book is written in tjulce respectable and sometimes rather polished 
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Greek. As a story it is continuously Interesting and even exciting. Not the 
least skillful device of the author is the succession of pointed references 
to God’s power to save the jews from their enemies. As a whole the work 
has less of the miraculous than II Maccabees but is no less orthodox in 
doctrine- The following brief passage illustrates its style and theology: 

6 :i6-ai. And just as Elcazar was ending his prayer, the ting came to the 
Hippodrome with the beasts and his whole insolent force. And when the Jews 
beheld this, they cried out to heaven so that the adjacent hollovt's re-echoed 
their cry and caused an uncontrollable walling among all the host. Tlien the 
greatly glorious, almighty and true Gcxl manifested His holy countenance and 
opened the gates of heaven, from which two glorious angels of terrible aspect 
descended, being visible to all except the Jews. And these stood over against 
them and filled the army of their adversaries with confusion and fear and 
bound them with immovable fetters. And a trembling fell upon the king’s 
body, and forgetfulness of hts heavy-handed arrogance came upon him. And 
the beasts turned round against the forces that followed them and began 
trampling on them and destroying them. 

4. Josephus 

The late Henry St. John Thackeray began his discussion of Josephus 
in his admirable Stroock Lectures on the historian by reminding his 
audience that there w-as a time in his country (England) when almost 
every house possessed two books, a Bible and a Josephus in the old 
eighteenth-centurj' version of William Whiston. The same thing might 
be said of Presbyterian Scotland and Puritan New England and of other 
Protestant countries of Europe with their various vernacular translations 
of Josephus. But translations and paraphrases of Josephus were popular 
long before Whiston’s English translation was made. Great numbers of 
Jews from the early Middle Ages down to recent times have eagerly read 
the Hebrew Yotifpon, which is to a large extent a paraphrase of Josephus’s 
IVarj while the Latin paraphrase ascribed to Hegesippus found 
great favor among Christian Latinists. Few pagan historians of classical 
antiquity have been more widely read or quoted than Flavius Josephus, 
the PaJcscinian Jew, whose Greek works on the history of his people and 
their war with Rome and eloquent apology for Judaism have done much 
to atone for his adherence to the Roman cause when his country was 
conquered by Vespasian and Titus. 

Joseph, son of Matthias, later called Flavius Josephus, claims, in his 
to have been of priestly and Hasmonean descent. He was born in 37 
or 3S c,E. in the year when Caligula became emperor. He tells us that he 
was so precocious a student of the Jewish law that learned Rabbis con¬ 
sulted him when he was only fourteen. He studied the doctrines of the 
various Jewish schools and even rctiried to the w'ildemcss for three years of 
ascetic training with a certain Bannus. 
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At the age of nineteen Josephus became a member of the Pharisaic 
party. In 64 c.e. he sailed to Rome and succeeded, with the help of a 
Jewish actor and the Empress Poppea, in liberating some priests who had 
been sent to Nero for trial. Josephus’s visit to Rome Impressed him with 
the hopelessness of a Jewish revolt against Rome which the extremists 
were planning, liowcver, during the Interval between the defeat of the 
Twelfth Legion under Cestius in the autumn of 66 and Vespasian’s arrival 
in Plalestine in the spring of 67 Josephus became an important figure m 
the revolt. 

What his private attitude was toward the Romans and the exact nature 
of the commission entrusted to him by the authorities in Jerusalem are 
matters of doubt. In his earliest work, the JevAsh IVdr, Josephus states 
that the responsible leaders appointed him commander of the Jewish forces 
in Galilee.-" In the Life, written some thirty years later, he writes that 
he and two other priests were chosen to induce the rebels in Galilee to lay 
down their arms and to leave the decision of war to the authorities in 
Jerusalem; only afterwards was he made supreme commander of the 
forces in Galilee. Those scholars are probably right who prefer the later 
account and hold that in the Jewish War Josephus has exaggerated the 
importance of his appointment in order to impress Roman refers. At any 
rate, it appears from both w'orks that he fought without conviction though 
he may have shown resourcefulness and military skill. 

After the fail of the town of Jotapata, which had held out against the 
Romans for more than a month, Josephus with a few companions escaped 
to a cave, and persuaded them not to kill him to prevent his capture or 
surrender but to draw lots to determine the order of their mutual self- 
dcstruction. "l ie, however—” the evasive writer tells us, “should one say 
by fortune or by the providence of God?—was left alone with one other, 
and anxious neither to be condemned by lot nor, should he be left to the 
last, to stain his hand with his countryman’s blood, he persuaded this man 
also under a pledge to remain alive.’’ Brought before Vespasian, Josephus 
predicted that the Roman general would b«ome emperor (as the Roman 
historian Suetonius also attests) and thanks to this prediction was liberated 
from bonds when V'espasian was acclaimed emperor by hts troops in July, 
69 C.E. During the last two years of the w'ar Josephus served as interpreter 
and mediator. At the end of the war he was ^ven a piece of land outside 
Jerusalem and some sacred books; he also obtained the liberation of several 
of his friends. 

The last thirty years or so of his life the Jewish careerist spent in Rome, 
enjoying for about a third of this time the ptronage of the imperial 
family. Bur life was not wholly pleasant for him during his residence in 
Rome, for he W'as constantly subject to the criticism of his coreligionists 
as a deserter or as a falsifier of his part in the war. Whatever the justice 
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of these cfiargcs, we must be sincerely grateful to Josephus for having 
left us the four works which have so greatly enriched our knowledge of 
Jewish and Greco-Roman history. 

The earliest extant work, the Jevdth War of Capure (of Jerus-'ilcm) 
as Josephus himself probably meant it to be called, was clearly written 
soon after 70 c.e, at the suggestion of the Roman government in order to 
discourage further opposition by the Jews and other peoples living in 
I^rthian territory. Our Greek teirt is apparently a second edition of the 
book, the first presumably being closer to the origin^ draft, now lost, 
WTitten in Aramaic. Parenthetically 1 may say that it is a very doubtful 
assumption that the Slavonic version is a translation of the original Aramaic 
text rather than a secondary translation of the Greek, Various references to 
Christianity or Jewish prophecies of the Roman period, which are found 
in the Slavonic version, are probably additions m^e by Byzantine scribe. 

The Jewish W'lrr has a rapid survey of Jewish history in the Hellcntstic- 
Roman period in the first book, largely based on the L-tje of Herod by 
Nicholas of Damascus, and in the remaining six books dramatically nar¬ 
rates the course of the Jewish war against Rome and its aftermath, 
Josephus not only drew on his personal experience but also used the 
military journals of the Roman commanders Titus and Vespasian and other 
official Roman documents. For these reasons the work has the ^eatest 
value as a historical source. At the same time, like most ancient histories, 
it contains a number of rhetorical embellishments, especially in the 
speeches attributed to the leading actors, and various echoes of Greek 
writers, notably the tragic poet Sophocles, Also it naturally reflects the 
prejudices and private interests of Josephus himself. With the help of a 
well-trained Greek collaborator the Jewish historian was able to produce 
a work of considerable literary skill both in construction and in style. We 
may safely conjecture that educated Romans found considerable pleasure in 
reading it- 

Of even greater interest to students of Judaism and Christianity is 
Josephus's second great work, the Jewish Antiquities y divided into twenty 
books like its partial prototype, the Romen Antiquities of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The Jewish Antiquities^ written during the reign of Domi- 
tian after Josephus had lost his royal patrons, was put out with a different 
motive from that which prompted him to publish the Jewish Wer. The 
later work was designed not to celebrate the achievements of the Romans 
hut to acquaint them with the history of the conquered Jewish people and 
to show that the Jews had a glorious past worthy of the respect of their 
Roman conquerors. 

The first ten books of the Jewish AntiquitteSj covering the History of the 
Jew's from the patriarchal period to the Babylonian Exile are In the main 
a paraphrase of the Greek version of the biblical narratives from Genesis 
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to Daniel. Josephus’s paraphrase of the Scptuagint is no mere stylistic 
variation of the biblical text. He has incorporated numerous legendary 
and homiletic additions, most of them from Alcxaridrian writers (includ* 
ing Philo) and Palestinian tradition. Recent studies have shown that in 
addition to the Greek Bible Josephus used the Hebrew original and an 
Aramaic version closely resembling the extant Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan. The Jeu^h Atai^uities is, of course, a valuable check on the 
Septuagint text, but mere than that, it is of great importance as one of the 
earliest specimens of Jewish biblical exegesis. 

The second half of the Jewish Antiquities covers the period from the 
return of the exiles to Judea in the reign of Cyrus to the term of the last 
procurator before the outbreak of the war against Rome- For the history 
of the Persian period and the Hellenistic period down to the reign of 
Hyreanus, Josephus has used as his chief sources the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Esther, the Letter of Aristeas and I Maccabees, supplemented 
by handbooks of Greek history written by Gentile historians. For the Has- 
monean, Hcrodian and procuratorial periods he is chiefly dependent on 
Jewish tradition and on the works of the Greek historians Nicholas of 
Damascus and Strabo and some vmknown Roman historians. His quotations 
and paraphrases of Nicholas and Strabo make up a considerable part of the 
fragments preserved of their lost works. 

The Jewish Atttiquhies is not only our chief and in part our only source 
for the history of the Jews in Palestine and in the Diaspora during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods but it is also a valuable source for some 
otherwise poorly documented episodes of Selcucid and Roman history; 
for example, it gives us the most detailed account we possess of the 
assassination of the Emperor Caligula and the accession of Claudius. 
Where the Jevt^sh iVer and the Jewish Atstiquiiies overlap, as in the reign 
of Herod the Great, a comparison of the two accounts Tevtals significant 
differences of arrangement and political attitude, and thus throws light 
on Josephus’s meth^s and motives. Not the least interesting portions of 
the parallel passages in the Jewish War and the Jewish Antiqsiiiies are 
those dealing with the Jew'ish schools or parties, Pharisees, S.idducfcs and 
Essenes.*' ^though Josephus, following the example of Nicholas of 
Damascus, who wrote for Gentile readera, has converted social and theo¬ 
logical diifcrences among the Jewish parties into matters of philosophy, 
his discussion of their doctrines and controversies must be recognized as 
one of our pri nopal sources for the history of Judaism in the early tal- 
mudic period. 

There is another reason why the Jewish Amiquities was studied and 
prized by Christian scholars after the time of Eusebius; in Book XVI 11 
there occurs a brief passage about the life and death of Jesus, the so-called 
Tesiimomum FlaviotsusHf which is the only extant explicit mention of the 
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founder of Christianity, outside the New Testament of couw, dating from 
the first centurj' of the Common Era. A vast literature exists dealing with 
the problem of the genuineness of this passage^ Almost no modern scholar 
regards the testimony to Jesus^s miraculous powers and rttuirection as 
genuine in its present form; a few scholars l^lievc that it is a Christian 
revision of an original reference to Jesus that was (juitc neutral in tonej 
most scholars believe, with greater justice, that the entire passage is a 
Christian interpolation. 

We have already mentioned the published as an appendix to the 
second edition of the jeveisA Antiquities. It was probably written to answer 
the criticisms of the Jewish made by a rival Jewish historian, Justus 
of Tiberias. Besides being valuable as an account of Josephus’s activities 
as commander of the Jewish forces in Galilee (sec abow), it provides us 
With our only though sketchy account of Josephus’s entire career. 

The latest work of Josephus, Against Aphn, in two books, has a greater 
scope than the title indicates, since Apion was only one of several Greek 
writers whose calumnies against the Jews Josephus undertakes to refute. 
This little treatise is not only a persuasive and eloquent refutation of the 
various charges, some of them patently absurd, some more insidious, which 
were brought against the Jews by Egyptian and Greek anti-Semites and 
sometimes by more impartial Gentile historians, but it is ajso an inspired 
defense of the Mosaic Law and a triumphant vindication of Jewish 
morality and culture. Few* champions of Judaism have more succcm fully 
presented their casej and so, this earliest reply to literary anti-Semitism 
must be regarded as ample atonement for any sins Josephus may have 
committed against his people as a military leader. 

There are far too many quotable passages in Josephus’s four w'orks to 
make it easy to choose any single one in this brief sketch, but 1 cannot resist 
quoting part of the conclusion of the Against Apion In Thackeray’s 
translation; 

I would therefore boldly maintain that wc have introduced to the rest of 
the world a very large number ol very beautiful ideas. What greater beauty 
than inviolable piety? WTiat higher justice than obedience to the laws? What 
more beneficial than to be in harmony with one another, to be a prey neither 
to disunion In adversity nor to arrogance and faction in prospcrliyj in tvar to 
despise death, in peace to devote oneself to crafts or agriculture, and to be 
convinced that everything in the whole universe is under the eye and direc¬ 
tion of Cod? Had these precepts been cither committed to writing or more 
consistently observed by others before us, we should have owed them a debt 
of gratitude as their disciples. If, however, it is seen that no one obscrt'cs 
them better than ourselves, and if wc have shown that wc were the first to 
discover them, then the Aplons and Molons and all who delight in lies and 
abuse may be left to their own confusion. 
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4. Jewish Propaganda in Gentile Guise 

The bask instincts and broad patterns of soda! behavior were not very 
different, whether among Jews or Gentiles, in the Hellenistic age from 
those of present-day peoples, but some of their conventions were dissimilar 
enough from our own to evoke surprise in a modern person when first he 
learns of them* The ancient attitude toward plagiarism and literary bor- 
row'ing, for example, was ntuch less proprietary than it is today. The same 
is true of their attitude tow'ard the practice of foisting one's own w’ork on 
the great names of classical tradition. Bearing this in mind, we should not 
he too greatly scandalised by the fact that some Jewish apologists com¬ 
posed works in prose or verse designed to show Jews in a favorable light, 
and published them as the writings of real or Imaginary Gentile authors, 
just as Christian writers of the fourth or fifth century forged a corre¬ 
spondence betw’ecn the Roman philosopher Seneca and the Apostle Paul, 
The present section deals with the best known worb or fragments of this 
kind which have come down to us. In all probability they arc only a small 
part of the entire body of this literature. 

I. Pseitdo-Ilecateus 

Among the Gentile historians of the time of Alexander the Great and 
his immediate successors whose worb have been preserved only in excerpts 
by later writers of antiquity was a certain Hccateus who wrote, among 
other things, a Hisiory of E^ft including passages on the Jews. Some 
portions of this book have been preserved by the Greek historian Diodorus 
Siculus, who flourished under Augustus. There is no re.ason to doubt the 
genuineness of these passages. But there are other passages cited by 
Josephus and early Christian writers, supposedly from Hecateus’s book 
Ow Me Jews or Off Abraham^ which are generally regarded as extracts 
from a Jewish work passed off as Hecateus's and therefore known today as 
excerpts from Pscudo-Hecatcus, Recently, however, some scholars have 
convincingly argued that the suspected passages in Josephus’s Against 
Afion are really from the genuine Hccateus, and it is likely that as our 
knowledge increases through the discovery of new evidence, the extent of 
the assumed pscudcpigraphic material will have to be considerably reduced. 
But the strong probability remains that other fragments from “Hccateus,” 
for example, in Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius, arc from Pseudo- 
Hecatcus, the Jewish apologist, whose real name and date arc unknown to 
us* That even in antiquity there was some suspicion of the supposititious 
character of passages quoted from Hecateus’s book On the Jews is indicated 
by a statement in Origen that 
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ibc author Js to attached to this nation because of its wisdom that HerennitiS 
Philo [a Hellenized Phoenician, who Bourished about lOO c.e.] in his work 
Oh the Jews in the first place expresses doubt whether the work is by the his¬ 
torian, and in the second place says, if it really is his work, that he has been 
ravished by Jewish persuasiveness and won over by their doctrines. 

It is perhaps Pseudo-Hecateus, not the genuine Hecatcus, who Is quoted 
in the Letter of Aristeas (I5) as saying that pagan writers have refrained 
from discussing Jewish history because of the great sacredness attaching 
to it. 

1 . The Letter oj Aristeas 

Although the Letter of Aristeas was highly esteemed and used by such 
early Jewish writers as Philo and Josephus (and, of course, by Christian 
theologians), it was not until the sixteenth century that the liberal Italbn 
Jewish scholar .^/Jiriah de’Rossi rescued it from the neglect into which, 
because it was written in Greek, it had fallen among his coreligionists. Dc'- 
Rossi’s Hebrew translation and discussion of the Letter of Aristeas are 
induded in his critical history of Jewish tradition, called M^or Eynayim. 

The Letter of Aristeas purports to be a letter written to a certain 
Philocrates by his brother, a court official of Ptolemy 11 Philadclphus 
(285-147 B.C.E.). It narrates the events leading up to the translation of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch into Greek made by the Palestinian scholai^ whom 
the king invited to Alexandria at the suggestion of the royal librarian, 
Demetrius of Phalerum. The account of the translators’ methods takes 
up only the last twelfth of the book} the preceding sections descri^ the 
emancipation of Jewish captives in Egypt by royal command, the invita¬ 
tion to Eleaiar, the High Priest in Jerusalem, to send scholars to Alex¬ 
andria for the work of translation, the presents sent to the Temple in 
Jerusalem by Ptolemy, the impressions made on Aristeas by the Temple 
and the cityj and the*splendid reception given to the Palestinian scholars 
on their arrival In Alexandria^ then comes a long philosophical discussion. 
In the form of question and answer, between the king and the Jewish 
Sages on matters of politics and morality. 

Even a casual reading of this fascinating book reveals that the author 
was not, as he pretends, a Ptolemaic official narrating a series of historical 
events but a Hellenistic Jew writing a sort of historical novel (or novel¬ 
ette) about the translation of the I.aw and embellishing it W'ith apologetic 
passages skillfully employing the devices of Greek philosophical literature. 

The problem of the date has long exercised the ingenuity of scholars 
but the wTjight of learned opinion today favors a date not long after 20O 
B.C.E. Such a date would account for some slight errors about the history 
and court etiquette of Ptolemy IPs reign made by the generally well- 
informed author as well as for his use of certain forms and phrases known 
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to be current in Egypt in the early part of the second century u.c.E. It 
may be conjectured, though it would be difficult to prove, that in addition 
to giving a laudatory description of Jewish customs for the edification of 
Gentiles, the author had the more specific purpose of alleviating any sus¬ 
picions entertained by the Ptolemaic ruler of his time that the friendly 
relations between the Jewish communities of Alexandria and Jerusalem 
might trouble the political situation in Egypt. 

To the Jewish and Christian historians of antiquity the most important 
part of the Letter of Aristeas was that which told how the Law was 
translated into Greek. Josephus was content to paraphrase this account 
but other ancient writers, like the Christian Fathers, Ireneus, Clement and 
Epiphanius, repeat the picturesque invention of Pseudo-Justin that the 
seventy-two translators mentioned by Aristeas were placed in thirty-six 
cells and by Divine inspiration separately produced versions that were 
found to be in absolute agreement. The original account (S§ 3 Ol- 309 ) ’’eads 
in part as follows. 

Three days later Demetnus [the royal librarian] took the men and passing 
along the sea wall of seven stadia to the tsbndy crossed the bridge and went 
to the northern part. Here he called them together in session in a house built 
on the seashore- it was very^ splendid and located In a quiet place. He then en¬ 
couraged them to carry out the work of translation, for everything had been 
well provided that was needed for this purpose. So they began their task, mak¬ 
ing ihcir results agree by comparing them, and what was agreed upon was 
duly written dowm with the approval of Demeulus. The session lasted until 
the ninth hour [3:00 After this they were dismissed to attend to their 

bodily needs, and every thing they wanted was freely supplied to them. In ad¬ 
dition they were given the same daily provisions as the king; Demetrius at¬ 
tended to this, having been ordered by the king so to do. Early eveiy day 
they appeared at court and paid their respects to the king, after which they 
went back to their own place. And, as is the custom among the Jews, they 
washed their hands in the sea in order to pray to God and then began to read 
and translate the passages given to each. . . ^ And it so happened that the 
work of iranslation was completed in seventy-two days, as though this had 
been arranged of set purpose. When the vrork had been completed, Demetrius 
called the Jewish populace to the place where the translation had been made^ 
and read it to all in the presence of the translators, who received a great 
ovation from the populace on the strength of the great benefits for which they 
had been responsible- 

To a modern reader there are other equally interesting passages that 
deserve quotation, but lack of space forbids giving more than a part of the 
section (§§ ^8-171) that contains the earliest moral allegory' of some of 
the ritual prescriptions of Mosaic Law, such as was later richly develope 
by Philo, 
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For though In general all things are alike in tbeir physical principles^ being 
governed by the game p<nver;p in every case there is a deep reason why we 
abstain from the use of some things and enjoy the use of others. Tliis I will 
stammarily explain by one or two esampics. For you must not get the degrad¬ 
ing notion that Ii was out of respect for mice and w^eascls and such creaLtires 
that Moses showed such earc in his legislation, Ratlier did he draw up all 
ihcse soleiTin prescriptions for the sake of righteousness and to aid in attain¬ 
ing holiness and the perfecting of character. Far all the birds we use [for 
food) are ume and distinguished by their cleanliness and feed on grain and 
pulsej such as pigeons, turtledoves, moorfowds, partridges^ geese and other 
such birds. But the birds that arc forbidden you will find to be wdid and car¬ 
nivorous and to dominate others by iheir streiigth and wrongfully prey on the 
tame birds mentioned above. , . , He therefore used them as examples, call¬ 
ing them '^'unclean/^ to show that those for whom the Law' was ordained 
should practice righteousness in their souls and not dominate anyone in re-^ 
liance upon their owm strength nor deprive others of anyihing, but steer their 
lives by what is right, just as the tame birds mentioned above consume 
various kinds of pulse growing in the earth, and do not dominate their kindred 
species In order to destroy them. 

3+ Pseudo-PAocyluIes 

Among the Greek moralistic poets of w^hoso works only a few fragments 
have come down to us was a certain Phocylides of Miletus who lived in 
the sixth century b.c,e. Evidently he was a writer of considerable auEhonty 
in laEer times, for a Jew of the Hellenistic period chose Phocylides as the 
pagan poet on whom to foist his own compositian consisting of hexa- 
metric verses in classical Greek styde and with a content chiefly based on the 
moral pre^iptions of Mosaic Law* 

This crjpto-Jewn$h w^ork in Creek form is the more interesting for its 
failure to denounce pagan idolatry or to praise specific Jewish customs, as 
did outspoken Jewish Hellenists like Philo and the author of Ill Macca¬ 
bees. Pseudo-Phocjdides is so careful to conceal his jew'ish origin that he 
presents only the most unlvensalistic features of biblical morality^ and piety* 
This concealment, it is safe to say, is due to his technique of propaganda 
and not to expediency or timidity. Of course, there is a bare possibility that 
the author was not a Jew but a pagan admirer of the Greek BiblCj or even 
a crypto-Christian, But in view' of the assured Jewish character of similar 
works, it is far more probable that the author was Jewish. A few specimen 
lines (8-11, 84-85) are here translated in rough approximation of the 
Greek style and dactylic meter: 

First honor God, and next after Him honor those w-ho begot thee. 

Deal out jusEtcc to all men, and iw'ist not judgment to favor. 

Turn not away the poor without right, and respect not mea^s persons. 

Be not a wicked judge lest God in turn some day condemn thee. 
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Flee from false wEitiess^ and juiStice alone be what thou desiresu 
Let DO one take Trom the nest all the birds that are sheltered 'ft'iLhiri it. 

But set the mother bird free^ and some oiher day iJiou’lt have her Bedglings. 

4 - T/jff 

Most famous of the writers of the comedy of manners in the Hellenistic 
world was the Attic poet Menander^ who flourished in the generation after 
Alexander the Great. His numerous plays were not only imitated and 
adapted by the two great Roman comedy writers Plautus and Terence 
but continued to influence Roman satirists of the imperial age, and like 
the plays of Shakespeare, became a part of the general culture of the 
Western world after their author had died. Echoes of Menander^s in¬ 
formal philosophy are found even in the New Testament, for example, 
“evil communications corrupt good manners” in I Cor. 15:33. Moreover, 
wise and witty sayings were culled from the numerous works of Menander 
(of which, unfortunately^ only fragments have survived) and included 
in anthologies of maxims from the Greek poets and philosophers. 

It probably the Attic Menander who was in the mind of the author 
or editor of a collection of gnomic sayings, probably in the iambic meter 
of six feet used for this purpose in Greek literature, of which a Syriac 
translation was found in a seventh-century' manuscript of the British 
Museum, bearing the title The Wiss Said^ Thirty years after its 

publication by J. Land in 1862, another scholar, Frankenberg, showed 
that these verses, about a hundred and fifty in number, closely resembled 
sayings in blbliml Wisdom literature, and thus, he argued, they represent 
the work of a Jewish wTiter of the Roman period. But since the collection 
contains a number of genuine sayings of Menander and other pagan 
writers, it h probable that the Greek original of this Syriac translation was 
a Jewish pseudepigraph, designed to convey Jewish ideas in a form that 
\vould appeal Co Greek readers, particularly because of the prestige that 
w'as attached to the name of Menander. The following few verses are 
given in a translation that attempts to suggest the meter probably used in 
the lost Greek original of the Syriac text. 

Fear God, and honor loo thy father and thy mother* 

Mock not old age, for thou thyself wilt come to it. 

If from his youth thy son emerge both meek and wise. 

Teach him the scribal art and wisdom; these two things 
Are good to learn and bring clear eyes and flowing tongue^ 

What's hateful to thee, unto friends seek not to do* 

In the expression “^scribal art and wisdom” the reader will immediately 
recognize an allusion to Dan, 1:17* 
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j. Ths SihylUne Oracles 

Among the ancient legendary givers of oracles and prophecies the 
mysterious women called Sibyls enjoyed great prestige in the Hellenistic- 
Roman period. Most high s^ool boys of past generations were familiar 
with the story, told by Virgil in the sijtth book of the Aetieidj of Aeneas’s 
visit to the Cumean sibyl who foretold to him the future trials and 
triumphs of the Roman people and prepared him for his descent into the 
nether world. But the Cumean sibyl was only one of several whose 
prophecies, recorded in Greek hexameterSi were widely circulated in the 
early days of the Roman Empire. Besides the Greco-Roman sibyls of 
Cumae in Italy, of Erythrae in Asia Minor, of Libya, of Delphi in Greece, 
there were also Oriental sibyls, Hebrew, Persian and Chaldean. Sometimes 
they were considered separate figures, sometimes the Persian and Chaldean 
sibyls were identified with the Jewish sibyl, Sabbe or Sambathc, the 
daughter of Berossus (Berossus actually having been a Babylonian his¬ 
torian of the third century b.c.e. w'ho translated Cuneiform records into 
Greek). 

The extant manuscripts of Sibylline Oracles represent a collection 
made in the fifth or sixth century c.e., which contains several thousand 
verses, divided into fourteen or fifteen books. They arc ostensibly pagan 
prophecies of the dire calamities about to overtake the Gentile world, but 
actually they are in large pm Jewish and Christian compositions in pagan 
disguise, meant to warn their readers to repent of their sins and to recog¬ 
nize the truth of Jewish or Christian teaching. Some of the Jewish oracles 
probably date from tfie second century b.c.e. It is hardly necessary to state 
that they were not genuine predictions of things to come but, like many 
apocalyptic writings, were prophecies after the event. 

It is not always easy to distinguish the Jewish from the Christian por¬ 
tions because the original Jewish prophecies were imitated or revised by 
Christian writers. However, there is general agreement that we have 
basically Jewish material in most of Boots III, IV and V and in parts of 
later books. Many events of Jewish history in the Hellcnistlc-Romin 
period are alluded to in these supposed prophecies, but the language is 
often so poetically obscure and the symbolism so vague that it is not always 
possible for modern scholars to be certain of the exact incidents described. 
From the less ambiguous passages we can be fairly sure that the Jewish 
author or authors included a rapid survey of Jewish history' from the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes to the decades following the destruction of 
the Temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 c.e. Clearly Jewish is the 
tone of those passages in which the sibyl denounces pagan idolatry and 
immorality, announces the coming of a Messianic age and the punishment 
of the godless, and consoles the righteous with promise of Divine help. 
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Unfortunately there is not sufEclcnt material to enable us to estimate 
how deep an inrspression wa;s made upon pagan readers by these crypto- 
Jewish Sibylline Oracles, buc it is safe to say that Virgil was influenced 
by them in writing his fouriA Edogue^ \rhEch describes the coming 
golden age of Rtiman imperialism. Occasional echoes of Messianic Imagery 
in later Greek and Latin literature suggest that these Jewish verses in 
Greek form had considerable effect in forming certain types of pagan 
literature during the early centuries of the Roman Empire. Whether they 
had a more practical effect in winning pagan converts to Judaism can only 
be conjectured* 

Of the large number of verses of undoubted Jewish origin, the follow¬ 
ing few are selected as representative j they are given in metrical transla¬ 
tion suggesting the form of the Greek meter employed {Book 111 , 36-39, 
46-52). 

O generation delighting in blood, crafty, evil and godless^ 

Men who lie and arc doubte-longiied and evil of nature, 

Stealing other men^s wives, idotaiors, craftily plotting; 

Evil lurks in your breastlike a maddening gadfly pursues you. 

But that day wdll come when Rome will rule over Egypt^ 

Though it be still delayed, and then the almighty kingdom 
Of the eternal King vi^ll appear to mankind in glory. 

Then will the holy prince come and on earth bear the scepter 
Throughout all aeons forever, as time hurrEes onward. 

Then shall the wrath inexorably descend on the Latins, 

And by a pitiful fate Three will bring Rome into ruin* 

5^ Epic and Drama 

Until quite recent times it w'as generally thought that the Jews of the 
Greck-spi^king Diaspora were almost completely unaffected by the artistic 
impulses of their Greek neighbors. However, the excavations of syna¬ 
gogues decorated w'ith mosaic and painted representations of human, 
animal and floral figures have caused us to revise our opinions concerning 
the lack of pictorial art among the Jew^ of the Hellenistic-Roman period. 
By contrast, philologists have long been aware that among Creek-speaking 
Jews there were persons of literary talent w'ho showed skiU in adapting 
the language and style of Greek epic and dramatic poetry to biblical 
themes- Unfortunately the works of all but three of such writers have been 
completely lost, and of the three whose poetry has escaped oblivion only 
scant fragments have survived in the ninth book of the Evangelkal Pr^pti- 
rafion of Eusebius, the same writer who has preserved fragments of the 
Hellenistic Jewnsh prose writers mentioned above. For this reason it may 
be something of a surprise to the general reader that in the Hellenistic 
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^ age there were Jews who wrote epics and dramas in Greek about the 
sacred history of Israel. 

t. PMo /Ae Elder (P/dIo Epieuj) 

The Jewish epic poet Philo was notj of course, the philosopher Philo 
of Alexandria (on whom see below) but was probably the same person 
w^hom Jo^phu^, in his Apon^ refers to as Philo the Elder and 

couples with the Hellenistic Jewish historians Demetrius and Eupolemus. 
Since Josephus and Eusebius depend for their Information about Philo 
the Elder upon Alexander Polyhistor, who nourished about loo b.c,e., 
it is clear that the poet must have written as early as the second century 

fl-C.E. 

According to Eusebius, Philo wrote an epic called O?# Jerusalem, but the 
learned Church Father has seen fit to quote only three fragments amount¬ 
ing In dl to twenty.four lines. It is also unfortunate that the few^ extant 
verses are written in the recondite and labored style of Alexandrian epic 
poets and are somewhat difficult to understand. The following is a verse- 
translation of a five-line fragment on Joseph, quoted by Eusebius from 
the fourth book (we must amend ms. fourteenth'^ to “fourth”). From 
the position of this fragment and the statement of Clement of Alexandria 
that Philo wrote about the kings of Israelj we may conjecture that the epic 
covered twent>^-£our boob, like the 1114^4 and the Odyssey. 

For them a blessed abode did the great world leader establish, 

H^p the Most Highp of old for the children of Abram and Isaac 
And of the child-blesscd Jacobs Thence came Joseph the dreamer. 

Prophet of God^ who wielded the scepter over all Egypt^ 

And revolved In his mind the secrets of tiine in the floodiide of fortune. 

TAeodo^us 

About Theodotus, the author of an epic Of$ the /ffwj, we know as little 
as about bis confeizipo'jrar^ rhilo £picus» The forty ■■seven hcxanae^cr verses 
cited by Eusebius in the ninth book of his Evangdical Pr^fsrathfs from 
Alexander Polyhistor arc concerned with the Israelites* conquest of 
Shcebem and the revenge taken by Simeon and Levi for the seduction 
of Dinah. From the fact that the extant fragments narrate only this 
episode and that Sbechem is called a “holy city*’ some scholars have in- 
ferred that Theodotus was a Samaria rather than a Jew. But “holy city” 
is a stock epithet in Greek epic poetry, and there is no trace of anti*jewlsh 
feeling in the poem, such as one would expect in a Samarimn work; more¬ 
over, the poem stresses the impiety of the Shcchemites. We shall there- 
fore probably be right in considering Theodotus a Jewish writer, 

Theodotus writes in a simpler and more Homeric style than Philo 
Epicus, who, as we saw, preferred the artificial manner of contemporary 
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Alexardmn poets. In respect of the HelJenistic elements in this Jewish 
work it is interesting that Eusebius reports the author as saying that the 
city got its name from “Shcchem son of Hermes.” But in spite of Theo- 
dotus’s use of the language of Greek mythology we must, 1 think, agree 
With the German editor Ludwich in regarding *‘Hernies” as a corruption 
of Mamor (Greek ^wor), since Shechem is so designated in the poem 
itself as in the Greek version of Genesis, on which the extant fragments 
are based (ch. 34), 

The following few lines from the passage describing Jacob's coming 
from Mesopotamia to Palestine (here called Syria) may suflice to give an 
idea of the style: 

Then Jacob made his way to the kine-bcaring lard of Syria, 

Leaving behind ihe streain of the wide, on rushing Euphrates, 

For he liad come from there, leaving the bltier reproaches 
Made by his very own kin, though gladly had Laban received him 
Into his home, who was cousin to him, and sole ruler 
Over all Syria . . . 

3. Ezeitel the Tragic Poet 

Epic poetry was not the only field of Greek literature cultivated by the 
Jewish writers of Alexandria. Centuries before Christian monb and 
clcrira produced dramas based on biblical themes, a Jewish poet named 
Ezekiel wrote tragedies on these subjects. Considerable fragments, amount¬ 
ing to over two hundred lines, from one of his dramas on the Exodus have 
been preserved by Eusebius in that precious ninth book of his Evetfgeliait 
Preparatiott, again from the lost compilation of Alexander Polyhistor. 

Ezekiel has taken the story of Moses and the Israelites' flight from 
EgJ'pt from the Greek version of the Book of Exodus, and has given It 
dramatic form on the lines of classical Greek tragedy, especially under the 
influence of Euripides. There are, however, some deviations from the pat¬ 
tern of Attic drama, such as more frequent changes of scene and the omis¬ 
sion of choral passages. Unity of action Is obtained by malting Moses the 
central figure in all the scenes. The meter used in the extant fragments 
is the iambic trimeter, regularly employed in the dialogue of Attic plays. 

Modern scholars disagree on the question whether Ezekiel's Exodus 
W'as meant to be presented in an Alexandrian theater or merely to be read 
as a closet drama. The latter is more likely, not merely because of the 
technical problems presented by frequent changes of scene but also because 
it is difficult to believe that Jews w'ould have attended a theatrical per¬ 
formance of a sacred legend in w’hich Cod Himself was one of the actors. 
Nor is it much more likely that there would have been a Gentile audience 
for such a play. But it would be foolish to speak dogmatically on this 
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subject in the present state of our knowledge about the everyday life of 
Jews in the Hellenistic Diaspora, 

It is also probable that Ezekiel wrote this drama about Mo^ and the 
Exodus not merely for the instruction or encouragement of Jews who had 
a Greek secular education but also for Gentiles whom he might hope to 
impress with the power of Israeli God to save His people from persecu¬ 
tion. For translation 1 have selected part of the dialogue between God and 
Moses concerning the miracles which God wishes Moses to perform with 
his staff (based on Ex. 4:2-7). The language here is simple, rapid and 
almost prosaic: 

God: WTiat is this thing in thy two hands: Speak quickly now^ 

Moses: It is a staff with which to strike both beasts and men, 

Gout Cast it upon the ground and quickly move away* 

For \wiU become a serpent dreadful to behotd* 

Moses: See, I have thrown it down, O Lord^ be gracious now* 

How dreadful! V^Tiat a monsterl Do Thou pity mcl 
I shudder at the sight aud tremble In every limb* 

Goo: Fear naught, but stretch thy hand and take its tail. 

And once more It will be a staff just as bclore. 

Now thrust thy hand into thy bosom and draw It out. 

Moses: Thy bidding 1 have done. My hand is white as snow, 

God: Now thrust It back again. Twill be Just as before. 

6 * Wisdom Literature and Phh^sqphy 

Like the other nations of the ancient Near East the Israelites treasured 
the admonitions and counsels of their wise men concerning right behavior 
to^vard God and fellow These sayings, though written in language 
more prosaicj more reflective and less emotional than that used by the 
prophetSj were no less religious in content, if we give to the word “religion” 
the moie inclusive meaning that it had in antiquity. Sometime during the 
early part of the period of the Second Commonwealth, a collection of 
such wise sayings wa^ published under the title the Proverte of Solomon, 
though in fact a large part of the collection dates from a pcricxl ^fter 
Solomon, and a few of the thirty-one chapters arc actually a translation 
of Egyptian Wisdom literature written long before SoIomon^s time. 

This Book of Proverbs became the model for Palestinian writers of the 
Hellenistic period, like the authors of the Book of Ecclesiastes and the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira/'" who further developed the ancient theme that ^^hc 
beginning of wisdom is the reverence of God*” In their choice of subjects 
to moralJ2e about and their concern to Identity HQkmah ( Wisdom)'^ with 
Torah (Revealed Law), they closely followed traditional lines of moral 
and religiovB speculation. 

Among the Jewish thinkers of the Greek Diaspora, however, the con- 
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tact wth Greek philosophy and theology, however superficial it may have 
been In some cases, led them to give a more logicaj or systematic or meta- 
physical form to their exposttians of Judaism. This is not to imply that the 
talmudists of Palestine were less acute in argument or less rational in 
ethics than the Greek philosophers or tlellemstic Jewish theologians. It 
is only to state the innocuous truism that the formal aspects of our Western 
intellectual traditions go back to the Greeks, and that it was the Greek 
philosophers, particularly those of the Hellenistic period, who created 
the terminology and methodology of our scientific thinking. 

I. The Wffdom of Solomon 

Of the three Hellenistic Jewish philosophical works that have survived 
in addition to the extensive remains of Philo, only the Wisdom of Solomon 
(which is also, of course, apologetic and eschatological in content) adheres 
to the pattern of Wisdom JItemture established by the Book of Proverbs. 
What distinguishes it most conspicuously from this and other Hebrew 
books of like nature, such as Ecclesiastes and Ben Sira, is its occasional use 
of Greek philosophical terms and forms of argument and its partial adop¬ 
tion of Greek notions of the pre-existence and immortality of the soul and 
of the Divine powers. In some passages, as in the catalogues of virtues and 
sins, Its rhetoric reminds one of that of the Stoic diatribe, a kind of street- 
corner sermon. 

On the other hand, it is clear from the frequent use made of biblical 
dt^rines, imagery and phrases that the author must have been familiar 
with the Scriptures, probably with the Hebrew text as well as with the 
Greek translation. In this connection we are reminded that the book was 
Well known to the apostle Paul whose own teaching was an even more 
subtle blend of Jewish and Hellenistic ideas and turns of expression. Per¬ 
haps it was Paul’s admiration for the Wisdom of Solomon that caused the 
early Christian church to regard it as one of the most Important books in 
the Apocrypha, 

While there Is an undeniable unity of tone and vocabulary throughout 
the nInetMn chapters of the book, the subject matter is rather obviously 
divisible Into three parts. Chapters 1-5 deal with future rewards and 
punishments for good and evil conduct and briefly allude to the part played 
by Wisdom in promoting righteousness. Chapters 6-10 form an eloquent 
dissertation on Wisdom which, as an efRuence of God’s power, has pre- 
seiwed the righteous throughout Israel’^ history. This section takes as its 
point of departure the famous passage in the Book of Kings in which 
Solomon pmys for wisdom rather than riches and power, at least according 
to later tradition. In this part of the book Wisdom corresponds fairly 
closely to the Kabbinic personification of Torah as well as to the Stoic 
Pronoia^ or Providence. Chapters i r-19 sketch Israel’s earlier history and 
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in Rabbinic fashion demonstrate how Israelis enemies have been punished 
on the principle of ^^jneasure for measure” > for exam pie, the various 
plagues that afRlctcd the Egyptians were appropriate to the injuries they 
had done the Israelites. These chapters also present a wcll-rcasoncd 
argument against idolatry, having especially the Egyptians In mind, and 
give a quasi-anthropological account of the origins of this practice^ which 
though more tolerant is not less effective than the prophetic denunciations 
of idol worship. 

With the technical problenrs of the date^ composition, authorship and 
original language of the Wisdom of Solomon we have not space to deal at 
length. It must suffice to say that the weight of evidence supports those 
scholars who believe that most if not all the book was composed In Greek 
by an Alexandrian Jew who probably spoke or at least read Hebrew as 
well as Greek, Though severti! distinct subjects are treated, perhaps based 
DU different sources, the writer has combined them in such a way as to 
give the work the stamp of single authorship. The date of composition or 
final editing cannot be £xed exactly but was probably near the beginning 
of the Common Era, Some scholars of an earlier period conjectured that 
the philosopher Philo wa$ the author of this apocryphal bwk, but this 
conjecture is no longer taken seriously. 

With many interesting and eloquent passages to serve as quotations 
from a book which has had so great an influence on Christian thought, 
it Is an ungrateful task to select a very few' as illustrative of its doctrine 
and stj'le. It is hoped that the following three passages are sufficiently 
representative. 

In 3:1-5 wc have, in answer to the age-old query of why *^the good die 
young,” a testament of faith that the righteous do not die but pass on to 
eternal life. This belief is found also in Philo and Rabbinic literature 
but there it is perhaps less poetically expressed* 

The souls of the righteous arc la the hand of God, 

And no torment will touch them* 

In the eyes of the thoughtless they seem to have died. 

And their departure is reckoned as an evil, 

And their going hence as a disaster. 

But they arc at peace. 

For if in the sight of men they have been punished. 

Their hope is ftill of immortalUy. 

Being chastised a little^greatly will they be rewarded. 

For God has tested them and found them worthy of Him. 

When, in S: 17-20, the author commends to earthly rulers the study 
and practice of Wisdom, he attempts to show that Wisdom alone leads to 
kingship by using the lorUes^ or chain argument, favored by the Stoi<^. 
Thus he combines Stoic logic with the spirit of Judaism to make the point. 
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central m the teachings of Plato and later Greek political thinkers, that 
kings should be philosophers. 

Far her [Wisdom sj beginntag j$ the most sincere desire for Instruction, 
And the concern for instruction is love. 

Love is the keeping of her laws, 

And obse^ance of the laws is assurance of incorruption, 
incormpiion brings men close to God. 

Thus docs the desire for Wisdom lead men to kingship. 

The last pa^$age for which there is room here is part of a breathless 
catalogue^ in 7:^i-23, of the various beneficent aspects of versatile \Vi$dom* 
In this catalogue some commentators have found a striking similarity to 
a list of the attributes of wisdom or virtue made by the Stoic philosopher 
Clcanthes. 


For in her there is a spirit intellectual and holy, 
Only-bcgoiicn, of many parts, subtle, 

MobilCj delicate, undefiEcd, 

Clear, harmless, loving good, keen, 

Undeterred, beneficent, humane, 

Firm, sure, without care, 

AlFpowerfnl, all-seeing, 

Pervading all spirits 

That are intclJectuah pure and subtle. 

This spirit of Wisdom, the chapter continues, is a breath of God^s power 
and a reflection of eternal light, which has passed into the holy souls of 
all generations and made them friends of God and prophets. Nowhere in 
Jewish lirentturt except in Philo, who is more elaborate and sophisticated, 
docs one find so appealing a fusion of Greek and Jewish teaching concern¬ 
ing the part played by Wisdom in human affairs. 

2 * Arhfohilus 

We have seen, in the brief discussion of the Letter of Aristcas, that that 
book contains some passages of a philosophical nature, but as they are 
merely incidental to the hookas apologetic purpose, the author is hardly 
to be classed as a professional philosopher. Among the Alexandrian phi^ 
losophers who preceded Philo, however, there is one writer of whose 
work extensive enough fragments have been preserved to enable us to 
form some notion of the more strictly philosophical literature produced 
by Phllo^s coreligionists. 

This writer ^vas Aristobulus who was, according to the Church Father 
Clement of Alexandria, a contemporary of Ptolemy Philometor who 
reined i&i’i45 b.c.e. Some scholars place Aristobulus in the Koman 
period and some hold him to have been a Christian, but so far no com 
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vindng evidence has been offered to refute the traditional date. More 
doubtful is the accuracy of Clement’s statement, echoed by Eusebius, that 
Aristobulus belonged to the Peripatetic, or Aristotelian, school of phi¬ 
losophy, What is dear from the extant fragments is that he attempted to 
harmonize the Law of Moses with the teachings of Greek philosophy in 
a work which bore the title InterpretatiQn of the of or 

huerprfftathn of ths Ltems. 

This harmonization Aristobulus sought to achieve partly through an 
allegorical explanation of the anthropomorphic allusions to God in the 
Pentateuch (that is, allusions to the eyes, arms, countenance, walking, etc., 
of God)j partly by quoting Greek verses falsely attributed to Homer, 
Hesiod and other real and mythical poets who supposedly supported the 
statements of Scripture; and partly by attempting to show that Pythagoras, 
Plato and other Greek thinkers drew their theological doctrines from 
Moses, From these passages it appears, on the plausible assumption that 
Christian tradition correctly placed Aristobulus in the second century b.c.e., 
that he was a forerunner of Philo with respect to harmonizing Creek 
philosophy with Judaism. Whether he was Philo’s equd in learning, 
subtlety and literary skill it would not be fair to doode, in view of the 
little we have from his pen compared with the extenave Phi Ionic literature 
that has come down to us. From the few fragments that we have, how¬ 
ever, it does seem that he was inferior to Philo in all three respects. 

The following selections from the excerpts found in the ninth and 
thirteenth books of Eusebius’s Evangelical Prgfsrasiofi may give some idea. 
of the peculiar combination of ingenious interpretation and elusive phrasing 
that seems to characterize Aristobulus’s writing. 

For often what our lawgiver Moses wishes to convey when he Is using 
language proper to other maiters, by which I mean their appearances, he ex¬ 
presses by physical qualities and die forms of great things [?]. Now those 
who are able to think dearly admire the wisdom and divine inspiration for 
w'hich the prophet is celebrated. To their number belong die philosophers we 
have mentioned and many others, especially poets who have taken notable 
arguments from him, for which they are admired. But to those who do not 
share his power and understanding and attend only to what Is literally set 
down, he does not seem to be interpreting anything of great import. 1 will 
begin by taking each of the passages in question and explaining it so far as I 
am able. And if I do not find the truth or convince yon, do not attribute the 
lack of sense to the lawgiver, but to me who am unable to make clear exactly 
what was in His mind. Now the arms are something that Is dearly and com¬ 
monly understood by us. And when you as king send out your forces with the 
Intention of achieving something, we say that the king has a “great arm,” for 
the word used is referred to the force which you possess. This is the very 
thing alluded to in our law by Moses when he says, “Cod brouglvt you out of 
Egypt with a mighty arm." 
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The second fragment explains the passage in Genesis that describes 
how God rested on the seventh day after creating the world. 

k h consistent with this that God created the whole world anef^ because 
daily life is a difFicuh experience for gave us the seventh day as a day of 
rcstn Thus it may physically phtlosophicallyj be called the genesis of 
light, since by this all things arc perceived* The same metaphor may be ap¬ 
plied to Wisdomj for all tight comes from her. And some of the Peripatetic 
school have so id that she fills the part of a lanlern, for those who steadily fel¬ 
low her will remain nnconfuscd throughout the whole of life* But Bttll more 
dearly and beautifully did one of our ancestors, Solomon^ say that she ex¬ 
isted before heaven and earth- And this is in harmony with what has been 
said before. For the interpretation of the statcmcni in the Law that God 
rested on this day Is not^ as some have understood it* that God no longer con¬ 
tinued to create but that He made an end of ordering things so that they were 
ordered as they were for all time- For [Scripture] indicates that in six days 
He made heaven and earth and all things in them that He might reveal what 
the various times wTre and foretell the order of their precedenee. For once 
having ordered them. He preseives them and does not alter their positions* 
'rhis He has made clear to us in the Law in order that we may have the prin¬ 
ciple of the number seven before us, and through this have knowledge of 
things human and divine. For the whole world of things that arc born and 
grow revolves through periods of seven. And this seventh day is called the 
Sabbath which translated means ^rest,” Both Homer and Hesiod^ who used 
our [sacred] writings as a source, have Indicated that it is holy* 

At this point Aristobulus introduces a number of spurious verses from 
Homer, Hesiod and the mythlca] Linos to show that the ancient Greeks 
also held the seventh day to be holy- 

IV Ma£i:dheei 

it Was probably sometime near the beginning of the Common Era that 
an Alexandrian jew^ wkh an intimate knowd^gc of Greek philosophy, 
especially that of the Stoic PcKidonlus (early part of the first century 
n.c.E.)j and a formidable Greek vocabulary composed a sort of sermon or 
iecture on the theme: reason can control passion. This argument is ill us- 
trated by examples taken from Jewish history, especially of the Maccabean 
period. 

Though this book, commonly known as IV Maccabees, is included in 
three of the oldest and most important manuscripts of the Greek Bible, it 
was (mistakenly) regarded by Eusebius, Jerome and other early Church 
Fathers as the w'ork of Flavius Josephus; for this reason it is not found 
In the Latin Bible and consequently Is not counted among the apocryphal 
books of the English and other modern versions of the Bible- IV Macca¬ 
bees seems to have been entirely unknown to the Jews until modern times 
but it is not impossible that it was used, perhaps at second hand by the 
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author of the medieval Hebrew work Yo^ipf on. Christian writers, on the 
other hand, greatly admired the book, and the famous Erasmus made a 
revision of the I-,atin version* 

Like ArisEobuIus and Philo, the author of IV Maccabees U chiefly con¬ 
cerned to show that the great virtues of the Platonic-Stoic tradition are to 
be attained by observing the Law of Moses. The larger part of the book, 
chaptens 4-18, is a glorification of the triumph of reason over passion 
achieved by the martyrs of the Maccabean period, Eleazar, and the mother 
and her seven sons, whose defiance of Antioehxis Epiphanes had earlier 
been told in 11 Maccabees. 

Chapter 1 is a philosophical introduction that reminds one forcefully of 
the treatises on reason and passion that are found in the writings of Cicero 
Seneca, who, like the writer of IV Maccabees, were greatly influenced 
by Posidonius. The theme of the book is admirably announced in verses 
13-17 of this chapter. 

Wc arc inquiringj then, whether reason is sovereign master [‘^autocrat*' in 
Greek] of the passions. But let us define what reason is and what passion is^ 
and how many forms of passion there are^ and whether reason has power 
over all ol these. Reason^ then, is thought [or **mind^^] based cm correct 
principles, which chooses above all else a life of wisdom. Wisdom^ moreover^ 
i$ the knowledge of things human and divine and their causes. And this is 
education [or “culture”) acquired from the Law^ through which we re¬ 
ligiously learn things divine^ and for our profit learn things human. 

As historical cKampIcs of self-control in the face of great provocation or 
desire the author, in chapters 2 and 3 i cases of Moses when 

angered by Dathan and Abiram, of Jacob when incensed with Simeon and 
Levi at their cruel treatment of the Shcchemites, and of David w'hen his 
soldiers risked their lives to bring him water after an sllnday battle with 
the Philistines (here our book considerably alters the account given in II 
Samuel and I Chronicles). In this last instance it gives a vivid impression 
of David^s thirst and of the bravery of the soldiers who sought to bring 
him water* 

But he [Davidjp although burning with thirst, considered that the drink, 
being equivalent lo blood, was a great danger to his soul He therefore op¬ 
posed his reason to his desire and poured the drink as a hbatlon to God. For 
the temperate mind Is able to conquer the constraint of passion and to quench 
the fires of goading desire and to wrestle victoriously with the pains of the 
body, however overpowering they may be, and by the eacellencc of reason to 
spurn the bid for poiver made by the passions. But now the opportune moment 
calls us to narrate the story of temperate reason. 

With this introduction the narrator launches into the story of the perse¬ 
cution of the Jews by Scleucus IV and his brother (here called son) 
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Antiocfius £piphancs« In genera] the narrative follows the contents and 
order of II Maccabees, but there arc many variatJons in detail and a more 
extended and philosophical treatment of the martyr episodes. In JI 
Maccabees, for example, the aged Kleazar nobly meets death under 
torture with a comparatively few defiant words; In IV Maccabees, how* 
ever, he makes a loiiger and more didactic speech. Though here the details 
of the torture and his suffering are realistically and horrifyingly described, 
the author does not hesitate to represent the aged martyr as taking time 
to make a philosophical defense of the Mosaic Laws. With a quotation of 
part of his eloquent address (5:33-38) this brief account of IV Maccabees 
may fittingly be concluded, 

I will not belie thee, O Law, that wast my teacher, nor will I abjure thee, 
dear Continence, nor will T bring shame upon thee, O wisdom loving Reason, 
nor deny thee, honored Priesthood and knowledge of ihe Law. Neither shah 
thou, O mouth, defile my revered old age or the years 1 have spent in living 
according to the Law. Pure shall niy fathers receive me, nor do I fear thy 
[Antiochus’s) torments even unto death. For over Impious men thou may cat 
tyrannize, but neither by words nor by deeds a halt thou be master over my 
pious reason. 

4. Philo 

Of the Hellenistic Jewish writers whose works have come down to us 
in part or whole none is so intrinsically worthy of study or, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Josephus, so important in the Western tmdition of 
learning as Philo of iUexandria. Throughout the whole period of scholar¬ 
ship since the Kenaissance there has been a continuous and intensive study 
of his writings by theologians and exegetes. But it has been only during 
the past few decades that PhiJo has begun to achieve recognition as a 
creative or at least historically productive philosopher,*" and there has 
been an ever-increasing number of books and monographs devoted to this 
aspect of his work. Some indication of the attitude that prevailed half a 
century ago among historians of ideas is given by the fact that the great 
German historian of Greek philosophy, Eduard Zeller, in the fourth 
edition of his magisterial Pkilosofhie der Qrtech&n (1903) gives only 
half as much space to Philo as to Plotinus, and treats Philo as a theologian 
rather than as a philosopher. By the time this chapter has been published 
there will have appeared two substantial volumes from the pen of Pro¬ 
fessor Harry A, Wolfson of Harvard University which will seek to 
rehabilitate Philo as an original philosophical thinker and to give him his 
rightful place in the history of that discipline.''* 

Wc are not concerned here, however, with the problem of whether 
Philo was primarily a theologian or a philosopher, since the distinction 
between theology and philosophy had far less, if any, nieaning for the 
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intellectuals of Philo^s time than for us. What is of greater important 
in this cojineetion is the fact that hts writings have a threefold value in 
the study of philosophy. In the first place, they furnish us with a body of 
thought with which to compare the theology and ethics of Paul and of 
the Rabbis of Palestine and thus enable us to arrive at a more just estimate 
of the Intellectual climate in which Christianity arose. Second, on closer 
scrutiny they are revealed as the source of a great part of the synthesis of 
Hellenism and Judeo-Christlan tradition that was effected by the Greek 
Church Kathers (many of whom liberally quoted or paraphrased Philo’s 
interpretations of Scripture). Third, it was Philo more than any single 
predecessor of Plotinus who, as Zeller admits (iii. 2.89)1 the first 
powerful impetus to that fusion of GT-eck and Oriental thought know'n 
as Neoplatonism, which in turn became the inspiration of one of the chief 
currents of medieval Scholasticism and even of some modern idealistic 
philosophies. 

Apart from the philosophical aspects of Philo’s works one must notice 
the gratifying fact that among religious historians of today there has 
arisen a new appreciation of the poetry and mystical insights of Philo, 
which are so pervasive an element in his writings that some scholars have 
gone 30 far as to argue that he was primarily a mystic w'ho used Judaism 
merely as an outer form in w'hich to clothe an esoteric personal religion. 
Such a view, however, is a distortion of his whole manner of thought and 
eiqjression and does not correspond to what we know of his practical 
activity. It is far more reasonable to regard Philo as the most gifted and 
versatile of those pious Hellenistic jews who sought to find the highest 
truths of Greek philosophy, science and religion in the laws of Moses. 
Like Aristobulus, Pseudo-Aristcas and others, Philo tried to show that a 
life lived in accordance with the Jewish tradition was not incompatible 
with the attainment of Greek culture but that Judaism was as full and rich 
a doctrine as Platonism or Stoicism or Orphism or any combination of 
pagan beliefs. He further tried to prove that even the rigorous discipline 
and ceremonial requirements of the Mosaic Law might lead to a devout 
and unworldly inner life of piety and contemplation. 

The little we know of Philo’s life is lased on a brief paragraph in 
Josephus and occasional personal remarks in his own writings. He was a 
resident of Alexandria and must have been born about 20 b.c.e., since he 
speaks of himself as *'an elderly man” at the time of his mission to Rome 
in 40 c.E. The wealth and prestige of his family are indicated by the facts 
that his brother Alexander was an important tax official of the Roman 
government and that one of his nephews, a son of Alexander, was married 
to a daughter of King Agrippa I, while another nephew, named Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, was at one time Roman procurator of Judea and later 
a Roman prefect of Egypt and one of the leading Roman generals who 
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took part In the siege of Jerusalem. Whether Philo quarreled with his 
brother's son because of his completely anti-Jewish attitude wc do not 
know. Neither do we know whether Philo was throughout his life as 
active a political figure in the Alexandrian Jewish community as was his 
apostate nephew in the Roman government. We do know, however, that 
Philo was head of the Jewish legation sent from Alexandria to Rome in 
40 C.E. to protest to the mad Emperor Caligula against the pogrom insti¬ 
gated by Egj^ptian and Greek anti-Semites and abetted by Roman officials. 
Incidentally, there is no trustworthy evidence to support the Christian 
story that while in Rome Philo met the Apostle Peter. 

From incidental statements in his writings we learn that, though Philo 
scrupulously observed Jewish ritual, he attended the Greek theater, 
athletic contests and chariot races. Moreover, in addition to his firsthand 
knowledge of the more external aspects of Greek culture, Philo had a 
wide and deep knowledge, which would have been remarkable even in a 
Gentile scholar, of Creek poetry and philosophy. 

Though wc no longer possess the whole of Phllo*s work, to judge from 
the s^talogue of his writings given by Eusebius we do have a large part 
of it, amounting to some thirty complete treatises and a large number 
of fragments. His writings have been variously classified by modern 
scholars on the bases of chronology, content and motivation (whether 
addressed primarily to jews or to Gentiles). The following classification 
closely follows that made by Leopold Cohn, one of the greatest Philonic 
scholars of modern times. 

L Writings of Purely Philosophical Content. 

These include four treatises: On rhe Ei^uiy of World; Thai Every 
Good Man is Free; On Providence {preserved partly in Greek, wholly 
in Armenian) j Alexander, or Animals Have Reason (preserved only 
in Armenian). 

11 . Interpretation of the Pentateuch (chiefly Genesis and Exodus). 

This body of work is subdivided into three classes. 

A. The Allegorical Ckjmmentary on Genesis. This is a running com¬ 
mentary on Gen. 2-41, consisting of sixteen treatises, concerned chiefly 
with the first half of the biblical 

B. Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus. This is a briefer 
running commentary, preserved only frag men tarily in Greek and much 
more fully in Armenian. The Armenian version has preserved most of 
the original six books on Genesis and two of the original five on Exodus. 

C. A Historical-Exegetical Commentary on the Mosaic Law, This is 
not a running commentary, except on the biblical narrative of the Creadon, 
but a systematic treatment of the ethics of the Pentateuch, partly arranged 
under tj'pes of morality symbolized by the Patriarchs and Moses. This 
systematic work contains the following treadses: On lAe Creasion of £he 
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Ori On Jos^h or Ths Staiesm^n; On thff Sfacial Laws 

(of the Decalogue) in four books with various subtitles* 

IIL Historical-Apologetic Writings. These Include; On Lifs of 
Moj&j m three (originally two) books j HypoiAetka (preserved oidy in 
fragments); Afology for Jews (preserved only in fragments) j On she 
Coniemplaiwe Life (of the Therapeuts)j Against Flect^us (the anti- 
Jewish governor of Egypt) j The Legeshn so Gdus* The last two treatises 
once formed part of a larger work in five books dealing with the Divine 
punishments visited upon the persecutors of the Jews. 

It would be foolish to try to give in the Bmited space at our disposal 
even an outline of Philo*s metaphysical and ethical and theological doc¬ 
trines, to say nothing of his views on education and politics. It must suffice 
to state summarily that Philo, like some of his Alexandrian Jewish 
predecessors, used whatever Greek philosophical theories were convenient 
for adaptation to his allegorical Interpretation of the Bible, of which the 
Greek text was re^rded by him as no less inspired than the Hebrew 
original. Thus, to give a few obvious examples, he makes consistent use of 
the Platonic doctrine that the immaterial ideas are superior to sensc-per- 
ceived matter, that the w'orld was created as a perfect thing by a benevolent 
God, and that the ills of human life arise from the victory of sense and 
passion over reason. From Plato and the Stoics he borrowed the formula¬ 
tion of the idea {though not the Idea Itself) that reason must control the 
senses and that through reason, which is a spark of the Divine in man, 
we can come closer to God* Philo w'os the first philosopher known to us 
who achieved any degree of success in harmonizing the idea of on eternal 
immaterial God with the God of Jew^ish historj^, and in showing bow a 
transcendent God came into contact with a material world subject to the 
changes of time and with the human personality, Philo solves these prob¬ 
lems, to his satisfaction and that of many of his Neoplatonic and Christian 
readers, by assuming that there were intermediaries between God and the 
world, these being hypostatized physical and moral powers emanating 
from God Himself. The first intermediary pow'er was the Logos, which 
Philo poetically describes as the eldest son of God (but not in the sense 
that the Gospel of John has in making the pre-existent Word of God 
identical with Jesus). The Logos in turn produced from itself other powers 
of God, the royal power and the beneficent powxr, which remind us of 
the two Middos or attributes of God in Rabbinic theology, the attribute 
of mercy and the attribute of justice* Like the Rabbis, Philo connects one 
power with the name “Lord” and the other with the name *^Gad,” but 
differs from them in connecting mercy with “God” and royalty with 
“Lord” instead of the reverse* The history of the idea of a Logos, or 
immaterial principle, pervading the materid world is too complex to be 
more than mentioned here* But it may be of interest to note that the 
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Lofias plays somewhat the same role in Philo’s theology that Torah does 
in ^bbinic theology. 

What is probably of more interest to a casual reader is the ingenuity 
of Philo’s allegorical interpretation of Scripture and his amazingly con¬ 
sistent use of biblical symbols to describe the unresting pilgrimage of the 
soul to the eternal truth of a God beyond space and time. His great 
allegory of the patriarchal history and the Mosaic Law is a kind of Divine 
Comedy > Though it is written in prose and without formal literary unity, 
it has the architectonic quality of lute’s great poetic synthesis of medieval 
theology and history. 

Not only do the more obvious ‘properties,” to borrow a theatrical term, 
such as the Patriarchs and the sacred cult objects serve Philo as symbols of 
moral and religious ideas, but even the most neutral and common things 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, such as rivers, mountains, plants and animals, 
are all made to play a meaningful part in this dramatic composition. His 
ability to create a consistent theological pattern out of bits of natural lore, 
folklore, Pythagorean number-mysticism and a vast assortment of materials 
constantly astonishes and sometimes wearies the faithful reader of his 
works. 

Just as there Is something Dantesque in the sustained dramatic Intention 
of his allegory, so there is something Proustian in the psychologiaJ acute¬ 
ness of his observation of human actions and in the overrich complexity 
of his discourses on morality and history. Some fifty years ^ Claude 
Montefiore published in the Jewtsh Quarlerly Revie<!^ a delightful an¬ 
thology of choice passages from Philo that deserves reprinting in more 
convenient form. The reader who has access to the files of that periodical 
is urged to read the w'holc of Montefiore’s FloTile^iam Philonis. The fol¬ 
lowing few passages, chosen independently by the present writer, are given 
not with a view to making a miniature anthology of the most appealing 
passages in Philo but merely to illustrate some of his characteristics. 

The first selection is from Philo’s later and briefer commentary on 
Genesis and Exodus, called Questtom and Antysars (preserved only In 
Armenian except for a few score incomplete paragraphs). This particular 
passage, from Book 11 14^1 takes the biblical verse, Genesis 8:11, part of 
the story of the flood, and draws from it, as a magidan might from a 
plain hat, a variety of colorful interpretations. The verse reads, “And 
the dove returned again to him at eventide; holding on olive-leaf, a dry 
branch” (*Miy branch” is Philo’s interpretation of the “plucked branch” 
of Scripture). Let us see how Philo skilfully transforms each of these 
simple words into complex symbols. 

All these arc chosen symbols and tests; The “returning again,” the “at eve¬ 
ning,” the “bearing an olive-leaf,” the “dry branch,” the ‘'oil” and the “In its 
mouth.” But the several symbols must be studied in detail. Now the return 
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is distiiiguishcd! from the earlier (IJghi. For the latter brought the report of a 
nature aliogethcr corrupt and rebellious and one destroyed by the flood, that 
is, by great ignorauce and lack of education. But the other repents of its begin¬ 
ning. And to find repentence is not easy but a very difficult and laborious 
task. For these reasons it comes at evening, having passed the whole day from 
early morning until evening in inspection, in word by passing through various 
places, but in actuality by looking over and inspecting the parts of its nature 
and m seeing these clearly from beginning to end. And the third symbol is 
'"^bearing a leaf/* The leaf is a small part of a plant. However, it does not come 
into being without the plant. And similar to this it is to begin to repent. For 
the beginning of improvement gives a slight indication, as if it were a leaf^ 
that it is to be guarded and can also be shaken off. But there is great hope 
that it will attain correction of its ways. The fourth symbol is that the leaf 
was of no other tree than the olive. And oil is the material of light. For evil, as 
I have said, is profound darkness, but virtue is a most radiant splendor. And 
repentance is the beginning of light. But do not think that the beginning of 
repentance is already in blossoming and growing things, but only while they 
arc still dry and arid do they have a sen^inal principle. Wherefore the fifth 
symbol is that when It (the dove] came, it bore a “dry branch.” And the sixth 
symbol Is that the dry branch was *^in its moulh/^ since six is the first perfect 
number. For virtue bears In hs month, that is^ In h& speech, the seeds of wis¬ 
dom and justice and altogether goodness of soul. And not only does k bear 
these gifts but It also gives a share in them to outsiderSp offering water to 
their souls, and watering ivith repentance their desire for sin. 

An aspect of Philo's thought w'hich has no parallel in extant Flellenistic 
Jewish literature Is his frequent use of the terms and ideas used in the 
pagan mystery-cults which professed to enable the initiate to be reborn 
and by divesting himself of earthly encumbrances to come into ecstatic 
umon with a savior-god such as Dionysos or Osiris or Mithra. Philo's 
conception of mystical union with the Divine was less physical and emo¬ 
tionally primitive than that found in even the most spiritualized pagan 
mysteries, partly because Philo's God was less personal and more tran¬ 
scendent than Greek-Oriental gods^ and partly because his healthy Jewish 
instinct or training kept him from too exalted or irratioiiaJ a fflght into 
unreality. The dangers of substituting pure symbolism for a life of active 
and traditional piety enriched by symbolism are pointed out In one of the 
more frequently quoted passages from Philo, Ow tAi? Aligraiion of 
AAraA^rn (89 w^hich reads in part: 

There are some who lake the literal laws symbols of iniellectual matters, 
and while they are ovcrscrupulous about the latter, they carelessly neglect 
the former. Such men I for my part would blame for their offhanded ness. 
They ought to give attention to both things . . . \Vc should have to neglect 
the holy service of the temple and a thousand other things if we gave thought 
only to the things revealed in iheir deeper sense. Rather should we look on 
these [outward] things as resembling the body, and the other [inner] things 
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as resembling the soul. Now just as we have to take thought for the body as 
the dwelling-ptace o( the soul, so we have to pay aiicntion to the letter of the 
laws, for if we keep them we shall have a clearer notion of the things which 
they symbolize, and at the same time we shall escape the blame and reproach 
of the multitude. 

What seems to a modern reader roost salutary in his writing is his 
adherence to a doctrine that while the senses are not to be completely sup 
pressed they are to be constantly controlled by reason and that through this 
same reason the soul can be possessed by a mystical rapture. It is no 
mere use of picturesque quotation but sober truth to say that Jong before 
Spinoza the unique beauty of ‘'the intellectual love of God” was «lebrated 
by Philo. The fallowing passage, from the Sacrtid Allegories ( 1 . 39 ff-)j 
illustrates Philo’s belief that the soul achieves mystical rapture not by 
intoxication or other disturbances of normal behavior, as in the pagan 
mysteries, but by submerging the senses in a flood of reason, a flood that 
wells up from the hidden sources of the Mosaic Law rightly understood 
and practiced. The passage is a commentary on Gen. 2:7, “And God 
formed man by taking clay from the earth and breathed into his face the 
breath of lifcj and the man became a living soul.” 

Philo comments as follows; 

There arc two kinds of men, one the heavenly man, the other earthly , . . 
We must account the man made of earth to be mind in the process of being 
mixed With body but not already mixed. This earthly mind is in reality 
corruptible except that God breathes into it a power of true life . . . God 
projects the poiver that comes from Him through the mediating breath Jor 
wind] til] it reaches the subject. And for what other purpose is this than that 
we may O’btain a conception of Him, for how could the soul have conceived of 
God if He had not breathed into it and seized it through His pow'er? . *. For 
the mind imparts to the irrational part of the soul a share of that which it 
has received from God, so that the mind is besouled by God w'hile the irra¬ 
tional part 1$ besouled by the mind. For the mind is, as it were, the God of 
the irrational part, just as Scripture does not hesitate to speak of Moses as “a 
God to Pharaoh.” 

Of Philo’s poetic metaphysics w'C have a good example in the treatise 
0 » Creation (20 ff.), where he compares the creation of the world through 
the instrumentality of the Logos with the planning of a city by an architect 
using charts which set down the ideal city he has in mind and from which 
he proceeds to build the actual city. The same idea of the divine architect 
is found in Plato’s Thn^eus and in the liabbinic work Bereshii but 

Philo’s metaphor is more sustained and more vivid. A part of the passage 
in Philo reads as foUowsi 

Similarly one must think about God, that when He was minded to found 
the great city [j.e., the world], He first conceived of the types of its parts, and 
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Irora these He wrought an intelligible ideal] world, which He used as a 
model for the sensible [if-, visible] world. And just as the city formed within 
[the mind of] the architect has no place ouuide him but has been engraved in 
his soul as by a seal, so also the world of ideas would have had no other piste 
than the Divine Logos which made this ordered world. 

It is a great pity that ladt of space makes it impossible to comment on 
many other aspects of Philo^s work and to illustrate these by quotations. 
Perhaps this brief study can best be concluded with a quotation from the 
treatise Oft she Change oj Names (39 which shows that this mysticai 
thinker was not concerned solely with his own salvation but was also 
constantly mindful of his fellow man. 

These men are possessed by a divine madness and live a wild and solitary 
life. Eut there are others who arc familiars of a gentle and tame wisdom. 
They practice piety eminently and do not despise human things. This is at¬ 
tested by the orade in which It Is said to Abraham out of the mouth of God 
(Gen- 17:1), '"Be well-pleasing before MeJ" ^'This means 'not to Me only but 
to My w'orks also other human beings], while I as judge watch and 
oversee thee" . And so Moses in his esthomtions gives this charge (Dcut. 
iz:2S), “Thou shall do what is well-plcasiug before the Lord thy God,’^ 
which means that you should do such things as shah be worthy to appear be¬ 
fore God and which he will see and approve; such deeds are likely to be w'ell- 
pleasing to our fellows as welL 
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The English reader will find the books here discussed most convefiienlly 
edited and translated in the following works: 

The apocryphal and pscudcpigraphit books are well translated and pro¬ 
vided with instructive introductions and notes by various scholars in R. H. 
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Charks (ecl.)» 7(16 Apocrypha avd Pseudepigrapha of the Old TestameKt. 2 
voh-Oxford, 1913. 

The best English translation of Josephus is that in the Loeb Classical 
Library, London, of which se^'en volumes have appeared to the present time: 
Vols* 1-4 were translated by the late Henry St. John Thackeray. Vols. $-y by 
Ralph Marcus. 

The best English translation of Philo is also that in the Loeb Classical 
Library, of which nine volumes have appeared: Vols. 1-5 were translated by 
F, H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker; Vols. by F. H. Colson; Vols. 11-12 by 
Ralph Marcus. 

TTic fragments of the Hellenistic Jew'ish writers will be found in the work 
of Wallace N. Stearns, Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. Chicago, igoS. 
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The following books will be of interest to those wishing to have more de¬ 
tailed discussions of some of ihe writers here treated. 

Norman Bentvvick, Philo Judaeus of Alexandria. Philadelphia, igiO. 
Though now antiquated in some respects, this book is still useful because of 
its abundance of information and its esccllent judgment. Moreover, It is 
written in attractive style. 

Erw'in R. Gopocnoltch, Intfodvetion to Philo Judaeus, New Haven, 1940. 
The author, a well-known Phibnist of Yale University, always writes in a 
stimulating and illuminating way though not all of his views are to be accepted. 

Claupe G. Montefiobe, "Florilcgium Phllonis, in Jewish Quarterly Re¬ 
mew, VTI, pp. 481-545. London, 1894-1895. The excellence of this anthology 
has already been mentioned. 

Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduetion to the Old Testament. New York, 1941- 
A comprehensive and authoritative, though somewhat technical, study of Old 
Testament literature with valuable chapters 00 versions of the Bible and ex¬ 
cellent bibliographies, including apocryphal literature. 

Harry A. Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Phdosopky, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, 2 vols. Cambridge, 1947. 

Since this bibliography was prepared in 1946, Professor Harry A. Wolf son’s 
monumental w'ork on Philo has appeared. It should therefore be added to 
this Original list. 


CHAPTER 24 


JUDEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 
By Abraham S. Halkiri 


JudeoArabic iiteramre comprises works composed Sn Arabic, almost always 
in Hebrew script, by Jewish authors who lived in lands where Arabic 
wis the dominant language. More spedficaily the title is applied to the 
output of authors from^ roughly, the ninth to the thirteenth century* But 
if one were to write a comprehensive history of Judeo-Arabic literature, 
one would extend the limits at both ends, to the sixth century and Eo our 
own time, respectively* 

The most striking aspect of this literary activity is its variety of subject 
matter and its novel approach- Jewish creativity, which for centuries had 
confined itself to religious themes, so that even purely literary material 
was clothed in a religious garb, developed a catholicity of expression which 
included medicine, mathematics and other sciences, philosophy, history* 
Under the same impetus^ secular poetry and belles-lettres appeared in 
Hebrew. Even within the field of religion new disciplines were inEroduced, 
Investigation of Hebrew grammar was pursued far more seriously than 
at any time in the past, commentaries were written to explain the Bible 
text and systematic codification of the law ciccupied the minds of great 
talmudists* 

Before we undertake to account for this efflorescence it is important to 
know something of the environment within which the literature developed, 
to appreciate the economic, political and cultural conditions under which 
the Jews labored* They lived In a world which ^'a$ predominantly Moslem 
in religion and Arabic in vernacular. Judged by any standard and, particu¬ 
larly, by the conditions prevailing In non-Moslem regions, this world 
was quite comfortable.** Upon the payment of a special tax, collected from 
all DAimmis (non-Moslems who were permitted to live by their faith), 
they were not harasscxl on religious grounds, nor did they, save for 
isolated occasions, suffer from any serious disability. They were privileged 
to engage in all economic activities, including services in the administration. 
They were not segregated and thu^ came in contact with the non-jewish 
population* Moreoverj politically they benefited from the characteristic 
concept of the state in medieval times, cspcdally in Moslem lands. The 
Islamic sEate was a theocracy, and its head a representative or successor 
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(caliph) of the prophet. The Karan, which is the revealed Book of the 
followers of Mohammed, was the source of all Islamic law'. Like Judaism, 
it did not distinguish between a civil and an ecclesiastical law, different 
from each other in origin. Both ivere derived from the same rcli^ous 
sources. To be a member of the Moslem body politic was a privilege 
which only adherents of that faith could enjoy. Non-Moslems Jived under 
the protection of the dominant group as a result of a special agreement 
between the sovereign church-state and them. The state was organized 
along religious lines. The dominant group possessed the right to administer 
the state and to regulate its affairs. But the tolerated religious minorities, 
in addition to the guarantee of the right of domicile, of earning a liveli¬ 
hood, and of the safeguarding of life and limb, w'ere also granted internal 
autonomy. All matters in which the state had no direct Interest would 1 ^ 
regulated within these units by their duly authorized administrators, in 
conformity with the law's of the particular group. As a result, it was 
possible for a non-Moslem individual not only to share in the rights and 
privileges that belong inherently to a human being, but also to identify 
himself with his own group and participate in its life and functions. 

Undoubtedly, the political theory' of the Islamic state, or even its appli¬ 
cation, did not eliminate dilhcultics or friction among the several sections 
of the population. %Ve know of a considerable amount of animosity, of 
literary polemics, of religious persccuElons, and of occasional outbre^ 
of violence. In Jewish writings we read complaints of the state of exile, 
and yearnings for the restoration of Zion and the realization of Messianic 
hopes. While such themes were to some extent conventional, they cer¬ 
tainly indicate some dissatisfaction with conditions as they w'ere. The 
pathetic terms in which the highly placed and wealthy Jewish public 
ofiiaal, Hasdai ben Shaprut, expresses his readiness to come and kneel 
before the distant Jew'ish king of the Khazars, or the pitiful plaints of 
oppression by Christians and Moslems which resound so loudly in the 
writings of the Jewish poets of Spain, certainly reveal an awareness of 
being alien and the existence of difficulty and trouble. Y et, in general, life 
under Moslem rule was as comfortable a one as the Jews have ever had 
Under foreign domination, and the average Individual probably found 
little to complain of on religious grounds. 

The Arab-speaking world within which the Jews lived was the most 
cultured center of ntcdieval times. Having absorbed through conquest the 
civilized centers of Christianity and Zoroastrianism —^within which Greek 
culture, in modified form, no doubt, had previously continued its existence 
after the classical period—the Arabs became disciples, and set about learn¬ 
ing what the two civilizations of East and West had to offer, A w'ave of 
translations marks the ninth and tenth centuri^, in the course of which 
scientific and philosophic writings of the ancients were rendered into 
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Arabic. Thanks to the interest of enlightened caliphs, the efforts of zealous 
translators, and the gratitude of a substantial body of readers and students, 
the Arabic-reading public fell heir to the scientific and philosophic thought 
of the Greeks, the Syrians, the Persians and the Hindus. The new cultural 
possessions served as the groundwork for a ramified and intensive pursuit 
of study and enlightenment among the Moslems. In the wake of the 
translated texts, original works in Arabic followed in the same fields, and 
thus the Greek cultural tradition, with all its rnodifications, found its 
redeemer and heir in the lively activity in which the Moslems were now 
engaged. In all this literary productivity neither ethnic nor religious 
boundaries interfered. Although literary polemics abounded along both 
national and religious lines, the efforts of the numerous men of letters, of 
diverse national and religious origin, all contributed to the enhancement 
and enrichment of Arabic literature. As a result, during the centuries when 
Western, and even Eastern, Christendom passed through the socalled 
Dark Ages, the vast Moslem empire, particularly after its decentralization 
into several states, housed learning and enlightenment. Indeed, the 
eventual awakening of Christian Europe, the age of Scholasticism, and the 
subsequent Renaissance are Indebted to the inipetus given by Islam. 

The Jewish communities in the Moslem countries had, of course, a long 
cultural history behind them. In Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, North 
Africa and Spain, all now dominated by rulers who professed Islam, the 
Jews possessed, to a greater or lesser degree, the Rabbinic literature pro¬ 
duced over the many centuries from the beginning of the Common Era or 
earlier to the rise of Islam. With all allowance made for external in¬ 
fluences in the centers where this literature w'as created, it cannot be denied 
that it bears a native Jewish stamp. It is Jewish in spirit, in emphasis, In 
form. The successive additions to the cultural treasures, visible as the effect 
of foreign ideas and environments may be, are all—the possible ex¬ 
ception of the esoteric literature of that period—genuinely Jewish, natural 
and logical outgrowths of the earlier strata to which they are added. 

As time passed, these Jewish communities found themselves increasingly 
within a milieu which, religiously, was akin to their own and, culturally, 
challenged their self-sufficiency. As no hard and fast social, economic or 
political boundary lines separated them from their Moslem countrymen, 
they responded to the lure and challenge of the larger world within which 
they were continuing their Jewish existence. They gradually abandoned 
Aramaic, which had been their vernacular, and became speakers of j^rabicj 
they studied works in Arabic j nor did they limit themselves to translations 
from other languages into it. They also read and learned original writings 
in poctr)', history and grammar. They even studied the Koran. In a 
woi^, they went through a profound process of adaptation to the environ¬ 
ments. 
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As a result, the cultural history of the Jews in Moslem countries neces¬ 
sarily follow'ed new paths. New interests and problems engaged the intel¬ 
lectuals, and they found expression in a multitude of works written tn 
Arabic and Hebrew. The Moslem world is not the only instance in Jewish 
history where the Jewish way of life encountered another which it re¬ 
garded with interest and was impelled to emulate. Both before and after 
there were occasions when Jews came in contact with a civllistation which 
had much to offer and from which they gladly took. There have been 
environmental conditions other than the Moslem where Jews looked to 
the environment with respect and felt themselves called upon to defend 
and justify their adherence and loyalty to their way of life before them¬ 
selves and the larger world. Yet, if we exclude modern Hebrew and 
Yiddish literatures, w'hich have their own causes and explanations,®" and 
cannot therefore figure in this generalization, the Arabic period is the only 
one where this contact resulted in a lasting and positive contribution to the 
Jewish cultural heritage, and produced works which have been recognized 
and revered by Jews of other days and other lands. 

For an explanation of this phenomenon it is necessary to dwell briefly on 
the character of the dvillzation that developed within Islam. It has already 
been stated that Greek culture came into this world from the outside. Its 
presence confronted the adherents of Islam with the problem cpf adjust¬ 
ment, Greek ideas of God, of man, of the world, and of their relation to 
one aitother, were not at all like the basic conceptions in the Koran or the 
subsequent literature that elaborated upon it. And while the majority of 
Moslems knew little about the imported Ideas and cared less, and, on the 
other hand, some individuals may have been so completely captivated by 
them as to divorce themselves entirely from the traditional faith, a large 
number of intelligent and honest people found themselves in the throes 
of an inner conflict. The situation paralleled to an extent that which 
existed for Hellenistic Jewry.*" This section in Islam was driven by the 
philosophic discussions and doctrines of Greek origin not only to ponder 
and analyze religious dogmas and problems which were either nonexistent 
in the native Moslem world or definitely stated and put beyond question 
but also to agree with a good deal of wrhat was taught by the ancient 
philosophers. But when this happened, a reconciliation was made necessary 
between what ivas rationally acceptable to them and what they received on 
faith. The result was a theology which made some concessions to philo¬ 
sophic method and discipline, and a philosophy w'hich nominally paid 
homage to religion, but essentially adhered to the truths it inherited from 
the classical environment. It cannot be truthfully said that the compromise 
was a success, when objectively studied; it may even be doubted whether 
a compromise is possible. But it worked for a time, and in one form or 
another it won adherents. 
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The experiences of the Moslems were an inesdm^bk boon to ihe Jewish 
communities in that world. The issues they later had to face were almost 
identical with those confronting the dominant group of that time. The 
problem that both groups were called upon to solve was to establish peace 
and harmony between tw'o truths: the truth of religion and the truth of 
philosophy* The product of the peace was not a real s^mthcsls in whkU the 
two components were integrated. Whether religion was the core and 
philosophy the veneer, or vke vm&j it was not difficult to discern the 
dichotomy^ the dualism that remained, although the two were seemingly 
poured into one mold* Moreover, the compromise was not one which w-as 
adopted by all adhereius of Islam. Many remained the same simple 
believers their forefathers had been, hostile to the encroachment of phi¬ 
losophy on their precious holdings* But seme saw clearly the logical con¬ 
clusions to which philosophic speculation led, and remained faithful to 
them, even if they were ready to pay lip service to the accepted tenets of 
the faith, and appreciated the benefits it bestowed on the uninitiated* AlJ 
this facilitated the problem of the Jews. The dominant civilization re¬ 
mained a religious one. This naturally made the Jew^iish religion secure 
among its followers. There w-as no group with which one could have 
identihed oneself without involving one^s religion. There was no trend 
away from the religious outlook to a secular point of view which left 
religion, or the lack of it, to the conscience of the individual. As for that 
section of Jewry which, like its counterpart in Islam, ^vas faced by a 
problem of reconciliation, it, too, profited by the discernible dichotomy in 
the Moslem compromise. All that it was necessary to do was to replace 
the Moslem component in the theology^ with the Jelvish one. For better 
or worse, whatever fate the Moslem achievement would enjoy within Its 
domain would be shared by the Jewi&h one w'ithin its realm. In this way 
a guarantee of survival and vitality w-as provided for the Jewish w'ay of 
life by the e.xpcriences of the Moslem w'ay of life* 

Thus it happened that the encounter of Judaism within the world of 
Islam w^ich the Greek tradition was a positive beneficial influence. It acted 
^ a leaven, stimulating activity in fields not hitherto cultivated and sug¬ 
gesting new dirccticms and points of view in pre^hously pursued activities* 
It opened the eye$ of Jewish students to secular subjects: to medidne, to 
mathematics, to history. It aroused Jewish Interest in secular poetry and 
in literary prose. It fostered a rational approach to religious prescriptions, 
w'hether of creed or of deed. It instilled a love of style and form, of 
systematization and organization. It added much, very much that was 
new to Jewish culture, but it did not shake the foundations of Judaism* 
Jewish civilization became much more variegated, much more diverse, 
but it remained Jewish* Not only were the authors and creators of that 
culture thoroughly Jewish in their background and in their knowiedge of 
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Jewish literaturej or in their profe$sion of their Jewish faith arid in their 
observance of Its commandments^^ but they^ also exhibited their Jewjshnps 
in their writings. Even in boo^ which were totalJjr devoid of Jewish 
contentji such as books on jnedldne or on some other scienccj an introduction 
was included m which the gratitude to God and other items testified to the 
author^s group and religious affiliation. In addition, an occasional reference 
to a biblical or talmudic matter inditated the religion of the author. 

The adaptation, beneficial as it was, also produced some negative effects. 
Of necessity it failed to discriminate between emulation and Irnitation. 
The positive gains also show^ed an. obverse side which was not so com¬ 
mendable* The new vistas that opened before them through the acquisition 
of Arabic led to an attitude tow^ard Hebrew which was not quite whole¬ 
some* One writer actually seeks to justify the composition by Saadia Gaon 
of a work in Hebrew. Another keeps harping on the relative poverty of 
Hebrew as compared with Arabic. The admiration of Moslem achieve¬ 
ments or, perhaps more correctly, the trend of assimilation, led to sorne 
surprising and discasteful manifestations. The Koran was transcribed in 
Hebrew' characters, evidently for people who could not read Arabic script- 
A fortune book exists in Hebrew which lists Mohammed as one of the 
Prophets. Other strange facts indicate similarly the rcl^^ation of the 
Jew'ish way of life, sometimes all the way to ^*the dogmatic barrier between 
Judaism and I slam,and occasionally even beyond that* 

The tensions and strains within Islam in its process of adjustment, the 
rationalism that penetrated from w'iEhout and was so disturbing yet so 
persuasive, the individual inve 3 tlga.tions and interpretations of religion 
that, in this realm, are very significant, marking as they do the assertion of 
the individual in the face of sacred tradition, even if nominally it is w'hhin 
the framework of that tradition—all these found their parallels w'iEhin 
Judaism in thought and in literature as wtII as in deed* The condition 
generated a sectarianism which produced little and insignificant schisms, 
and also a large and threatening party like the Karaites- It gave ri^ to 
many questionings, doubts and perplexities to which the w'orks of medieval 
jew'ish philosophers bear witness, and an inteUcctualism which at least in 
some cases was tantamount to a rejection of the cardinal principle of 
Judaism, At any rate, this inteUcctualism is potentliliy at least always a 
threat to the wholehearted, sincere and unquestioning faith of the simple 
believers. It may even be that the behavior of the Jews of Spain sortie 
centuries later. In the catastrophes of 1391 and subsequently,^* so strikingly 
diflferent from the martyrdom of the Franco-German Jew's in 1096 or 
134S, has its explanation in this “liberalism.” These and other alarming 
signs and effects arc true enough; but they do not alter the fact of the 
rich and ramified productivity that is the subject of this chapter. 

In their w'ritings, the Jewish authors who lived in Islamic lands em- 
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ployed two languages. Poetry and a small part of their prose were com¬ 
posed in PIcbrew. But the bulk of the prose and a little of the poetry were 
written in Arabic. The quality of the language is generally colloquial. It 
becomes apparent, from a study of the work, that the authors paid but little 
attention to the artistic aspect of their composition, and did not strive to 
imitate models in style and eloquence, as did their Moslem, contemporarics- 
Their language is clearly akin to the speech of the environment, except 
for the peculiarly Jewish expressions and the Hebrew words and phrases 
that found their ^Tiy into Arabic as they have into every other language 
spoken by Jews. By the use of the vernacular even in tracts on law or com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible the Jews in Moslem countries distinguish them¬ 
selves from their contemporaries in Christian lands who did not employ 
their dally language for writing, and resemble Jews in modern times in 
Western countries who likewise utilize the language of the land for 
specifically Jewish works- (It may be said in pssing that the similarity 
bctw'een the two civilizations manifests itself in other aspects as well, as 
any comparison will show.) This unhesitating readiness to write in a 
language other than Hebrew demonstrates of course an identification with 
environment which was not reached in other lands, and a rather remark.ible 
lack of consciousness of the importance of the medium of expression. That 
the problem presented itself to them is evident from the regrets and 
protests over the neglect of Hebrew voiced by individuals who themselves 
composed works in Arabic. They were also undoubtedly familiar with a 
Rabbinic word of praise for the Jews in ancient Egypt who were redeemed 
because they had not abandoned their language. Yet they continued to use 
Arabic, Reasons have of course been advanced, such as, for example, the 
desire of the author to reach the widest audience possible. This may be 
true in one instance or another, but we ought not to exaggerate its 
applicability, There is no reason to assume that the masses in Islamic 
countries were more interested in matters intellectual than in other 
centers at other times, or that the authors were so democratically minded 
or so unaware of the cultural gradations as to strive to reach everyone. 
MaimoHides specifically declares in the introduction to his Gnitie that he 
does not desire to have his work on philosophy fall into the hands of the 
masses, or even of the whole intellectual group within them. Moreover, 
one may venture the assertion that the readers who were mature and 
sufficiently interested to read and study these books could read Hebrew 
with the same fluency as Arabic. Another reason which has been offered 
may again be partly true though it is not cogent. The inadequacy of 
Hebrew for expressing what they had to, allegedly prompted authors to 
fall back on Arabic. But this argument, too, is not strong. Had the desire 
existed, the way would have been found. It was found by translators into 
Arabic who had to adapt their language to the logic and the syntax of 
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Greek and had to coin a new vocabulary. It was found by later translators 
from Arabic into Hebrew who succeeded In developing a terminology 
and a style to meet the exigencies of the undertaking, and it could have 
been found by the authors themseives. Again Maimonidcs may be cited, 
who, in the first part of his major Hebrew work on Jewish law, gives an 
eloquent example of his facility in Hebrew, a facility which is unquestion¬ 
ably superior to that of his subsequent translators. The most probable 
explanation is that they did it because It the most natural and the most 
effortless thing to do. Furthermore, they probably did not feel that in 
compositions on science the language selected preserved an ideological 
importance as in the case of arEistic creations. 

The almost consistent use of Hebrew in poetry also is an Interesting 
problem. The naturalness of which we spoke should certainly have asserted 
itself in their poetic writings, in which the individuality of the writer 
comes to the fore. It is hardly correct, however,, to suggest, as has been 
done, that the lyric character of poetry made the use of Hebrew imperative 
because the poet was compelled to sing in the language with which he 
felt himself most intimate. It simply goes against the facts to assume 
that Arabic, which they spoke from birth and used in all situations, was 
less their most intimate vehicle than Hebrew^, w^hich was an externally 
acquired medium. The explanation is to be sought more plausibly in the 
character of their poetry. It was considered by the people of the time 
as an ajt which approached perfection in proportion to its excellence in 
externals: rhythm, rhyme, language and various skills in the handling 
of the language. Technique, in other words, ms the most important 
endowment of the artist, and his poetic talent an additional gift. It is to be 
remembered that, unlike their prose, the poetry of the Jews was grounded 
in an old tradition, much older than the impact of Islam. The origins of 
medieval poetrj*^ are to be sought in the liturgical compositions of earlier 
days. Since those were all written in Hebrew, a precedent was established 
which was maintained in later days not only in sacred but also in secular 
compositions. Furthermore, Moslem poetry, more perhaps than any other 
genre of their literature, was regarded by Moslems as a nadonai expression, 
a genuinely Arab creation. It was the preferred vehicle for showing off the 
glory of Arabic and singing the praises of the Arabs. Jews very likely 
reacted by displaying a pride in thdr language, in its glories, its antiquity 
and its tradition* There may also have been involved a religious issue. The 
Koran was accepted by Moslems as a literary masterpiece, and although 
the models were pre-Islamic poets, the holy book w'as neverthless re¬ 
spected as an ideal. One of the dogmas of orthodox Islam is that the 
Koran h a miracle, both because of its reveladon and because of its 
inimitable style. It provoked among the Jews a natural desire to lean on 
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their greatest literary masterpieceto draw on the >Iebrew Bible, and to 
benefit from its perfection. 

Among the basic productions in Judeo-Arabic literature we must un¬ 
doubtedly Include the iranslation of the Bible. Apart from its significance 
as a barometer of the conquest of Arabic, to the loss of Hebrew and 
Aramaic, comparable to a similar phenomenon in other countries" 
Hellenistic Egypt or the English-speaking communities—^it is further 
important as evidence of the interest in the Bible which led to a large 
output of studies connected with it and the Hebrew language. The 
written translations were probably an outgrowth of oral traditions with 
their local variations. Hence the similarity in terminology among several 
translations which otherwise show some divergences. The best known 
version is that of the great and many-sided scholar Saadla ben Joseph 
al-Fajyumi (882-942),"^ who, though actively participating in Jewish 
affairs of his day and even assuming leadership, nevertheless wrote on 
many subject$. He seems to have rendered almost all, if not all, of the 
Bible Into x\rabic, even if to date a comparatively small portion of his work 
Is known. While he may have been prompted by certain apologetic 
motives, such as the desire to display proudly before the non-Jewnsh world 
the grandeur of Jewish Scriptures—achieved by the apparent employment 
of Arabic script in his version~or the w^sh to make the Bible palatable 
to intellectuals who might have objected to some rationally unacceptable 
items in the Sacred Text, his primary goal scemss to have been to render 
this necessary serv^icc to a public vrhich had no access 10 the Bible other 
than through Arabic. In his work he strove consistently to present a 
smooth-readings logically arranged text. With this in mind, he took certain 
liberties with the original, inserting words and phrases, eliminating repeti¬ 
tions, and occasionally offering somewhat free renderings. He was particu¬ 
larly aware of the need of modlf^nng ill references to God which might 
hurt the sensibilities of a rationally minded person, such as himself, w'ho 
conceived of God in a highly philosophic and abstract manner. And while 
he believed that the chief duty of a translator or a commentator was to 
adhere to the literal text, he asserted unequivocally that a free translation 
or interpretation was required whenever the literal text appeared contrar}^ 
to sensual experience or to reason, to another specific statement In the 
Bible or to authoritative tradition. Besides Saadia’s w^c po^iScss remnants or 
complete versions by other translators, both Rabbanitc and Karaite, but 
there is little point in either listing or characterizing them. 

However, a bare translation provides only a meager understanding of 
biblical literature. Apart from the need for an interpretation of difficult 
passages, w'hich should be fuller and longer than a translation, there w^ere 
other factors which made commentary ^mting on the Bible a necessity. 
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The Bible, which was accepted by Judaism as its guide in life, was, as is 
known, interpreted and thus expanded by the Rabbis in order to yield that 
vast harvest w'hich is termed the Oral Law, While no commentator could 
venture to include in his commentary all the Oral Law’ that he believed to 
be implicit in the Bible, he undoubtedly regarded it as his duty to interpret 
biblical passages in the spirit of Rabbinic Judaism, particularly where the 
failure to do so might lead to a wrong conclusion. Care also had to be 
exerted to take note of and refute unorthodox explanations that were 
circulated in large quantity by the Karaite sect, which was virile and 
aggressive in the ninth and tenth centuriesOne may cite in illustration 
a discussioit bctw'ecn Saadia and a Karaite regarding the meaning of “an 
eye for an eye.*’ Saadla not only renders it “the value of an eye for an 
eye,” as expected—since this is Rabbinic—but seeks to demonstrate that 
it is the only rationally tenable interpretation. The Karaite, on the con¬ 
trary, disputes his rendering. The celebrated medieval polygraph, Abra¬ 
ham ibn Eara, who reports this debate, realizing that no rational proof 
is possible, concludes with this comment: “Wc arc unable to explain the 
laws of the Torah correctly unless we depend on the words of the Sages. 
For in the same w'ay that we have received the Written Law from the 
ancients wc have also received the Oral Law. There is no difference 
between them,” This point of view necessitated a reinterprecation of the 
Bible in at least its prescriptive portions. The need of commentaries was 
felt on still another ground- The Bible, which is central in Jewish life, and 
regarded as the last word in truth, was not unnaturally viewed by each age 
as the repository of whatever it accepted as valid. In other words, as the 
scicntihc and philosophic truths developed and changed from age to age, 
the adherents of these evolving truths were alw’ays intent on finding them 
In the Bible. Since the period during rvhich Judeo-Arabic literature was 
writicn was strongly under the influence of Greek thought in its medieval 
garb, it strove to read its beliefs and doctrines into the Bible. This, too, 
made commentary writing a basic need. 

The outstanding commentator who wrote in Arabic is the previously 
mentioned Saadi a. He composed cither complete commentaries or selected 
notes probably on the whole Bible. These products, to the extent to which 
they are known to us, are masterpieces in their field. It is evident that 
Saadia’s chief aim W'as to clarify. With this in mind he appended introduc¬ 
tions to the various books, in w'hich, from a philosophic point of view, 
he undertook to elucidate the purpose of the book, its method, its teachings 
and its plan. In his commentaries on the first half of the Five Books of 
Moses (it was completed by Samuel ben Hofni, see below) he is much 
more prolix than in the other books. The reason for it lies in the central 
position of the Torah in Jewish life and the consequent need for elabora¬ 
tion. In addition to the obvious task of explaining wrhat is not clear, he also 
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stippljcd gramimtical notes whenever a knotty language problem aroscj he 
sought to rationalise incidents and events which taxed men's credulity, and 
endeavored to raise the level of what sounds mythical to a philosophic 
plane. He is particularly ardent, in his Pentateuch commentary, in his 
defense of Rabbinic tradition, and in its counterpart, the attack on the 
Karaites, the opponents and critics of that tradition. In his commentaries 
on the other books he is noticeably briefer and sparser so that his explana¬ 
tions are in the form of occasional notes and not of a full commentary. 

Another important commentator who lived in the Orient is Samuel 
ben Hofni, head of the Suta Academy {d. 1013).** He prepared an Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch, generally more literal than Saadia’s, com¬ 
pleted Saadia’s commentary on the Pentateuch and wrote a commentary 
on it, and perhaps also on other books of the Bible. He was lengthy in 
his explanations, giving little attention to linguistic matters, but elaborating 
on various topics related to the verse or subject under discussion. He was 
an exponent of rationalism in his exegesis, but he accepted the halakic inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible and believed, contrary to Saadia’s 'view, that all laws 
could be arrived at rationally. Unlike his critical attitude to the wonders 
related in the Talmud, he conceded the literal truth of the biblical miracles. 
But his rationalism forced him to approach certain biblical matters in a 
manner w'hich aroused opposition. He rejected astrology and necromancy, 
and hence considered the success of the Witch of Endor a clever trick, 
and the performance of Joseph's cup the result of some mechanism with 
which it was equipped. He explained all dreams naturally, even those 
which were prophetic in character. By the same sober reasoning, however, 
he also shunned the discovery of the philosophy of his day in the words 
of the Bible, 

Moslem Spain from the eleventh century on overshadows the Orient 
as a center of Jewish activities, and the Bible commentators of that period 
were almost all residents of Spain. Judah ibn Balam (c. to So) wrote com¬ 
mentaries on most if not all of the Bible. An interesting light is shed on 
his conception of the function of a commentator by this statement of his: 
“1 acceded to his rcc|uest [!.#,, of the man who asked him for an explana¬ 
tion of the ambiguous and difficult words which occur in the Bible], 
knowing that this undertaking involves three requisites: (1) that 1 render 
each word by the most approximate equivalent which Arabic furnishes j (2} 
that 1 cite in evidence other texts in the Bible where the same root is 
employed or, if such are not available, support from the andents or from 
Aramaic or Arabic; {3) that 1 explain the inflection and syntax of the 
word. ... As an additional favor to him I shall mention, besides, some 
interpretations which belong there and which come to mind, whether they 
are taken from others or derived from my own reasoning.” While he does 
not display much originality in his explanations, his commentaries arc 
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valuable because of their ixleetic character^ We find numerous grarfimaticai 
notes as well as excgetic comments. He had a faculty for conciseness and 
organization of his material. He was critical of Saa^a, whom he accuses 
of violence to the Arabic in his translations. He w‘4S rather free in con¬ 
demnation of others, and was not restrained in his remarks. He sometimes 
attacked his master, Jonah ibn Janah to whom he is indebted for a great 
deal, much of it without due acknowledgment. His chief target was his 
contemporary Moses ibn Chiquitilla, whom he criticized for his excessive 
rationalism. But it is his merit that he did not hesitate to admit his inability 
to give an adequate explanation of a word or phrase when such was the case. 

Moses Ha-Cohan ibn Chiquitilla is unfortunately represented to modern 
scholarship by relatively few remnants culled from others who cited his 
explanations. He seems to have written commentaries on the bulk of the 
Bible, but unlike those of his younger contemporary, ibn Balam, whose 
works have survived in large part, ibn Chiquitilja’s seem to have perished. 
From the little that remains it is possible to draw certain conclusions 
regarding his method. He attempted to apply all prophetic predictions to 
the immediate time of the Prophet rather than to a distant Messianic 
future. Accordingly, not only general prophecies but apparently Mcssianle 
sayings were related to the time of the Prophet who spoke them. The 
oracles of Isaiah, for example, in which he looks forward to an age of 
universal peace, refer, according to ibn Chiquitilla, to the time of King 
Hezekiah. He also made every effort to explain miracles rationally* In an 
apparently oral dialogue between himself and ibn Balanr he denied that at 
Joshua’s bidding the sun and moon ceased their revolutions, “for it is 
impossible for perpetual motion ever to be interrupted,” and explained 
that the miracle consisted iri the continued reflection of the sun even after 
its setting. By virtue of his enlightened approach to his work he did not 
hesitate to assign to sections of the Bible dates which run contrary to 
tradition* He believed that the chapters in Isaiah from 40 on form a 
separate section. While it may not ^ warranted to credit him with the 
recognition of a “Second Isaiah,” he sensed the difference between the 
two portions of the book. He recognized a number of psalms to be of 
exilic date. In short, it may be stated that ibn Chiquitilla is a clear example 
of the rational, enlightened spirit of the Jewish-Arabic age as it manifested 
itself in exegesis. 

But the rationalism that characterizes the commentaries of Saadia or ibn 
Chtquitllla was carried much further by a school of exegetes which 
adopted the vieu's of Aristotelian philosophy. The beginnings of this 
extreme intellectual ism were made by men who wrote in Arabic. Indeed, 
the Nestor of this school was the great Matmonides, who, without devoting 
much of his time and energy to the field of exegesis, indicated the lines 
it was to follow. The method employed by this school is that known as 
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allegory, the presumption that the Bible stated abstract truths and 
concepts in the form of stories, of personalities or of other figures of speechi 
Its tradition is old and venerable, going back to Kabblaic timeSj^ but its 
consistent application and^ perhaps, the assumption that it is the real 
purport of the Bible, is the contribution of the disciples of Maimonldes. 
The master himself is wrongly credited uith an interpretation of Psalm 45, 
originally apparently a wedding song, which converts the entire chapter 
into a philosophic discour^« A few remarks by him on some verses in the 
Song of Songs make it clear that this booklet was conceived by him as 
a highly philosophic allegory of the Soul and the Active Intellect. The 
latter Interpretation was executed in detail in the lengthy Arabic com¬ 
mentary on the book by Maimonides^s contemporary, Joseph ibn Aknin. 
However, the full results of this method of exegesis became evident in a 
$eries of commentaries written in hlcbrew by admirers of Maimonides 
who lived in Provence or in Italy^ 

The Orient likewise produced a commentator who was an ardent disciple 
of Maimonides, but his exegesis was by no means one-ridedly allegorical. 
Joseph ben Tanhum of Jerusalem (d. after 1260) wrote a commentary 
probably on the entire Bible, and his work Is still extant, in whole or In 
part, or is at least attested for all the books except Eira and Nehcmiah^ 
Besides the expected aid that it offers toward an understanding of the 
text, his exegesis is rich in discussions of realia, medicine and physics, 
geography, chronology and philosophy* He displays independence of 
mind remarkable for his age* In chronological matters he occasionally 
disagrees with the calculations of the universally accepted Seder 01 am 
and suggests that the Bible sometimes gives round numbers rather than 
the exact extents He recognizes copyists^ errors in the transmission of 
names or numbers, and introduces emendations, although not explicitly* 
He treats the Aggada** more critically than most of his colleagues. The 
attention he pays to the aesthetic beauty of the biblical rhetoric and to Its 
stylistic traits is a marked feature of his approach* In this he was probably 
influenced by Moses ben Ezra (see below). Notwithstanding his rational¬ 
ism, he nevertheless indulges in allegorical interpretation to a considerable 
degreeP Hss commentary was preceded by a comprehensive introduction, 
with a separate title, in w^hich he discoursed on grammar, and on other 
matters such as the relation of the Aggada to the literal meaning, the 
attitude toward Midrashand philosophical and ethical problems. 

The desire to understaiid the Bible led to a necessary interest in Hebrew 
grammar, and its study resulted in notable advances. Its importance 
appreciated by those who undertook to elucidate the Scriptures, as is 
illustrated by the large quantity of grammatical discussion and analysis in 
the livorks of the commentators, and also by those who, noting the Increas¬ 
ing employment of Hebrew in liturgical and secular poetry, were ardent 
in their desire to see the language used correctly. 
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Like the study of the Bible, the investigation of grammar commenced 
in the Orient. Saadia made his contribution to this as to other fields. There 
were many who wrote on it, Karaites as well as Rabbanites, mostly in 
Arabic and some in Hebrew, but in this necessarily sketchy analysis we shall 
confine ourselves to three men, each of whom made a distinguished and 
specific contribution. Judah ibn Kuraish of North Africa, who apparently 
Nourished during the first half of the tenth century, addressed an Epistle 
to the community of Fez in which he reprimanded them for neglecting 
to read the Aramaic version of the Pentateuch and the Prophets. He 
relates that when he pointed out to them how many obscure w'ords and 
passages in the biblical text could be elucidated throi^h Aramaic, and 
how closely related the two were, they realized the importance of the 
study of Targum. This experience impelled ibn Kuraish to compose his 
Epistle in which he W'ould give a list of the numerous biblical and 
mishnaic w'ords that have Arabic and Aramaic cognates. Of the latter 
about one-half has survived, but the comparisons with Arabic are lost. He 
attempted to account for the similarity by the physical proximity of the 
speakers of these languages and the common ancestry of the people who 
spoke them. We thus have in his Epistle the first recognition of the im¬ 
portance of comparative study in language, a fundamental of philological 
research in our day. It is noteworthy that, although the Jewish interest 
in Hebrew received an impetus from iVTablc, the emphasis on comparative 
linguistics is original with them. Unlike the Arabs whose needs were 
adequately filled by their one language, the Jews utilized all the three and 
eve nt ua I ty came to real ize their inte rrcl ation. 

The man who laid the foundation of Hebrew grammar as we know it 
today, a veritable genius in philology, is Judah ben David Hayy-uj of Fez. 
He was born about the middle of the tenth century and came to Spain 
early in life, spending the rest of it in Cordova, where he passed away 
early In the eleventh century. In two basic works on verbs containing weak 
and double letters, he established the principle that all Hebrew verb roots 
are composed of three radicals, whether they appear in every inflected form 
of the root or not. Before him, scholars had been inclined to argue from 
forms in which only one or two of the root letters appeared that such 
roots consisted of only one or two radicals. Hayyvtj discovered both the 
trillteral scheme and the morphological changes that govern the “irregu¬ 
lar” verbs. In his introduction he relates that he was painccl to discover 
wrong verbal forms in the W'orks of poets. He realized that if this prore- 
dure w'cre not checked it would lead to a complete breakdown of the lin¬ 
guistic structure of Hebrew. He undertook, therefore, through a systematic 
analysis of the classes of weak verbs, followed by an alphabetic arrangement 
of them according to their classes, to fix and regulate the proper treatment 
of each root both in the interpretation of the biblical text and in the 
creation of new forms in contemporary compositions. 
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After Ha^uj dj^ovened the principles underlying the Hebrew verb 
and noun, his achievements were summariited and further developed by 
hla outstanding disciple, Jonah ibn Janah, who flourished in the first half 
of the eleventh century. In a comprehensive work, called dl-TmkiA^ which 
comprises a grammar and a lexicon, he covers the various questions 
pertinent to Hebrew grammar, and also lists most of the roots with their 
definitions and illustrations of their forms as they occur in the Bible* He 
explains that he resented the supercilious attitude to Hebrew and to its 
proper use^ and w^ ^noyed to find that, vvhereas the Arabs devoted so 
much energy to the study of their language, the Jews paid but little atten¬ 
tion to theirs. His grammar, called S^f^r Ha-RsAmab {FloriUgtum), 
reviews the principles of the organs of speech, the distinction between 
radicals, auxiliary letters and aflix^, the Jaws of mutation of letters, in¬ 
flection of nouns and verbs and numerous other topics. It also includes 
valuable material on the syntax of the language. Although Janah did not 
deal with the subjects discussed by Haj^u], his grammar, together with 
two or three of his minor works, can well serv^e as textbooks even for the 
modern scholar. His work marks the pinnacle of grammatical achieve¬ 
ment. His successors, whose writing was alrnost entirely in Hebrew, not 
only failed to surpass him but lost ground by comparison with him by 
introducing views which were wrong yet were adopted for centuries. His 
dictionary also is exceedingly helpful* Assuming a general knowledge on 
the part of his readers as well as an acquaintance with his earher contribu¬ 
tions, he did not compile as complete a lexicon as modern standards 
require. But it is valuable for the light it sheds on vague and doubtful 
points, and the attention It pays to shades of meaning* 

Other Hebrew-Arabk dictionaries were compiled, both before and after 
Janah^s time* Hal Gaon (sec below) wrote al-Hawi (the Compendium), 
a dictionary of biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew* Only fragments of it have 
been recovered thus far. From tht^e we learn that he discussed under one 
heading words made up of similar groups of letters even if the order of 
the letters differed* His definitions were brief, but he seems to have 
elaborated where he felt it necessa^J^ An early lexicographer, his ety¬ 
mologies are often faulty* The Karaite l!hvid ben Abraham al-Fasi (tenth 
centurjj composed a biblical dictionary w^hich is really a concordance* 
Following a strictly alphabetical order—vitiated, however, by his belief in 
the existence of one- or two-letter roots—he gives the meaning of the 
vocables, often adding explanatory comments of grammatical, philo¬ 
sophical or other nature* Three centuries later, the commentator Tanhum 
of Jerusalem issued his AdeqmHe Guide^ which was designed to serve as 
a convenient handbook in Arabic for the vocabulary of Maimonides^s 
Hebrew code, Fora A, and for that section of the mishnaic term!- 

nologj^ which was not utilized by the codifier* He felt that notwithstanding 
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the existence of the Ami, an eleventh-century tal mud Seal dictionary, his 
work was needed because the former was rarCj loo compendious and of 
defective arrangement, due to its faulty understanding of grammar. 
Although Tan hum did not carry out his program fully, his work is useful 
because of the Arabic translation of the words, and aJso because by apply¬ 
ing the trilitcral sj^tem it accomplished for mishnaic Hebrew what Hiyyuj 
and Janah did for its biblical phase* 

Unlike the fields of biblical exegesis and philology', which were com¬ 
paratively recent developments and, directly or indirectly, owed their 
existence to the stimulus received from Islam, the study of Talmud does 
not seem to have been interrupted from the time w^hen it was first 
initiated. When the talmudlc text w'as compiled, edited and declared closed, 
its study continued, although little material is traceable to the years joo- 
7JO. At any rate, the earlier w'orks in HaJaka during the Moslem period— 
responsa and codifications“were written in the Aramaic dialect which we 
find in the Talmud. But Arabic encroached on this fidd as well and 
challenged the supremacy' of the former, and actually almost superseded It- 
Both the language and the method of presentation eventually attest the 
influence of the environment. A greater interest in systemizatlon, in sum¬ 
maries, introductions and lexicography characterizes many of the halaldc 
works in Arabic. 

Once again the fii^t outstanding author is Saadia. He enjoyed an illus¬ 
trious reputation throughout the Middle Ages when his w'orks were 
better known. From his extant w^ritings, from fragments and from quota¬ 
tions found in books by later authorities, it is clear that he was an absolute 
master in Rabbinics, w'hich he conceived to be not something additional 
and posterior to the Bible but an Integral part of the one great unity, of 
Judaism, which dates from the time of Moses* I iis output was voluminous. 
He compiled compendia on legal subjects such as ritual slaughter, incest, 
documents and inheritance. He may have written an Introdurtion to the 
Talmud, of which, if the conjecture is correct, wc still have his discussion 
of the thirteen hermeneutic principles for the study and expansion of the 
biblical law. He is also credited with either a commentary on, or a transla¬ 
tion of the Mishna, or both. He seems to have compiled a Book of Com¬ 
mandments w'hich, to judge from a recently discovered fragment, w'as 
a comprehensive list and analysis of the precepts of Jewish law. He is also 
the author of Responsa on various subjects. All the surviving halaldc 
WTidng, and doubtless also the lost material exhibit the same system, 
logical order and comprehensive treatment that characterize his output in 
other fields. It is indeed unfortunate that so little of his contributions to 
Haiaka has been preserved, probably because it was not translated into 
Hebrew. 

Another Oriental talmudist who w'rote in Arable was Hefes ben YasUah* 
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He probably lived after Saadia^ but like those of the latter, his works aiso 
suffered a sad fate. Only fragments have survived. He compiled a compre¬ 
hensive compendium of Jewish law called Book of Prec&pJjy which he 
organized according to some plan into at least thirty-six sections. His 
method was to state the biblical source of the law and follow it with 
development and ramification in Kabbinic literature. But, ambitious and 
comprehensive as this program was, he went beyond it. He wrote a lengthy 
introduction in which, among other things, he expounded his plan and 
criticized the method and arrangement used by predecessors. In the body 
of the book he often digressed into lexicographic, philosophic and other 
fields, all of which undoubtedly enhanced both the quantity and the 
quality of the book. The extant portion includes about fifty precepts of 
probably 613, if, as appears probable, he followed the traditional pattern 
of listing that number. His influence was widespread, his hook having 
been utilized by philologists like ibn Janah, exegetes like ibn Balam and 
halakiscs and philosophers like Bahya ben Ihikudah and Maimonides. 

Samuel ben HofnI (d. 1O13), the most important Gaon of the Sura 
Academy after Saadia, seems to have employed Arabic in all his halakic 
writings. His output w-as so voluminous that a mere list of his works 
occupied two notebooks. He composed an Introduction to the Talmud in 
145 chapters of which considerable fragments have survived- It included 
the historj'' of the Talmud well ai an analysis of Its method and ter¬ 
minology. In addition to a Book of the Laws, which may have presented 
a philosophic treatment of rational and traditional law and their sources, 
he wrote a large number of tracts on legal subjects, such as contracts, 
partnership, agency', court procedure, marriage and others. He seems to 
have participated in the lively religious polemic of his time, contributing 
a work which apparently dealt with the disputed problem of whether the 
Mosaic dispensation could be abrogated, as the Moslems contended. 

SamuePs son-indaw, Hal Gaon (d, 1038), w'ho became head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita after his father, the equally renowned Sherira 
(d, 1006), author of the famous epistle on the history of the Oral Law, 
wrote a number of volumes in Arabic on subjects of Jewish law. Of these, 
which included discussions on oaths, judges, pledges, loans and others, 
only fragments, if anything, have remained, either in Aralric or in Hebrew 
translation. The only complete item extant—In a Hebrew recension—is 
on purchase and sale. He Is further credited wnth commentaries in several 
talmudic tractates. He also corresponded extensively, as did his predeces¬ 
sors and successors, replying to inquiries in the Bible, Talmud, law, prayer 
and worship, faith and reason and other subjects. Frorn his responsa it can 
be concluded that he sought to interpret the Aggada rationally, eliminating 
the anthropomorphisms, and characterizing some miraculous incidents 
as dreams or visions of the mind’s eye. He emphasized that one cannot rely 
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on Aggada dorse. His comparative broad-mindedness is illustrated by hh 
request of aid from a Chrisdan patriarch in the explanation of some biblical 
words. 

By the end of the tenth century the Orient, generally speaking, yielded 
to the Spaiiish-Jewish center and the Franco-German Jewish communities, 
and the stream of haJakic compositions continued in the West. However, 
on our way from the older to the newer homes of Jewish culture, we 
must linger with the North African settlement of Kairouan where, since 
the tenth century, a prosperous and intellectually alert Jewish community 
was in existence. Home of scholars in various fields, such as medicine, 
astronomy, philosophy and philology, its renowji rests on its great Tal¬ 
mudists. Outstanding among them was Nissim ben Jacob, who flourished 
in the eleventh century. One of his major works, written in Arabic, is TAe 
K^' /o Locks of sAe Covering the entire Talmud, its aim 

W2S to shed light on indefinite and unsupported statements in this vast 
compendium by quoting the support and proof from where it may be 
found and by citing the locuc dasskus of all the Halakas that are stated 
elsewhere in the Talmud as accepted truths. A considerable portion of this 
voluminous work is still extant. His other major work, A Secret Scroll^ is 
a compilation in Hebrew and Arabic of discussions of haUkic and aggadic 
matter in Uabbtnk literature. This work enjoyed wide circulation. Nissim 
also left us an interesting work w^hich plainly ascribes its origin to the 
influence of Arabic literature. Its probable title w^as Storks of tAe Sagesj 
Being a Compilation for Comfort. In the Introduction we are 

told that it w^as wTitten for his father-in-law w'hen the latter lost a son. 
Its purpose was to provide a book of Jewish content In place of the 
writings of ^*hereties,” that is, Moslems, which his father-in-law* would 
have read. It belongs to a type of literature w^hich is known in Arabic by the 
name of “Comfort After Distress,” and was calculated to distract people 
in their hour of sorrow. It is the popular counterpart of a more serious 
class of consolation literature which was produced by Jews, Christians and 
Moslems alike in the Middle Ages* 

In Spain, the versatile Samuel Ha-Nagid (d. son-in-law of 

the preceding^ statesman, poet and philologist, also excelled in taJmudic 
studies. He is the author of an Arabic Introduction to tke 7 *almud of 
which a considerable fragment is available in a Hebrew version. In this 
section he defines various technical terms and their implications and also 
establishes principles to determine whose opinion j$ to be accepted in case 
of controversy. It is evident that the Introduction w’as marked by a 
sy'stematic and scientific approach. He also compiled a Code, w'hich he 
called Major La^'s^ as a token of gratitude to God for having delivered 
him from his hostile captor. Too little is known of the work to enable us 
to characterixe it, but in his poem, in which he tells us of his resolve to 
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undertake this labor, he declares that it is his puqsosc to confound the 
Karaites; He also states there that Hai Gaon’s works will be his chief guide. 

The outstanding eleventh-century scholar is Isaac ben Jacob aJ-Fasi 
(d. 1103), but his main work is in Hebrew and Aramaic, His Jeg^ in 
Arabic consists of some responsa and elucidations. The same Is true of 
Joseph ibn Migas, for, although he also achieved great fame, his Arabic 
writings consist only of some responsa. 

However, all these men arc overshadowed by the truly gigantic 
achievements in JlaJaka^*'' of Moses ben Maiman, or Mainionides {d. 
1204). Possessed of a vast erudition and an extraordinarily logical mind, 
he made an ineatlmably great contribution to Halaka. His first major 
work, chronologically, is a commentary on the complete Mishna, which he 
compiled while still a young man. Hts method of explanation is by the use 
of paraphrase. In each small unit—or Mi^hna, as It is called—he defines 
the diEcuJt words and then summariats its contents. Sometimes the 
definitions are woven Into the paraphrase* In addition to the lucidity of 
the interpretation, evident throughout, and particularly In the order of 
ToA^rot (Laws of Cleanliness), his work is remarkable for the introduc¬ 
tions and digressions of which there axe severaJ* It begins with a lengthy 
preface on the place of the Mishna in the Oml Law and on the plan 
followed by Rabbi Judah, the compiler of the Mishna, in the arrangement 
of the materiaL Besides this relevant matter it contains a sutement on the 
author’s views regarding the objectives of the w^orld*s creation and his 
assumption that all creation was meant to ser^^e the intellectually and 
morally superior. He has brief introductions to the various tractates, and 
occasional notes within the body of the tractate In which he strives to put 
the reader in a position to understand the discussion in the text, a very 
helpful device in view of the practice of the Mishna to plunge into a subject 
in the belief that the reader is equipped to follow. To the ethical tractate 
of Maimonides wrote a lengthier preface in which he stated his 

views of the soul, its aspects, and the ethical and psychological principles 
that ought to guide an individual’s life* Sometini<^, as in the case of the 
chapter In the tractate of Sanhedrin which lists tho^ who are and those 
who arc not deserving of a portion in the world to come, he also prefaced 
an introduction on the subject, and, in the course of it, stated the thirteen 
articles of faith that are incumbent on the Jew. These, despite vigorous 
opposition, became virtually the accepted creed of the Jewish people. 

Maimonides^s greatest work in Halaka is his MijAtw TortfA, a com¬ 
pendium of the entire body of Jewish Law', both the pare that is always 
operative and applicable and the part that Is pertinent only in a Jewish 
state, or in Palestine, or when the Temple Is in existence. This work, how¬ 
ever, was written in HebreWi the only one of his major works in that 
language. But he prepared a kind of outline of it in Arabic, which is 
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known by its Hebrew name of Sefer Ho-Mhivof. Its purpose is to list the 
613 laws that arc traditionally regarded as Sinai-given. Before listing 
them, he enters into a lengthy discussion of the correct method in selecting 
the laws that properly form part of the 613, He points out errors and in¬ 
consistencies in the lists of his predecessors, stressing particularly the need 
to discriminate between a Mosaic and a Rabbinic ordinance. The work is 
characterized by the same strict logic that is evident in all his writings, 

From the sketch of Maimonides’s halakic writii^ we turn to consider 
important epistles left by him and b)’ his father. The latter is the author 
of a pious and warm Letter of Comfort to the many Jews in the Moslem 
world who, as a result of the grievous persecutions by the Almohades in 
the middle of the twelfth century, were troubled and almost despaired 
of redemption. In the epistle, Maimon emphasises that the promise which 
God made, supported as it is by the Bible and, notably, by the prophecy 
of Moses, whom the author characterizes in the most glorifying and 
adulatory terms, will most certainly be fulfilled. In connection with his 
exhortation he offers an edifying interpretation of Psalm 90, and recom¬ 
mends it as reading for those who are in difficulty. 

From Maimonides’s pen we possess a letter addressed to the same 
drclc of readers, but more practical in its purpose and significance. He 
was deeply angered by the verdict of a contemporary Rabbi who ruled 
that crypto-Jews were apostates from Judaism. He felt rightly that the 
psychological effect of this ruling on the dctims of the persecution would 
be disastrous, and he undertook to refute it. In his tract he makes a fine 
distinction betw'een genuine and apparent conversion, and between the 
outward acceptance of Christianity and that of Islam. He offers the Jews 
sound advice to do everything possible to rid themselves of the duplicity 
by leaving the country, but at the same time he is passionate in his en¬ 
couragement to the Marranos and in his desire to allay their fears. 

Another writing, known as the Efhtle to Yemen^ also deals with perse¬ 
cution, this time in Arabia Felix. The contention of a converted Jew that 
Islam superseded the Mosaic dispensation, and the claim of another indi¬ 
vidual that he was the Messiah confused the Vernenlte Jews and made 
a difficult life more difficult. Again Maimenides stepped in to bolster up 
failing spirits, to restore reason to well-meaning enthusiasts, and to keep 
alive in every Jew’s heart the faith that he was following the right road, 
and the hope that salvation was not far. 

Family talent was not exhausted by Maimon and his illustrious son. 
Abraham, the son of Moses, wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, and 
a compendious work on Judaism, its principles, character, requirements and 
rewards. David, the son of Abraham, compiled a very readable com¬ 
mentary on the Ethics of the Fathers, 

At least passing notice should be taken of a prayer book arranged by 
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the indefatigable Saadia Gaon. In his usual manner he converted even 
this task into an important contribution. It comprises the laws of prayer 
in genera], the regulations for the special occasions of the year, the ordinary 
prayers for private and public recitation, and a considerable body of 
liturgical poetry by him and by others. All this adds up to a very im¬ 
pressive performance, which is enhanced by the independence of mind that 
Saadia display's here as elsew^herc* 

A unique representative in Jewish literature of a genre which is ex¬ 
tremely common in Arabic is found in a w'ort produced by the renowmed 
poet Moses ibn Ezra. As its florid Arabic title is a little hard to render, 
w'e may identify it by the title given it in its recent Hebrew translation: 
T/i^ Potf/ry of hrat'-L In response to a request for information^ the author 
discusses such topics as the natural propensity of the Arabs tow^ard poetry', 
the reason for the superiority of Spanlsh-Jcw'ish poetry to that of other 
Jews, and the history of Hebrew^ poetry. His longest chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the art of Hebrew poetry^ In it he lists the ™rious 
devices for enhancing the aesthetic appeal of verse and illustrates them by 
example from the Bible and later works. In this manner, as indicated 
previously, ibn Ezra display's an appreciation of the literary beauty of 
the Bihkj which was generally overlooked until modern times. The 
charm of the w'ork lies in its rambling, informal and intimate style, which 
puts the reader at ease. Ibn Ezra does not hesitate to digress, w'hether 
for the length of a chapter, as in his essay on the credibility of dreams, 
or for shorter stretches. This styde of writing, generally known as Adai^ is 
a very prominent feature of Arabic literature. 

It is in the field of philosophy or, more correctly^ religious philosophy 
or theology that the spirit of JudeoArabic literature reveals itself most 
fully. For one thing, the concern with the problems that form the sub¬ 
stance of theological speculation marks a new departure. There was, it is 
true, Philo in Alexandria who wTotc on philosophy. There are, it is true, 
numerous questions touched on in Rabbinic literature which properly 
belong to the realm of theology. But Philo^s w'ork and conclusions w'ere 
not directly absorbed into the stream of Jewish thinking even if its in¬ 
fluence may be discovered in one Rabbinic statement or another. Philo^s 
w'ork was not sufficiently rooted in Jewish lore, for his knowdedge of that 
lore w*as deficient^ so that extrinsicallyi let alone intrinsically, it had the 
appearance of an alien product.'And the Rabbinic manner of dealing 
w'ith its problems, by finding its support in a biblical verse, or reconciling 
tw'o seemingly contradictory verses, how'ever definitely it may represent an 
earnest desire to understand a certain problem or to solve a certain 
difficulty, cannot be called formal theologyp Nor can the mystical specula¬ 
tions that were influenced by Gnosticism be regarded as theology, even if 
they concerned themselves with the celestial sphere, God and His throne. 
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or the angels. The theological literature that was produced in the period 
under consideration is the effect of factors which played a major role in that 
period, characterized by qualities inherent in it, and permeated by an 
attitude peculiar to it. 

Basically the impact that brought about this theological activity came 
from Greek and Oriental philosophy. The Jews, however, became con¬ 
scious of this influence in the Moslem milieu and in an Arabic version. 
Within this milieu they discovered not only some of the original writings 
of Plato and Aristotle with their Neoplatonic commentators, but also the 
clash and the consequent compromise evolved in the Christian church j the 
polemics betw'cen the Christians and the Moslems, or between Oriental 
religions and the Moslemsj the questionings and the doubts within the 
Moslem worldj the rational, antireligious challenge and attacks by various 
peoplej the anti-Jewish arguments from several quarters; and certain 
centrifu^, disrupth-e tendencies which had developed in the Jewish 
community under these several influences. As a result, the theological or 
philosophical inquiries and analyses that abound in Judco-Arabic may be 
reasonably regarded not as a luxury but as a necessity. Of course, it may 
not have been a necessity for those who remained entirely unaffected by 
the lively discussions and disputations, but it was a necessity for those who 
felt the challenge, either in their own lives or in the lives of fellow Jews 
w'hom they wished to set aright. 

For purpose of simplification it is best to classify the Jevi-lsh philosophic 
writings, like their Moslem parallels, into three categories. One of these 
is known as Kalam.”* Its underlying physical premise is that all existence 
is composed of atoms, which form the substance, characterized by certain 
properties, which are called accidents. The latter are constantly changing 
since their duration is only momentary. As no object can be conceived 
W'ithout its properties and these are constantly created, it follows that all 
existence must have been created, and in this way it establishes creation. 
It further argues that this created world must have been fashioned by an 
outside force, namely, God. Among the Jewish philosophers who em¬ 
ployed the system of Kalam, not all adopt the atomic theory. The most 
notable among them, Saadia Gaon, does not incline to it, preferring a 
vanety of the Aristotelian conception of matter and form. They all, how¬ 
ever, share in common the view that God's existence is proved by establish¬ 
ing the fact of creation and thus necessitating a creator. The Jewish 
philosophers, following the Mutazilites, one of the two schools of Moslem 
Kalam, are inclined to deny that God possesses attributes which stand in 
the same relation to Him as do properties to substances. Again, like their 
Moslem models, they devote much attention and space to God’s Justice, 
dlscmssing under this heading revelation and prophecy, reward and punish¬ 
ment, good and evil, freedom of the will, the problem of the suffering of 
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the righteous, and so forth* The best known work of this type is the Book 
of Beliefs and Doctrines by Saadia Gaon. He accounts for his composition 
of the book by explaining that as a result of the philosophic currents, 
doubts and perplexities and criticism have been engendered in the minds 
of many Jews, w'hich thre.aten their loyalty to the faith. He defines our 
sources of knowledge, counting, in addition to the three channels of per¬ 
ceptual, conceptual and rationdly necessary, also historical, or information 
reported from others. This last means, by the aid of which, as is known, so 
much of our knowledge is attained, serves Saadla to confirm the other 
source of truth, revelation. For, although he is convinced of the divine 
character of the Bible, and also of the complete identity of true revelation 
and reason, he is scientist enough to seek to demonstrate the veracity of the 
tradition regarding revelation, so that it might not be challenged on the 
basis of method. Moreover, he is rationalist enough, despite his unshaken 
faith in the truth of the Bible, to concede that whenever the biblical text 
contradicts reason the text is to be interpreted so as to obviate that contra¬ 
diction. 

His method in elucidating the verities of the Jewish faith in the light 
of reason is on two levels. In the case of a large part of the Jewish creed, 
he works on the assumption that it is rationally demonstrable. In this 
manner he proves, for example, that reason compels the belief in creation, 
in the existence and unity of God, in revelation, in reward and punishment, 
and in freedom of the will. In the case of some specifically religious articles 
of faith, such as the purely traditional laws, the graphic description of the 
procedure in the world beyond, the resurrection. Messianic times and the 
like, he feels it his task to prove that they are not contrary to reason. It is 
interesdng to note that Sa^ia succeeds in preserving the entire religious 
legacy, even to details which are really incidental, from the attack of 
rationalism. 

There were other able Kalam theologians among both Babbanites and 
Karaites, with more or less original contributions. But while among the 
latter Kalam remained the accepted system to the end of the philosophic 
writing activity, Rabbanite philosophers turned from it to other systems, 
to Neoplatonism and to Aristotdianlsm with Neoplatonic coloring. 

In the view of Neoplatonic philosophy, the cardinal difficulty is that of 
recondling the composite, corruptible world, in which evil and wickedness 
Inhere, with its Creator, the perfect and unique God. Its basic principle, 
formulated in order to resolve that difficulty, is emanation, that is, the 
doctrine that the entire universe, including the sublunar world, stems 
from God not by an act of creation but by a series of evolutions. God, as 
it were, separated part of Himself from Himself, without however, 
diminishing Himself in any way, and this part, in turn, evolved another 
from itself, and the next as well, and the next, until the celestial, as well 
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as the terrestrial, iTOrld came into being. Taken over bjr some Jewish phi¬ 
losophers, it confronted them with the task of integrating this conception 
with the Jewish doctrine. The work of Philo, the first<entury Neopla- 
tonist, who, in his Greek writings, sought to identify the Jewish and the 
philosophic teachings, left little or no effect on Jewish thinking except, 
perhaps, through indirect channels. Medieval thinkers who favored this 
view w'ere compelled to find their own solutions. The celebrated Jewish 
physician Isaac ben Solomon Israeli (d. c. 950), for eitample, made room 
for the belief in creation by apparently excluding the terrestrial world 
from the system of emanations and regarding it as an outcome of a fiat 
by God. 

On the other hand, the most important and profound Jewish Neo- 
platonist, Solomon ben Judah ibn Gabirol (d. c. 1050),’"* the renowned 
poet and ethical writer, whose philosophic work The Fafiniftm of Lifgf 
originally written in Arabic, is extant only in a Latin translation, was 
evidently so firmly convinced of his view of the universe that he made 
almost no concession to Jewish beliefs, but chose rather to write philosophy 
pure and simple with no effort at reconciliation and no utilization of 
alleged proof from biblical or Rabbinic texts. Believing that matter, 
which he defined as that aspect of an object on which the form is impressed, 
underlies every existing thing, he assumed the existence of Universal 
Matter, Parallel to it, he postulated the existence of Universal Form, 
which is what distinguishes one object from another. This dualism which, 
in his riew, extends from the lowest to the highest entities in the universe, 
could not be accounted for by the usual Neoplatonic explanation that as the 
emanations receded further from their source they became more composite, 
coarser, more material and corruptible. Since, in his opinion, matter is at 
least as noble as form, and is found m the celestial and in the intellectual 
worlds, he w'as obliged to trace both to God, their primary source. As he 
did not resort to creation, he endeavored to obviate the difficulty by 
assuming an intermediate force between God and the world. This force, 
which he calls the Will, he defines but vaguely (perhaps, as a statement 
in his Fouftiam of Life has been understood, because he discussed it 
separately in a no longer cristing work), and students are perplexed as 
to its nature and to its capacity to serve as the source of both matter and 
form. However, notwithstanding some difficulties in his system he is 
acknowledged by modern scholars as an original and deep thinker. 
Although among Jewish philosophers his theories did not spread widely, 
owing to the domination of Aristotcltanism among them, he exerted a 
far-reaching influence on Christian theologians such as William of 
Auvergne and Duns Scotus, W'ho adhered to his views, and even on 
opponents such as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Ibn Gabirol is also the author of a popular and none too profound 
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elKical work, Oft the Inifrovement of ihe Qutilitfes of the Saul. Starting 
with the assumption that physically man is the most harmonious of all 
creatures, and intellectually he is on a par with the angels, he teaches that 
man, a microcosm, should strive to preserve in the exerdse of his qualities 
the same harmony which is so evident in his countci^art, the macrocosm. 
In an original, if forced, distribution of ten cardinal virtues and ten 
cardinal faults among the five senses, four to each, he urges control and 
disdpline of these, counseling the practice of the Aristotelian golden 
mean. The work abounds in biblical citations, as also in sayings of Greek 
philosophers. Of the latter, ibn Gabirol compiled a collection called The 
Choke of Pearls^ which enjoyed much popularity. 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakudah (d. c. liOO), author of the Dutiet of 
the Tle&Yty is correctly described as a religious thinker rather than as a 
philosopher. Philosophically, as evident from his proof of the existence 
of God, he stands on Kalam ground. In his ideals, however, and the 
means to attain them, he is firmly rooted in Jewish tradition, although he 
is also beholden to Neoplatonism and to Moslem asceticism, which Is 
itself deeply colored by the latter. The ideal he urges is the attainment 
of the stage in which the individual experiences a love of God. It is reached 
when man has realized God’s greatness and providence, on the one hand, 
and man’s insignificance and helplessness, on the other. The means 
required to reach that are given in the chapters of the book and their 
contents can be surmised from the headings, which include God’s unity, 
consideration of creation, trust in God, humility, penitence, love of God 
and others. Bahya’s work in its Hebrew version has become one of the 
most popular Jew'ish books and was studied by Jews even in cultural 
centers where philosophy did not gain a foothold. 

Although certain Neoplatonic influences may be discovered in his sj'Stem 
of philosophy, the most beloved medieval Jewish p«t, Judah Ha'Lfivi 
(d. c. 1140)," is the most independent and original thinker of the Jewish- 
Arabic peri(^.‘®“ Like his older contemporary in the Moslem world, 
Abu Hamid aJ’Ghazali, he was awnrc of the inadequacy of metaphysical 
reasoning, and, in his book called Al Khazar with its subtitle, the “Argu¬ 
ments and Proofs in Behalf of the Disparaged Religion,” he followed 
another road. Ha-Ia;vi was far from being an anti rationalist. On the 
contrary', to the extent to which he believed its reasoning valid, he utilized 
the method and conclusions of philosophy. Moreover, it was his purpose 
to make his own doctrine rationally demonstrable. But he objected to the 
position taken by philosophy on matters which, in his mind, were within 
the domain of religion and hence supermtiona]. He did not feel that its 
evidence for the existence of God was adequate. He resented its conception 
of God as an inactive, disinterested force, and its indifference to religious 
works or to the relative validity of one religion as over against another. 
He disagreed entirely with the conceit of philosophers that by their efforts 
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or methods they could ticcain the rank of prophecy, or the true knowledge 
of God, and the bliss which that elevated state bestows on man. The 
precious gifts that living with God brings to man are acquired not by nian*s 
intellect but by knowing and doing what God has taught. The basic 
capacity to lead such a life is bestowed by Him. It is “a Divine matter,” 
as Ha-Levi caJls it, a special talent or quality which God grants* Hlsr 
torically, Ha-Levi finds, following the story of the Bible, the “Divine 
matter” became the heritage of hraeJ* Moreover, Haievi, alone among 
medieval Jewish philosophers, regards Palestine as an essential factor in 
the destiny of Israel, It is the only land where Israel, endowed with the 
Di\ine matter, can, in an almost biological sense, grow and prosper, in 
the same way as fruits and vegetables will grow only in the appropriate 
soil and climate. This special quality of the Jewish people is what gained 
for them the revelation of God and the rank of prophecy. The revelation 
on Mt. Sinai, an undoubted fact, as judged by medieval standards of 
historical knowledge, is at once the firmest proof of the CKistencc of God, 
the most valid evidence of the election of hrael, and the clearest statement 
of the correct and only method of attaining the coveted degree of God*s 
favor and love. Thus, in Ha-Leviview, the Jewish religion as it was 
developed and practiced by the llabbts, mthet than any philosophy, is the 
proved way to follow, and the Jewish people^ rather than any self-appointed 
group of elect individuals, are humanity^s most privileged spedcs* Their 
present sad state is due to their sins and, particularly, to their failure to 
return to the appropriate soil when the opportunity was afforded. It is 
significant that the Jewish spokesman {the hfook Is in the form of a dialogue 
between a pagan king who is eventually converted to Judaism and a 
representative of the Jewish faith) concludes the discussion w^ith the 
decision to settle in Palestine, so as to find for himself the proper place 
in which he can best live the fullest Jewish life. Because of its religious 
fervor and its passionate defence of Israel and its Law, the book enjoyed 
tremendous popularity among the jews. 

Medieval Aiistotelianism and Neoplatontsm were not $0 sharply divided 
as in ancient times- The latter, though it postulated the emanation of the 
entire universe from God, recognized a dualism of matter and form in the 
sublunar world and, in the philosophy of ibn Gabiro!, this dualism is 
evident in the entire universe. Aristotle*s teachings, on the contrary, were 
suffused with a strong Neoplatonic coloring because, through a biblio¬ 
graphic error, part of a work by the Neoplatonist Plotinus was accepted a$ 
a wTiting of Aristotle. As a result, medieval Arisstotcllanism also speaks of 
emanation, and the dualism that Is so fundamental In the master^s teachings 
Is at first confined to the terrestrial world, and is no longer a universal 
principle* It also considers the bliss that comes from a union with God 
rather than from a knowledge of God, as the goal of man. 

Yet certain differences remained or became more entphasized. The 
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duaJi^m of matter and form, as the two e^reme poles of esdstencej was 
much more prominent in Aristotclianism, and eventtially matter was 
excluded from the process of emanation. Not only God, pure form^ and 
the source of all form, is eternal and prc-exi$tentj but aJ^o pure, formless 
matter. In Aristoteliamsm, one could talk with even less Justice than in 
Neoplatonism of an act of creation, in view of the eternal coexistence of 
both matter and form. Aristotelianism further taught that God is Thought 
thinking Itself, creating the problem of what God knows of the wwJd* 
The soul was regarded by it as the form of the body rather than an emana¬ 
tion of the Universal soul of NeopJaEonism, and immortality became a 
more difficult problem. The theory of knowledge, too, although influenced 
by the Neoplatonist view of the action of the Active Intellect on a passive 
human mind, regained much of Aristotle^s contention that It is dependent 
on perceptual knowledge and the abstraction of the latter, gitnng a new 
importance to logic and to natural philosophy. 

Moreover, in Ehe problem facing medieval Moslem and Jewish phi¬ 
losophers, the reconciliation of philosophy and religion, Aristotelianism 
proved to be a formidable system to bend and adapt. For despite the 
apparent similarity bet ween reason and faith in their recognition of God, 
of purpose in the Uni verse, of a variety of immortality, of a discipline to 
which man must subject himself, the divergences nevertheless remained 
distinct. The God of Aristotle, even in his medieval definition, is most 
impersonal and inactive i the philosophers purpose of the Universe is 
the result of a natural order which necessarily proceeds from certain 
eternally functioning laws, and is not subject to any direct control or 
voluntary regulation j its immortaliry a vague abstraction in place of the 
richly colored belief of religion; its discipline an intellectual rather than 
a moral system. It left little room for prophecy or revelation; it had no 
need of what w'ere called traditional, or revealed, laws. In general, it was 
intellectual, rational, rigid and antagonistic to the irrational, romantic and 
intuitive, which religion brings w^lth it* 

Of the two outstanding jew'ish Aristotelians, Abraham ibn Baud (d* c. 
irSo) did not achieve great importance because he was justly over- 
shadow^ed by his superior successor Maimonides. Although ibn Baud justi¬ 
fied the composition of the book TNoMe Fatj/i as a solution to the issue of 
the freedom of the tvill, he does not treat the latter more prominently 
than other philosophic problems. He gives a lengthy exposition of the 
physical world in preparation for the proof of the existence of God, and 
of the psychological world as background for the proof of Ehe belief in 
immortality* He adopts the *Ari&toCeliaJi argument m proof of the existence 
of the First Cause, but for him, as for Moikm Aristotelians, it is not only 
the first cause of motion, but also the first cause of existence, and God the 
Creator. The contradiction between this and the theory of universal emana- 
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tion, superimposed upon Aristo(elknism, he solves by rejectmg the htter, 
because it does not fit his Judaism; yet he adopts some of the teachings 
of emanation, such as the development of the terrestrial world out of the 
superlunar. In his teachings regarding the soul, he argues, like his Moslem 
predecessor ibn Sina, that, although it may be regarded as the form of the 
human body, the postulate that the form perishes with the object docs not 
apply to it. It is obviously an independent, immaterial force in the body, 
and as such, immortal even if the body is mortal. This immortality, how¬ 
ever, is limited to the intellectual part of the soul, which receives its 
knowledge from the Active Intellect. Its highest degree is prophecy, but 
it is unique in that it receives knowledge concerning the future. He goes 
even further and sees in prophecy, contrary' to its apparently natural 
origin, a mission from God by which He instructs the less gifted, and 
even limits this gift to Israel and to Palestine. He predicates complete 
freedom of the will for man, and obviates the difficulty of accepting this 
freedom in the light of God’s omniscience by limiting God’s foreknowl¬ 
edge just as His omnipotence is limited from including human actions. In 
his ethical teachings, he naturally identifies the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristode, which were joined by medieval philosophers, with the teachings 
of the Torah. While, in Aristotelian fashion, the knowledge of the 
celestial world is the goal of man, his main ideal is to know God, and 
through knowledge to gain the love of God, Avhich is the highest happiness 
of man. 

By his comprehensive work in philosophy called for ihe Per- 

flexedi and by the dominant position he held in Jewish and in general phi¬ 
losophy for the three centuries following his, Malmonides came to be 
recognized as the outstanding medieval Jeunsh thinker.”* While he as¬ 
sumed as fully as his predecessor that philosophy and religion teach the 
same truth, he was far more conscious than ibn Daud of the disagreements 
of the two sources of truth, much more conscientious in threshing the diffi¬ 
culties out, and much more desirous of arriving at a valid synthesis. He 
opens his work, which is divided into three parts, with a pcnetratirig analysis 
of words and phrases in the Bible which at first glance are anthropomorphic 
and anthropopathetic. He disposes of them by predicating that such expres¬ 
sions, when applied to God, have a different meaning, and that their pur¬ 
port is to indicate the effect of God’s work or providence in the Universe. 
From this he proceeds to a keen study of the vexing question of God’s attri¬ 
butes, and takes the position that where.'is we have the right to describe God 
by adjectives which indicate our reactions to Him, such as merciful, sover¬ 
eign and the like, we have no right to apply to God any term which will 
imply that a certain characteristic is inherent in Him. He is so singularly 
One, so uniquely Himself, that any statement regarding His essence im¬ 
pugns His Oneness. The b^t wc can do is to speak of Him negatively or to 
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understand that when we say anything positive oif Him we merely mean to 
imply that He Is not the opposite. When we say^ for example, that He is 
existent, we assert that He is not nonexistent, not that His essence possesses 
the attribute of existence. What it really amounts to is that all of God^s 
attributes are really He, and not distinguishable from Himself* The 
concept, however, is so difficult to understand that Maimonidcs justly 
admits that we have no way of knowing God except in a moment of 
illumination* 

Only after the author has stated his views of God's attributes, and 
critically refuted the philosophy of Kalam, does he turn to the question 
of God's existence. His purpose is to make the proof of the existence of 
God independent of the problem of the world's creation, so that if the 
latter should prove to be nondemonstrablc, the belief in the existence of 
God would not thereby be affected* With this in view, he utilizes the 
Aristotelian argument of the First Mover, Who is the cause of all motion 
in the Universe, and is God. He rdso emploj-s an argument from Moslem 
Aristotelians, distinguishing between the universe which is possibly ex¬ 
istent, that js, might or might not exist, and God, Who is necessarily 
existent, implying that God is not only the Prime Mover, but also the 
First Cause of the Universe. By these proofs Maimonidcs establishes 
God's existence, simplicity and eternity. After developing the system 
of emanations which came into Aristotelianism, he turns to the problem of 
creation versus eternity* After a lengthy and intricate examination of the 
pros and cons of both, he concludes that neither is demonstrably certain, 
and therefore decides in favor of creation by bringing the religious belief 
as an arbiter^ 

In his interpretation of prophecy, Maimonidcs shares with Aristotelian 
philosophy the view that it results from the dose natural relation betw^een 
the potential prophet and the Active Intellect. However, he recognizes 
that a naturally endowed prophet requires Cod's Will before he can 
prophesy, and that the figumtivc form in which prophecies arc delivered 
is the result of the imaginative faculty of the soul in addition to the in- 
tellectual* The prophet, although he is necessarily a philosopher, is 
superior to the latter in that he succeeds in acquiring that knowledge of 
God which comes through illumination alone. Maimonides also makes 
an exception for Moses, declaring him to have been a prophet su} geijeris- 
In this way he makes Moses unique and similarly his reveladon or the 
Torah. They are not higher degrees of certain types but single examples in 
their fields. The purpose of prophecy is to bring a certain amount of 
necessary information to the masses who are not equipped to acquire it 
by their own initiative. 

Maimonides, as we have seen, diverges from strict Aristotelianism in 
the problems of creation and of prophecy. He also shows hh independence 
m the assertion that the miradcs related in the Bible are true and that 
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they formed from eternity part of God’s plan of the universe, and that 
God knows every hunian action. Maimonides at the same time preserves 
the freedom of the will by arguing that God's foreknowledge is cs^ntially 
different from the human, ajid ihc apparent contradiction between freedom 
of the will and triowledgc is not true of God. There arCj howeverj im¬ 
portant religious principles regiarding which Maiinonidc& follows the 
Aristotelian view more closely* He defines the rational soul as the part 
that acquires knowledge from the Active Intellect, and limits immortality 
to it alone. He relates providence to the same Active Intellect and man's 
share in providence in proportion! to his share in the knowledge which 
can be acquired from it* Although he recognizes the importance of moral 
living, It is only a means to a higher end, the intellectual perfection toward 
w'hich man should strive. This makes Torah and religious living not ends 
in themselves but means to a loftier goal, Malmonides makes a strong 
effort to find a rational explanation for the laws of the Torah, and 
endeavors to show that traditional laws whose reasons are not apparent 
are either pedagogical in aim, in that they strengthen certain moral 
qualities within us, or a reaction to the habits and practices of the times 
when the Torah w-as revealed, whether as a concession to them or a rejec¬ 
tion of them. The highest perfection is that which can be reached by the 
philosopher. In a famous escample of Maimonides in which he likens the 
Object of human strivings as he conceives it, to a king within a palace, 
and the several classes of people to groups w^ho seek lo stand before the 
king, the talmudists are not successful In entering the pakcc. It is the 
philosopher who comes closest to Him. It should be noted that this 
highest bliss is not a union with God in any mystical sense but a supreme 
state of knowledge and the love that results fron’i it. 

After the departure of Maimonidcs from Spain in 1148, as a result of 
the religious persecutions instituied by the fanatical Moslem sect known 
as the al-Muwahhidun (Almohades), he lived in the Orient and produced 
his greatest w'orks there. His son Abraham compiled an ethical work 
called by the translator of a part of it The Highway /o Perfeeiion^ and his 
disciple Joseph ibn Aknin is similarly the author of an ethical treatise The 
flygiefte of the So^iL From his grandson's pen we have an interesting 
commentary on the Ethics of the Fathers, Since then, down to the pre^nt, 
Judeo-Arabic literature has continued in lands w'here Arabic has remained 
the spoken and w^ritten language, but its significance, save for some few 
escccptions, is minor, and its importance is local. 

In Spain, Arabic wanting practically ceased among the Jews after 
MaimonidcSi The period of intense religious zeal was finally succeeded by 
sw^eeping victories celebrated by the Spanish Christians, who w'ere bent 
on freeing their land from Moslem hold. The thirteenth cenrury^ saw the 
almost complete liberation of Spain. With the fall of Islam and the 
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domination of Latin and Spanish^ Judeo-Arablc production virtuaJIy came 
to an end. Subsequent creations were usually written in Hebrew^ It may be 
added in passing that Hebrew played a significant role at this stage in the 
transmission of Moslem lore to the Western world. Many works were 
rendered into Latin not from their original Arabic but from the Hebrew 
version^ either prepared for Jewish consumption and utilized by a L-atin 
translator, or deliberately made for retranslation by a man who did not 
know Latin for a man who did not know Arabic. 

But the gradual elimination of Arabic as the vernacular of the Jews in 
Spain did not simultaneously result in the elimination of the written 
monuments from Jewish life in Christian countries, not to speak of the 
Moslem world. Even before that time came, an interest in Judeo-Arabic 
literature was aroused among the Jews in neighboring Provence and 
Italy. Already in the twelfth century we find Judah ibn Tibbon busily 
engjaged in Provence in translating gtammaticaJ and philosophical boofe 
into Hebrew at the request of Jewish inteUectuaJs. This activity was 
maintained in succeeding generations by members of his family and others 
in Spain, Provence and Italy, until a considerable portion of the Judeo- 
Arablc legacy became available in Hebrew. Many works were unfor¬ 
tunately neglected, and of these some were preserved in libraries as silent 
Witnesses of an outlived era in Jewish life, and others irretrievably lost. 
We should nor, however, overlook the numerous Hebrew works written 
by men who were still conversant with Arabic:, in which more or less of 
the lore of the ancients is preserved^ Several of the translations, particu¬ 
larly in philosophy and ethics, made their way even into the German- 
Polish center, which knew little of, and was interested even less In, the 
diversified Jewnsh productirity that had flourished in the Moslem environ¬ 
ment. Indeed, it is an irony of fate that some originally Arabic works 
enjoyed a far better fortune than niany, if not most, of the originally 
Hebrew works w^hich did not deal with Hal aka or exegesis. The reaction 
against secular literature that was cspcdally prevalent in northern Europe 
and Poland hit bellesdettres hardest, and it 1$ remarkable to record that 
poets and storytellers who deliberately preferred to write in Hebrew even 
when the vogue was to employ Arabic were the men whose creations were 
the least sought after, so that they became the easiest prey of the ravages 
of time and bookworms. 

The xvork pursued so actively in Moslem Spain was taken up in the 
Hebrew language in Spain, Provence and Italy. In the fir^t two centers 
until the expuldon, and in Italy even after, individuals continued to write 
poetrj' and literarj' prose and to study science and philosophy. This work 
maintained the tradition so nobly begun under the Moslems, and although, 
as v^'as the case of the authors who functioned in Italy, the Renaissance that 
w*as experienced by that knd unqucstlonabJy left its mark on Jewish 
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creativity, the activity was the continimtion of the literary life begun under 
Judeo-Arabic stimulation and, what is just important! the subject-matter 
and even the artistic devices were clearly modeled after the products of 
that period. Above all, however, the noteworthy fact is that the interest 
in bclIcsJettres, in science, in philosophical and theological problems, and 
the general concern with the world beyond their own kept alive and fur¬ 
thered a stimulus begun in Spain and bequeathed to these lands. And 
just as in its day Jewish Spain was disEinguished from other European 
Jewries by this diversity of culture,'®* so Italian Jewry was alone in 
Europe in the cultivation and preservation of the secular studies. Northern 
and eastern Europe remained virtually as unaffected by either the legacy 
of Spain or its extension in Italy as it had been centuries before when 
southwestern Europe went through a rich development. Only when the 
European Enlightenment began to show its effects in central and eastern 
Europe, and Jews were stirred to ask more of life politically as well as 
culturally, did they develop an interest in secular literature. 

On the threshold of this transformation stands the ^eat eighteenth- 
century Italian-Jewish poet and mystic Moses Hayyim Luzzatto+*^^ 
Scholars are divided on whether to consider him the father of the new 
wave of cultural creativitj', which was imminent in Germany, Austria and 
Russia, or the last of the era in Italy, whose beginning go back co the 
twelfth century. This uncertainty regarding the individual carries a 
symbolic significance. One is hardly entitled to claim that modern Hebrew 
literature is indebted to JudeoArabic writings, but one can say with full 
justice that it is a link in the golden chain that was first forged In biblical 
times, and, after a long interruptionj resumed in the Moslem world, 
w'hence it ha$ continued steadily to our day. Indeed the contribution of 
the Judeo-Arabic period lies not alone in the rich legacy of w^orks which 
exerted a profound influence on subsequent Jetvish thought, but in that it 
kindled a light which, sometimes glowing brilliantly, sometimes merely 
flickering, continued to burn until it gained a new brilliance in modern 
Hebrew literature. Traveling by way of Provence, Italy and Holland, 
medieval literature found a fertile soil in cascern Europe, where Jew^ish 
life pulsated at its strongest in the nineteenth century, and there it once 
again began a rich and variegated activity which continues right to the 
present In several Jew'ish centers andj most notably, in Palestine. 
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ISR.\EL IN IRAN 
(A Surv'cy of Judeo-Pcrsian Literature) 

By Walter J. Fi^hel 


Introuuctjon 

The history of Persia from its very beginning until today, from Cyrus 
the Great to the Pohlevi dynasty—a history covering twenty-five centuries 
equally divided by the Arab conquest of the year 642 into a predslamic 
and an Islamic period—has seen an uninterrupted and continuous associa¬ 
tion between Iran and israc!* Israel has been living on Iranis soil from 
the dawn of the first Persian Empire on, as an inseparable part of Iranis 
national destiny and development. Jew^s w^ere the eyewitnesses of all the 
historical events in Persia under every dynast}'—the Achameiilds, Par- 
rhians and Sassanids, the Omayyads and the Abbassids, the Seljuks, 
Mongols, Safavids and Kajars, under every ruler, Caliph, Sultan, 11 -khan, 
Emir or Shah- Jews w'ere the contemporaries of all the manifold religious 
movements and sects that were born on Persian soil, such as Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, Manicheism, Shi^a^^ Sufism, Bahaismi they were companions of the 
great classical poets, of a Firdusi, Uafi^, ^*adt, Jami, and of all the other 
great Persian masters of art, literature and philosophy who made their 
everlasting contributions to world culture. 

Did this twenty-five centuries old association of “Iran and Israel*^ 
produce any literary works of value on the part of the Persian Jews? What 
is the literary heritage of Persian Jews that has come down to us as a 
result of twentV'five hundred years of Iranian-Jew'ish association? Have 
Persian Jews left a cultural legacy, a literature which bears the distinct 
sEamp of Israel in Iran and which could be regarded as a typical and 
specific contribution of their owm in the sphere of Jewish and Persian 
culture and scholarship—in the Islamic period? 

In other words^ did this association of twenty-five hundred years 
between Israel and Iran produce any lasting values in the realm of culture 
and scholarship? 
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Early Intellectual Co-operation between Moslem and J ewish 

Scholars 

The first recorded appearance of Persian Jews in the cultural sphere 
after the Arab conquest took the form of sectarian and heterodox move¬ 
ments, More than any other group of Oriental Jewry it was the Persian 
Jews who had been affected by the intellectual commotion which the 
conquest of the Arabs and the collision of victorious Islatn with older 
religious systems ajid movements on Persian soil had produced. It was, as 
has been recognized, in conjunction with and parallel to the sectarian 
movements in Persia and as their reflection that Persia became also the 
birthplace of Jewish sects, the home of pseudo-messianic rebels and 
heretics. AH the various manifestations of Jewish sectarianism in early 
Islam are geographically as well as spiritually, to a large degree, products 
of the Persian Shiite environment, and bear very clearly the marks of 
Shi'a Islam. As the names and the origin of their spokesmen already 
indicate, Abu ‘Isa came from Isfahan, his disciple Yudghan from Hama- 
dan, Mushki from Qum, Hivi from Balkh, Abu Tsa ben Levi, the friend 
of Ibn ar-Rawendi, from Ahwaz. 

Even the Karaite movement,'* though basically different from these 
sectarian groups, was led by personalities who sprang from Persian soil, 
such as Benjamin from Nehavend, and Daniel ben Moses from Qumis, 
and many of their adherents, according to Qingisani, were to be found in 
Khorasan, in Jibal, Pars, Tustar and other parts of the Eastern Caliphate. 

The leaders of these sectarian movements and their followers were 
mostly “a community of simple-minded, uneducated Jews, removed from 
the Babylonian center of talmudic learning,” and therefore an easy prey 
to Messianic and heterodox ideas. They were described as “barbarian and 
ill-bred people, destitute of intellect and knowledge,” and were condemned 
as “more ignorant than the rest of the Jews.” In the light of statements 
of that kind, though they actually referred only to the sectarians, it was 
maintained that Persian Jews as a whole had ceased to be a cultural factor, 
that they had exhausted themselves and remained in a state of lethargy 
and intellectual stagnation. This assumption, however, can hardly be 
justified. 

Despite their legal status as nonbelievers and hence separated from the 
Mohammedans, Persian Jews did not live in a spiritual vacuum. They 
were by no means mere eyewitnesses and observers. They may have lived 
physically in a Ghetto, but they shared the cultural and intellectual 
climate of their time and of all times, and were continuously affected by 
the cultural and religious condidons and conflicts in the world of their 
neighbors. The very rise of these sectarian movements, irrespective of 
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their merits, proves this interrelRtiotiship and interdependence of Iran 
and IsraeL 

This sectarianism "was, however, but one manifestation of that inter¬ 
relationship. It can hardly be overlooked that Jewish scholars from 
Persia and Khorasan actively participated in the intellectual trends of 
the “Golden Age” in the ninth and tenth centuries. One has only to 
glance through the famous literary depository, the Fihrist^ or other con¬ 
temporary Islamic sources, to realize how interwoven the intellectual 
activities of Jews and Moslems were and how numerous were the bonds 
that connected Israel and Iran. 

Persian Jews could hardly have sunk as low as has been believed, when 
among them translators, scientists, poets, mathematicians and astronomers 
were found who served the rulers and their court, or who readily gave 
help and information whenever called upon. It is only bccau^ of the 
general anonymity of the process of cultural revival in Islamic society 
in the Middle Ages that more names of Jewish scholars from Persia and 
Khorasan have not been preserved. 

It must also be noted that when the Old Testament and the history 
of Israel became the object of investigation by Persian scholars—as w'as 
already the case with Arab authors, such as Mas*udi—they called on Jewish 
scholars for authoritative advice and authentic information. 

Largely responsible for this kind of intellectual co-operation, for the 
development of a sort of “Hebrew scholarship” among Persian scholars, 
was the so-called "Shu^uhiyya^ movement. This movement, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, w^s a literary reaction among Persian and other 
non-Arab Moslems against the claim of the .Arabs concerning their radal, 
literary and linguistic superiority over non-Arab peoples. The leaders of 
this movement challenged this contention and tried to prove the equ.ality 
of all Moslems or even the superiority of the non-Arab Moslems in the 
field of litenuy' and linguistic accomplishments. It was this attitude that 
stimulated non-Arabs, composed of Syrians, Greeks, Copts, Perrians and 
others, to stress the specific values of their own national and religious 
culture and to emphasize their own particular contribution in the fields 
of science and literature. 

It is not without interest to mention that one of the most active pro¬ 
moters of these Shu^ubite, Iranophile tendencies was Abu Ubayda Mu*amar 
b. al-Muthanna (d. 825), a scholar whose grandfather was allegedly a 
Jew from Persia, 

These endeavors, especially on the part of Moslem scholars of Persian 
origin, led to an interest in comparative studies of religion and culture. 
They satisfied their urge for knowledge of the culture of ancient peoples 
by getting into direct touch with the living representatives of ancient 
civilization. Stimulated by these Shu^ubiyya tendencies, some of the out- 
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standing scholars, such as the historian Hamza al-Isfahani and the scientist^ 
al-BirunI, consulted with Jewish scholars in order to understand the 
Jewish past. 

This Hamza al-Isfahan! (d^ 963)3 by origin and education deeply 
rooted in Iranian dvilization^ devoted his energy to ihe acquiring of 
knowledge about the Bible and the Je^^Hish past. Just as he derived his 
knowledge of other religions through personal contact with their respective 
representatives, he sought information concerning the BibJe through 
the method of direct and personal contact with Jewish scholars. In his 
Anmis he expressly mentions a book on Jewish chronology by an other- 
unknown Pinhas ibn Bata ahlbranl, which he had consulted with 
the help of a Jew. He refers also to the personal contact he had with 
a Jew by the name of Zidkiya, from whom he obtained a historical sketch 
of biblical chronology. Nor docs he omit reference to another Jewish 
scholar, of whom he said, “I met in Bagdad in the year 921, one of the 
Jewish scholars who claims to know the books of the Torah by heart. I 
heard from one of his disciples that he could recite twelve books of the 
Prophets.’^ 

AbBiruni (d* ro^S), who might be regarded as the greatest of Moslcm- 
Hebraists and who is justly considered the most original and profound 
thinker that Islam has produced in the realm of physical and mathe¬ 
matical science, derived his knowledge of Judaism by this very method 
of personal consultation with Jewish scholars. He drew his knowledge of 
Judaism not only from books of his predecessors, among whom that of 
al-Eranshahr must have figured prominently, but also, like Hamza 
al-Isfahani, from learned Jews whom he consulted during his travels 
through Persia, Khonmn and elsewhere. He recognized his indebted¬ 
ness to Jewish scholars more than once and mentions the oral and written 
Jewish sources he had used. He pay^ tribute to a Jewish scholar by the 
name of Jacob ben Musa al-Njkrisi, of Jorjan, in the southeastern corner 
of the Caspian Sea, as one of his collaborators, and gives quotations also 
"in the name of a Jew who Is considered a wise and learned man.” He 
undoubtedly met with other Jewish schoJar^j Rabbanites or Karaites, who 
co-operated with him, and it was probably due to such co-operation that he 
also had access to such Hebrew' written books as Oiam and Megila^ 

Taanh, That his informants were Persian-speaking Jei^^ is evident from 
the manner in which the many Hebrew terms and words which he men¬ 
tions in his studies, notably in his Cftronolcgy of Ancktti N&ihrts^ arc 
vocalized and transliterated in his works* 

Al-Binini is, however, not the only one who offers proof of the cultural 
Interchange between Israel and Iran. The study of the Bible and of 
Judaism, as well as other religions, was stimulated also by a movement, 
quite different from that of the SAi^u^iyya^ namely, the hma*Hi movement* 
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The leaders of this biimch of Shi a Islam, in their attempt to propagate 
their ideas concerning the seventh Imam among all religions and creeds, 
and in their endeavor to bind together Arabs and Persians, Christians and 
Jews, and, indeed, all mankind, regarded as necessary the study of the 
holy books of other religions, including the Old Testament, 

Nasir-i Khusraw (d, 1083), traveler, poet and scholar, one of the 
most colorful figures of eleventh-century Persia, was one of those Isma'ili 
missionaries w'ho included in his studies the religion and history of other 
peoples. This keen observer of foreign lands and peoples put his impres¬ 
sions in his Persian-written Safer-Hatniiy which is not only the first diary 
of a traveling philosopher known in the Persian language, but also the first 
and earliest Persian description of Palestine of the eleventh century. Nasir-i 
Khusraw noticed the flocking of the Jew's to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 
and states: “From all the countries of the Greek, and from other lands, 
the Christians and the Jews come up to Jerusalem in order to make their 
visits to the Church of Resurrection and the Synagogue . , , that is there.” 

In Tiberias he noticed “a mountain upon which has been built in hewm 
stone, a castle, and there Is an Inscription in Hebrew characters, stating 
that at the time it was cut, the Pleiades stood at the head of the aodiacal 
sign of the Ram.” This passage in his diary may allow' the assumption that 
he was able to read the Hebrew script. Indeed, in his AutobiogrspAyf he 
mentions Hebrew among the various languages he had studied. 

The interest of lsma*ili leaders in Hebrew and the Bible found an even 
dearer exjiression in the work of al-Kirmani (d. 1013)»chief mission¬ 
ary of the Ismahli movement in Persia in the eleventh century'. He 
inserted into his Arabic-written work on the Imam, Hebrew and Syriac 
Bible passages, which he quoted, not in translation, but in transliteration. 
We must assume in this, as in previous cases, that he derived his knowledge 
of Hebrew from co-operation with Jewish scholars who, in view of the 
specific pronunciation and transliteration of the Hebrew words, were 
undoubtedly Persian Jews. 

Kirmajii does not stand alone in this usage of Hebrew quotations and 
transliterations. The interest in comparative religious studies led more 
than one Moslem scholar to acquaint himself with the Hebrew Bible and 
other aspects of Jewish life. Shahrastam of Ghazna (d. 1153)1 of the 
outstanding Nloslem historians of religion in medieval Islam, had s 
forerunner in Abu Ma'ali Mohammed ibn ‘Ubaidallah (d, 1092), a 
Sunni Moslem. His Bayyan al Adyan (Treatise on the Religions), w’ritten 
as a result of a theological disputation at the court O'f the sultan in Ghazna, 
is not only the most ancient treatise on comparative religion in the Neo- 
Persian language, but also the first which docs not limit itself to Islam 
alone, and encompasses all the religions of the world. 

This Persian scholar dealt also with the various Jewish sects and beliefs. 
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the institution of the Exihrchate,'* the Hebrew names of God in the Bible. 
Of particular interest in his account of the Jewish religion is his insertion 
of the first three words of the Pentateuch in their Hebrew form in 
Persian tmnsliteration. As in the case of Kirmani and al-Biruni, these 
quotations undoubtedly presuppose direct contact and co-operation with 
Jewish scholars in Khorasan^ though Abu Ma*ali does not reveal his 
source of information^ 

The existence of Jewish scholars among IsmaSli groups, such as the 
Assassins in medieval Persia^ is well attested by the Jewish traveler, 
Benjamin of Tudcla, who states: “There are learned men among the 
Jews of these lands,^* 

This intellectual help which Persian Jews had rendered to Mohammedan 
scholars, this mutual borrowing, giving and taking through direct personal 
contact, must be regarded as an important factor, ^ a constructive and 
creative contribution of Persian Jews to the learning of their times. It 
undoubtedly sem^es as a barometer of the degree of their cultural 
assimilation and sheds light on one phase of the relationship betw^een 
Israel and Iran. 

The question, how'cvcr, must still be asked, whether the ccnturj'-long 
association of Israel and Iran has produced something more tangible and 
feasible than this intellectual co-oporation indicates, and whether Jews 
have produced any literary works of their own in the language of the 
Persian Jews. In other wordSj did a Judeo-Persian literature develop? 

In the first centuries after the Islamic conquest a Persian literature of 
the Jews could hardly be expected. Just as there was no literary production 
in the Persian language by Persian Mohammedans, so in these first 
centuries there could be no literary production in the Persian language by 
Persian Jews. It may be recalled that the Arab conquest of Persia in 64.2 
meant not only the end of the political and national independence of 
Persia for many centuries to comej the militiuy^ conquest of Persia was at 
the same time accompanied by a religious transformation leading gradually 
to the triumph of Islam over Zoroastrianism, to the replacement of 
Ormuzd by Allah, of Zoroaster by Mohammed, of the Avesta by the 
Koran, of the Firc-Tempie by the Mosque. 

But this religious transformation of Persia led also to a linguistic conquest 
which brought about another fundamental change in the cultural structure 
of Persia. With the introduction of Islam, Aramaic—then the lingua 
franca of the East—was superseded by the Arabic language and Arabic 
alphabet. This linguistic conquest, more effective than the religious one, 
ultimately made Arabic, the language of the conqueror, the only In¬ 
strument and vehicle of expression by any creative Persian mind for 
centuries to come. 
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The Jews within Persian territory were also fundamentally affected by 
the victorioiis march of the Arabic language. Their literaiy productivity, 
if any, would no longer be expressed exclusively in Hebrew or Atymaic, 
but in Arabic. For the Jews in the realm of the Caliphate jVrablc indeed 
became the Janguage of conversation and literary production. 

If w^e define Judeo-Persian literature as works composed by Persian 
Jews in the Person language and written in Hebrew characters, then this 
tj^e of literature could be expected to come Into existence only when the 
Persian language had penetrated so deeply into the daily life of Persian 
Jews that they could use it for literary expression: when they had 
attained such a degree of cultural assimilation to their surroundings that 
they could become productive and creative m this language. 

Early Judeo-Pffrsian Document 

No attempt is made here to describe the various stages in the penetration 
of the Persian language into the daily life of Persian Jews. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that after the conclusion of the TaJmud an ever-increasing 
infiltration of Persian into Jew^ish circles took place. Indications of this 
process are the presence of Persian linguistic elements in the late responsa 
literature; the use of Persian by Jewish scholars, especially Hai Caon, 
to explain difficult Hebrew, Aramaic or Arabic words, the frequent 
occurrence of Persian w'ords in the works of Karaite scholars of Persian 
origin. Moreover, some early documents have come to light which reveal 
the actual use of Persian by Per^an Jews. 

The earliest document that attests to the use of mexiern Persian by 
Jews is a fragment of a Persian business letter, only recently found at 
Dandan-Uylik, near Khotan, in Chlncse-Turke^tan—comprising thirty- 
seven Persian written lines in Hebrew characters by a jew'ish merchant, 
probably of the early eighth contu^J^ This letter represents the sole 
specimen of early Hebrew^ scripc and at the same time the earliest available 
dfxrument in modern Persian of any sort» Also extant are four signatures 
in Persian with Hebrew^ characters by Jewish witnesses on a copper plate 
referring to a grant for a Christian church on the coast of Malabar (early 
ninth century), as well as a letter in Judeo-Persian from Ahwaz in 
Khuzistan of the year 1020. 

We may assume that as a result of the revival of Persian language and 
literature from the end of the tenth century on, Persian be^me even more 
definitely escabJished as the language of the Jews within the orbit of 
Persian culture- The statement of Judah Ibn Tibbon that ^'most of the 
Geonlm in the Dispersion under the rule of Ishmael in Babylon, Palestine 
and Persia w'erc speaking .^mblcp and likew^ise all the Jewish communities 
in those lands were using the sajne tongue * . , and whatever commentary 
they wrote on the Bible, Mishna and Talmud, they wrote in Arabic^^ 
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was no longer applicable to Persian Jevi"s of that time. This Is confirmed 
by the fact that the Jewish leaders in Bagdad in the twelfth century 
found it necessary to use Persian in their correspondence with the Jewish 
communities in Persia, The of UabbI Samuel b. Alij the Gaon of 
Bagdad, which reveal so many details concerning the internal religious 
and cultural life of Je^^-s in Babylonia and Persia, include a letter written 
by the Gaon Salomon of Bagdad in j 152 to a Jew in Hamadan by the 
name of Safi. This letter contains not merely Persian words, but is written 
almost entirely in the Persian language. It may well be that but for the 
fragmentary character of the correspondence we would have much more 
evidence for the ever-increasing assimilation of Persian Jews to the Persian 
language and culture in the twelfth century. 

But these documents and letters, indicative of the new trend as they may 
be, can hardly be classified as literary products. In view of the absence 
of any literary records in Judeo-Perstan until the thirteenth century, it 
seems that the Jews of Persia had not yet attained that degree of assimila¬ 
tion w'hich would have enabled them to be creative in the Persian language. 
It took, as we shall see, another centuiyf for the spiritual energies, accumu¬ 
lated by the Persian Jews over centuries, to be released, and for conditions 
to be ripe for the birth and growth of a genuine Judeo-Persian literature. 

T/ie Gffnejis of Jitdeo-Persian Liisralurg 

It is significant that the first fruits of a genuine Judeo-Persian literature 
became visible only at a time when Persia ag^n had acquired (he leading 
place in the cultural life of the East, and w'hen Persia as a whole was in a 
position to make its most valuable contributions in the Persian language to 
science, history and literature. This was not under the rule of the Odlphatc 
but under the Mongol 1 1 -khan rule over Persia, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century on. 

For the understanding of the background out of which grew the 
Judeo-Persian literature, it must be recalled that the Mongol conquest of 
Persia brought about a decisive transformation in the life and culture of 
Persia as well as in the position of the Jews in Persia. After the victorious 
rnarch of Ilulagu and the fall of Bagdad in 1258, Islam lost its dominant 
position in the eastern provinces of the Caliphate and became just one 
religion among others. With this, the Islamic concept of the A hi adh- 
dhimfitay the Protected People, was deprived of significance. The Mongols 
regarded all men as belonging to one and the same stock and did not 
differentiate between believers and nonbelievers, Christians, Jews, pagans. 
This change in the religious attitude under Hutagu Khan and his im¬ 
mediate successors meant for the non-Moskms in Persia, for Jews and 
Christians alike, a considerable improvement of their status, and afforded 
them a few decades of the greatest political and religious freedom ever 
experienced in Persia before or after. 
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At no time m the ccnturies-long association between Israel and Iran 
have Persian Jews been as prominent in public life as in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. They had by that time attained that degree 
of assimilation which enabled them to become court officialsj court 
physicians, court astronomers and, above all, political leaders, viziers of 
the great Mongol Persian Empire. 

It was particularly under the Il-!than ruler Arghun (1281-1289), ^ 
grandson of Hulagti, that Persian Jews appeared almost suddenly on the 
stage of history and began to participte actively in the political and 
cultural life of Persia. This awakening of Persian Jewry under the 
Mongols, the freeing of their intellectual energies, found its dramatic 
expression in two ways, politically and culturally. 

The political rise of Persian Jewry in the thirteenth century is connected 
with the names of Sa*ad ad-Daula and Rashid ad-Daula. 

The rise of Sa'ad ad-Daula, a Jew from Abhar in Persia, from the 
position of a physician to the 1 1 -khan Arghun to the highest possible 
political office, that of vizier, prime minister, is one of the most spectacular 
chapters in Persian Jewish history. Though this appointment of a faithful 
Jew as vizier for a heathen ruler over a region predominantly Moslem 
was short-lived, and ended in a catastrophe for ^'^ad ad-Daula and the 
whole upper strata of Jewish officialdom in Babylonia and Persia, Saad 
ad-Daula can be regarded, after biblical heroes Esther and Mordecai, 
Ezra and Nehemtah, as the most Important Jew ever to pky a decisive role 
In the political life of Persia. 

Rashid ad-Daula, too, attained the rank of vizier, serving in continuous 
succession three II-kban rulers. He was a Jew' from Hamadan, who, at the 
age of thirty, turned Moslem. His Jewish descent, long controversial, is 
now dcJinitely established, not only by his familiarity with Jew-ish customs 
and his knowledge of the Hebrew language, but by his own confession 
shortly before his tragic end. Unlike Sa*ad ad-Daula, however, Rashid ad- 
Daula entered the annals of Persian history not only as a vizier hut also as a 
famous scholar, as a writer on medical sciences, and above all as one of the 
greatest historians Persia ever produced. His great historical work Jami-i 
Tsvasrik/i, is described as “unquestionably one of the most important 
historical works in the Persian language”; it opened a new epoch in 
Persian historiography. 

It was in this very atmosphere, in which Persian Jews could play such 
a leading role in public life and make their contribution to the culture of 
their country', that signs became evident of an intensified interest in the 
Jewish past and of a Jewish cultural aw'akening. There arose Jewish 
scholars, rooted in Persian-Islamic culture, who not only began to apply 
their abilities to public services but who tried to cultivate their own Jewish 
heritage and to promote Jewish literary values in their own language, 
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In Persian written in Hebrew characters. It was due to these circles that a 
genuine Judeo-Persian literature came into existence which found its 
expression mainly in three fields: in Bible translations and Bible res^rch, 
in Hebrew transliteration of clasacal Persian poetry, and in composition of 
original Judeo-Persian poetry. 

Judeo-Persisff Bible TrsmUiion 

This circle turned its attention first of all to the Bible text and attempted 
to produce a correct translation into Judco-Perslan. Despite the long 
association between Iran and Israel, no translation of the Bible into Persian 
by Jews had been known until then. The discussion in talmudic literature 
of the use in the synagogues of Bible copies in foreign characters, in 
transliteration or in translation—especially the question of the reading of 
the Book of Esther in Greek, Coptic, Elamite or Median—may allude 
to the existence of such transliterated or translated biblical books. The 
numerous biblical quotations in Pehlcvl literature in the ninth century, 
espedaily in the polemic works called Dinkard and Shikand suggest an 
existing translation in Pchlevi. It is impossible to decide from which source 
these Bible quotations were taken. Possibly they were based on versions 
common among Jewish communities in the times of the Sassanids. It may 
be that the Mazdeans obtained their Bible knowledge through Christian 
writers or, perhaps, through the medium of Mohammedan scholars, for 
it was just in the time of the author of Sh'skatid that the knowledge of 
the Old Testament became rather widely known among Mohammedans, 
because of the Mohammedan polemics against the Ahl al-Kkahf the 
People of the Book. The assertion of Thcodorct, the Syrian bishop of 
the fifth century, that there existed an old Persian translation of the Bible, 
or the view of Maimonidcs that an old Persian translation was extant long 
before Islam, cannot be substantiated; in any event, no record of such 
a translation has come dowm to us. 

The first Judeo-Persian Pentateuch translation that has become known 
outside Persia goes back to the sixteenth century. The publication of the 
Jewish Polyglot Bible, in 1546, by Eleazar b, Gerson Soncino in Con¬ 
stantinople, contained, side by side with the Hebrew original, the Targum 
and the Arabic version of Saadi a Gaon, as well as a Judeo-Persian transla¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch in Hebrew characters. The author of this Judeo- 
Persian translation was Jacob b. Joseph Tawnis, a Jewish scholar from 
Persia, who apparently functioned as a te.icher at the Jewish .Academy 
in Constantinople, established by the Jewish physician of Sultan Sulaiman, 
Moses Hamon (149015 76) , 

It is astonishing that this Judeo-Persian product, the first printed work 
in modern Persian of any sort, remained rather unnoticed and failed to 
attract the attention of the Jewish scholarly world of that time. Only 
when over a century later, In 1657, the Tawns version was transliterated 
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from its Hebrew alphabet into Persian characters b/ Thomas Hyde, and 
incorporated into the famous London Polyglot Bible of Bishop Bryan 
WaltoHj was interest aroused in this new field of Persian and Jewish 
literature. It was long believed that this Judeo-Persian Pentateuch transla¬ 
tion was not only the oldest but also the only literary achievement of its 
kind produced by Persian Jews until then. Yet this Tawtis Pentateuch 
translation, though the first to become known and the first to be printed, 
was far from opening a new field in the literary achievement of Persian 
Jewry* .According to our present state of knowledge it seems actually to 
stand at the end of a long chain of Bible translations, and represents only 
the culmination In Judeo-Persian Bible studies^ which had been going on 
for several centuries^ 

The available manuscript material, housed in European libraries, estab¬ 
lishes that the oldest Judeo-Persian Pentateuch version dates back to the 
year 1319, the manuscript, now In the collection of the British Museum, 
has as its translator or copyist a certain Joseph b. Moses* Also other 
manuscripts, which arc now known-^^articularly that which the Italian 
traveler Giambattista Vechletti^ brought back from Persia at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, now in the Vatican j as well as other 
manuscripts in the collections of Paris, Petersburg and Ixindon—^though 
they may have been copied in the seventeenth century, all go back to 
copies or originals which can be ^^not earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and not later than the fourteenth century,’*^ as Salomon Munk had already 
observed. 

j\t what exact time Persian Jews started to occupy themselves with 
Bible translations cannot be established. The references in I bn Ezra^s 
Bible commentary to two Jewish scholars of Persia, Yehuda Ha-Parsi and 
Moses ben Amran Ha-Parsi, indicate only the interest of Persian Jcis^s 
in biblical exegesis* It is also impossible to localize the particular com¬ 
munities where these activities were fostered, though Isfahan, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, Yezd and Lar figure prominently as places of origin of the Judeo* 
Persian Bible rnanuscripts. These questions can be answered only on the 
basis of a future comparative study of all available Judeo-Persian Bible 
manuscripts; though it can be assumed that in view of the uniformity of 
style, the general use of Aramaisms, and the choice of the same Persian 
equivalents, the version of Tawus and all the other manuscripts may 
belong, if not to the same translator, at least to one and the same school 
of translators, w'hich must have flourished as early as the fourteenth 
century* 

The activities that centered around the Bible led in the course of time 
to the translation of all the canonical books of the Bible, and even of some 
books of the Apocrypha, copies of which are preserved in various 
librarieSi 

The translations of the books of the Bible into Judeo-Persian were 
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supplemented in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries hy Bible comment 
taries and lexicographical studies. Only a few fragments of this branch of 
Judeo-Perslan literature (such as a Judeo-Peinjian cominentary on Ezekiel 
and a commentary on Samuel, Amukot SAeinu^ty have been preserved. 

The study of the Bible by Persian Jews led also to the composition of 
lexicographical treatises for the understanding of the language of the liible. 
Already in the earliest Judeo-Persian Pentateuch of 1319 reference is made 
to a certain Abu Sa‘id. He is said to have composed a treatise concerning 
diOicult words in the Bible and their meaning. Manuscripts such as Biur 
Milot lU-Torah, Peruih HchMilol and similar treatises indicate the interest 
Persian Jews always had taken in the lexicographical field. Two real Bible 
dictionaries composed by Persian Jews have come down to us which are 
of particular importance. The earlier of these, a vocabulary of the Bible, 
Talmud, Targum and Midrash with Persian translation, called Sef&r 
Ha-Mdhahf was finished in 1339 by Salomon b. Samuel, who hailed from 
the city of Urgenj in Transoxiana. It must have been quite popular, 
since it was copied by a Jew of Merv and from there came into the 
possession of a Jew of Samarkand. 

The other Hebrew-Perslan dictionary, Agron (fifteenth century), cover¬ 
ing the vocabulary of the Bible in its Hebrew and Aramaic elements, 
originated In northern Persia. Its author was Moses b. Aron of Shirwan. 
Both these dictionaries attest to the spiritual interests of Jew'ish com¬ 
munities in the remote regions of central Asia as well as in the equally 
unknown settlements of northern Persia, and indicate that Jewish scholars, 
well acquainted with Rabbinical literature, occupied themselves with Bible 
studies of that kind. 

HistoTKd and PAiloIogkal Import&tK^ 

These early Judeo-Persiaii Bible translations, commentaries and lexi¬ 
cographical works arc of interest in more than one important aspect. 
Historically they show that Jews in medieval times in Persia and even in 
the remote settlements in Transoxiana were far from being altogether as 
isolated from the rest of the Jewish world, as was hitherto believed. The 
authors of these works seemed to be well acquainted with the leading 
Rabbinical authorities of western Europe, and show to an astonishing de¬ 
gree the penetration of European Bible exegesis into their works. The 
Judeo-Persian Bible translations, from the very first available manuscript 
of 1319 on, indicate that the Persian Jewish scholars remained faithful 
to the Rabbinical traditional method of Bible exegesis and that they used 
as sources not only the Targum but also the works of Kashi, David 
Kimhi, ibn Ezra. It was to them that Persian Jews looked for guidance and 
advice in their search for the understanding of the Bible text. There can 
be no doubt that Rasht’s commentary was well known to the Jewish 
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scholars of Persia. In the dictionary of Salomon b. Samuel, Rash! is 
expressly referred to as ^^Salomon the Frenchman”^ and how closely the 
anonymous author of Skemu^l followed in his Persian comntcritary 

that of Kashi is indicated by the fact that he incorporated into his work 
whole portions of Kashi’s commentaryj along with Its French explanations^ 
Rashi and, no less, David Kimhi were freely used by the school of 
translators of the Bible into Judeo-Persian and many of their interpreta¬ 
tions have been incorpomted into the Judeo-Persian translation of the 
Pentateuch and Prophets. How, and through w'hat channels, the vrorks 
of the Jewish scholars from Europe reached the Persian Diaspora, how 
they w'ere transmitted and received, has still to be determined. 

The philological and linguistic value of these old judeo-Persian texts is 
of no less importance than the historical one- They enable us to establish 
the specific nature and structure of the dialect spoken by the Jews in Persia, 
with all Its linguistic peculiarities^ The archaic flavor of the vocabulary, 
the many ancient phonetic, lexical and grammatical forms, the retention 
and conser^’^ation of many old words and forms of the Persian language 
not to be found In the oldest Persian documents, the strange combination 
and amalgamation of Semitic and Indo-European linguistte elements, have 
made these Judeo-Persiaji literary' productions a rich and important source 
for Iranian lexicography + The systematic utilization of these products w'ill 
undoubtedly continue to yield Important results for Persian philology, and 
will enrich Iranian lexicography. This has been recognized by Semitists and 
Iranists, foremost among them Paul de Lagarde, who stated: “From now 
on nobtxly can claim to know the Persian vocabulary who has not utilized 
from the very beginning to the very' end these Judeo-Persian translations.” 

Classical P^sian Poetry irj Hebrew Transliterasian 

With all the devotion of the Jews of Persia to their oivn religious and 
cultural heritage, and despite their efforEs to cultivate and translate into 
Judeo-Persian the literary values transmitted to them from the Bible 
dowm to the poetry of a Judah Ha-Levi,^* a Salomon Ibn Gabirol,'^" an 
Israel Najara and others. Persian-speaking Jews manifeisted (as w^e shall 
see) a special Interest in the classical poetry of Persia. This Persian poetry' 
must have made a lasting impression on them; for they share with their 
Mohammedan neighbors a deep admiration for the great masters of 
classical Persian poetry: for Firdusi, Nizami, Rumi, Sa'adI, Hafiz and 
others. The Jews probably knew' by heart many verses by these poets and 
tried to familiarize themisclves, as well as wider Jew^ish circles, w^ith these 
literary-' products* How'ever, there was one great obstacle to this objective: 
the Arabic alphabet used in writing the Persian language* 

Although Jew's in Islamic countries learned the language of their 
neighbors, whether Persian, Arabic or Turkish, they never completely 
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surrendered to that language. Jews in the Islamic world would not adopt 
the alphabet of their neighbors. Whatever they^ wrote in Persianj private 
correspondencej poetry, or prose, they wrote mostly in Hebrew* characters. 
ThuSj Pendan Jews deliberately excluded themselves from Persian litera¬ 
ture in general and maintained a graphic independence with their Hebrew 
script“however complete their assimilation to the language of their 
neighbors may otherwise have been. Jews regarded the Hebrew characters 
as so integral a part of their religious and national heritage that ihe use 
of a foreign alphabet and one of a religiously different group would have 
been considered as a sign of conversion, an act of betrayal, yes, as a breach 
of religious loyalty. It was probably this reason which made Judeo-Persian 
literature in all its manifestations a kind of literary Ghetto, removed from 
general Persian literature| and this accounts for the fact that in the annals 
of Persian literature JudeoPersian productions remain unnoticed and 
unknown. It was probably because of the association of the Arabic alphabet 
with the religion of Islam that Christian Syrians also preferred to write 
their Arabic mother tongue in Syrian letters, just as the Armenians and 
Greeks used their respective characters for their writings in the Turkish 
language. 

The refusal of Persian Jewry to employ the Arabic alphabet for their 
writings and literature did not, however, prevent them from attempting 
to popularize Persian poetry among their fellow Jews. To overcome the 
graphic problem the method adopted was to transliterate or transcribe the 
content from the Per^an into the Hebrew script. Thus some of the most 
important works of Persian authors were put into Hebrew dressy they were 
transferred Into Hebrew characters with strict and e)UiCt retainment of the 
langu,'ige, rhyme and meter of Persian poetry. 

To these remarkable efforts we owe a new branch of Persian literature, 
which led a kind of independent existence though parallel to the general 
body of Persian literature. That this task of bringing some of the literary 
products of Persia into the Hebrew camp was carried out is evidence, 
indeed, of a great love of Persian poetry by Persian Jews and of their 
liberal spirit. Through this process of transplanting, Persian-speaking 
Jews were enabled to participate In the cultural achievements of their 
surroundings. 

The few manuscripts so far known bear testimony that all the various 
ty'pes of Persian classical poetry wxre selected to be put into Hebrew 
characters. In this form we have and Shirm and Haft P&tkar by 

Nizami (d. isoz), the exponent of romantic poetry; Jalal ad-Din Rumi 
(d. 1573}, the most eminent Sufi poet Persia ha$ produced, was rep¬ 
resented by parts of liis Sa^adi (d. 12.91)7 tbe exponent of 

didactical poetrj^, entered Judeo-Perslan literature with some parts of his 
Gulisian. The Dk^m of Hafiz (1390), the master of lyrical poetry, was 
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entirely transliterated. So, too, the whole of Yusjuf and Zuleika of Jam I 
(d. 1414), the last great classical poet of Persia. Even part of the Diwan 
of Sa% of Isfahan (d. 1678), the prominent court poet of the post-classical 
period, and many other minor poets, were made accessible in Hebrew 
transliteration. In this way also Persian prose became part of Judeo-Persian 
literature. Stories by I'arid ad-Dtn ‘Attar from Nishapur (1157-1201) and 
stories by other, later Persian authors were translated or transliterated. 

it is worth mentioning that the Ruhaiyai of Omar Khayyam, so famous 
in Europe through FitzGerald's English translation, did not find a 
transliterator, as far as we know; but translation into modern Hebrew 
has repeatedly been made in recent years. 

In connection with the Judeo-Persian manuscript of Sahidi’s Gulhtsn^ 
it is interesting to see that the refusal of Persian Jews to use anything but 
Hebrew characters continued well into the ninoteenth century. In this 
manuscript one poem appears in Persian-Arabic script, but the Jewish owner 
or copyist, uneasy about the presence of these verses in Persian characters 
in an otherwise purely Hebrew transliteration, felt the need for an 
explanation or apology, for he adds that “a Moslem official of the 
governor, by the name of Jemjid of Ghilan, inserted this poem of Sa‘adi in 
the Persian script, in the year 

The interest in Persian poetry' In Hebrew transliteration seems to have 
been alive in some Jewish comntunitles of Persia until recent times. Joseph 
Wolff, a visitor to Meshhed in i8jj was surprised to find there "a sort of 
Judalzed Sufis with translations of Koran, Hafiz, Kuml into Hebrew . . . 
many of them had actually imbibed the mysterj' of the Persian Sufis. We 
heard them instead of singing the hymns of Zion reciting in plaincivo 
strains the poetry of Hafiz and Ftrdusi and tlie writing of Masnavi . . 
and it sounded like a great discovery' when, in r 838 , an English observer 
wrote that “the Jews of Persia have the ‘Diwans’ of Hafiz, Sa‘adi, the 
Khamsa of Nizami and the prose and metrical works of other popular 
Persian authors in their own character.” 

Hpw this process of transliteration was carried out, if and to what degree 
an intellectual co-operation between Jewish and non-Jewish Persian scholars 
was established, in what particular communities and at what exact time and 
by whom this type of Judeo-Persian literature was produced, con hardly 
be established on the basis of the limited material available. 

It would be illuminating if the criterion according to which the authors 
of these transliterations selected their material could be established. Was 
it no more than the individual translator’s or copyist’s taste and love of 
poetry'? Was the “Jewish element” in the classical Persian poetry perhaps 
an attraction? This can hardly be a^umed, since the Persian authors and 
poets—except for Sa‘adi—mention astonishingly little of the Jew-s and 
Judaism of their own time and place, and contain only allusions and hints 
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to biblical heroes and symbols, to Mo&e$, Sinai, Torahj synagogue and the 
like. It is much more likely that the special attraction of these works came 
from the philosophy behind the poetry, which was the philosophy of 
Sufism, the doctrine of equality of all religions, mth its general human 
appeal, with the removal of confessional ties and its drifting from Islamic 
anchorage- It is a philo&ophy which found eloquent expression in verses 
such as 

Rites and Creeds coniit for liule with Cod 

Who dwells neither eh Mosque nor Church nor Temple 

But ia the pure heart . . . 

or In verses by Jalal ad-Din Rumi: 

1 adore not the cross nor the crescent 

1 am not giaour or a Jew 

East nor West, Land nor Sea is my home 

1 have no kin nor with angel nor gnome 

I am wrought nor of fire nor of foam 

Soul and body transcending 

I live in the soul of my loved one anew. 

Such a view could hardly fail, despite the deep-rooted attachment of 
Per^iian Jews to their own heritage, to make a sSxong impre^ion on their 
mind$. There is even documentary evidence from the Jews in the Arabic- 
speaking environment of Bagdad and Egypt which attests as early as the 
tenth century^ to the penetration of Sufic thoughts into Hebrew circles as 
evidenced from fragments of the GenizaA. Hebrew tnmslitcratiDns from 
Sufic thoughts of Hallaj, the famous mystic of the tenth century, of 
Chazali (d. uii), the greatest of the Islamic theologians, and later 
material prove an early encroachment of Islamic Sufism and It is not 
unlikely that these Persian transliterations of Sufic thought into Hebrew 
represent the result of the same tendency. 

Minkli4r&s 

Persian Jews combined with their admiration for Persian poetry the 
love for the pictorial art and miniatures of their neighbors. It should 
therefore not be surprising to find that to these Hebrew transliterations of 
a Nizami, S^L^adi, Hafiz, Jam! and to the Judeo-Persian poetry of a Shsthin 
and Imrani, colored illuminations were added which in color, technique, 
representation of figures, are hardly distinguishable from those illumina¬ 
tions in pure Persian poetical works* These miniatures could well be 
regarded as typical Persian artistic products were it not for the explanations 
added in Hebrew characters- Of these miniatures in Judeo-Persian manu¬ 
scripts twelve large illustrations in Nizami^s and SAirin and 

miniatures in his Haft Peikar are outstanding, as well as illuminations in 
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Jami's Yu^suf ami Zui^thi and the thirty-one il]um]nations in a Shahln 
manuscript* 

Again, many questions arise from these illuminations* Wc do not know 
whether this pictorial art WTis cultivated by Jewish artists or only the 
Hebrew explanations were the work of a Jewj whether there was a school 
of Jewish artists in existence specializing in this field j and if so, how far, 
if at all| co-operation w^ent between Jewish and Persian scholars and 
artists* An interesting example of co-operation in this field bcEw'ccn Jewish 
scholars and religious leaders of Persia is provided by a manuscript of 
Bible illustrations dating back to the time of Shah Abbas I and preserved 
now in the Morgan Library in New York. It was in 1607 that there 
arrived in Isfahan from Cracow an ambassador on behalf of Pope Clement 
VIII, who wished to isolidt the tolerance of the Shah toward the Christians 
in Persia and also to ask for his aid in a war against the Turks. As a 
present from the Polish cardinal of Cracow, this ambassador submitted a 
manuscript of Bible illustrations containing cighty'Six full-page miniatures 
of Old Testament illustrations* These Illustrations, probably from the 
middle of the thirteenth centurj\ had at the bottom an explanation in 
Latin made in Naples about 1^00. Shah Abbas I, after receipt of this 
manuscript, gave orders take an expert mu 11a [clergyman] to the 
Christian missionarj^ and to get from him the meaning of each picture and 
insert ii below in the Persian tongue.’’ 

Owning to unknown circumstances, probably after the destruction of 
Isfahan in the Afghan-Perslan w^rs in 1722, these illustrations came back 
via Cairo to London where they were for sale in 1833 and were later, in 
1916, purchased by J* Pierpont Morgan of New York, It must have been 
quite surprising to find that these illustrations contained not only the 
explanatory text in the original l^ttji and the Persian translation as 
ordered by Shah Abbas, but also Hebrew transliterations of the Persian 
text at the margins of each miniature. Whether the Shah had ordered a 
Persian Jew to add explanations in Hebrew or a Jew who got possession of 
the iltxistrations added the Hebrew' to the Persian and I^tln of his owm 
initiative can hardly be decided* The fact, however, sheds light on the 
existence of Jewish copyists and scribes in Isfahan, the residence of Abbas I, 
and may serv^e to indicate a dose contact bctw'ccn Jewish and Persian 
scholars. 

A dear proof of Intellectual co-operation in Isfahan of the eighteenth 
century is furnished by a Persian source, namely, the famous “Memoirs” of 
Sheik Mohammed Ali Hazin (169-" * 779 )* TaiiMirai ai This 

Persian traveler and scholar was very eager to obtain reliable information 
from representatives of the various religions and established contact with 
a learned Jew in Isfahan. About this we read in his book: “Among the 
Jewish inhabitants in Isfahan, who, ^ they believe, have been dwellers in 
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that town since the time of Moses, there was one named Shuaib, the most 
learned of his brethren. I gained his confidence and took him to my house. 
From him I learned the Bible and its interpretations which were written 
out for me, and Informed myself of the truth of all that they maintain.” 

Judffij-Periiaft Poetry 

These productions of Judeo-Persian literature in the field of Bible studies 
and the Hebrew transliterations of classical Pcrsiaji poetry are, however, 
not the only expressions of the literary' awakening of Persian Jewry which 
can be traced back to the times of the M ongol 1 1 -khan s’ rule over Persia 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The creative abilities and in¬ 
tellectual vitality of Persian Jews opened another field of Judeo-Perslan 
cultural activity. Under the influence of classical Persian poetry, there 
arose Jewish poets who, closely following the patterns of Persian verse, 
began to compose poetry devoted to Jewish subjects. 

The man who can be balled as a pioneer of Judeo-Pcrslan poetry, as the 
first Jewish poet in the Persian language so far known to us, first in time 
and in importance, was Maulana Shahin. Scanty as are the data concerning 
his life, we know that he was born at the end of the thirteenth century 
in Shiraa, the seat of a large Jewish community, and wrote during the 
rule of the Mongol Il-khan Abu Safid al-Behadur (1316-1356), to whom 
he dedicated his first work. 

Inspired by a keen desire to promote a knowledge of the Jewish past 
among his fellow Jews, Shahin applied the form, meter, structure and 
language of Persian classical poetry, particularly of Firdusi and Nizami, 
to the biblical narrative. His lifework represents nothing less than a 
poetical commentary on the Bible, a poetical paraphrase of the Pentateuch, 
known as Sfiarh Shn/tifi d lla-Tardi^ written in Persian with 

Hebrew characters, and divided into a *^Book of Genesis,” a Moses Book,” 
an “Ezra Book” and an “Ardeshir Book,” It is an Efos a/ the le^sh Past 
in Persian, shaped after Firdusi’s Efos of the Iranian Past. By selecting 
Jewish themes as the subject of his poetry and by celebrating the heroes 
of the Bible, prtlcularly Moses, in a way typical of Persian classical poetry, 
Shahin has put the past of Israel in Iranian garb, and has thus produced the 
most typical literary expression of the association between Israel and Iran. 
He must have been consdotis of the originality of his achievement, for he 
speaks of himself as having kindled a new lamp in composing this work to 
tell everyone of the greatness of Moses. 

In making biblical themes and heroes the content of his poetry, Shahin 
combined Persian art and form with Israel’s religion and history. He used 
three heterogeneous sources and combined them into one organic entity. 
Along with a thorough knowledge of the Bible and Rabbinic literature 
(Talmud, Midmshim) he, the Persian Jew of the fourteenth century, 
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showed an amazing mastery also of the Koran and Islamic tradition, and 
an equally great knowledge of classical Persian poetry* His work testifies 
to his wide Jewish knowledge and consciousness, and reveals the degree of 
assimilation and absorption of the cultural values of his environment* 

It seems that with his Ept^d Shahin satisfied the particular taste of his 
countrymen j it must have enjoyed great popularity- He lives on in the 
memory of Persian Jews as “our Mai>ter/^ ^-Maulana” Shahin, as the 
founder of Judeo-Persian poetiy'j as the Firdusi of the Jews. It is indicative 
of his popularity that manuscripts of his works were widely spread among 
many Jewish communities throughout the Persian-speaking Diaspora, to 
Shiraz, Teheran, Bukhara, Balkhj Samarkand and elsewhere, where they 
were read and ^studied in synagogues and at home. Yet Shahin^s work 
might have fallen into oblivion and been entirely forgotten were it not for 
a Jewish scholar from Bukhara, Simon Chacham, who, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century rescued part of Shahin^s literary heritage, the Genesis 
Book and the Mose> Book^ by publishing it In Jerusalem. 

It was in the very birthplace of Shahin, in Shira^j that two centuries 
later a successor in the person of the Jewish poet Imrani appeared. Inspired 
by Shahin^s poetical paraphmse of the Pentateuch, Imrani made the post- 
Mosaic period of the Bible, the historical books from Joshua to King;s, 
until the time of Solomon, the object of his poetical presentation* Closely 
following the example set by Shahin, in method, form and language, 
combining al^o (though to a lesser degree) Islamic and Persian sources 
with the biblical narrative, Imrani in 1523 wrote his Faih N^ma (The 
Book of the Conquest) which, due to its resemblance in style, wa^ 
erroneously attributed to Shahin, 

Imrani is also the author of Ganj Nama (The Book of Treasures), 
composed in 1536^; it is a poetical paraphrase of the Mi$hna treatise Pirk^ 
which is used, however, oAly as a frame for themes of general 
meditation and religious contemplation. 

Evidently that type of Judeo-Persian poetry' initiated by Shahin and 
foUowcd by Imrani was quite popular, for it was continued by another 
Jewish poet called Yehuda t-arij of his A^akAztift al-Pand (The Treasure 
House of Exhortation) only a small part (151 verses) has come dowm to us. 

It is not surprising that neither Shahin nor Imrani nor Lari, so ty'pically 
Persian in their compositions, entered the annals of Persian literature. By 
using Hebrew characters for their poetry^ they prevented it from becoming 
known to their Persian Moslem neighbors* 

Ufider iis S^f^ivid 

The Safavids, the new dynasty which ruled for more than two centuries, 
put Persia on entirely new foundations, very different from those of the 
Il-khan rulers. By introducing Shi^ as the state religion, by establishing a 
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powerfol hierarchy of the clergy, and by regarding all nonbelievers as 
ritually unclean, the Safavid rukrs effected a change in the political and 
cultural climate^ and thi^ change had far-reaching repercussions on all 
aspects of Jewish life. 

To Illustrate the changed atmosphere, It might suffice to mention the 
attitude of Shah Tahmasp (1524-1526) toward the famous English 
traveler and merchant, Anthony Jenkinson. Upon arrival in Kaavin, then 
the capita] of the Safavidsj with a letter from Queen Elizabeth of England, 
he was Immediately ordered to depart; “Oh thou unbeliever,” said the 
Shahj “we have no need for friendship with the unbelievers!” Or again, 
Shah Isma^il II (1576-1577) hesitated to mint new coins of silver or gold 
because he could not bear the idea that these coins, which had on their 
obvci:se the Mohammedan confession of faith, should be touched by and 
fall into the hands of nonbelievers- Another shah threw a golden ring 
into the sea when he heard that It had been made by a Christian goldsmiths 
Shah Sefi 11 (1667*1694), at the advice of his chief minister, changed 
his name into Sulaimanp “in order to prevent that the Jews, having 
practiced some sorcery upon his person . + * have any power over him.” 

A change for the better was effected only through Shah Abbas I (1587- 
1629), the outstanding Safavid ruler. He introduced extensive reforms to 
weaken the theocratic basis of the state which his predecessors had bulk up, 
to free Persia from the fetters of its all-too-powerful Shi^a clergy, and to 
put an end to the political, economic and cultural isolation of Persia. Shah 
Abbasj realizing that the most urgent requirement for Persia was increased 
papulation and economic tie$ with the outride world, fundamentally 
changed the policy of the state toward non-Moslems and foreigners. Far 
from being antagonistic toward Europeans and nonbelievers, as his prede^ 
cessors had been, he encouraged the immigration of foreigners, merchants, 
settlers and artisans from neighboring countries such as Armenia, Georgia, 
Turkey, as well a^ from Europe. By granting freedom of rcligicin and 
special privileges and facilities to all those who were ready to come to his 
territorj', he was able to succeed in this purpose* It was his liberal and 
tolerant attitude that made Persia at that time the meeting place of 
European envoys, emissaries, diplomats, merchant-adventurers, missionaries 
—all eager to obtain commercial, political or religious concessions and 
privileges. Never before in the history of Persia's relationship with the 
outside world were the ties between Persia and Europe, economically and 
politically, closer. 

This dose rcUtionshIp between Persia and Europe did not fail to have 
its effect on Judeo-Perslan literature. It was because of this contact that the 
literary activities of Persian Jews became known for the first time to the 
outside world. Jewish history is particularly Indebted to the Italian 
diplomat and traveler, Giambattista Vechietti (1J52-1619), for having 
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brought to Europe knowledge of Judeo-Persian literature (In the form of 
Jiideo-Per!>lan manuscripts). On behalf of Pope Gregory Xlll^ toward 
the end of the sixteenth century (1584)^ Vechietti went to the East en¬ 
trusted with a double mission, to condJiate the Patriarch of Alexandria 
and to enlist the assistance of the Persians in the Pope^s fight against the 
Turks. Unlike other envoys and diplomats of that time, Vechietti com¬ 
bined with his diplomatk pursuit a great interest in old manuscripts and 
versions of the Bible, It is of utmoist significance that it was the city of Lar 
from which some of his material originated. It is expressly stated that in 
t 6 oi he commenced the revision of the Persian translation of the Pslams 
and other biblical books in Lar, 

Lar was not only the home of a Jewish poet but must have been the 
seat of a school of scribes, translators and copyists who devoted themselves 
with great zeal to the cultivation of Jewish traditional values and to 
translating or copying books of the Holy Scripture into the Persian 
language^ written, how^ever, in Hebrew characters^ Not a few^ of the 
Judeo-Persian manuscripts found today in European libraries and con¬ 
taining translations of the prophets Isatah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel as 
well as of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Ruth, Ezra and Nchemlah, 
Chronicles and the translactons of apocryphal books such as Tobit, Judith, 
Bel and the Dragon, Megilat Antiochus and others, can be traced In their 
geographical origin to Lar, where in the first decade of the seventeenth 
centuiy' they were either translated or copied by a zealous group of Jewish 
scholars. 

Undi*r SAaA Ai&ai // 

The second part of the seventeenth century for the Jews of Persia^ 
a time of great suffering and persecution. The conception of the riEual 
undeanliness of the Persian jew, which led to the introduction of a 
special headgear for all jew^ in Persia and to a crusade against secret, 
cabbalistic Hebrew books, culminated under Shah Abbas II in the forced 
conversion of all the Jews in Persia, a catastrophe which brought them to 
the very brink of destruction. This persecution, a tragic parallel to the 
Inquisition of Spain centuries earlier,'^* regarded as “more cruel than 
that of the time of Ahasucrus and Haman, more terrible than that of the 
time of Hadrian,came as an unexpected blow. The Je^vs were thrown 
*^into dreadful consternation when all of a sudden an edict from the king 
[Abbas U] was issued and published in every place in Persia, commanding 
them on pain of death to abjure the Jewish religion and profess thence¬ 
forth that of Mohammed.” 

The available sources describe In great detail how the Jews w'cre 
compelled to abandon their religion, how the synagogties were closed, 
how they were forced to eat meat boiled in milk in order to emphasize 
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their break with Jewish tradition, how they were now called Jadid al¬ 
lslam and were taken to the mosque sJid instructed in their new religion. 
The heroic resistance of the Jews led to the phenortienon of **MarranoSj** 
or Anusim, and for years they lived a dual religious life, in secret remain- 
ing Jews while confessing Islam officially. Only when it became evident, 
after almost seven years of forced conversion, that ‘Whatever pretenses the 
Jews made to Mohammedanism, they still practiced Judaism, so that It 
was necessary to permit them again to become bad Jews because they 
could not make good Mussulmans,'’ did the vizier and leaders of the 
ShiSi dergy allow them to return to their former religion. 

In such an atmosphere of hatred and intolerance, when all the energies 
and efforts of Persian Jews had to be concentrated on physical survivaj, 
one could hardly expect any kind of literary activity on their part. 
The kind of Judeo-Persian literature that was nevertheless produced 
bears all the marks of the time and mirrors the grim and tragic reality of 
Jewish life. 

It was in the city of Kashan that the torch of Jewish learning was 
rekindled in the seventeenth century and it was there that the martyr¬ 
dom of Persian Jewry found its literary expression in a Judeo-Persian 
chronicle entitled Kit&b-i Anuii: Ths Book 0/ she Events of ihe Forced 
Conversiitfis of Persian Jevery to Islam; its author W 3 S the Jewish poet 
Babai ibn Lutf from Kashan, himself not only an eyewitness, but a 
victim of the events. The poet began his work in the very midst of the 
persecutions under Shah Abbas 11 in the year 1656 and his chronicle covers 
the events from 1617 down to his own time. His account is one of the 
most important sources we possess for this or for any other period of the 
history of the Persian Jews. From no other source in Persian or in any 
other language do we obtain such an interesting glimpse Into the inner life 
of the Jewish communities in Persia of the seventeenth century. His work 
is a mine of information in regard to their political persecution, their life as 
Marranos, their geographical distribution and economic structure, their 
religious customs, superstitions, places of pilgrimage and names. 

It sheds a most interesting light on the relationship between the authori¬ 
ties, the shah, the vizier, the governors, the clergy and the Jewsj at the 
same time it reveals the pettiness and jealousy, the lack of unity and leader¬ 
ship in the Ghettos of the Persian Diaspora, faults which in no small 
measure were responsible for the Jews’ political sufferings. 

The chronicle reflects also the personality of its author. He must have 
been a deeply religious Jew who interpreted the tragedy that had befalleni 
his people as a punishment for their own sins, for the neglect of Torah and 
mitzvot, and for disunity among their leaders, “In the period of the Flood 
there was a Noah, in another period there arose an Ezra, in our time 
there is no leader,” he exclaims; and adds, “Wc have neglected the five 
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books of MoscSj therefore God has delivered us for Jive jears to IsIaTUi we 
have abandoned the Torahj now we are forced to learn the Komrij we 
neglected the fast days, now we must fast the whole month of Ramadan, 
wc did not visit the synagogue, so God caused us to go to the mosque.” 

In language and form, In the arrangemenE of facts^ in the symbolism and 
in the metaphors, this chronicle, though written in Hebrew characters, is 
tjqjically Persiajip It bears witness to the great influence that Persian 
cl^sical poetry, especially Hafl^ and Sa^di, no less than Shah in and 
Imrani, had exerted on this Jewish poet of the late seventeenth century* 

Despite Its unique historical importance and its reliability, by no means 
lessened through its poetical form, its place within the annals of Jewish 
historiography has hardly been given due recognition. Yet this judeo- 
Persian chronicle could adequately be called the Emek Ha-Bakk^ or 
the Y&huda of Persian Jewry, for it made Jewish life in an Islamic 

country, and particularly the Galut within the Shi*a Islamic world, its 
main theme. 

Babai ibn Lutf, whose chronicle describes the events from 1617 to 
1656, found a continuator in his gnmdson Babai ibn Farhad, also of 
Kashan. In language, form, meter, symbolism and in the presentation of 
facts, his chronicle closely follows the work of his grandfather, leads to 
the events that occurred sixty years after Babai ibn Lutf’s reportj and 
covers the sufferings and persecuEion of Persian Jewry during the troubled 
times of the Persian-Afghan wars up to T72J* 

Among other literary productions of that time, mirroring the martyrdom 
of Persian Jews, mention should be made of a Judeo-Persian poet by the 
name of lVIa$hlah b. Raphael and also of Mulla Hizkijahu of Isfahan, 
whose elegies reveal the heroism, endurance and courage of the victims 
of the forced conversion p 

The sufferings oF Persian Jewry at that time were intensified by the 
disappointment caused through the Sabbatai Zevi episode,'* As in Turkey, 
so in Persia Sabbata^i SEevi aroused tremendous excitement, and Persian 
Jcttty, always in an attitude of Messianic expectation and yearning for the 
deliverance from the yoke of the Galutj was then in a perfect mood to 
receive the message of the new Messiah wth the utmost inner readiness. 
The only reference so far known to the reaction of Persian Jewry to Sab- 
batai Zeyi illustrates this readiness. From the French traveler J. Chardin, 
an eyewitness of the events in 1666, we hear: 

I remember, when I was in Hyrcania in 1666, just at the time when the 
Jews of ^Turkey made so much ado about a false Messiah by the name of 
Sabbatat 2 Ievi—that also the Jews of Hyrcania believed like the others that 
the redeemer for whom they had so vainly waited so long, had arrived. They 
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left their houses, went out in the fields, covered thcinselvcs with sack and 
ashes, f.^sting and praying (or the appearance of the Messiah. 

The governor of the province sent to them asking: “What are you doing, 
you poor devils, thus to abandon your work, instead of thinking of paying 
your taxes:” “The taxes, sir,” they answered, “wc shall not have to pay any 
more, our redeemer has arrived,” They negotiated with the governor of the 
province to allow them to offer their prayers without interruption, for the 
lime being—if within three months the redeemer would not appear with a 
strong hand in Persia, they would very promptly pay the taxes they owed. 

Jewish Colony in China 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century', in the time of the Safavlds, 
another center of Jewish settlements appears on the horizon of Jewish 
history. This is the Jewish community in Kai feng Fu in China, of which 
nothing was known before then. 

Its romantic discovery in 1607 by European missionaries, its history as 
revealed by stone inscriptions and the question of its origin—did the 
original immigrants penetrate into China along the sea route via India, or 
along the land route via Khorasan and Turkestan?—cannot be dealt with 
here. Mention oE these Jews is justified, however, because their liturgy 
and literature show a distinct Judeo-Persian influence. 

Persian touches in the writings of these Chinese Jews are very numerous. 
They divnde the Pentateuch into fifty-three sections as do the Persian 
Jews and, like them, count tw'enty-scvcn letters of the Hebrew alphabet by 
treating the final letters as separate consonants. The instructions in their 
prayer books are given in Persian, they' call their religious leader, their 
rabbi, with the Persian word Usiadhj a Hebrew inscription in their syna¬ 
gogue contains lines in the Persian language; to a Chinese manuscript of 
Genesis a colophon in Judeo-Persian is attached, and in their prayer books 
“the rubrics are all in Persian and most of the Kzmonim therein also 
exist among the Persian Jews.” The manuscript of their Pesach Haggada 
contains verses translated into Judeo-Persian. 

All this indicates that this Chinese Jewish colony was liturgically and 
linguistically under the influence of the Jews of Persia. 

AWfr Shah {173^-1747) Judeo-Persian Literature 

The dynastic struggles, the anarchy and revolts that fill the pages of 
the history of Persia in the eighteenth century, following the overthrow 
of the Safavids by the Afghan dynasty in 172-2 under Mahmud, niade 
the whole of Persia a vast battlefield. While Persia faced the Afghan 
invaders from the east it had to encounter the Turkish invaders from 
the west and the Russians from the north. This was hardly a time for 
cultural concentration and relaxation. “At a time when the Mohammedans 
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fought against each other, how much less safe were the Jews?” cscclaimed 
the Jewish chronicler, Babai ibn Farhad, of that period. These dynastic 
changes and struggles meant for the Jews only ‘‘that they fell into the 
hands of new oppressors.” 

From out of this chaos there arose a man who at least for a short while 
brought back to Persia order and stability; he also has a particular signifi¬ 
cance for the Jews and Judeo-Persian literature. The man was Nadir 
Shah. Not only was he one of the greatest military geniuses of the 
(he restored Persia’s military power and extended her frontiers far into 
India and Afghanistan) but he was at the same time a kind of religious 
reformer and thinker. With his ascent to power, he abolished Shi‘a Islam 
as state religion, which it had been under his Safavid predecessors, and 
replaced it with Sunna Islam. Motivated by religious as well as political 
considerations, he not only aimed at a unification of Sunna and Shi‘a but' 
fostered the idea of a universal religion, comprising Islam, Christianity, 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism. It was with this purpose in mind that he 
arranged public religious disputations in which the various relig^om repre¬ 
sentatives participated and in which the Shah showed an amazing degree 
of tolerance. As his court physician he appointed the Jesuit Father 
Louis Bazin. Nadir Shah took a great Interest in the holy books of all 
religions and it is reported that he ordered the translation of the New 
and the Old Testament into Persian. He sent a mulla to Isfahan to collect 
such Jew's, Armenians and Franks as were considered necessary for this 
translation. The translation of the New Testament was started in May, 
1740, with the help of Roman Catholic missionaries and Orthodox 
Armenian monks, w'hile the translation of the Old Testament was en¬ 
trusted to Jewish rabbis. Also the Koran w-as ordered to be translated into 
Persian. Of the Old Testament only the Pentateuch and the Psalms seem 
to have been completed, by a Jew from Isfahan, Baba ben Nuriel, copies 
of which are preserved. 

Nadir Shah’s importance for the Persian-speaking Jews manifested itself 
not only In his tolerant attitude but also in the establishment of a new 
Jewish settlement, out of which a center of Judeo-Perslan culture emerged. 
This settlement was in Meshhed, his own residence. 

Meshhed, the holy city of Shiites in Persia, seat of the mausoleum of 
Imam Riza, the most important place of pilgrimage for the Shl'a Moslems, 
was to become, under Nadir Shah, an important strategic point for the 
protection of the eastern borders of his empire. In order to increase its 
permanent population and not to have to rely on the fluctuating elements, 
the pilgrims, he transplanted groups of people from other corners of 
Persia to this city. Through this shi^ng of population, Meshhed became 
the seat of a Jewish community, which originated in Kazvln, in nothern 
Persia. Prior to Nadir Shah there were no Jews in Meshhed, for its holy 
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character excluded nonbelievers from this p^rt of Pers:ia. Neither the 
Safavid rulers nor the popuktion with its religious fanaticism would have 
permitted their holy dty to be ^^contaminated” even by the mere presence 
of Jews* Only Nadir Shah, a man with strong Sunna convictions, a foe 
of the Shl^a^ and bent on religious reforms, couJd dare, despite the opposi¬ 
tion of the Shi^a clergy, to establish a Jewish community in such a city. 

Without going into the development of the community thus created, 
we have evidence that it prospered economically as well as culturally. The 
exponent of the literary activities carried on here Si man Tob Melamed, 

a poet and philosopher, the spiritual leader through whom Meshhed en¬ 
tered the annals of Judeo-Persian literature. Melamed is the author of 
a collection of liturgical poetry in Judeo-Persian, parts of which 
were written in Pereian, as well as Aramaic and Hebrew, The poems often 
carry" his name in acrostic* Thoxigh his songs became a great source of 
inspiration for the Jews of Meshhed and other communities in central 
Asia and exerted great influence on their liturg)", his fame lies in his 
phllosophtcahreligious book, S^fer ar-rnA, a kind of commentary 

to MaEmonides’s teachings, dealing with IsraePs Galui existence and 
ultimate salvation* The work is strongly influenced by the ethical and 
Sufic ideas of Bahya ibn Pakudah^s Mo&ot For more than a 

century kept as a manuscript, this S^f^?r Huy^t ar-ra/i found a redeemer 
in an Afghan Jew, who printed it in Jerusalem in 189S. 

The tradition of Siman Tob Melamed was carried on even after the 
forced conversion of the whole community in 1S39, which led to the 
phenomenon of Jadid aldslamf Marrano Jcw& in an Islamic version, still 
in existence today^ as observed by the present writer during his stay in that 
city in 1936. Among the leading figures of this community, which secretly 
remained Jewish though officially Moslem, Mordecai ben Kaphael Aklar, 
known as Mulla Mu^, stands out prominently through his many con¬ 
tributions to Judeo-Persian literature. He translated into Judeo-Persian 
the prayer book for weekdays and Sabbath known as Orieg There 

is ali^ incorporated a Hebrew poem by another Jew from Meshhed, 
Solomon ben Mashiah* This poem describes the tragic events that led to 
the forced conversion of the community. Apart from his Oneg 
Mulk Murad translated into JudeoPersian S^HAotj Piyyurimj the A!ag- 
gada Jiel PesaA, These were published in Jerusalem after he succeeded 
in settling there, and there he died a few years ago, having served two 
generations as the secret Rav of the community in Meshhed. 

Biikftara 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the center of gravity in 
the field of Judeo-Perstan activities shifted to an area which until then had 
remained a rather unknown spot on the map of the Jewish Diaspora in 
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Asia, namely, Bukhara* Bukhara, once an important center of Islamic 
culture in central Asia and a rallying point of Islamic scholars and 
sciontis^ts, must have had a Jewish community from early days* However, 
the origin of the community is shrouded in great obscurity* The Jewish 
traveler of the twelfth century, Benjamin of Tudela, refers only to 
Samarkand and to the Jeadcr of its Jewish community, Rabbi Obadyii 
Ha-Nasi* The earliest authentic reference to Jews in Bukhara comes from 
an Arab chronicler of the thirteenth century', Ibn al-Fuw’ati, who reports 
that in 1140 a Mohammedan ordered the killing of all the Christians and 
Jews then living in Bukhara. It seems, however, that the Jews survived 
this threat, as al&o the vicissitudes which must have come upon them in 
consequence of the Mongolian invasion and the rule of Timur. Bukharian 
Jew'S entered the arena of Jewish history, however, only toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. They then gained prominence through their 
literary achievements in the field of Judeo^Persian literature which, dis¬ 
covered only in the nineteenth century , has shed an entirely new^ light on 
this least known group of the “Remnants of Israel” in Asia. 

Remote from the dynastic quarrels and civil w’ars on Persian soil, spared 
also the afflictions and persecutions that swept over their brethren in 
Persia, the Jews of Bukhara could devote themselves with a greater degree 
of leisure to literary activities in their own language than their brethren 
across the border. Their literary' heritage shows that they possessed Jewish 
scholars, poets and translators, who, with great scholarly and intelleclual 
perfection, cultivated the field of JudeoTorsian poetry in their own 
particular dialect* 

The outstanding contribution to Judeo-Persian literature by these Je^vish 
scholars of Bukhara was made by the poet Maulana Yussuf Yahudl (i6B8- 
1755), An exponent of that branch of Persian poetry^ in Hebrew characters 
which goes back to Shah in and Imrani and which in previous centuries 
was deeply appreciated by Persian Jews, he became the author of a famous 
ode, Mukhammof^ devoted to the praise and glory of Moses, and of 
Haft Brad&rar^ (The Seven Brothers)j based on the Midrash of the 
martyrdom of the seven brothers and their motherp These w^orks, together 
with his hymns in honor of biblical heroes such as Elijah, as w'ell as other 
poems bearing his name in acrostic, some of which are bilingual and tri¬ 
lingual, form even today an integral part of the spiritual heritage of the 
Persian-speaking Jews of Bukhara. His Tafsir to Megilat Aniiochtts 
deserves particular mention* 

Yusuf Yahudi was not less fruitful as translator. Many of the Zefnlrot 
of Israel Najara, which are incorporated in the collection of the Judeo- 
Persian songbooks, such as YismsA Yhra^lt introduced into Judeo- 
Persian lilerature by Yusuf. He must have inspired many of his con¬ 
temporaries, since in his time a “School of Jewish Poets” was established 
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in Bukhara and they, following his example^ coJtiposed Judeo-Persian 
poetry. 

Among these Bukharian poets was Benjamin ben Mishal, known also 
as Amina, who not only published Esier in Judeo-Persian trans¬ 

lation in metric form but also translated into Judeo-Pcrslan some poems by 
Salomon ibn Gabirol, such as Azi^rof and Yigd^L It is quite likely that a 
Daniel Apocalypse, Danhl Natjja^ of a Khodja Bukhari (1705) goes 
back to this Amina, 

Of the many other Jewish poets of that dixle, whose names arc pre^ 
served in acrostics, special mention should be made of Elisha ben Samuel, 
also known as Mulla Raghib, who translated into JudeO'Persian the 
romantic story of ^^Balaam and Joseph,after the Hebrew version of 
Abraham ben Chisdai^ under the title apid ^Ae Sufi (The 

Prince and the Dervish). 

One of the finest poetical products in the Bukharian Jewish dialect 
came from the Jewish poet ibn Abu-MCheir, In his famous Khodaidiid 
he narrates the tragic story of a Jewish merchant by the name of Nathaniel 
(Khodaidad) who, refusing to become a Mohammedan despite all the 
promises and temptations of the Mohammedan ruler and his Moham¬ 
medan neighbors, died a martyr* In making this touching and mo\nng 
event the object of his poem, (he author gives on interesting picture of 
the religious and paiitlcal conditions in which the Jeu^ of Bukhara lived 
in the second part of the eighteenth century, under the ruJe of the Emir 
Masum (1788). At the same time this work furnished a most authentic 
contribution to the linguistic peculiarities of the Persian poetry of Bu¬ 
kharian Jews (publ. by SaJemann 1897), 

This Bukhari an-Jewish school of poets seemed to have had a great share 
in the popularisation also of Persian classical poetry^ and cultivated that 
branch wnth particular eagerness. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century Bukharian Jews seem to 
have ceased their creative activityj at any rate w'c have little knowledge 
about them. However^ their cultural development was dedsively in¬ 
fluenced by a a messenger from Morocco, R, Joseph b. Maman al- 

Maghrebi, who is credited with a revival of religious and cultural life of 
the Bukharian Jews, which led them at the end of the nineteenth century 
to emigrate to Palestine, where, as we shall see, they again began to play 
a decisive and active role in the promotion of Judeo-Persian literature, 

AfgAani^Sm 

The literary activities of the Jews in centers such as Meshhed and 
Bukhara seem to have inspired Jews in Afghanistan, about whom hitherto 
little was known. Though Afghanistan, as part of medieval Khorasan, 
entered Jewish history in the ninth century particularly through Hivi al- 
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Balkhi of the city of Balkh, and through Jew's from Maimauch, Merv, 
and Ghazna, Afghanistan Jewish life fell into oblivion until Judeo-Persian 
literary evidence in the nineteenth century shed, unexpectedly, new light 
on these long-forgotten Remnants of Israel. 

The history of the Jews In Afghanistan in the nineteenth century is 
closely connected with that of the Jews of Persia, particularly of Meshhed, 
Here it can only be stated that no other event so considerably affected the 
map of the Jewish Diaspora in x^sia and also in Afghanistan as the 
destruction of the community m Meshhed. As a result of the forced con¬ 
version, many of the Jews of Meshhed fled and found a haven of refuge 
not only in Bukhara and Samarkand, but also in the territory of Afghani¬ 
stan, in Herat, Maimaneh, Kabul and Kandahar, where the more tolerant 
Sunna Islam allowed them to live as Jews. These fu^tives created new 
Jewish settlements or increased already existing ones, bringing a new spirit 
to the stagnant cultural life of Afghanistan Jewry. The origin of .Afghan¬ 
istan Jewry of the nineteenth century, from Meshhed, is w'dl attested by 
one of the leading rabbis of Herat, Mulk Matltyahu ^rji: “Our fore¬ 
fathers used to live in Meshhed under Persian rule but in consequence of 
the persecutions which occurred against them my forefathers came to 
Herat to live under Afghan rule.” 

Without any contact with the outside world, Afghanistan Jews led a 
religious and cultural life of their own and produced liturgical and 
religious poetry in Judeo-Persian and in Hebrew which can be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to Judco-Persian literature. It tvas in particular 
the Garji family, successively the leading rabbis of Herat, who wrote 
commentaries on the Bible and on the Psalms such as Sef^r Hsnukkitt 
Zion, Sefetr lAinhat Shmuel, TehtUim, Bsjer Ow?g Shabbat and 

others. 

These and other literary treasures would have remained unknown but 
for the migration of Afghanistan Jews to Jerusalem where, thanks to 
another Jewish family from Herat, the Shauloff brothers, much of the 
literature of the Afghan Jews was published. Through the initiative of the 
Shauloffs, deeply devoted to their own literature, the Safer Hay at ar-ruk 
by Si man Tob Melamed was published as well, thus symbolizing the close 
ties that bound Jew's from Meshhed with Jew's from Afghanistan. 

Jerttsalem: The Center of JtuleO'Periian Activities 

Judeo-Persian literature experienced an unforeseen development toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, not in Persia itself, however, but in 
Jerusalem. This was due to a wave of immigration of Persian-speaking 
Jews from Bukhara, Turkestan, Afghanistan and Persia into Palestine. 
Almost parallel with the Hovevei Zion movement from Russia,"* but 
probably without direct contact, a great number of Persian-speaking Jews, 
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imbued with a passionate love for Zion, set out for Palestine and in a 
continuous stream poured into the Holy Land* They came from Teheran 
and Shiraz, from Hamadan, Yezd and Isfahan^ from Kashan and Meshhed, 
from Herat and Kabul, from Bukhara and Samarkand and from many 
other centers of Jewish settlements in the Middle East. They settled in 
Tiberias and Safedj in Haifa and Jaffa (TeLAviv)^ but the bulk of these 
lovers of Zion went to Jerusalem and established there a colony of 
Persian-speaking Jews, It was particularly the Jew& of Bukhara w^ho went 
exclusively to Jerusalem; in 1889 they established a “Society of the 
Lovers of Zion*^ and built, in 1893, a Sh^Ahufia, also called ReAovo^i the 
present Bukhatian quarter of Jerusalem, which in the course of time 
became the focal point of the settlement of Persian-speaking Jews. 

The establishment of this Jewish-Persian colony in Jerusalem not only 
opened a new chapter in the history of the urban colonization of that city, 
but inaugurated a new epoch in the history of Judeo-Persian literary 
activities* The leaders of the Persian-speaking colony in Jerusalem, 
though content w^ith having attained the realization of their long hoped- 
for return to the Holy Land, w^crc eager to hdp their brethren, in both 
a spiritual and a physical sense, who still remained in the lands of their 
origin. They intended to create stronger ties between ^^Zion and Iran,” 
between Jerusalem and the Remnants of Israel in the remote Oriental 
Diaspora, by offering them religious education and inspiration. With this 
consideration in mind the leaders of that Persian-speaking colony embarked 
on a unique enterprise, with far-reaching rraults for the cultural level of 
each of the Persian-speaking groups. The enterprise was the establishment 
in Jerusalem of a publishing centerj a printing press, for Judeo-Persian 
literature, intended to rescue the lUerary legacy that Persian Jews had 
brought Hith them in the form of manuscripts. These works were to be 
printed ajid distributed among all Persian-speaking Jews, in Palestine and 
abroad. Though the press was established prtly as a token of gratitude 
for having reached the land of their hopes, partly to honor the memory 
of their forefathers, it was destined to bring about a decisive change in 
the history of the Judec^Persian literature, not yet recognized in its far- 
reaching effects. Though Jerusalem was not the first place of Judeo-Persian 
printing activities, and some Judeo-Persian books had been previously 
published by European scholars as well as by Bukharian Jew5 (particularly 
in Vienna and Vllna by the latter)—not to mention the first Judeo-Persian 
print of any time in Constantinople in [546—Jerusalem became the 
exclusive center of Judeo-Persian printing activities* From then on all 
the liturgical and literary needs of Persian^peaking Jews were satisfied 
from Jersualcm and its Judeo-Persian press. 

It can hardly be attempted nor is it intended here even to enumerate 
the results of these printing and publishing activities in Jerusalem during 
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two de<adcs; their extent and quantity would preclude such a survey. 
Almost everything that was thought fit to strengthen the religious and 
literary interests of Persian-speaking Jews was printed and published- 
Every field of Jewish literature, Bible, Bible commentaries, prayer books 
for every occasion, Rabbinical wTitmgs, Mishna and religious philos¬ 
ophy, medieval Jewish poetry, Piyyattm^ SeUfiot, Midrashim, 

historical narratives, anthologies of songs and stories—all this wp trans¬ 
lated into Judeo-Persian, printed and distributed. Even secular literature 
from other than Jewish sources, such as parts of the Arahian Nighfs^ and 
a part of Shakespeare’s Comedy 0/ Errort, which appealed greatly to the 
imagination of the Oriental Jew, found its way to the translators and 
printers. 

Thus for the first time the Jewish world at large began to realize the 
quantity and quality of a hitherto unknown branch of Jewish literature. 

It is of great significance that these Judeo-Pcrslan publishing activities 
represented a collective effort, a cooperative endeavor of all the various 
groups of Persian-speaking Jewry; Jews of Bukhara joined hands with 
the Jew's of Persia and Afghanistan and participated in the greatest com¬ 
mon cultural enterprise in the history of Oriental Jewry. 

Among the many outstanding figures of the various Pereian^peaking 
communities, although many of them would deserve special reference, 
only tw'o, one from Samarkand and one from Bukhara, can be presented 
here. 

Solomon Babajan b. Plnchasof of Samarkand, an editor, author, trans¬ 
lator and publisher, entered the field of Judeo-Perslan publications with 
his translation of Job, which was followed by Judeo-Persian translations 
of Judah Ha-Levi’s Mi Kamok/ia, Solomon ibn Gabirol’s Keter MelkAut 
and other liturgical and religious poetry. However, his great^t service 
to Judeo-Persian literature was closely connected with the Hibhat Zion 
movement of Oriental Jews. A great part of the literary output in Jeru¬ 
salem w'as clearly aimed at the furthering of the ideals of Zion and at 
promoting the knowledge of the Hebrew language among those Jew's who 
remained in Central Asia. A typical expression of this tendency w^ the 
Judeo-Persian translation of Ahehet Zion, with all its romantic biblical 
background; so, too, the translation of the lltilikvah into Judeo-Persian 
was attached to many of the Judeo-Persian publications. 

However, this tendency was manifested also in lexicographical and 
linguistic treatises intended to familiarize the Persian-speaking Jews with 
the Hebrew language and to enable them to attain a sound knowledge 
of Hebrew, if and when they began to immigrate into Jhilwtine. This trend 
is evident in a Hebrew-Persian-Russian dictionary, Sefer Kkzur Ha-MHlimj 
by David b. Jacob Chwailof, published in 19^7 Jerusalem; it contained 
about five thousand words in Persian, with their Russian and Hebrew 
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equivalents in Hebrew transcription. The whole edition of this iinguistic 
guide was sent to Bukhara for distribution among the Jews, many of 
whom, under the influence of Russia, were familiar with the Russian 
language* 

A more Interesting and even more curious document is the Minim 
S/tisAa by Solomon Babajan b. Pinchasof of Samarkand (JerusaJem, 1909), 
a dictionary in si 5 c languages (all in Hebrew characters) with which the 
author intended to provide a linguistic equipment for all those Jews of 
Central Asia who intended to come to Palestine. In the brief Hebrew 
preface to this little language guide the author says: have composed It 

for the use of our Jewish brethren who intend to go to Jerusalem, to 
enable them to learn all the knguages necessary—without too much 
trouble and effort.” 

As such necessary languages in addition to Persian there appear Russian, 
French (later, in the second edition Ladino), Arabic, Turkish and Hebreiv, 
That this ^^philological Baedeker” was in great demand and fulfilled its 
purpose is borne out by the fact that it went into tw'o editions, the second 
of which appeared in 1912* 

When the history of this Nikhat Zhft movement among Oriental Jews 
comes to be written, it will bo recognized how important a role Zion 
played in the thoughts and feelings of central Asiatic Jew's, and how 
Jerusalem, thanks to these literary endeavors, has become in a very real 
sense a spiritual reservoir and cultural center for Persian-speaking Jem 
and for Oriental Jews in general. 

Shnaft 

Judeo-Persian publishing activities in Jerusalem are intimately con¬ 
nected with the name of a great Jew from Bukhara, Simon Chacham. 
Born in 1S43 in Bukhara, to which his father, Eliahu, had emigrated from 
Bagdad, he received a thorough Jewish education and became deeply 
rooted in Jewish tradition* Simon Chacham then went in rSgo to Jeru¬ 
salem, to join the opidly increasing colony of Bukharian Jews. It was In 
Jerusalem that he began his majiifold activities as author, translator, 
editor and publisher. 

With the establishment of the Judeo-Persian printing center in Jeru¬ 
salem, he brought to prras for publication not only his own literary 
compositions and translations but also many of the manuscripts written 
by his Bukharian countrymen and by Persian authors. 

The Jong, impressive list of Judeo-Persian publications which are due 
to the jnltiative of Simon Chacham, to his functions as editor, translator 
or author, contains almost everything which could meet the religious and 
liturgical needs of his fellow Jews. Without intending to give here a full 
bibliography of his works and a detailed description of his contribution. 
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special mcntioTi should be made of his Judeo-Persiaji translation of the 
biblical novel Ahabat Zhn by Abraham Mapu. It appeared in Jerusalem 
in 1908, and became immediately such 3 popular book among Oriental 
Jews that a second edition was printed in 191 2-+ Simon Chacham was 
himself so enthusiastic about this novel that he concluded his translation 
with the following words: “Whoever reads this book only once, has cer¬ 
tainly not yet comprehended it} he who reads it tudee has only slightly 
understood its contents} only he who reads it thrice will fully grasp its 
meaning and penetrate into the depths of Its ideas} but even he who reads 
it a hundred times ujitil he knows it by heart will certainly wish to read it a 
hundred and one times.” 

A special service was rendered by Simon Chacham in publishing part of 
the Ejxif of the Jevoish Past by Maulana Shahin of Shiraz of the four¬ 
teenth century; to this work he added his own poetical compositions. Of 
great service, too, w'as his publication of the Judeo-Persian translation of 
the Shulhan Aruky under the title Likutei Dinim, prepared by his country¬ 
man Abraham Aminoff, the leading rabbi of the Bukharian colony of 
Jerusalem. These and many other publications were thus preserved and 
saved from oblivion through the literary efforts of Simon Chacham and his 
collaborators. 

The crown and glory of his literary contributions, however, is his 
translation of the Hebrew Bible Into the Judeo-Persian dialect of the 
Bukharian Jews. It w'as a custom among the Jews of Bukhara to have the 
Bible explained, in schools and especially in the synagogue, orally, by a 
metur%emany or translator, on the basis of a commentary which had been 
orally transmitted. This oral method created in the course of centuries 
differences of text versions and explanations, departing from the tradi¬ 
tionally accepted interpretation, and not always faithful to the te^ of 
the Bible. In order to eliminate further confusion in this respect, Simon 
Chacham wished to create “a fixed coin'’“a written text of the tefslt 
(commentary) in the dialect of his fellow Jews. 

He was motivated also by another factor; he saw in Jeru^lem the 
Remnants of Israel from the four corners of the earth, each using the 
prayer book and the Bible in his own language and dialect. The Ashkena¬ 
zim had their Yiddish, the Sephardim their Spartiol, the Yemenites 
and Maghribis their Arabic; “Why do we Persian-speaking Jews of 
Bukhara not possess a translation in our own dialect as well?'' 

Proud of the culture and language of his country of origin, Simon 
Chacham desired to make the Bible again a popular work by creating a 
written standard, authorized Judeo-Persian translation. He knew, of 
course, of the existence of the Pentateuch translation of Jacob b. Joseph 
Tawus (1546), but this version could hardly be used for his educational 
purposes; no copies were available and the versions differed from the 
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specific Bukh^nan dialect^ nor could the Bible edition of the Christian 
missionaries be used—for obvious reasons. Translations of some parts of 
the Bible into JudechPerskn, such as the Psalms {1883) j Proverbs ( 1885)5 
Job (1895), SAir Ha-SAirim (1896 and 1904), did exist, but a complete 
Bible translation for the daily use of Bukharian Jews was lackingj and it 
was this consideration ’which prompted Simon Chacham to embark on 
this great enterprise* His lafsirt started in 1906, appeared in successive 
volumes, along with the Hebrew text, Targum Onkelos and Rashi, and, 
but for his death in 19 lO, the w^hole translation would have been accom¬ 
plished, He compieEed the Pentateuch, and the Prophets up to Isaiah 4 [ :9, 
and it was for his collaborators to complete the translation of the whole 
Bible* 

With this monumental achievement Simon Chacham entered the ranks 
of the great Jew'ish Bible translators. What Saadia Gaon did for the Arabic¬ 
speaking what Moses Mendelssohn did for the German-speaking 

Jew^/*^ Simon Chacham did for the Persian^peaking Jews of Bukhara. 
With all his merits as editor, author, translator and promoter, it is his 
Bible translation that made him pre-eminent in the history of judeo- 
Persian literature* 

Europe md Jiidffo-Pffrsbn 

Elk^n N, Aftl^^ 0 / Aiantiscripts 

In the same period when, through the collective efforts of Persian- 
speaking Jews, Jerusalem was made the center of Judeo-Persian literary 
activities, European scholars, Jewish and non-jewish, began to turn their 
attention to this branch of literature. It was not only Jerusalem but also 
Europe that saved the literary heritage of the Jews of Persia. Because of 
the close contact be ween Europe and Persia In the nineteenth century', 
an ever-increasing number of JudcchPerslan manuscripts reached the 
leading libraries of Europe. Short descriptions of Judeo-Persian manu¬ 
scripts began to be included in the printed catalogues of libraries, such as 
Parma, Vatican, Paris, Petersburg, London, Oxford, Berlin, apart from 
private collections* 

To judge from these catalogues European libraries possessed approxi¬ 
mately fifty-five Judeo-Persian manuscripts. 

A real conception of the size of Judeo-Persian literature wus, how'ever, 
revealed to Europe only when almost parallel with the discovery by Solo¬ 
mon Schechter of the GctijmA in Cairo, an unexpectedly large collection of 
Judeo-Persian manuscripts was brought to Europe* The man who, more 
than anyone alse, has enriched our knowledge of the size of Judeo- 
Persian literature, was Elkan N* Adler. The travels of Elkan N. Adler 
to Persia and Bukhara, in the years 1896 and 1897, were revolutionary 
in the history of the collection of JudeoPersian literature. 
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Seldom has a journey to the Middle East yielded &uch far-reaching re¬ 
sults for Jewish literature arid scholarship in general. While other Jewish 
travelers to Persia^ in the nineteenth century^ brought back impressions 
and observations on Jewish life and conditions, Adler was one of the 
few whoj in addition to this, brought back the literary records of the 
peoples he visited in far-ofl lands. He returned from his travels with 
treasures hitherto unknown and hidden, with over one hundred Judeo- 
Persian manuscripts which changed fundamentally the prevailing con¬ 
ception as CO quantity and quality of the literary productivity of the 
Persian-speaking Jews. 

The collection that Adler brought from Persia and Bukhara to Europe 
corrected also our knowledge as to the character of Judeo-Persian produc¬ 
tions- Most of the manuscripts In European libraries were translations of 
books of the Bible or of the Apocrjpha, and the impression was created that 
their vrorks were mostly of a religious character. The collection of Adler, 
however, revealed ati all-embmcing literature, not only translations, but 
also original works, not only religious literature, but literature of a secular 
character, poetry and prose, liturgy and philology^ Adler's collection 
sho'Wed chat no sphere of literary endeavor had been neglected by Persian 
Jew^ in their own language- Though European libraries have been con¬ 
tinuously enriched since Elkan Adler with new Judeo-Persian manuscripts, 
Adler's collection has remained the outsstanding single contributJon to the 
field. With the acquisition of Elkan Adlcr^s manuscript collection by The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, m 192J, this great treasure has 
found its home in New York and will enable scholars to utilise this 
greatest of all Judeo-Pcrsian manuscript collections. 

a. Wilhelm Baeh^ Gr&at Inv^siigaiar of Ju^so-PsTsian 

Manuserf^ij 

The efforts of bringing Judeo-Ptrsian manuscripts from Persia and 
Bukhara to Europe, as manifested in Adler's collection, were supplemented 
by similar efforts in the field of the investigation and exploration of the 
Judeo-Perslan texts, in the libraries of Europe. Already in the nineteenth 
century scholars, Semitists and Iranists, such as Salomon Munb, Hermann 
Zoienbergj Alexander Kohut, Ignaaio Guidi, Paul de Lagardc, Theodor 
Noeldeke, Carl Salemann and Hermann Ethc, to mention but a few, had 
turned their attention to some of these Judeo-Persian manuscripts, A 
number of texts, ranging from small excerpts to complete versions, were 
published during that century, and language and contents have been made 
the object of these investigations. 

Yet none of the scholars has made the study of Judeo-Persian literature 
so much his own and has $0 cultivated this new field of literarv' history 
of the Jews, as Wilhelm Bachen While Simon Chacham could be "regarded 
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os the gteatest traml&ior and fuMh/ier of Judeo-Pcrsian literaturej and 
while EJkan Adler figures as the grea.tcSt collector of Judeo-Persian manu- 
scripts, Wilhelm Bacher ranks undoubtedly highest among the hweni- 
gators of Judeo-Persian literature. 

Wilhelm Bacher, whose very first pubtJcation ms a dissertation on the 
Persian poet Nizami (1871)^ well equipped for the task of investigat¬ 
ing the JudeO'Persian manuscripts. In 1S95 he published his first contrtbu- 
tjou in that field in a Hebrewd^ersian dictionary from the fifteenth century. 
With the availability of Elkan Adler^s collection his interest was particu¬ 
larly stimulated and from then until his death in 1913 there passed no year 
in which he did not write numerous and valuable studies on the Judeo- 
Persian literature and language i there appeared in those years a con¬ 
tinuous flow of publications that made him the undisputed authority in 
the field, 

Elkan Adler^s Judeo^Per^ian manuscript coUection would hardly have 
received its proper evaluation had not Wilhelm Bacher made it one of his 
main tasks to utilize it exclusively. 

There arc undoubtedly $till hidden treasures of JudeoPersian literature 
in the countries of the in all the places in which Persian Jews settled 
(Jerusalem^ Afghanistan, Bukhara, TurkestaUj etc.) i only after a system¬ 
atic search for them and their description and publication, together with 
those in European and American libraries, will it be pc^sible to appraise 
fully the literary production of Persian Jewry and to understand more 
fully the relationship between Israel and Iran. 

Lfteratute itmi^ /Ac? Dyn^ty { 

In the nineteenth century, under the Qajar dynasty, the cultural life 
of Persian Jews reached Its lowest level. The persecution and humiliation 
caused by the unchecked rule of fanatical masses, incited by a no less 
fanatical clergy, brought the Jews, deprived of aiiy help or support^ to the 
very edge of physical and moral dissolution. 

In addition to the political pressure against them, there were other 
forces which threatened their existence as Jew^s, particularly the Christian 
rnissionary activities and the Bahai movement. 

In the nineteenth century various Christian missionary sodedes In 
England and America embarked on a policy of spreading the gospel not 
only among the Noscorian Syrians in northern Persia, but also among the 
Jewish communities throughout Persia and Central Asia. Being fully 
aware of the deplorable political and sodal conditions of the Jews in 
Persia^ who, as a result of centuries of persecution by the Shiite fanatics, 
were weakened in body and in spirit, the Christian missionaries expected to 
find a fertile soil in the Jewish Ghettos of Teheran, Hamadan, Isfahan and 
other communities. 
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Th^t the Jews of Persia as a whole were by no me^ns willing to forget 
their past and theLr religion and to follow the new message is borne out 
by a unique literary product which manifests very dearly the reactions 
of the Jews to these missiorLary efforts. The literary expression of the 
reaction is a Tol^doi Y&shu manuscript, the well-known medieval treatise 
on the life of Jesus; the Judeo-Persian translation was made in 1844- In 
translating that polemic treatise into Jndco-Persian, the author was no 
doubt motivated by the desire to combat the activities of the Christian 
missionaries of that time and to furnish a weapon of defense to the Persian 
Jews in their discussions with the Christian envoys. Apart from being the 
first literary instance that introduced the person of Jesus into Judeo- 
Persian literature in a polemic and apologetic way, it may even have 
appealed to the story-loving mind of the Persian Jew as a fantastic and 
interesting tale* This ToUdol Y^sAu manuscript indicates the kind of 
writing Persian Jews could produce in the nineteenth century^, writing that 
bears the mark of apology and defense; indeed, Judeo^Persian literature 
became chiefly a weapon in che fight of Persian Jews for survival. 

One of the main tasks of the Christian missionary activities was the 
distribution of pamphlets and stories with Chris^tlan tendencies, which, 
however, had to be rendered into Hebrew script In order to be read by 
Jews. For this they needed the help of Jewish converts to Christianltyp 
Fully aware of the linguistic peculiarities of the Jewish population in 
Persian-speaking countries, the Christian missionaries started preparations 
as early as 1840 for the translation or transliterati on of books of the New 
Testament into Persian with Hebrew characters. According to the British 
aiid Foreign Bible Society, “authority from Calcutta w^s given to issue 
an edition of Henry Martyn^s translation of the New Testament with 
Hebrew characters for the use of the Jews in the northeast and southwest 
of Persia, whose language Persian but who wrote it only in their 
traditional script-” Thus, in 1847 the flr^t Persian translation of the Gos¬ 
pels, transllttrated Into Hebrew characters, was printed in London to b^ 
distributed among the Jews of Persia. 

The London Society also took steps to publish the Old Testament, par¬ 
ticularly the Pentateuch, into Judeo-Persian* This task entrusted to a 
Jewish convert, Mirza Nurallah of Teheran; he became one of the most 
active figures in the Protestant misriort in Persia. 

At the request of the British and Foreign Bible Society', Nurallah pre¬ 
pared j on the basis of the Persian version of the Pentateuch as published 
by Bruce, a transliteration of the Five Books of Mo$es into Hebrew^ 
characters. This was printed in London in 1895 and then distributed 
among the Jewish population in Persia. 

Nurallah was supported in his efforts by another Jewish convert, Mirza 
Khodaidad with whose help the entire Old Testament in Persian transla- 
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tion, trtmsoribed In Hebrew characters, was completed in 1907, For lack of 
any other Judeo-Persian translation of the Bible in print, it was, curiously 
enough, this Bible translation which penetrated into the Jewish homes 
and helped to make the Jew acquainted again with his own Bible. 

It is symptomatic of the cultural level of the Jews in that century 
that to a large degree they ceased to be the creators of a literature of their 
own, and that others, non-Jews or former Jews, took the lead in creating 
Judeo-Persian w'ritings for specific propaganda purposes. 

This state of affairs is furthermore illustrated by the activities of another 
religious movement, born on Persian soil, which turned its attention 
toward the Jews, namely, the Bahai movement. This movement, Babtsm 
or Bahaism, a reaction to Shi'a Islam, had no small appeal to certain strata 
of Persian Jew's w'ho were attracted by the fact that this movement had 
abolished the influence of the clergy and the conception of ritual undcan- 
lincss and treated all the various religious groups on an equal footing. A 
special apostle was entrusted with the task of winning over the Jews of 
Persia to that movement. Most prominent as a Bahai apostle was Mlrza 
Abu’l Fadl of Gulpaigan, whose book Istidlaliyya was translated and trans¬ 
literated into Hebrew for propaganda purposes. Other pamphlets, written 
in Persian with Hebrew characters, as well as the correspondence in 
Judeo-Persian between a Bukharian Jew Azizullah and a Bahai leader, 
preserved in the library of Edward G. Browne, are literary manifestations 
of the effect of the Bahai movement on Persian-Speaking Jewry. 

Th^ Revival in Teheran 

That Persian Jewry did not succumb to the dangers that engulfed it in 
the nineteenth century became evident in the first quarter of the tw'enticth 
century. Thanks to the establishment of schools in the main rities of Persia 
by the Alliance IsraelUe Unherselle, thanks to a more liberal spirit in 
public life as expressed by the first constitution given to Persia under 
Muzaffar ad-Din Shah (1909), thanks to a closer contact with the PcTsian- 
speaking colony in Jerusalem, and last, but not least, thanks to the renais¬ 
sance of Jewish life in Palestine, as the result of the Balfour Declaration, 
a new- aw^entngbegan also among the Jews in Persia. 

This awakening had a particular bearing on Judeo-Persian literature: 
it led to the transfer of Judeo-Persian printing activities from Jerusalem 
to Teheran and for the first time in history, made a Persian city, Teheran, 
the center of a Hebrew printing press, and with it of Judeo-Persian 
literature. 

The first expression of the cultural renaissance of the Jewish youth in 
Persia was the founding of a “Society for the Promotion of the Hebrew 
Language” in 1917. Motivated by the endeavor to halt the stagnation 
and decline of Jewish life, to combat assimilation, ignorance and indlffer- 
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ciicC) this sodcty ifi 19^® putUshisd ns the first fruit of its activities a work 
entitled fihiu^ EAsr, a tcjitbook for modern i lebrew. The 

author was Salomon ben Cohen Zedek of Teheran, a leader of the com¬ 
munity and a Persian government official. In more than 17O pages the 
fundamentals of Hebrew grammar with reading and translation exercises 
from and into Persian are given. The work is the first attempt of its kindj 
and it is typical that it concludes with the Hebrew and Persian text of the 
IJaifkvah. 

This society published also the first History of the Zionist Movement 
in the Persian language in Hebrew characters (Teheran, 19-^) 
ben Yona Naim, giving a survey of the Zionist movement and the organi¬ 
zations and colonies in Palestine. The numerous biblical quotations from 
Isaiah and the Psalms In chat history indicate the strong religious and 
Messianic character of Persian Jewry’s conception of Zionism. 

This Jewish circle published also a Jewish newspaper in the Persian 
language, Ha-Geulah, and later another paper called Ha-Hayyim^ which 
became the mouthpiece of the Jewish renaissance movement in Persia. 
Some poems of the Hebrew poet Hayy'im Nahman Bialik,*^" were first 
translated into Persian in these periodicals by Aaia ben Yona Naim. The 
only other Judeo-Perstan newspapers of which we have any knowledge 
were Rushnai^ published in Samarkand, and Rshamim^ published in 
Bukhara. 

The leading figure in this group, which tried to revive Jewish conscious¬ 
ness among the Persian Jews, was Mulla Ellahu Hayyim More, the 
“most intelligent and cultured rabbi in the whole of Persia.” He is the 
author of three important works on Jewish tradition, history and phi¬ 
losophy in JudeO'Persian, namely, Sefer Derek Hayyim (Teheran, t 9 - 7 )j 
Sefer Cednlet Mordecai (Teheran, I 9 “ 4 )j Sefer Yede Eliyahtt (Tehe^, 
1917), which have exerted a tremendous influence on his generation. 
Though blind from his early youth, this rabbi represented the most im¬ 
portant factor in the efforts to lead Persian Jewry toward a Jewish revival. 
It is due to him that a new Jewish school, Koresh, was founded in Teheran 
In 1931, that modern Hebrew was incorporated into the curriculum and 
that new textbooks such as Sefer lle-Msthil (Teheran, i 933 "^ 93 +)i 
modeled after Palestinian textbooks, and new prayer books for the 
Sabbath and holidays, were published to satisfy the religious needs of the 
Jewish youth. 

In these activities a leading role was played also by the brothers 
Berukim in Teheran, who became the publishers of Hebrew-Persian and 
Hebrew books. 

The political consequences of World War 11 for Persia have interrupted 
the process of regeneration and rejuvenation of the Jewish communities. 
The sound beginnings, aiming at a revival of Persian Jewish life, however. 
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hdd already opened for the Jews in Persia as well as for all the com- 
munities in central Asia new perspectives of the revival of the cultural life 
of “Israel in Iran.” 
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YIDDISH LITERATURE 
Bj' Yudel Mark 


T/ifi Fivs P^iods in tJte History of Yiddish LH^raiure 

Language is one of the principal elements distinguishing the Ashkenazic 
Jews from the Sephardic* The language of the Ashkenazim is Yiddish^ 
that of the Sephardim, Judesmo (Ladino). Prior to World War II more 
than 10,000^30 persons, about nve^thirds of all the Jews in the world, 
spoke or at least understood Yiddish* 

Yiddish was born when emigrants from northern France, who spoke 
their own variation of old French, settled in a number of cities on the 
Rhine (later moving eastward) and adopted the German dialects of the 
area* In adopting these dialects, they adapted the new language to their old 
speech patterns and created a unique mixture of German dialects, caused 
by their wandering from one town to another. In addition, Hebrew had a 
continuing influence on the new dialect from the very beginning, because it 
(together with Aramaic) was the language of religion and scholarship. As 
a result, lexical, syntactical, and even morphological elements of Hebrew- 
Aramaic were amalgamated into Yiddish, This process of language forma¬ 
tion began almost a thousand years ago. Later, the Slavic tongues (Czech, 
Polish, Ukrainian, Russian) exerted an influence on Yiddish, Thus Yiddish 
has to be considered a result of a fusion of the above-mentioned linguistic 
elements. It developed many unique characteristics due to the cultural 
isolation of the Jews. 

Yiddish literature is only slightly younger than the Yiddish language and 
accompanied Ashkenazic Jewry wherever it moved. When Ashkenazic 
Jews arrived in sixteen th<entury Italy, it became, for a short time, a center 
of Yiddish literary work. When an Ashkenazic community flourished in 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam, it became a center for the printing of 
Jewish bookS} there theatrical art in Yiddish was developed and the first 
Yiddish newspaper founded. When the focus of Jewish life shifted to the 
Slavic countries, they in turn became centers of Yiddish literature. Yiddish 
literature came to the United States of America with the East European 
immigrant masses, and the same is true in the Argentine, South Africa, and 
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Australia. Yiddish literature will be found on all the continents^ wherever 
there are Ashkenazic, Yiddish-speaking Jews. 

The history of Yiddish Jitcrature, which is almost eight hundred years 
old, may be divided conveniently into five periods; 

I. The period of oral and manuscript literature—from the beginning 
to the close of the fifteenth century, 

II. The folk book pwriod—the sixteenth and the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

III. The period of relative decline—the latter half of the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth century. 

IV. The latter half of the eighteenth century to 1864 Mendelc 

Moicher Sforim began writing in Yiddish). 

V. The past ninety years (1956). 

The first three stages, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, repre¬ 
sent the period of old Yiddish literature, reflecting as they do a life gov¬ 
erned by tradition, stable, and relatively distinct from the surrounding 
Christian community, despite ever-present influence from the outside. The 
past ninety years (1956) may also be further subdivided into two periods: 
the first fifty years, to World War I, and the past forty years. 


1. The Period of Oral and Manuscript Literature 

A. THE OLD YIDDISH LITERATURE 

From the outset, Yiddish literature was limited to a modest role. It 
was not meant to serve as the vehicle for scholarship; that was the preroga¬ 
tive of Hebrew. Yiddish was to provide recreational, light reading matter 
for the people of all social strata, At the same time however, it became a 
means of Instructing those who had no access to Hebrew literature— 
women and the barely literate men. For hundreds of years the title pages 
of Yiddish works often carried this note: “Beautiful and instructive for 
Women and Girls” (for it would not have done to advertise that it was 
for the untutored!). Women were thus the avowed readers of Yiddish 
literature. A serious and scholarly man was often ashamed to be discovered 
frittering away his time with a work meant only to entertain. 

It would be a mistake to compare the rebtionship between the literature 
in Yiddish and Hebrew with that between the vernacular and Latin litera¬ 
tures of Europe. For among the Jews almost every man wms literate and 
the number who understo^ Hebrew w'as always incomparably greater 
than the number of educated medieval Christians who knew Latin. There 
was another significant difference: ail didactic literature in Yiddish was 
cither a direct outgrowth of Hebrew literature or influenced by it. Until 
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very recent times the bond between the two literatures was &□ strong that 
one mny Justifiably speak of one literature in two languages {this, ind- 
dentally, w-as the view of Mendele Moicher Sforim, Baal-Machshoves, and 
Samuel Niger). 

Yiddish literature, like many another, is related to folk lore^ in this in¬ 
stance the folk lore of an andent and sorely tried people. This folk lore is, 
on the one hand, didactic, full of tales of holy men, religious parables, and 
scholarly aphorisms and, on the other, recreational, full of general human 
themes. The didactic literature is based on traditional elements; the recrea¬ 
tional works drew on the German heroic epic, chivalric tales, European folk 
songs and folk plays. For a short time there was a direct influence on 
Yiddish literature from Italian; indirectly there was influence even from 
Provencal. 

While all the works based on general literature were often popular they 
were never held in high esteem by the people. Pious folk disparaged this 
literature, permitting its use only at celebrations, weddings, feasts* There 
were also periods when some rabbis expressly opposed the litemture, be¬ 
cause of its alien themes* This opposition stimulated the creation of devo¬ 
tional works which would be as absorbing as the secular adventure stories. 
As a result, the quality of the didactic literature improved. 

B* THE SCRIBES AND THE SINGERS 

There are extant some one hundred manuscripts containing about 150 
works. Most of the manuscripts were lost as a result of the many expulsions 
and persecutions, and therefore our picture of the fin^ period of Yiddish 
literary history is necessarily incomplete. Either the earliest manuscripts are 
concerned with popular medicine or they arc translations of prayers and 
parts of the Bible. 

Because handwritten works were expensive, only wealthy women could 
afford them. They would order scribes to prepare little anthologies for 
specific occasions. These scribes were not almys mere copyists; they were 
also translators, adaptors, and even authors of original material. The 
scribes— or ^^servants of pious wives,as they called themselves—were 
often supported by their patronesses* These anthologies were conglomera¬ 
tions of songs, Stories, amusing sketches, translations or new renditions of 
Biblical passages, important religious rules to be observed by women, and 
sundrj' helpful hints on proper conduct. 

The principal disseminators of old Yiddish literature were the bards 
{singers) and jesters (fools), the comedians of their day. The bards sang 
ballads and selections from long metrical works or gave readings* like 
the German Spislmanfij or minstrel, they recounted sagas of heroism and 
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of unusual events. The whole technique of the Yiddish bard—the tunes 
and stunts and terms—as well as a considerable portion of his repertoire, 
was adopted from the German minstrel> Almost all the better known works 
of the Sfiehnann reached the Jewish audiences, generally in some modified 
form. For example, passages referring to Christianity were cither eliminated 
or replaced by Je%vish allusions; the original work was abridged and thus 
made more compact; brutal scenes were somewhat humani2ed and made 
less offensive; chivalric details were omitted. Sometimes the changes were 
even more profound; Jewish motifs and details would be introduced and 
the elements of tragedy might be heightened the more effectively to arouse 
sympathy. 

Much more interesting than the variations on foreign themes arc the 
troubadour romances based on Jewish sources: generally, biblical stories 
adorned with midrashic and fanciful detail. The principal work of this 
genre is the Shmuel-Bukh {fourteenth or possibly fifteenth century), an 
adventure novel about David, It is a magnificent I^vidiad containing de¬ 
tails of chivalric combat, with scenes and episodes reminiscent of knighthood 
romances. Another such popular work was the eighty-stanza poem called 
Ak^das Yitikhoki or Yiddisher Shtam {Tka Saerfike of Isaac^ or Jewish 
Descent). With delicate lyricism and religious pathos it tells of Abraham^s 
struggle tvith Satan as Isaac was being led to the sacrifioe. 

Not many lyrira have survived from this early period—and these only of 
the professional scribes and troubadours. Of the lyrics extant we find three 
types: (i) religious songs in praise of God and in honor of the Sabbath 
and the holidays; (2) didactic poems underscoring the Jewish view of life; 
(3) poems on general moral and folk-loristic themes. 

This lyric material is also closely connected with the beg^nnings of Jewish 
drama, the humorous skits and didactic monologues and dialogues per¬ 
formed for the most part in the homes of the wealthy on festive occasions 
and during the Purim or Hanukkah holidays. Such a work ^vas the popular 
Dance of Death i it may date back to the Spanish-Jewish period. Apparently 
the Purimshpil was already developing during this peried; those we know, 
however, have come down to us from a later period. 

C. THE RELIGIOUS POPULAR TALES 

In the period betw'een the Crusades and the sixteenth century many new 
legends were developed. New tales were told of the lives of great per- 
sonalltics. There are whole cycles of legends on men like Kabbenu Gershom, 
Rasht, and Rabbi Judah Hasid. Every community had its local tales. Theso 
folk stories reflect life under constant threat of expulsion, the blood libel, 
the pogrom, and, withal, the faith that all these dangers will be sur¬ 
mounted. Irrespective of the language in which they were first recorded, 
all these stories were developed in Yiddish. 
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2 . The Period of the Folk Book 

A. LITERARY UPSWING IN THE SIXTEENTH AND THE FIRST HALF OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

I* Elijah BocAur and Bouva Sic^ (Bovr Bufch) 

The invention of printing gradually made the scribe superfluous and 
diminished the importance of the hard and the jester* Their tales could now 
be read and they had hundreds of thousands of readers. Unlike the previous 
period whose figures are anonymous, the great writers and folk teachers 
are distinct personalities. By far the most interesting figure of the first 
half of the sixteenth century is Elijah Bochur (1468Ni549). 

Elijah Bochuris fame rests prindpally on his Hebrew scholarships but 
he was interested in Yiddish too, and his poetic works were written ex¬ 
clusively in this language. His two great Yiddish novels are the Bova 
Btikh and Parh un (the latter never became popular). Both works 

are free adaptations of Italian romances and both are written in the ltdjan 
o/^ava rima sl^nza* The Bova Buhb became a most popular parody of the 
Spi^lmatm noveL The author is playful and ironicj his jumbling of ele¬ 
ments of Jewish folkways with stories of knightly exploits is grotesque. In 
short, he makes merry with the old claptrap of the troubadouris art. 

The popular, short fantastic tale gave rise to a rich repository of novelle, 
legends and prose vemons of the poetic w^orks of the preceding period. 
The fackn-ireger (book peddler) who bore his library upon his back ^vas 
the special agent who disseminated this literature, trudging all the way 
into the twentieth century with bis hag of diverting merchandise* 

Typical of the sixteenth century is the brief prose tale or novella based 
usually upon folk lore, Hebrew literature or foreign themes, "i^ct there 
were also some completely original w^orks, the pearl among these being 
the anonymous A Tal^ of Bri^ ami Zimra/ a glorification of that abiding 
love which is stronger than death* 

2* TA^- S^ory Book and ih^ Moralh/k Traces 

The story' book {Maas^-BfikA} of the latter sixteenth century (the oldest 
printed edition extant is dated 1602) is a compilation of the earlier A^lles- 
L'iiras and the cradle of later folk tales. This Maase-Bt^kA^ w^hich exerted 
a powerful influence on the style and concent of Yiddish prose tales up 
to the modern period, is a colkcdon of talmudlc legends and medieval 
folk tales embellished with new particulars. If the Maa$^-Bi4kh^ blending 
naivete and deep faith with color, fantasy, and dramatic suspense, may 
be classified as didactic literature, it is the gem of that literary genre, dis* 
placing such frivolous works as the Co^ Book {Kuh BukA) and the earlier 
items in the bard^s repertoire. 
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Although glossaries^ like the Mirk^^s Hamhhnj^ (Cmcow, 1534), by 
Reb Asher Anshll, and translations of the Pentateuch^ TUtended as aids to the 
teacher {nwUm^d}^ never became folk books, they did start a trend which 
led to the Wom^^^s Pefjmef 44 :h.Tht scKalled morality books, which showed 
great development during this period, applied the ethical principles of 
Judaisna to everyday lifop Whereas its prototype, the Hebrew morality 
book, IS briefly formukiy, severe and dryly apropos, the Yiddish version 
is more picturesque in stjde and less moraUztng in tone* Aimed at the twe^ 
fold audience of the untutored man and the woman reader, it contains 
a parable at every step, illustrates the moral by an epigram and arouses 
interest by means of a story. Although the goal is to influence the conduct 
of the reader, the method Is nevertheless to entertain him. The oldest 
Yiddish moralistic work handed down to us is the Seyf^ Mid^j {Book on 
Izni, 154s)- Some morality books were meant only for the 
female reader, such as BranisApgl {Surmng Mirror^ Basic, 1602). Later 
the most popular of these works was the L^v Tov {Good by Rcb 

Isaac bcrt Elyokum of Posen (Prague, 1620), which was addressed to both 
men and women and is fervently religious* 

TA^ Wofiuin^s and lA^ Special Prayers 

Literal translations of the books of the Bible, removed as thej^ were 
from the sphere of everyday life, failed to gain especial favor, and it was 
not until several efforts, such as the translation of the Pentateuch by Reh 
Isaac ben Samson, had been mode that the most widely read and influential 
work of all Yiddish literature, the Tseno-Ureno (Go Oui and See) by the 
Polish Jew, Jacob ben I$aac Ashkenazi (1550-1628}, appeared. Ostensibly 
a translation of the Pentateuch, the H&poros and the Five Scrolls, it is 
actually a unique mosaic of commentaiy^, legend, allegory, epigram and 
ethical observation. The author drew upon the entire popular literary 
heritage from the canonization of the Bible to his own day, chcMising those 
stories which related to the passages of the Pentateuch he was paraphras¬ 
ing. Directed to the feminine reader, the work became a kind of woman^s 
Bible which has been the source of Jewish knowledge for generations of 
mothers, who. Sabbath after Sabbath, have absorbed its Cabbak-flavored 
philosophy of life. 

The Tsefio-Urenot reflecting the triumph of Individual interpretation 
over literal translation, the prominence of the woman-s role in everyday 
Jewish life and the paramount influence of Polish ritual over the more 
worldly Germanic, overshadowed all previous works in Yiddish and affected 
the life of the general population more deeply and more lastingly than any 
other. 

Although Yiddish, like Aramaic before It, had become the language of 
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the Jewish religion^ the attempt (characteristic of the Reformation era), 
such as that of Joseph Bar Yokor (1544) to inaugurate a Yiddish prayer 
book, was not successful. However, the prayers of entreaty called the 
tkhin&s voluntarily added to the canonized Hebrew prayer did become 
popular. This supplementary prayer is concrete, speaks for a single in¬ 
dividual and concerns a specific situation. Humbly pious and for the most 
part femininely delicate, many of these prayers were composed by women* 
The oldest collections we know are dated ijgo and 1599, while others 
w^ere composed as late as the middle of the nineteenth century* 

This special prtiyer, in reality a prose poem, expresses the religious 
Jyricis^m so strongly developed in this period, A number of these Yiddish 
religious poems were incorpomted into the Hebrew religious ceremoniaL 
Of the numerous poets mention is made of “the pious Reb Jacob” of 
Teplitz and the poetesses Rebecca Tiktincr and Toibc Pan of Prague, 
Some secular works were invested with a religious quality, such as the 
biting epigrams and doggerel of the misogynist Seligman Ulma^ Tsukht- 
Sfigl {Mirror of Hanau, i6io). Although less completely de¬ 

veloped, “w-ine, women, and song^^ poetry did make i^ appcarunce—the 
collection of Isaac, son of Moses Wallich of Worms (end of sixteenth 
century;). 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century Prague was the center 
of Yiddish poetry and the home of the most popular poet of the time, 
Solomon Zinger. He was famous for his wit and the few of his lyrics that 
are known today arc distinguished for their humor and forcefulness. 

The outstanding poedc form was the historical epic, describing and 
commemorating some important occurrence in the life of the community 
such as a pogrom, a fire or an epidemic. The historic poem followed a set 
pattern, opening with a passage in praise of God, recounting the main 
events in considerable detail, and ending with a prayer for the speedy 
advent of the Messiahs An example of such a poem is the Vinis-Hii^nsSaffg; 
by Elchanan, son of Abraham Hein {Frankfort on the Main, 1616), 
describing the anti-Semitic attack organized by Vincent Fettmilch, the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jewish community and its return. This scroll of Vints was 
read every year in Frankfort during observ^aiice of the local Purim. 

The historical works in prose, of which the most popular was the Yosifon 
(Zurich, 1546) an adaptation of Josephuses AntiqaiiieSj followed the pat¬ 
tern of the earlier didactic morality books w hich did not separate fact from 
legend. Banishment and persecution are the principal themes of these 
historical works, such as the Yiddish translation of the Tri&e of Juda/j^ 
which recounts the expulsions from Spain and Portugal. 

Desenptions of journeys are similar to the story books. Most popular 
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and most fantastic of these travelogues was Tie Re^oMS of Eretz Israel 
(Lubliiij 1635)) which was publicly burned by Jesuits in Warsaw. This 
book later was republished under the title Pati of Holiness. 

Although the stories and legends of the time w'ere rich In dramatic 
detail, they did not become the bases for dramatic works. For this period 
we know only of Purim plays and of a rollicking comedy called A Play 
About Deaf Yekletn^ His Wife Keftdlein and Pits Tvto Sons Fine (end of 
sixteenth century). 

3. The Latter Hale of the Sevesteentii a«d First Hale of the 
Eighteenth Century 

The Sabbatai Zevi movement** gave a kind of ascetic and mystical over¬ 
tone to Jewish life in eastern Europe, which also became increasingly 
conservative. While these tendencies are reflected in the literature, no 
new forms were evolved or great works written to supplant the old favorites, 
The only center of a freer life was Amsterdam,^* There during the idSo’s 
two antlhomilctlc translations of the Bible were made (by Blitz and Witzen- 
hausen), entirely contrat)' to the spirit of the times, 

However, the focal book of the period was not the Bible but the ZoAer, 
the holy book of the Cabbala.** Indicative of the interest in Jewish mysti¬ 
cism is TAe Work of the Lord (Frankfort on the Main, 1691), a collection 
of fifty stories about its heroes from the founder (?) Reb Simon ben Jochai 
to Reb Isaac Luria. The morality book Nakklts Trui, known as ^Taytsk 
ZoAsP^ (Frankfort, 1711), by the Cracow Cabbalist Zevi Hirsh Chotscz 
also became popular. In the main the Cablalists addressed themselves 
to the male reader, appealing to the emotions of the ordinary man of the 
people, and in doing so took a strong stand against the intellectual aristoc¬ 
racy of the talmudic scholars. Zevi Hirsh Koidanover, in his Kav HayosAer 
(Frankfort, 1705) inspires pious fear in the hearts of his readers, threat¬ 
ening them mth punishment for their sins in the hereafter. Closely akin 
to the spirit of this stem work are the translations from the Hebrew of 
the early morality books, of which one of the best known is the gentler 
and more mystical Khoives Halvoves (D«/iVj of the Heart, 1716). A 
work of this period, which foreshadowed the Hasidism of a later era, was 
EJehanan Kizkhhan's Hanefesh {SouPs Delight, Frankfort, 1707), 

A. POETIC AND NjVRRATIVE WORKS OF THE PERIOD 

Laments over proscriptions and expulsions, usually entitled “new** (c.g., 
A Neva Lament upon the Destruction in Wormsi A New Lament over the 
Expulsion from Tannhausen) were the most important poetic works. Their 
titles are ironic, for their themes are as old as the Diaspora, the form set 
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by tradition and the only changes, those of place, year and detail of horror. 

The tradition of “Sacred Poems” continued, as exemplified by Aaron ben 
Samuel of Eggershausen’s collection entitled Gentlff Prayer or Powerful 
Medkhtg for Body and Soul (Fuerth, 1709)- Containing poetic variations 
of the traditional prayei^ a.long wth new and original songs of praise, the 
work was printed in square letters like those of the authorized prayer 
book, instead of in “woman’s script” used for Yiddish translations of 
Hebrew books, and consequently was banned by the rabbis. 

Folk songs were the source for much vibrant poetry, such as numerous 
lyrics of the “one kid” variety and paraphrases of the “Who Knows One?” 
verses. The most important piece of satiric expression of the times is the 
anonymous Description of Ashkenaz and Pole in w'hkh Polish, German 
and Czech (Prague) Jews arc compared. Motifs of social protest also occur 
in some of the laments. 

The narradves, such as the humorous story about the bigamist, A Nice 
New Song About What Happened in Hamburg (Amsterdam, 1675), still 
follow the verse form of the “singer” or “bard,” However, the “story 
book” pattern is used with increasing frequency, as in The Sttny of Mireeles, 
a collection of twenty-five popular legends of Worms, by the sexton of the 
community, Jeptha Yuspa ben Naftoli. A curious work is the Story of West 
India in w'hich the new and foreign literature of adventure is combined 
with the old fount of Jewish legend. Quite characteristically Jewish is the 
travel romance entitled A msterdatn Story which describes the experiences 
of a rabbi W'ho set out to comb distant lands in search of the Lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel. 

The best prose work of this period, however, remained in manuscript. 
The splendid memoirs of Glikl Hamil (of Ha mein, near Hamburg) writ¬ 
ten between 1691 and 1719, tell the life story of a prominent woman, well 
acquainted with old Y'iddtsh literature. The work gives an account of the 
contemporary way of life, of family and economic affairs, of important his* 
tori cal events, and of private joys and soirotvs. In her entries Glikl revealed 
a gift for accurately observing life and still greater facility for narration. 

The great ewnts of the period aroused an interest in history manifested 
by a Yiddish translation of Yeveyn-Metsule^ an account of the holocaust of 
1648 - 1649 . Mcnachem ben Solomon Amclandcr’s original historical work. 
Remnants of Israel (Amsterdam, 1741 ), an account of Jewish history 
from the destruction of the Second Temple to the author’s own time, 
enjoyed great popularity. 

Of the travelogues worthy of note is the early eightecnth<entury work 
A Description of the Travels of Abraham Levi* Sabbatai Bass’s geographical 
work, Ways of the Worlds contains, in addition to directions for reaching 
a number of large cities, prayers to be said en route. This period also 
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witnc^d the appearance of many popular medical works^ account books 
and collections of model letters^ 

Amsterdam, center of Yiddish book production, was also the home of the 
first Yiddish newspaper, Di Dhistogshe Kurantn and Fraytogshe Kurant-n 
(Tuesday attd Friday Courant)^ a semiweekly publicatiou which compared 
favorably with contemporary Dutch papers. 

Despite the growth of religious feeling during this period and despite the 
Jews’ seclusion from the rest of the tvorld, the Yiddish theater was well 
liked both as a temporary stage for Purim players and yeshiva students 
and as the theater of professional actors. A number of plays from the first 
half of the eighteenth century have come down to us, such as TAa Sale 
of Josephy The Sacrifiee of IsaaCy David attd GoUatA, The Exodus from 
Egypty King Solomon*s Verdicty Sodom end Gomorrah, 

4. The Second Hale of the Eichteenth and the First Half 
OF THE Nineteenth Century 

A. THE DECLINE OF YIDDISH LITERATURE IK WESTERN EUROPE 

Yiddish literature, like the Yiddish language, had its beginnings in 
Western Europe. For hundreds of years there had been a lively interchange 
of books and authors between West and East, when, at about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, a cleavage became apparent. 

The period began with the abandonment of the spiritual Ghetto by the 
Yiddish intelligentsia of the West and its involvement in the capitalist 
system, which Jews helped to erect. In contradiction to its intended function, 
the Enlightenment movement became one of increasing assimilation, as 
evidenced by the use of the derogatory term "jargon” to desaribe the Yid¬ 
dish language. For the first time Jewish scholars took pains to disparage 
their own language in the cyies of their people. Thus literary art in Yiddish 
declined rapidly; it was, however, preserved in Eastern Europe, where it 
later came to fruition. 

In the West we find only epigonian works in the spirit and style of the 
foregoing period: historical poetry, chronicles, memoirs (such as the recol¬ 
lections of Aaron Isaacs, the first Jew in Sweden), translations of world 
literature (like that of Rohmon Crusoe published in Metz in 1764). A 
unique work that attempted a compromise between tradition and En¬ 
lightenment, but which remained in manuscript, was Love Letters by Itsik 
Vctslar. We have only two plays of the Enlightenment school in Yiddish, 
both belonging to the kte eighteenth century and both excellent literary 
creations in the style of the bourgeois drama —Hennaeh or WhaTs to 
be Done vnth h by Isaac Eichl and Aaron Wolfson's Fr^olity and False 
Piousness, The final remnants of Western Yiddish literature in the nine- 
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tecnth century are the dialect parodies of Joseph Herts and the lampooncry 
and playlets of Morits Godib Saffir. 

Of the many periodical publications not one was long-lived. The Dim- 
jurter Privilegirte Tseytungj a semi weekly (1771-1772), was directed 
primarily to the Jews of Poland. In Amsterdam the new scholarly com¬ 
munity of the Enlightenment and followers of the revolutionary move* 
ment published the periodical Dkkurs {Diseottrse^ 1797"^79^)* Amsterdam, 
the most stable center of Yiddish literature in the West, was also the birth¬ 
place (17S4-1802) of the Yiddish operatic theater of Jacob Dessoier, him¬ 
self the author of various Ztffgshftln, In Vienna the musical comedies of 
David Leib Bidcrman were produced during the r83D’s and 1840^8. 

B. HASIDIC LITERATURE 

Hasidism, which brought a stream of joyousness and exaltation into the 
life of the ordinary man, made greater use of Yiddish than had earlier 
religious movements. Famous Hasidic rabbis frequently prayed in Yiddish 
and gave expression to their teachings in that tongue, thus enriching and 
refining the language. The Hasidic movement also gave impetus to a 
renascence of popular creativity: stories, poetry, parable, apothegms, and 
adages. The popular tale acquired a new hero, the Hasidic rabbi, while the 
former hero, the Lamed Vtrvj took on new importance. Thus inspired, 
Jewish popular fancy expressed itself in a whole scries of marvelous 
tales which became part of the “literature of praise” of the Hasidic rabbis, 
the most popular being Shivkhey Pesht {Ptaiset o/ the Beskt^ 1815), In 
this manner a new holiday spirit entered the soul of the people and the 
heavens moved a little closer to earth. 

The allegories and stories of the Baal Shem Tob (the Besht) himself 
gave the impetus to Hasidic literature. His skill in relating these tales 
raised them to the level of rerited Torah. His disciples, in retelling these 
anecdotes, always added embellishments of their own, thus laying the 
foundation for a new and widespread oral tradition among the less educated 
and even the untutored Jews. The courts of some Hasidic rabtus became 
centers of artistic creativity in poetry, music, and the dance. The Maggid of 
Mezeritsh was a fine fabulist. Keb Levi Yiczkhok Barditshever was an 
outstanding allegorical poet. His prayers reveal the rather unusual union 
of exalted pantheism, a sense of mtimacy with the Creator, and a feeling 
of the importance of the indivldua!. 

One of the greatest Jewish narrators of all time was the mystic dreamer 
Reb Nachman Brahtslever (1772-1810). A great-grandson of the Besht, 
rocked in the cradle of Hasidism, ho lived more in a visionary realm than 
In his actual environment, against which he rebelled. While some of the 
elements of his fantasies are taken from the folk tale, and even from uni- 
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versa! motifs, the essential construction, the winged scope, the delicate form, 
and the ethical-mystical ideas are all completely original. His romanticisin, 
so characteristic of the pericxl, is deeper and more revelling than the vague 
longings of the W^Uschnterzlerj imbued as it is with the fervor for serving 
God. 

One group of his stories is realistic, containing details of everyday life, 
while the majority of his tales arc of the cloth of free fantasy interwoven 
with lyricism. After Rcb Nachman’s death, his colleague and pupil, Nosn 
Nemirover, published the stories (which his disciples believed disclosed 
the secrets of the Torah and of life) in a collection entitled Sipttrey 
Maasiyss {Narrathe Talas^ 1815). The disciple recorded the sayings 
of his master verbatim, regarding every word as a holy utterance, Thus 
vre have an accurate picture of the style of Rcb Nachman, whose wonder¬ 
ful personality left so deep an impression upon his followers that they 
never acknowledged another leader—they remained the “dead Hasidim.” 
Up until the outbreak of World War II, they made annual pilgrimages 
to his grave in Uman and always conducted themselves differently from all 
other Hasidim. 

In the Narrative Tales we soe a link in the chain of the ccnturles-old 
narrative tradition begun with the Maase-Bukh and to be continued In the 
works of Isaac Leibush Peretz. 

At the same time that the West European Jew was beginning to assimilate 
and cease creating anything in Yiddish, East European Jewry was being 
influenced by the Hasidic movement to delve deeper into itself, to amass 
new vitality, and to bring to the fore new works of art In Yiddish letters, 
music and dance. 

C. THE LITERATURE OF THE ENLICHTEKMENT, TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 

NINETEEICTH CEHTURY 

The movement for enlightenment {Haskala) followed two roads from 
West to Elast: the prindpal one, through Galicia to southern Russia and 
Poland; the other, directly to LithuRnia. The Haskala^ embracing the in¬ 
telligentsia and the merchant class, aimed to free the individual from the 
restraints of tradition by educating him and by remodeling Jewish life on 
a freer foundation so that he might deserve and achieve emancipation.*' 
But the Haskala also brought with it from Germany the desire to forget 
Yiddish and adopt the language of the land. However, the more realistic 
of the enlightened readily realized that they had to make use of Yiddish 
in order to spread their beliefs. Another point of difference, and a more 
fundamental one, was the clash (which continued throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century ) between the elements opposed to Yiddish and those cultured 
East European Jews who loved the rejected masses and were devoted to 
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their language. Two closely related trends are characteristic for the HasAah 
literature in Yiddish, One is indicated by works designed to instruct and 
propagate the ideas of the MasHHm (followers of Haj&ala)^ and the other 
by polemic works which were critical of the old way of life. The instructive 
works were a modern continuation of the morality books, while the polemic 
work& consisted almost entirely of satires. The dramatic form was used by 
the Maskilim only as a means of faithfully recording dally events and for 
the purpose of debate. The narrative form is also rich in realistic detail 
but it is often exaggerated and interrupted by journalistic digressions. 

OddJy enough it was a Ceman jew, Moses Markuse, a physician in the 
small towns of Poland and Lithuania where he was stranded^ who wTote 
a most unusual book, Seyfer {T/ie Book of highlighting 

the differences between the Haskala of the East and that of the West. The 
work, a mixture of popular medicinal practice and Enlightenment Ideology, 
reveals a great love for the common man. At the same time, Maskiifm 
made ncvff translations into Germanised Yiddish of works from other hn- 
guages, such as Kampe^s Discovery of with a view to^^ard contrib¬ 

uting to the education of the people. This version by the LiEhuanlan 
MafM, Mordecai Aaron Ginsburg, was not particularly successful but that 
of an Uman merchant, Chaim Chaikl Hun'its, Tsofn^ PansaoA (i8i7)> 
was immensely popular. The language of this w^ork, based as it was upon 
spoken Yiddish, represents a definite departure from the old literary lan¬ 
guage, which had become too archaic and Germanic. 

The theoreddan and chief protagonist of this new trend, which was 
making rapid headway, c&pedally among the of Galida and 

Podolia, who used it in revising earlier Yiddish works, was Mcndl Leffln, 
or Mend! Satanover (1749-1826), as ho was known, a dominant figure 
in the Enlightenment and a link between the Berlin Ilaskala and that of 
Galida and southern Russia. He proposed to translate the Bible Into the 
idiomatic Yiddish of his Ukrainiaai dialect, intending, as did Moses Men¬ 
delssohn,''' to turn the people toward the Bible. Satanover hoped to do this 
by relating the Scriptures to Yiddish in contradiction to the endeavors of 
Mendelssohn. Satanover^s plan was not realized because of disputes which 
arose concerning it, and only the Book of Proverbs w'as published (1814), 
several other sections circulating in manuscript. The whole project was not 
completed until the twentieth century through the tmnsktion by Yehoash 
in the United States. However, the new Yiddish literary language, based 
upon everyday spoken vernacular, w-as screfigthcncd. Approximately at the 
same time the practice was established of using square characters for printed 
Yiddish instead of the curaive “woman’s script.^^ 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the new forms and ideas 
worked their w^y into the model-letter pamphlets which for generations 
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had served as texts for learning Yiddish styde, as well as the writing of the 
language itself. Illustrative is Levin Lion D’Or’s Nayer K'msdecher 
BrivmhteUer (New Ar$utic Letter Writer^ Vllna^ *825), which went 
through ten editions. 

The Maskilim directed their sharpest satire against the Hasidim and 
the courts of their rabbis. In 1815 the rabbinical judges of Letnbet^ ex¬ 
communicated the local MaskiWm and by way of comment there appeared 
the excellent anonymous The Dafed World, a Tartuffian comedy of much 
wit. Undoubtedly the author belonged to the circle of Mendl Satanover, 
as did Joseph Perl, wealthy merchant of Tarnopol, who authored in Hebrew 
and in Yiddish the satiric Megale Tmtrin. Consisting of 151 letters of 
twenty-six correspondents, this work is an imitation of the humanist Efh- 
tolae ObscuTcrum Virormn, Another author of the same circle wrote the 
satirical story, The Greatness 0/ Reh Volf of Chami-Osfrow. 

The ill and poverty-stricken Isaac Baer Levinson, known as the “Philoso¬ 
pher of Kremenetz” and the “Mendelssohn of Kussian Jewry,” wrote a 
social satire attacking the injustice of the community to the poor masses. 
Entitled Hefker Vdt {Heedless World), this w*ork marks the beginning 
of the militant soda! writing of the nineteenth century. “Rivol,” as he was 
known, also wrote a satirical poem, Purim Play, The Polish Maskil, Efraim 
Fishlzon, composed a three-act comedy, Theater of Hasidim, an anti- 
Hasidic satire in the form of arguments. The anonymous derisive poem, 
Troubles of the Teachers, gives a sad picture of traditional education. The 
above-mentioned works are important for their social message rather than 
for their artistic merit. 

In addition to the hindrances imposed by the Russian government, the 
fact that they were but scattered groups, prevented the Maskilim from 
developing a journalistic press. In 1823-1824 the weekly Observer on the 
Vistula was published in Warsaw; its language being quite Germanic, the 
publication did not long survive. It was not until the revolution of 1848 
that a Yiddish weekly, called Zeitutig, made its appearance in Lvov, 
Galicia; it was published again in 1863 as the Yudishe Zeituttg. 

D, ISRAEL AXENrELO AMD SOtXlMON ETTIKGER 

Almost all the Haskala writers mentioned thus far also wrote in Hebrew 
and regarded their Hebrew works as the more important. Now we turn 
to two writers of the first half of the nineteenth century who wrote ex¬ 
clusively in Yiddish. 

Israel Axenfeld (1787-1866), an Odessa lawyer, was the first great 
storyteller of the Enlightenment. Although as a youth he had been a 
Hastd, indeed a colleague of Keb Nosn Nemirover, he devoted all his 
literary talents to combating “Baal-Shemi$m” and Hasidism. In the main, 
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the natumlist in him triumphed over the satirist, and his characterizations, 
patterned as thejr were after actiul persons, are vital if primitive. Yet he 
lacked the power for synthesis so necessary in a truly great realistic writer. 
The Mafkilim read his many novels and stories in the manuscript form 
used in the days before the invention of printing. He was more fortunate 
in getting his dramatic works published and his play, The First Jewish 
Recruit, was performed with evident success on the Yiddish stage of the 
1920's and 1930's. Axcnfeld’s sketches of milieu are still interesting today 
as source materials and his influence upon Mendde Moicher Sforim (see 
below) was considerable. 

Although Galida and southern Russia produced most of the writers of 
this period, the most important talent came from Poland. Solomon Et- 
tingcr (18001856), who has been called ‘'the great-grandfather of modern 
Yiddish literature," wrote in Yiddish not for the purpose of spreading 
cultural or social ideas but for art’s own sake. He ivas the first to attempt 
to refine Yiddish, to create new words and polish his style. The first 
lyricist per se, he described nature and his own moods even though they 
were subjective and pointed no moral. His clever allegories and good- 
humored epigrams are lively and witty; the poetic descriptions of character 
types lack the sharpness of the Haskda satire. Ettinger pioneered in the 
kind of literature that focuses upon the individual and his feelings rather 
than upon the group and its problems, and widened the scope of Yiddish 
literature, linking it with that of Europe. 

Ettinger’s masterpiece is the dramatic comedy Serkele {Little Sarah), 
a story of character and environment in which the central figure is a 
capable woman who dominates her household and is unscrupulous in her 
drive for wealth and power. Although Ettinger did borrow a few secondary 
details from the militant comedies of David Eichl and Aaron Wolfson, his 
plot, technique, and characters were his own and became the prototypes 
for later works, such as Jacob Gordin’s Mirreie Efros (see below) and the 
plays of Abraham Goldfaden. Ettinger's works, censored by the czarist 
regime, did not appear until after his death. 

E. THE riFTIES AND SIXTIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The first nineteenth-century Yiddish author to enjoy a reading public 
numbering in the tens of thousands was the Vilna Maskil, Isaac Meir 
Dyk (1814-1893). His hundreds of realistic short stories and more ro¬ 
mantic novels were especially popular in Lithuania and were aiwaj's to 
be found in the itinerant peddler’s pack. His intention was to enlighten 
and instruct the people, refine their ways, and teach them German by using 
many German expressions in his writings, translating them into pure Yid¬ 
dish. Dyk’s style often reminds us of that of the morality book. He ad- 
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dresses himself to the "dear lady reader** and discourses with her about 
child education, the dangers of luxurious living, purity' in family life, the 
value of Jiving off the soil and of educating oneself- Isaac Meir Dyk is 
a combination of the maggid and the modem storyteller, embodying the 
old tradition and at the same time foreshadowing the realistic literature of 
a later period. 

The theoretician among the conservatives of the Hash&l^ was Eliczer 
Tsvi Tsvdfl, whose aim it was to combine the positive elements of Ortho¬ 
doxy and Hasidism with the newer teachings of the Enlightenment. He 
not only sought to interest his colleagues and disciples at the rabbinical 
school of Zhitomir in writing in Yiddish, but was the author of some good 
stories himself, such ^The Fertunate Majiir and the half’litcrary, half- 
journalistic Lif^s Patiishni^:s. Influenced by Mendl Satanover, he in 
turn affected Mendele Moicher Sforim and was the first to give impetus 
to the Neo-Hasidism of the late nineteenth and the early twentieth century. 

The radical wing of the Httskala was distinguished by the fighting spirit 
of Abraham Gotlober, who had led the difficult life of a wanderer. His 
comedy, Ths Veilf or Two Weddings m One Night, shows the influence 
of Ettingcr’s Serkele, Of principal importance to Yiddish literature are his 
poems, such as The Poor Yisroilik, which was exceedingly popular aiid 
topically characteristic of the Enlightenment. His humorous Yiddish ver- 
sion of Schiller*s Song o/ tJte Bell became the Song of she Sabbath Piuiding. 
Incidentally, Schiller was the German writer most popuLar with the Maski- 
/»», and there are several curious versions in Yiddish of his aforementioned 
5 ong of the Bell, the most felicitous of which is Hirsh Rckman’s The 
Kissel {The White Prayer Man tie). 

Alongside the poetry of the more intelligent MasAilim there existed the 
folk lyrics in the old tradition of the bards. During the middle years of 
the nineteenth century there were two great poets of the people: the warder¬ 
ing, bohemian Bcrl Margolies, known as Bcrl Broder, and the more 
colorful and refined Wolf Ehrenfcrants, who went by the name of Velvl 
Zbarzher. 

In the dty of Brody, the center of trade and of the Haskala, Ber! Broder 
established a cabaret troupe for which he created the repertory. These 
"Singers of Brody” became very popular and made guest appearances alJ 
over Galicia, southern Russia, and Poland, spreading Broder’s merry yet 
melancholy songs of the fate of the common man as well as his lyrical 
nature poems. The collection, entitled Shirey Zmro (Song Poems), was 
published in j86o. 

Velvl Zbaraher sang of wine and love, of the eternal yearning for peace, 
and of the pettiness of life in the wine cellars of Rumania and Bessarabia, 
in Vienna and Constantinople. Motifs of the intellectual HasAala, the 
mundane details of everyday life, old lyric balladry, and modern writing— 
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all were intcrwoTcn in the works of these two poets, the last in the many 
generations of bardic singers. 

With the exception of the little-thcater performances by the Singers of 
Brody and by sporadic companies in Warsaw (i838-r839j 1S66-1370), 
there had not de%rc 1 oped a pcnnaTient professional Yiddish theater. How¬ 
ever, this did not prevent the writing of a number of dramatic works, some 
of them rather elfeccive, such as The Toum CommunUyt by Wolf Kamrashj 
Joel Berish Falkovitch’s Reh Chaim Rich and Liuh ihe 

Singers Heaven-Made Mafeh by Hirsh Reitnian^ I&akh Gutman^s 7 'he 
Three Cousins and Kolhoynik {The Rascal). Such works were read aloud 
at small gatherings and performed by amateurs. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century there was a large reading public 
thirsty for new books. The lack of a Yiddish press, barred by the Russian 
government, retarded the development of Yiddish literature. In 1862, 
however, the Koit Mev&sser {The of ^he Messenger) appeared in 
Odessa, and from that time forward Yiddish journalism developed very 
rapidly. Many talented new writers appeared and the earlier authors became 
more strongly established as their works were reprinted. 

At about this time important changes occurred in Jewish life, with the 
emancipation of the Kusaan peasant in j 36 r, the migration from the small 
towns to the big cities, the development of commerce and trade in which 
the Jews took a more active part, and the rise of the working class, strug¬ 
gling for a freer and a better life^all related to the rapid advance of 
Yiddish literature. 


5. The New Yiddish Literature 

A- MENDELE MOICHER SFORIM, HIS CONTEMPORARIES AND DISCIPLES 

The central figure in Yiddish literature in the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century is Mendele Moicher Sforim. The major trend is his 
trend: the realistic. The major achicveinerit Is his, too: the establishment of 
form, stjde, cechnicjuc, and modern literary language* All the literati may 
be grouped about him: those who walked with him and those who followed, 
the ones who opposed him and the ones who wrote during his time but be¬ 
longed to that of his predecessors. We begin with the last mentioned. 

The most important in the line of Yiddish authors linking the folk song 
with individual poetry is the Yilna-bom Michl Gordon (1S23-1892), who 
critidied the traditional i^'ay of life in his works. In a rh)thmic and ludd 
style he created ballads of milieu such as The Divorce^ 7 ^he Beard^ Afur 
she Wed din g. And in pained elegiacs he bemoaned his impoverished life 
(Afy Years^ My Lifeiimej Aly Last Day), His brother-in-law, the great 
Hebrew poet, Yehuda Leib Gordon, touched upon sodal themes of the 
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Enlightenment in his Yiddish poems collected under the title StkAas Khulm 
(Commottplace Talk, iS 36 ). The VUna poet, S. Y. Katsenelenbogen, 
treated of the most diverse topics with delicate lyricism which revealed 
the influence of Heine and the Russian poets, and paved the way for the 
poetry of Frug. 

The most popular song writer was the last bard of Yiddish poetry, 
Eliokum Tsunzer Ct835"*9n)- Didactic and moralizing, Tsunzer propa¬ 
gandized for the Enlightenment and later for Zionism. In his ballads, as 
in those of the bards, personiheation is common {T/ta Ferryboat). Sung 
first at celebrations in wcll-t«io homes, his songs found their way to the 
masses and Tfte Plotsf The Aristocrat, The Nineteenth Cetitnry became 
extremely popular. More polished and more inditndual is the poetry of 
Abraham Coldfaden (1340-190S), author of romantically nationalistic 
poems and skilled in the art of versification. (On his operettas, sec below.) 
There also belong in this line of writers Samuel Bernstdn, poet and writer 
of comedies, and Ludwig Levinson, author of the very comical Vaybershe 
Kniplekh {Women’s Savings )* 

We may now turn to the central figure, the grandfather of modern 
Yiddish literature. Sholem Jacob Abramovitch (1835-1917) was bom in 
the small town of Kapulye in the province of Minsk. After several years 
of the hard life of a yeshiva student, he became the companion of a wander¬ 
ing beggar. But in Kamenets Podolsk he met Abraham Gotlober, who 
infiuenced him to take up cultural pursuits. For a time he lived in Bardl- 
tchev, but was obliged to leave because of his work Die Tskse {Tbs Meat 
Tax) in which he exposed the local clique of “do-gooders.” He struggled 
in Zhitomir and finally settled in Odessa, where he became the director of a 
Talmud Torah, When he began writing in Yiddish (1864) he took the 
name Mcndele Moicher Sforim,** which is more than just a pseudonym: 
through his works there passes the figure of an elderly Jew who rides 
about with his wagonful of books providing the people with prayers of 
supplication and lament, all the time smiling good-naturedly as he ob- 
senses life around him. This figure helped to narrow the distance between 
the author and his readers. Mcndele Moicher Sforim, inspiring love and 
admiration, was the first to establish a really intimate relationship between 
the Yiddish writer and his public. 

During the first twenty years of his creative life, Mendele was a fighting 
satirist. Becoming more tranquil with the passage of time, he turned from 
satire to humor, from social crusading to memorializing a bygone way of 
life. True to the teachings of Eliezer Tsvi Tsveifl, he did not oppose 
Hasidism and never wounded the religious feeling but directed his social 
satire against those In power w-ho wrong the people {The Little Matt, 
Die Takse), against economic injustice {The Wishing Rhg, Ftshke the 
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Lstfi^yj against the helplessness of the small town and ib Ignorance of the 
world {The of Bmjsmm the Third). 

The motifs of the Hesf^U gain depth in his work, personified as they 
arc by a gallery of realistic figures, Mendeic is a perfectionist and does 
not hesitate to rewrite his woiks, improving and adding to them. In Die 
Tahe (sec above) he not only mentions the clique of exploiting benefactors, 
but also gives us the autobiographical figure of Shloimc Wekker, fore¬ 
runner of the revolutionary movement among the Jews of Russia. 

In the symbolic Klystshe {The Nag, 1873) have, ten years before its 
active acceptance, the manifestation of a national idea which did not become 
current until the eighties, as well as a penetrating socioeconomic critique of 
the flaskela. Thus the author also occupies an outstanding place in the his- 
torj’ of Jewish social consciousness. This pamllcl development of literary art 
and social awareness is a fundamental characteristic of the years between 
1864 and 1914, the period of the greatest advance in Yiddish literature. 

In making Kabtsansk (^jifjcw-Hebrtw: poor man) his typical town and 
Gloopsk (g/oop-Slavic: foolish) his typical dty, Mcndele is a synthesist. 
His broad canvases depict the most ordinary small-town happenings and 
present the house of study and the house of the poor, the home and the 
public bath, the weekday and the Sabbath, the philosophy of life and the 
merest grimace. It is curious, however, that this richly detailed picture of 
Jewish life has a definite limit in time. Anything later than the 1870’s 
escapes Mendele’s brush. In the main he relies upon his memory, so that 
it is not surprising that his autobiography, Scffloimey Son of Reb Chahtif 
is also a splendid objective novel. 

Since Mcndcle is extremely exacting in his realistic portrayals of a rather 
static life, his plot structure suffers. This careless attitude t01^'a^d plot 
development became characteristic of the entire realistic school in Iddish 
literature. (Is this perhaps due to the induence of the Russians?) But his 
masterful descriptions of various ordinary types, specifically Jewish in 
flavor, and his wonderful pictures of nature have a beauty which has never 
been surpassed. 

Mendele is primarily responsible for the standardization of modern 
literary Yiddish, Eschewing the use of his own dialect, he was the fit^t to 
strive consciously toward a synthesis of the Lithuanian and Ukrainian 
dialects and to include words and usages from earlier works. Mcndcle is 
the hub of the whole nineteenth centuiy; as a social satirist, as the creator 
of a plastic yet statically synthetic realism, as the molder of a new style, 
he embodies the sum total of the Enlightenment movement. His ante¬ 
cedents, Mendl Satan over and his circle, lived at the beginning of the 
nineteenth ccntiu*y and his influence extends far beyond its dose. 

Appe.'iring at the same time as Mendelc’s writings in the Voice of the 
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Mess^gar, was The Polish Boy (in the second edition. The Hasidic Boy\ 
a satirically biting autobiographical novel by Isaac Joel Linetski (1839- 
1916), whose indictment of Hasidic practices was the strongest ever written. 
The work created a great furor, but Linetski showed no further develop¬ 
ment and accomplished nothing with his anti-Mendcle position. 

Temporary success was enjoyed by The Dark Young Fdiov}^ a sen¬ 
sational, melodramatic novel by Jacob Dinnezon (1856^1919). At first 
Dinnezon was opposed to Mendele in principle, claiming that the latter 
^■as too refined and too indifferent to the receptive capacity of the mass 
of Jewish readers. Although Dinnezon’^s themes are inclined to be those 
of primitive folk lore, the triumph of Mendelc’s artistic approach is ap¬ 
parent. \nHershele and Yossde^ which appeared in the nineties, Dinnezon 
did preserve his sentimentalism, but it is subtler, revealing the influence of 
Mendele, 

The less educated reader, in particular the women of the lower social 
strata, could not enjoy the Mendele literature. To fill the need of this 
audience, there appeared during the seventies and eighties colorful and 
unrealistic novels of improbable romances between a yeshhia student and a 
princess or a count and a servant maid, with detailed descriptions of their 
misfortunes before the inevitable happy ending, thus affording the reader 
a chance for a good cry. 

Dozens of such novels were written by Shomer (pseudonym of Nokhem 
Mqi^er Sheikeentch), founder of a whole school of hack writers (Blohstcin, 
Buchbinder, el al.). These Shomerians challenged, so to speak, the disciples 
of Mendele Moicher Sforim? There, let us see you create artistic works 
that will be intelligible as well as entertaining to all. Sholem Aleichcm 
quite consciously took up the gauntlet and emerged the victor. 

B. PIOKEERS IN POETRY, DRAMA, CRITICISM 

Before proceeding to Mendele’s disciples, we pause for those who per- 
formc'd his task, that of laying the foundation for future development, in 
the fields of poetry and drama. Among the poets, there were Simeon Frug 
(1860-1916) in Russia and Morris Roscnfeld (1862-1923) in the United 
States. 

Brought up on Russian poetry and himself a recognized Russbn-Jewish 
poet, Simeon Fnig achieved mastery in fashioning facile, rhythmic Yiddish 
verse despite his complaint about the crudity of the underdeveloped lan¬ 
guage. Rai^ in a Jewish colony in southern Russia, he was dose to the 
land and his lyrical descriptions of nature have a directness and matter-of- 
factness quite foreign to Yiddish poetry. A Zionist, Frug lamented the 
bitterness of the Dispersal and dreamed in his poetry of the happy future 
w'hcn everyone would sit under his own fig tree. He made many paraphrases 
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of the Bible and drew upon folk lore in his ballads* Nor is social pathos 
foreign to him* He is many-faceted but none of his faces is really distinct. 

Immeasurably more profound and more effective is Morris Uoscnfeld. 
He lifted social poetry to new heights. The socialist Morris Vintshefski 
(1856-1932), the anarchists David Edclstadt (1866-189-) Joseph Bov- 
shover (1872-1915), and many other poets of lesser stature had depicted 
the difEcult life of the workingman. But theirs was a poetry aimed at 
arousing its readers to the social struggle and only indirectly expressed 
deeply personal experiences. However, in Morris Rosenfcld’s social poetry 
are the very sighs and pain of the worker. 

Himself a sweatshop slave, Roscnfeld went through the many metamor¬ 
phoses of the Jewish immigrant in England and the United States. He 
portrays the w'orker lashed to the sewing machine, spending his strength 
without any brighter prospects for the morrow, crying out his protest in 
anguish and despair. National motifs of Jewish homelessness and the 
dream of deliverance also are prominent in his rough-hew'n, glowing 
verses. The breadth and depth of his poetic creativeness, the range and 
frequent unexpectedness of his imagery, more than compensate for certain 
roughnesses of diction. Roscnfeld was the first Yiddish poet to attract foreign 
readers and to have his works translated into many languages. 

Both Frug and Roscnfeld, pioneers in Yiddish poetry, so different in 
expression, paved the way for later poets who drew upon the formal ele¬ 
ments of the one and the sincerity of the other. 

Abraham Goldfaden, the founder of the first modern professional Yid¬ 
dish theater, was at the same time its manager, director, composer, and 
playwright, lie had evinced all these talents as early as 1876, in Jassy, 
W'herc he laid the cornerstone for the rapid development of the theater. 
His operettas, setting a pattern for the Yiddish theater, which aims primarily 
to entertain and only secondarily to educate its audience, were of tw'o 
types: comedies which make sport of the negative elements in Jewish life 
(for example, The Two The Sorcereis) and nationalistic-ro¬ 

mantic plays (for exam p Ic, Sh ulamh, Bar-Kokhhd ). 

The comedies contain grotesque and entertaining exa gg erations and are 
in the tradition of the Purim play and the wine cellar art of the Singers 
of Brody, but also include themes of the Enlightenment and telling por¬ 
trayals of mores. The dramas are melodramatically sentimental interpreta¬ 
tions of Jew'ish history, combining elements of heroism and buffoonery. 
Tuneful melodies played no small part in making Gold fade n’s operettas 
great favorites. The negation of Mendele’s realistic approach and the 
catering to the popular taste, first evident in Goldfaden’s works, opened 
the way to the banaliaation of his ow'n method by such hacks as Joseph 
Laceiner, “Professor” Hurwitz, Shomer, and others who, in the United 
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States particularly^ brought empty melodrama and quite vulgar operetta 
to the theater. 

The early nmetcenth-century Yiddish movement is linked with Mciidl 
Satanoverj but after the pogroms in Russia during the eighties, came the 
upheaval in social ideology and men turned from the Enlightenment to 
Zionism and nationalism. Part of the Jewish intelligentsia turned “home¬ 
ward” and became more interested in the life of the masses, allying 
themselves more closely with those leaders of popular thought who had 
never strayed. At that time there were those, called the “Jargonists,” 
who quite consciously wanted to strengthen the position of Yiddish. Thanks 
to this movement, such writers as L L, Peretz, David Frishman, Simeon 
Frug, et aLf were attracted from the Hebrew and Russian literatures to 
the Yiddish. Simultaneously, interest in folklore increased, attempts were 
made to set up a uniform orthography and w'orks of previous years were 
reprinted. 

A number of new writers appeared on the scene: Moishe Aron Shatskes, 
with his excellent, mildly satirical Before the Jevoish Passtyoeri Pal tie! 
Zamoshin, author of the short verses Pkiures of Life; and “Yaknehoz,” 
with his pleasant descriptions of small-town life. In almanacs such as the 
Yuldishe Folks-Bibliotek {Jevjish Peofle^s Library) by Sholem Aleichcm 
and Mordecai Specter’s Dor Hoyzfraynd {Home Comfanion)^ literary 
criticism first appeared. The young Sholem Aleichem wrote a very keen 
and witty critique of Shomer’s novdsj Joshua Honon Ravnicsky analyzed 
literary works instead of merely judging themj Joseph Judah Lerncr 
introduced the positivist approach. 

C. SHOLEM ALEICHEM AND ISAAC LEI BUSH PERETZ 

Mordecai Spector (1858-1925) and Sholem -Aleichem made their liter¬ 
ary debuts at the same time and in the same weekly publication, the 
Yiddishe Folksblat {Yidduh Folk Paper) of 1883. Specter was faithful 
to Mendele’s technique of detailed description, but his style is almost as 
colorless as the lives of his poor characters. His novels {The Jemsh Peas¬ 
ant^ The Humble and the Needy, Reb Treitl) and numerous stories arc 
humorous and sentimental. With calm resignation and great insight he por¬ 
trays the fate of the downtrodden. There is in Specter’s work a deep 
sympathy for the poor man but no indication of any way out of his lot nor of 
any spiritual elation. 

Sholem Rabinovitch (1859-1916), who took the pen name Sholfm 
Aleichem, was born in the warm and fertile Ukraine, A difficult ado¬ 
lescence followed his idyllic childhood and it was not until he became 
private tutor in the home of a Jeivish landowner, whose daughter he latpr 
married, that things began to go well for him. For a short time after the 
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death of his father-in-kw he conducted a successful business but sub^- 
quently lost his fortune and began to live by his writing* Illness sent him 
to Switzerland and Italy. Whenever he came to a Jewish ghetto city to give 
readings of his works, he received a great ovation, for he was the most 
popular of all Yiddish writers. The final years of his life were spent in 
New York City, 

Sholem Alclchcm began by writing realistic short stories and novels 
Yossele Solovay). In these early works he stood, so to speak, 
on the shoulders of Mendele, from whom he adopted many qualities of 
language and style. Plis originality came to the fore in Klchiff shisledi 
mil Kleine H^oges (Litth People v>Uh Little Ideas)^ where he first por¬ 
trayed Kasrilcvkc, the composite town of poor but cheerful Jews with its 
happy-go-lucky KasrLllik. Later on In hdetutchem ^dendl, his Kasrillik 
begins to wander, lands on the exchange and becomes a “speculator.’* 
Sholem Aleichcm’s vocabulary contains the wealth of idiom and the pic¬ 
turesqueness of expression found in spoken \ iddish, and his style ceases to 
be that of Mendele but becomes nervously dynamic. Instead of dwelling 
upon every detail, be sketches only a few particulars, usually the most 
humorous. At times he tends to become grotesque, but at his best he is a 
master of characterization. 

Sholem Alcichem writes with espcdal tenderness of simple folk and of 
children. In the series of sketches, Tevye the Dairyman, we have the naive 
yet deeply philosophical laborer who has intuitively absorbed the Jewnsh 
faith and its unshakable affirmation of life. In the children’s stories, such 
as the Song of Songf, there is an additional individual lyricism which 
gives them much charm* In Mo/l Poysie, the CantoPi Son, a bright child 
gives an account of the life of a group of Immigrants across the sea “in 
the golden land.” The longer novels that first appeared as newspaper 
serials (Wandering Stars, The Bloody Joke) show only in part the ex¬ 
cellence of his pen. And in the autobiographical novel From the Fair the 
writer abandons his favorite monologue form and writes in the third person. 
Of his dramatic worics, the most performed were Tse^eit un Tseihpreit 
(Scattered Far and Wide), concerning the life of a Jewish family about the 
year 1905, and Dos Groise Gevins (The Great Winnings), where Shim- 
mele Soroker, the main character, is a simplified Tc%ye the Darryman. 

Sholem Aleichem’s genius has both breadth and depth. His characters 
are drawn from every class, although the background is ahvays charac- 
teristicaUy Jewish, whether it be Kasrilevke or the Lower East Side of New 
York. While writing of spiritual and emotional experiences in a seemingly 
cursory fashion, he is in reality plumbing the depths of an inward struggle. 
Thus Sholem Alcichem is interesting not only to the folk-lorist or the 
ethnographer, but also to the psychologist* His writing gives pleasure to 
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the simplest reader who relishes the aphorisms and the humorous 
situations, while the most discriminating will find a philosophical depth 
and a s^mibolism of character rare in the works of other writers. 

Everyone who read Yiddish at the turn of the century read Sholem 
Alcichem and even those who could not read knew of him, as it wras 
customary to read his works aloud at celebrations and family gathering. 
His unrivaled popularity Is due largely to his humor, a humor which is 
many-sided I fresh, carefee laughter, tearful smiles, subtle wit, and gro¬ 
tesque exaggeration. Particularly characteristic of Sholem Aleichem is his 
treatment of sad and e\^n tragic events with a kind of levity which springs 
from the faith that man can overcome any adversity. He gives us the com¬ 
fort of a laughter which does not belittle the values of life but rather serves 
to emphasise them. 

The genius for humor of the sorely tried Jewish people, formerly 
manifested in jest and epigram, shone in Sholem Aleichem^s works through 
hundreds of characters, four of which are outstanding: Kasrilhk, Menachem 
Mendl, Tevye the Dairyman, and Motl, the Cantor’s Son. These figures 
came to be regarded almost as members of the reader’s own family. Indeed, 
the extent of the influence of Sholem Alcichem upon the daily life of the 
East European Jew can hardly be ex^gerated. 

The third member of this trio of classicists, iKiac Leibush Peretz (1852- 
1915), affected his readers and society in quite another manner. Bom in 
the Polish city of Zamosc, Peretz showed great intellectual ability as a 
youth. To earn his livelihood, he first practiced law and then worked 
for the Warsaw Jewish community. By hts own efforts he became 
thoroughly versed in European literature. He was past middle age and 
had already written many Hebrew verses before his wrirings appeared in 
Yiddish. 

At first there were succinct, realistic short stories and during the period 
of the Yoniev Bletlech {Holiday Folios) ^ he devoted himself to works of 
the Enlightenment and to the popularization of scientific material. His 
poetry' is strongly influenced by that of Heine and Chamisso; his Haskala 
motifs are sarcastic and militant^ his portrayal of the lot of women and 
children, sentimental and romantic. 

However, it was not until the nineties, when he took up Hasidic themes, 
that Peretz reached the height of his career. His Hasidic stories in which 
he idealized the rabbis, painting them as the model men of the future, 
helped initiate a neo-Hasidic trend in Yiddish and Hebrew literature. But 
Peretz did not seek the “Sabbath and the Holy-day” Jew only among the 
great. He wrote the scries Silent Souls and other tales of the “thirty-six 
saintly Jews” where the hero—a woodcutter, a water carrier, or a confused 
youth—plumbs the profoundest depths of the soul. Thus Peretz went 
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from the realistic to the romantic, from the romantic to the symbolic. His 
drama The Golden Chain embodies the basic process of development of 
every religion and stresses the continuity of the age-old chain of Jewish cul¬ 
ture. His last symbolic drama, A Night at the Old Markeiflace, is a pessi¬ 
mistic summation of his own achievements, for Peretz was not satisfied to 
create a work of art for its own sake, but wanted to use his talents to refine 
the soul of his generation. 

The conflict between the way of life of the Jewish radical and that of the 
towering personalities of the traditional past is revealed in Peretz’s works. 
In feverishly sharp and impressionistic fenilletons, he champions true 
freedom of thought and at the same time stresses the traditional quest for 
God and the belief in the chosenness of the Jeansh people^enets which 
found new strength in the years bridging the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. While Peretz’s literary technique is West European, it also 
stems from the folk tale and there is a direct line from the stories of 
Nachman Brahtslever with their romantic symbolism to the works of 
Peretz. 

During the last fifteen years of his life, Peretz was not only the domi¬ 
nant literary figure of the great center in Warsaw but was also the leader 
of those who hoped to modernize Jewish life through the use of Yiddish 
and to effect a national cultural renaissance in all the lands of the dis¬ 
persion, He was one of the leaders at the language conference at Czemo- 
witz (1908), where Yiddish was proclaimed “a national language.” Near 
the end of his life he helped cstablisli Jewish schools for refugee children 
and died while composing a poem for a children’s home 

Almost all the young authors whose writings appeared in Feretz’s 
publtcacions or who made their debuts in the early years of the twentieth 
century were influenced by Peretz, whose attitude toward them was fatherly 
and encouraging. When the younger writers bestowed upon him the honor¬ 
ary title of “Father of Modem Yiddish Literature,” they were expressing 
their esteem and affection for him. 

The constellation of Mendele, Sholem Aleichcm, and Peretz is a happy 
combination of mutually complementary temperaments. Mendele criticizes 
yet memorializes what is characteristic and tj'pical of his agej Sholem 
Aleichcm brings us the comical and the humorous with no apparent 
motive; Peretz evokes the exotic past as a model for the future. Mendele 
is static, the other two are dynamic. Sholem Aleichcm definitely draws 
upon Mendele, while Peretz is tangential. Mendele and Peretz demand 
concentration from the reader; Sholem Aleichcm is universally familiar 
and satisfying- AH three croted a new centripetal force linking, through 
literature, the present and the past, the intellectual and the untutored, the 
Jew of one region and the Jew of another. 
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D. THE EXTAHSIOTI OE YIDDISH LITERATURE TO T914 

Until 1914 the whole of Yiddish literature in Russia reflected the in¬ 
fluence of Mendele, Sholcm Aleichem, and Peretz. 

In the United States other forces were at work: (l) The "grcseii” immi¬ 
grant needed to become organized and literature took on the character or 
propaganda) (2) the low cultural status of the newcomera led to semi¬ 
literate writing which impeded the development of the artistic) (3) ^ great, 
new power arose in the form of a free Yiddish^ press. 

It is curious that Russian literature exercised a lesser influence upon 
Yiddish literature in Russia than it did upon Yiddish writing in America, 
Some of the more important American prose writers arc Z. Libin (pen 
name of Israel tlurwitz), who, with restrained warmth faithfully records 
the life of the Jewish worker; Leon Kobrin, who dwells upon the 
problems of the individual, particularly the sexual; Bernard Gorin, who, 
for the most part, portrays the old country) Abraham Cahan, whose 
stories are dominated by socialist propaganda; Tashradc (Israel Joseph 
Zevin), who depicts the difficulties in the adjustments the immigrant has to 
make to his new environment. 

In addition to this socially aware writing, such as that of Morris Rosen- 
fcld (see above), we have the popularly oriented songs of Joseph Jaffc, 
the tender, idyllic poesy of Jacob Adler, M. Sharfcanski’s fine rhythm. 
While the Yiddish theater had been banned in Russia in 18S3, it developed 
rapidly in America. The Tolstoi an Jacob Gordin raised the level of the 
theater, producing more than sixty plays, many of which were l^sed on 
foreign themes, and others that were original plays of milieu which were 
extremely successful {Mirrele Efros} God^Man and the Devil), 

In Europe the seventeen years from 1897 to 1914 saw remarkable 
social progress. The philosophies of Zionism, socialism, and autonomism 
were hotly debated; parties organized; new ideas on the march. Yet the 
Jewish press in Russia was banned until 1903 when Frayttd {The Friend) 
appeared in Petersburg, to be followed by Yiddish newspapers in Odessa, 
Warsaw and other provincial cities. Life was pardcukrly stormy from 1904 
to 1906. There was a temporary mood of despair immediately after the 
failure of the 190J revolution, but hopes soon rose and the Yiddish move¬ 
ment was strengthened. 

The most important literary publications were Literary Monthlies 
(1908), edited by Samuel Niger, Shmaryohu Gorelik and A. Veiter (pen 
name of Meyer Davenishsky); Der Pinkes, Yearbook of the History of 
the Yiddish Literature and Langtsage^ Folklore, Criticism and Bibltogra-phy 
(^913); the monthly magazine, Jeteish World, also edited by ^muel 
Niger. Most of these publications appeared in Vilna, scat of the modern 
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Kletskln Publishing House. The Warsaw publishing firms were modern¬ 
ized as well, and the output of books was great. 

Again during this period a group of Hebrew writers were attracted to 
Yiddish literature: Hayyim Nachman Bialik translated his Poems of Grief 
and Wrath into Yiddish and wrote directly in that language j Jacob Fich- 
jnan composed delightful children’s songsj Judah Steiiiberg painted ^idyl¬ 
lic pictures of Hasidic lifej Miche Yosef Berdichevsky wrote of ordinary 
people. Zalman Itzkhok Onoikhi, who created the character of the philoso¬ 
phizing Hasid in his Rei> Abbo, was one of the many new writers. 

Folk lore was very popular and Sholem Aleichem discovered a jetrish 
Berangcr in a Kiev lawyer, Mark Varshavski ( i 848 'i 907 )> Gemim 

Folksongs are so widely sung that many are amazed to learn that Oi/’» 
Prifetchok Brennt a Fieri comes from his pen. The most prominent of the 
folk -1 orists was Shloime Anskt (His I^ybbuk became popular 
in a later period and influenced both the Tt iddish and Hebrew theaters. 
The work of Reb Mordkhele (Chaim Tschemcrinskl, 1862-1917), with its 
diverting allegories and satirical poetry, is also based upon an unusual 
familiarity with the popular idiom. 

The career of Abraham Reisen (1S74 I 9 J 3 )> ^ho wrote both poetry 
and prose, illustrates the fact that the influence of the folk song is more 
lasting than that of the folk tale. His poetry shows the impact of the folk 
song while his short stories have a European and Perctx-like flavor. Reisen’s 
poems are short, unaffected melodic revelations of mood with distant 
echoings of Weltschmer^t filled with great sympathy for the lonely and 
the oppressed. His lucid style found great favor and Reisen early became 
one of the most popular poets. 

Abraham Liesin (1872-1938), who was a contemporary of Reisen, in¬ 
dividualized social-revolutionary poetry. Yehoash (pen name of Jehoash 
Shloime Blumgarten, 1871-1927) began with romimtk nationalistic bal¬ 
lads, fables and lyrics. Both these poets reached their peak in later years 
and w'c shall return to them. ^ ^ t j 

The Lithuanian-born David Einhorn wrote with resignation of the de¬ 
cline of the small town in Quiet Songs^ while his Jewish Daughters intro¬ 
duced idyllic love motifs. His work has unusual individuality of tone and 
pleasant rhythm. The work of the Galidan Shmuel Yakov Imber is more 
turbulent, more erotic. 

Although the development of poetry during this period was rapid, the 
principal advance took place in narrative prose. In this field w-e have a 
threesome to start: Abraham Reisen, Sholem Asch, and Hersh David 
Nomberg, Reisen’s short stories deal with daily problems and simple 
spiritual conflicts. They arc often just barely humorous, often lyrical with 
compassion for man who, after all, Is not so highly developed as is 
sometimes believed. 
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The perennially enamored Sholem Asdi is quite different; he began by 
singing the praises of the small town. (Samuel Niger has called him the 
“Prophet of the Soil.’') But he soon turned to the problems of the big city, 
to the life of the new immigrant in America, and to the underworld, 
creating a series of interesting novels. We shall return to him. 

Hersh David Nomberg (1S76-1927) introduced psychological analysis 
in portraying the dissatisfied, introverted intellectual. The clarity of style 
and masterly construction of his stories give him a prominent place in 
Yiddish literature, although he wrote little and in a single vein. 

The earthiness of the writings of Itshc Meyer Vcisnberg (1881-1937) 
is in direct contrast to Sholem Asch's idyll of the small town. Veisnberg, 
himself a workingman, describes the worker’s life with unrelenting realism, 
stressing the crude and the brutal. Jonah Rosenfeld (1880-1944), ®lso a 
laborer, beg^ with realistic stories but went on to psychological analysis. 
Lained Shapiro painted impressionistic portraits of nature and his powerful 
stories of pogroms are impregnated with the spirit of vengeance. Itzkhok 
JDolv Berkowitz, son-in-law of Sholem Aleichem and his splendid transla¬ 
tor into Hebrew, portrayed ordinary people in extraordinary circumstances. 
Toward the end of the period appeared David Bergclson, delineating 
moods and highlighting the tragedy of the young woman in Nokh Ais~ 
mart (/rij All Over). 

The drama developed much more slowly than belles-hsttr^s, David 
Pinski, w'ho began in the nineties with stories of the laboring classes, is the 
author of plays which demonstrate the conflicts arising out of the breakup 
of the patriarchal-religious family relationship. Sholem Asch created a 
sensation with his God of Vettgeancff. He also attempted historical drama 
and contemporary comedy. Peretz Hirshbein (1880-1948), himself the or- 
^nizer of a dramatic troupe, first wrote realistic plays, turned to Maeter- 
linckian dramas of mood, and finally found himself among simple country 
folk and their imstic surroundings. There is less continuity in Yiddish drama 
than there is In poetry and prose. The thread Goldfaden had spun was 
broken, and a de^Jte rift between the professional theater and the literary' 
dram became apparent. The devotees of this more cultivated theater (in¬ 
cluding the semisymbolic plays of A. Velter) are definitely characteristic 
of the Yiddish cultural life of this period. 

Literary criticism was especially popular and was written not only by 
the editors of periodicals, but also by many litcraiy' minded people. 
Yet there was no outstanding literary critic before Baal-Machshoves (Isidor 
Eiiashev, 1873-1924), With strict aesthetic standards he became the servant 
of Jewish letters, giving encouragement to almost every beginner. A 
follower, in prlndple, of the school of Hippolyte Taine, Baal-Machshoves 
nevertheless employed the environmental method, especially in the inter- 
pretetion of realistic works. From Yiddishist circles emerged ^muel Niger, 
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who carljr proved a talented critic His work is characterized by detailed 
analysis particularly of the relationship of the writer to his surroundings. 
(More of him later,) 

After 1905 the stream of immigration brought to America many authors 
who had already won fame in the old country, as well as young writers 
w'ho had taken their first steps in the literary field. In igo8 there evolved 
from among these the group known as “the Young,” militant beginners 
dissatisfied with the status of literature on the Continent, and calling for 
its independence of social ideologies. They published collected Writings 
(edited by David Ignatoff), in which they followed the course and even 
anticipated the literary development in Eastern Europe. The principal 
works of these “Youngf’ were not to appear until 1914* 

In summary, the fifty years between 1864 and 1914 witnessed the 
development of a worldly, many-sided Yiddish literature} principally 
realistic yet with more than a tinge of romanticism, it showed tendencies 
toward modem symbolism as well. Although centered in Russian Jewry, 
there was a parallel development of Yiddish literature in America. With 
its unshakable aifirmation of life and its Intimate family spirit, this literature 
was an instrument of social progress and a mighty force for unifying the 
scattered Jewish people. 

E. YIDDISH LITERATURE IW AMERICA, 1916-1956 

W''orId War I rent asunder Russia’s Jewish community of 6,DOO,itxx3. 
The settlements in the Soviet Union, in Poland, and the small center of 
the Baltic countries and Rumania became completely distinct. The hegem¬ 
ony of Jewish life was transferred to the American center. 

A kaleidoscope of literary groujjs, trends and forms, such as had never 
been known before, developed in New York, and to a lesser extent in other 
North American cities such as Montreal, Chicago, and Los Angeles. While 
sodal motifs were characteristic of literary endeavors of the late nineteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries, national consciousness has marked the 
writings of the past forty years (I 9 i 6 'i 95 ^)* Negative traits, too, became 
apparent such as the rift between the reader and the ultra-modern author, 
the language assimilation of the younger generation, the halting of immi¬ 
gration, thus raising the average age of the reading public with little pros¬ 
pect of building for the future. All these factors could not help but LnBuence 
the writer and his work. 

Especially important was the development in the field of poetry with 
the appearance of a variety of temperaments, styles and themes. The two 
elder poets, Ychoash and Liesin, renewed their creative activities. The 
imagery of Ychoash became richer and more satisfying, Apollonian in its 
lyrical restraint. Abraham Liesin, the most nationalistic of Yiddish poets, 
is inspired by the Kiddush Ha-^hem motif and relives his youth in mystical 
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songs of remembrance. Younger than these two were the ever-changing 
aj^d very prolific Hayim Rosenblat (18S3-1956) and the constajitj intro¬ 
spective Joseph Rotjijck (1S7B-195J). The poetry of Nokhum Yood is 
clear and musical* 

Theoretically^ Zisha Landau (1889-1937) is an antisocial aesthete but 
actually he celebrates the joys of everyday life In his delicatCj mildly imagist 
songs. Maui Leib (r 883-1953 )| influenced by the Russian poets^ particularly 
Fett and Alc^cander Blodc^ writes tender, romantic lyrics, as weQ as charm¬ 
ing children's poems and ballads based on folk motifs. Israel Jacob Schwartz 
is equally fond of the European background of his pious rabbi father and 
the American environment of his children* He introduced American themes 
in his long poem K^iucky^ as w'ell as in a number of shorter works. He is 
also an untiring translator of both old and new Hebrew poetry. 

Most impassioned of the modern Yiddish poets is Moishe Leib Hal- 
perin (188^193;^). Tom between an inborn romanticism and the cynldsm 
of a chaotic world, he incorporates the disillusionment of the postwar 
generation and the spiritual “otherness” of the immigrant, who, to the 
very end, is unable to come to terms with his environment* The feminine 
poetry of Anna Margolin was subtle and passionate. The poetry of Reuben 
Aiziand was complacent and resigned. 

Faithful to the teachings of Peretz, that ethics is the goal and aesthetics 
but the meanSj is H. Lcivick^ who voices the sorrow and unrest of our 
generation. In his great symbolic dramas, The Goletn and The Cofnedy 
of are unfolded the problems of world deliverance and the 

struggle for progress. During long years of serious illness his poems dealt 
with death and destruction, but his Songs of Paradise are touched with the 
joy of life* In these last years he expresses deep wrath and sorrow over the 
devastation of Europe* He became one of the principal poets of lamentation 
after the Hitler holocaust (in his volume In Trehlmke Bin Ihh Nit Geven 
and in scores of later poems)* A prolific poet, despite his limited themes 
he is outstanding because of the nuances and inferences that create variecy 
in his leitmotiv* His last volume of poems is <^lled A Leaf On Ais Apple 
Tree. Leivick is most honored among the Yiddish poets now living. 

Ten years after “the Young^^ came the group known as InzikAhinf “the 
Introspecrionists” (after their ma^ztne, In Zikh^ Wit Ain Onesetf)^ Ur¬ 
bane intellectuals^ they espoused free verse, abstraction, allusion and meta¬ 
phor* Aaron Lcyeles (Aaron Glanz), N. B. MinkofF, and Jacob Gktstein 
headed this group. Mark Schweid introduced modern poetry in difficult 
verse* Jacob GJatstcin ^vas an ultramodern bold experimenter with language 
in the first period of his poetic creativity; of lace his poetry has been less 
revolutionary in form and more profound in spirit, as witnessed by the 
book SAtrelndihe Yidn. The poetry of Leyelts ako b^me more profound 
(A Yid Oifn Yam). 
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Quite distinct was the realistic ‘‘Proletpen’’ group, whose spiritual home 
was the Soviet Union. Only the capricious, bitterly sarcastic poems of 
Moishe Nadir {1885*19+3) rose above the average monotony of their 
writings. 

The feeling of instability, the anxiety about the course of the develop¬ 
ment of Jew'ish life m America, HitlePs persecutions and devastation of 
Europe—ali these factors had the effect of strengthening traditionalism. 
Poetic form acquired simplicity and purity and ever recurrent were 
themes from the Old World. This traditionalism is apparent in the worics 
of almost all the Yiddish*American poets, one of the outstanding being 
Menachem Boraisho (1888-19+9), whose face turned toward the past in his 
great work Der Geyer (19+3)3 one of the outstanding creations in Yiddish 
poetry. In Jacob Itakhok Segal’s (i 896 -t 954 ) mellow l^cs we hear the 
echoes of one’s grandmother’s Tkktnes (prayers). Ephraim Auerbach con¬ 
cludes that The Old Sfring h Pure; he drinks from it and dwells \nThe 
Tenti of Jacob, Benjamin Jacob Bialostotakl and Naftoli Gross (iS 95 "i 95 ^) 
also arc part of this trend. 

The versatile L. Fcinberg is facile in his prolific verse both in describing 
his own Doomed Getteration and when he glorifies the Tannaim. B, Lapin 
(18B7-1953), a painstaking translator of poetry, earned recognition through 
the last collection of his original poems. The Full Jug. We must also men¬ 
tion the unique A- Lutzky, the intellectual Eliezer Greenberg, the im^na- 
tive Aleph Katz, and the younger Berish Weinstein who depicts his old 
home town Rctshe and his American environment in epic verse. 

Yiddish poetry in America for the past forty years presented a multi¬ 
colored gallery of temperaments, a symphony of different tones, and a 
richness of themes. (Scores of names have been omitted for lack of space.) 

Many stories and novels were serialized in the Yiddish press. Undoubt¬ 
edly the most popular narrative writer was Sholcm Asch, whose particular 
strength lies in the scope of his canvas and in his vivid mass scenes. He is 
guided by a deep faith in man and by real affection for his characters. His 
trilogy Three CUie$; Pet^ersburg^ Warsanff, Mojcow, depicting scenes of 
Jewish life before, during, and after World War I, enjoyed great success, 
1 Its finest talents came to the fore in Salvaiioa, Asch’s The Ntaareue and 
The Afostle g^ve rise to considerable controwr^. The American scene is 
represented in many of his novels, begttining with Uticle Moies and con¬ 
cluding with Groaman and Son. His latest historical novels are Mosas and 
The PrCfhet. 

Israel Joshua Zynger (1893-1944) limited his subject matter to life in 
Poland in the recent past. Like Balzac, he portrayed the Intterncss of the 
Human Comedy,” but even more coldly and more naturalistically than 
did the French master. His principal novels are Yoshe the Calff The 
Brothers Ashketuta, Comroile Nachmattt and The Korttovski Family, 
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2 alman Shneour ( i887-i959>, Hebrew poet and Yiddish author, be- 
ctme known largely by way of the New York newspaper Forwarti, and 
is therefore included among the American writers, although it is dilhcult 
to ascribe him to any one country. In his stories he delights in physical 
prowess and is prone to linger over erotic passages. Shneour’s series Jews 
of Shklvo was very' popular and his favorite hero is the young butcher, 
Noah Pandre. Among his numerous novels the outstanding is the historical 
Napoleon and the Rahbu 

Master of the short story is Joseph Opatoshu (1887-1954.), who has a 
special affinity for the phyacal. In his trilogy {In Polish Woods, ^863, 
Aloney, which treats of Jewish life in Poland in the mid-nineteenth century, 
there is an added romantic undertone. He turns easily from Old World 
themes to both Jewish and Christian life on the American continent. He 
wrote historical novels and novelettes (A Day In Regetisburg, The Lass 
Insurrection). His diction is scrupulously refined. More the painter than 
the storyteller was Issac Raboi (1882-1948), who introduced both the Far 
West {Mr.Goldenberg) and New England (A Strip of the Sea) to Yiddish 
literature; Samuel Niger described Raboi's novels as “masses of arrested 
lyricism.” 

The playwrights David Pinski and Percti Hirshbdn wrote a number of 
novels, David Ignatov (1885-1954) attempted to record the history of the 
American jeunsh intelligentsia in his novels. Boruch Glassman (1893- 
1945) dwelt on the psychology of the lonely and the maladjusted; Shin 
Miller depicts the disintegration of Jewish life in x 4 mcrica and in the Soviet 
Union, B. Dcmblin is one of the few Yiddish writers who protrays non- 
Jewish tj'pcs as well (West Side). Although the skeptical Moishe Nadir 
undertook to “de-create” the silly world and “disenchant” foolish man, an 
unexpected warmth is to be found in his stories. The previously mentioned 
Jonah Rosenfeld and T.amed Shapiro (1878-1948) continued and refined 
their techniques of short-story telling, enriching their themes with Ameri¬ 
can subjects. Jacob Glatstein combined creative writing and factual report¬ 
ing in his When Yash Went Away and Whett Yasit Returned. The charm¬ 
ing Leon Elbe excelled in the field of literature for children, I. Metzker, 
who started out as a children’s writer, gave us the idyllic Grandfathers 
Fields. We conclude this brief review of belles-lettres by mentioning the 
names of L. Brusiloff, M. Y. Shclubsky, .and the young M. Dluzho^ky. 

In America as in Europe, the drama docs not keep pace wth poetry 
and prose. In this field, David Pin^ tends to be symbolic and abstract; 
Pereti Hirshbdn refined his idyllic folkplays {Green Fields) ^ Hersh 
Sacklcr found his characters in the romantic popular tale. Leon Kobrin 
(1873-1946) wrote dramas of every day life {The Country Fellow from the 
old country. Rivers'tde Drive in the New World). H. Lei vide’s repre¬ 

sents the real drama of the immigranti When the Poet Became Blind re- 
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lates the tragedy of a Iflddish poet in Amcnca. More recently he drainatized 
the revolt of the Warsaw ghetto M'trade of fhtf GA^uo)^ then 

turned to the afflictions of the post-Hitler era in The at Fern- 

wald^ and finally returned to his previous symbolic style in In The Days of 
Job, 

In America, too, almost all poets and publicists engaged in literary 
criticism but none of them approximated the influence exerted by Samuel 
Niger (1883-1955), whose diligence and sincerity made him the guardian as 
well as the judge of Yiddish IJtemture, Of the multitude of critics, we 
mention Alexander Mukdoni, impressionistic and discerningj Borukh 
Rivkin, obscure and casuisdcaij Joel Enteen, warm and straightforward; 
Abraham Cahan, for many years the very infiuentia] editor of the Forvtardj 
Hillcl Rogoff, now the editor of this sixty-year-old newspaper; Jacob 
Glatstein, who writes pointed weekly reviews in Yiddisher Keniffen the 
connoisseur of poetry, A. Tabachnik; and the expert of character depiction, 
Schloime fiickcl of the Da'^-Mormng Journd. The literary historian, the 
late N. B. Minkoff, was secretary of the Zukunft editorial collegium. (Other 
members: H, Leivict, A- Meness, and Jacob Pat.} 

In the broad field of the essay, distinction has been won by Haim Zhlt- 
lovsky, leader of the nationalistic-socialist Intelligentsia; Abraham Coral- 
nik, sensitive aesthete; Haim Greenberg, editor of the Yiddisher Kemffer; 
and Abraham Liesin, for many years editor of the Zukanft. 

What makes Yiddish literature in America American? Much more fun¬ 
damental than the subject matter is the influence of life in the New World 
upon the writer w'ho began to see the old country In a different light, and to 
interpret the problems of the Jew in a way which stamps his work as pecu¬ 
liarly American. 

F. YIDDISH LITERATUIIE IN POLAND BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 

The second most Important center of Yiddish literature was Poland, 
whose 3,500,000 Jews had been rooted in Polish soil for some 800 years. 
Geographically dose to Russia, Polish-Yiddlsh literature was separated as 
by a wall from that of the Soviet Union. Of the two, it was the Polish cen¬ 
ter that was in contact with America. 

In Poland, Yiddish literature was densely connected with the diversified 
communal activities and the firmly patterned everj'day life. Yet it also 
reflected the dissensions and the gnawing uncertainty about the future. 
World War I destroyed the established order; the older generation of 
writers died out; the younger men, who had come to Warsaw from the 
provinces and felt insecure in their new environment, were caught up in the 
crosscurrents of a belated Haskaht radicalism, and nationalism. This milieu 
gave rise to an antiaesthetic and antisocial expressionism particularly among 
those poets of the magazine Khatastre {The Bunch), To this group belong 
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the prose writers Ozer Varshavsld, whoi, in his Smugglers^ gJive an angry 
picture of wantonness during the ^■ar period, and Avrom Moishe Fuchs, 
who sidllfully portrayed shady characters from the dregs of humanity. 

The leader of a group of poets from Lodz was Moishe Broderzon, 
whose rhythmic poetry illustrated his primary Interest in formj but under¬ 
neath his playfulness there lurked a corroding pessimism. Two Lithuanian 
poets introduced a fresh, youthful romanticism: Lcib Neidus (1B901918), 
who was a master at versification., and Moishe Kulbak, who wrote impet¬ 
uous, unaffected, and somewhat modernistic poetry. 

The strongest and most enduring poetic stream was fed by tradition, 
by a pessimistic sentimentalism, and by a universal yet specifically Jewish 
restlessness^ Some sought solace in mystidsm and a fancied traditionalism. 

The traditional and the mystical are basic qualities of the creative works 
of Aaron Zeitlin, son of the God-secking publicist Hillel Zeitlin, who was 
put to death by the Nazis. The mystic and moralist, Israel Shtern, always 
had a premonition of martyrdom and actually perished with those mar¬ 
tyred by Hitler. 

The well of folk lore is mirrored in the lucid, prayer like poems of Miriam 
Ulinover, who drew all From Grandmother's Treasure^ as she called one 
of her poetry collections. An original combination of the grotesque and the 
romantic is found in the bohemian carelessness and the anguished senti¬ 
mentality of the poems by Itsik Manger. The poetess Kadya Molodovski 
found herself in singing of the lives of the poor. Just before the war, Yechiel 
Lehrer, also one of the martyTed, produced the long poem of day-to-day 
life, My Home, The “Young Vilna” group was vety much under Ameri¬ 
can influence. Outstanding among them are Chaim Grahdc and A. Suts- 
kever, who were able to save themselves only to lament the devastation 
of \11na, but not of Vilna alone. To the same group belonged the energetic 
Shmerke Kocherginsld (who met an accidental death in Ar^ntina in 1954) 
and the very young Hirsh Click, author of the inspirational “Hymn of the 
Partisans.** 

Of the multitude of talented writers, the poetess Rokhl Kom, the poets 
I. Rubinstein and Nokhqm Bomse (d. 1954), and the literary critic Rokhl 
.Auerbach survived. The elder Yitskhok Katzcnelson, who died a martyr’s 
death, left for posterity the unforgettable Song 0/ the Slaughtered Je<sidsh 
Peofle, 

Mention has already been made of the narrative writers who left 
Poland for America. Among those remaining in Poland were Zelig Segalo* 
vitch, who depicted either capricious female characters or himself in his 
popular novels; Joshua Perle, who had a great Jove for the land of the 
Vistula; Efraim Kaganovski, who portrayed the poverty-stricken and the 
underworld of Warsaw; the tragically ^ted Simeon Horontchik (1889- 
1939), whose long novels deal with the lives of working people. In the 
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works of Isaac Bastievis {brother of Israel Joshua Singer) are to be found 
purity of form and vividness of imagery. His Sdiaa of Gorei depicts the 
aftermath of the Sabbatai Zevi movement. Just prior to World War II 
there appeared some powerful young writers of small-town life. 

In general the drama (Dy^Suk has already been rnenttoned) departed 
from gray reality, Jacob Pnegger builds upon the folk talc (jTAtf Temfta- 
tiofif Simcho P/jcAftf), as does Aaron Zeldin j Alter Kacyzne uses the story 
of the ‘^true proselyte” of Vilna in Thg Duke; Jckheskal Moishe Neiman 
gives us the idyll of The Sabbath Frail, while Fishel Bimko^s Thieves 
dramatizes the exotic underworld. 

Of the more than one hundred periodicals flourishing at that time, Book 
World, Jewish World, Ars and Life, Literary Leanjes, and Weekly were 
among those devoted to literature. Some of the many critics and essayists 
were Nachman MalsiJ, editor of Literary Leaves} the philosophizing Yek- 
hdl Yeshaye Troonk and Leon Finkelstein; the enthusiastic Zalmen Raizen, 
compiler of the four-volume Lexicon of Yiddish Literature, Press and 
Philolo^s the historian Isaac Shipper and the philologist Noah Frilutsky. 

With the advent of Hitler, the deeply rooted Polish Jewish community 
faced extermination. Yet its spiritual strength was inexhaustible and in 
the Ghettos of Vilna and Warsaw, In the shadow of the concentration 
camps, Jews conducted literary meetings and celebrated the anniversaries 
of ^mous authors. Some writers fled to the Soviet Union, others came 
to the United States, but a painfully large number perished with their 
readers. 

G, YIDDISH literature IN THE SOVIET UNION 

In 1915 the Czarist regime forbade the use of the Yiddish alphabet in 
the printing of periodicals and books, Immediately following the March 
Revolution of 1917 and during the first years of the October Revolution 
(1917-1921), literary creation was relatively unhampered. Gradually the 
situation changed: one had to become “proletarian” or remain silent. 

Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union became a “Soviet” literature and 
no longer regarded itself as part of world Yiddish literature. Quite 
ddiberately the leaders of this controlled Jewish life did everything 
possible to separate the Jews of the Soviet Union from the Jews of the 
rest of the world. Even the orthography was changed radically and 
Yiddish writers avoided phrases and expressions which stemmed from the 
heder or were associated with religious Judaism. It was not until the 
Popular Front of the thirties that this isolationist policy bc^ to weaken. 

In addition to the geographical isolation there was a spiritual departure 
from the earlier literature. A. writer who walked In Stef (a ^'pical name 
for a literary collection) received greater material compensation than did 
the average Yiddish writer elsewhere. He also had an audience, for the 
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rea.ding and diBcussion of literary works bccanre a routine part of dub 
activities. However, the writer always had to fulfill a "sodal assign men 
to defend one point of view, to oppose another. Thus he felt that his 
writing filled a definite need. It is imposstble to understand the fluctuations 
of Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union without taking into considenitjon 
the constant political changes. 

Even more so than elsewhere, poetr)^ in the Soviet Union is the most 
important form of expression. An example of the revolutionary romantidsm 
of the dvil war period is the work of Osher Shvartsman (1890^919). The 
deeply nationalistic David Hofstem influenced almost all Sovlet-Yiddish 
poets with respect to poetic form. Peretz. Markish, in his long, versified 
novels, depicted the struggle against the vestiges of the old order. Lcib 
Kvitko is modest and refined. Somewhat younger than those mentioned are 
Itsik Fcffer and Izzi Charikj the former, faithful to the Soviet regime, 
earned offidal recognition while the latter was a victim of the purges. Yet 
both sing with joy of the new life and glorify the fatherland. 

Yiddish prose in the Soviet Union has developed much more slowly. 
The novels and stories dealing with the revolution arc, to quote David 
Bcrgelson, “scarcely finished litenuy works with their roughness of style 
and characterization.^^ In the twenties social progress the principal 
theme; later it was praise of the champions of production and of the victory 
over saboteurs. In addition to following the “party line,” Yiddish writers 
glorified the establishment of new Jewish colonies and the development of 
Biro^Bidjan. 

Da’rid Bergelson stands head and shoulders above his Soviet colleagues. 
One of the finest stylists in Yiddish literature, his chief power lies in de¬ 
scribing environment and mood. At first ho saw the revolution as A 
Memurff of Lan? and later accepted it fully; his characters conform 
to the new order. In his great autobiographical novel, 
he gives a graphic account of his childhood and youth. The novelist Der 
Nisfor (the Anonymous) (Froyim Kahanovitch), who stood apart from the 
others, won renown w^ith his novel, TA^ Finmily. A return to class¬ 

icism is found in the stories of Itsik Klpnis, whose idyllic Months ^ftd Days 
aroused much controversy. Moishe Kidbok painted a pleasantly humorous 
portrait of a Jower<lass family in his Zeltnenims. The Yiddish theater 
W2S well developed in the Soviet Union, but not the art of the drama. 

No field of letters was so completely under the iiifiuenoe of Soviet dogma 
as that of literary criticism. Moishe Lltvakov, editor of Emffs (Truth), 
was the overseer of political kasArut (yet he died in prison). The excellent 
analyst, Nochum Oislcnder, was the freest and the most interesting of his 
colleagues. Israel Tsinberg spent many years on his ten-volume His/ory of 
Liti^raiuri^ the Jews^ which was being printed in PoJand but re¬ 

mained unfinished. The author is presumed to have died in a Soviet prison. 
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Western Russia with Its dense Jewish population was the first to suffer 
Nazi attack. Most of the writers of Minsk and Kiev fled deep into Russia, 
thus avoiding the fate of their fellow Jews, During World War II, 
the restrictions on Soviet writers were eased, and thejr Avere permitted 
to deviate from the previousiy imposed limitations as to how and what they' 
could write. As a result, the Yiddish writers began to write on Jewish 
themes. Even ItsLk Feffer, whose poetry was a paean of praise to Stalin, 
published material on Jewish national themes. During this period Jewish 
national trends were evident in the works of both Peretz Markish and 
David Bcrgelson, as well as in the works of the writers from Poland which 
W'ere published in the U.S*S,R^ Literary activity was centered in the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee, which published the Yiddish periodical Eynik^i, 

The end of the war saw a change in government policy which dealt a 
death bloAv to Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union. In 194S, almost all 
the Yiddish writers—there Avere at least 100 of them—were arrested, ac¬ 
cused of treason, and sentenced to long terms of serv^itude in the Siberian 
slave labor camps* In 1951, Stalin ordered the execution of the most im- 
portajit writers. Of those who were not executed the vast majority died in 
prison* Only a few could survive the hardships of the labor camps, and 
these remained prisoners until Khrushchev repudiated Stalin and his polity* 
These survivors, however, were not permitted to return to literary activity 
after their liberation. Nothing has been published in Yiddish in the Soviet 
Union since 1948- 

Such is the tragic end of that part of Yiddish literature which sought 
in vain to adapt itself to a tryannical political order. Its writers died mar¬ 
tyrs' deaths. 

H. THE UNIVERSALITY OF VlDDlSIi LITERATURE 

The past forty years saw such a rapid development of Yiddish Utcrature, 
and the emergence of so many colorful writers, that in order to survey it, 
it was necessary to divide it geographically into the three major centers. 
Actually, however, it remained a single integrated literature, just as it had 
been in the past. 

We dealt first with the most important center—America—and then with 
Poland. To complete the picture of America we now report on the writers 
from Poland who escaped just before, during, and after the war. 

After years spent in Eret:£ Yisrael, Z. Segalovitch, the most embittered 
poetic lamenter of the Hitler holocaust, came to the United States, where he 
died in 1949. Aaron Zeitlin, whom we have already mentioned, wrote more 
profound Jewish poetry. The destruction of the whole Zeitlin family 
affected the work of this outstanding Yiddish and Hebrew poet, and he, 
now in America, seeks to understand the religious and moral significance 
of the great tragedy. L Bashevis became one of the most importajit novelists. 
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His novel, Tks Muihkat Family t the scries of short stories, My Fathers 
Ritbbittic Costrtf and other works give evidence of further development of 
his scope and talent. E. 1 . Troonk published a multivoluTHC work on Poland, 
which gives a picture of the lives of two generations, based on a background 
of his own life and family. After years in London, the poet Itsik Manger 
settled in America. The poetess Kadla Molodovski achieved maturity and 
tragic profundity. Chaim Grade, who was productive during the years of 
and wanderings, published his volume of poems entitled My MotheFs Will, 
and wrote other poems which describe life among the religious Jews in 
his old home. Recently, he has become a respected writer of prose. My 
Mothers Sabbaths received great recognition, Mordecai Shtiigler wrote 
a number of novels dealing with the horrors of Hitler’s extermination 
camps. 

Generally it must be kept in mind that since the forties, in all Yiddish 
literature, and poetry particularly, there has been one basic theme—the ter¬ 
rible destruction of European Jewry. Both those who barely su^lvcd and 
those who lived in safety created a whole literature based on this unprece¬ 
dented tragedy of the Jewish people. In this respect no other literature, 
including the Hebrew, can compare with the Yiddish literature of the past 
fifteen years. 

Yiddish literature was never limited to the three great centers of America, 
Poland, and the Soviet Union. Wherever there were Yiddish-speaking 
settlements there appeared literary works of all kinds to meet the great 
demand of the large reading public. 

In Rumania between the two World Wars there was a Jewish popula¬ 
tion of about 1,000,000. Despite persecution which obstructed the develop 
ment of the Yiddish press and the expansion of cultural societies, a number 
of vigorous talents appeared. The best allegorist is Eliezer Steinlrarg (i88o- 
1932), who introduced social motifs into the fable, giving them, a witty, 
typical Jewish flavor. The refined and cultured Moishe Altman created 
a unique novel, Medresh Pmkkos, and wrote interesting short stories 
{Bleitdi'nish), The stage director Jacob Shternberg was a modernistic poet. 
Beside the authors already mentioned from Bessarabia, we must single out 
the poet Jacob Cropper, a native of Moldavia. 

Lithuania, with Kuanas as the principal center, teemed with young 
poets and authors. Outstanding was the poet Jacob Gotlieb. There were 
literary groups in Latvia, too, and even in the small settlement of Estonia. 

The Argentine, with its 400,000 Jew's, is the second largest Jewish com¬ 
munity in the New World. With its great daily newsppers and a flourish¬ 
ing cultural life, it has distinguished itself in the short fifty years of its 
history by an unusual interest in hellesdettras. In his truly artistic memoirs, 
Mordecai Alperson has told of the hardships of thirty years of Jewish col¬ 
onization. Moishe Pintshevski was the first to write Yiddish poetry in which 
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the South American landscape is described. The energetic Jacob Botashanski 
IS prominent In the field of the essay, jnemoirj and literary criticism. Jacob 
Rollanski is one of the prominent journalists^ The most important poet is 
Kehos Kligcr. Argentina is the only country where a Yiddish magazine 
devoted to philosophy is published. It is called D^ivk^ and is edited by 
Shloyme SuskovitcL During the past ten years x\rgentina has become the 
center of Yiddish publishing activities, and hundreds of volumes by Yid- 
dish writers the world over have been published there. The most active 
publishing group has been the Central Association of Polish Jews. 

Other Jewish communities in Latin America publish various periodioils 
to which IcK^l writers contribute} most prominent among these commu¬ 
nities are Uruguay and Mexico* The relatively new Mexican Jewish com¬ 
munity also engages in the publication of books, and has a number of 
groups interested in Yiddish literature and literary activities. Among the 
Mexican Yiddish writers Jacob Glantz is the most prominent poet and Meir 
Corona the local novelist* 

In Palestine, where Hebrew is the official language, there was an ener¬ 
getic group of Yiddish poets and narrative writers who gave expression 
to the joys and sorrows of the pioneers. In 1937 the collection entitled 
IPririffgj of Eri?iz Israel^ appeared in Tel Aviv. During this period the 
prominent poet was 1 . Papernikov, After the holocaust and after the estab¬ 
lishment of Israel, many Yiddish writers settled in the new Jewish state. 
This led to the rise of a considerable center of Yiddish literature in Israel. 
The works of poets and prose writers are often published there. Some 
writers concentrate around the Yiddish ne^vspaper in Tel-Avlv* The most 
important literary journal is the quarterly, Golden edited by 

Abraham Sutzkever, who has excelled in his poetry of the holocaust and in 
his newer poems which extol the land, the people^ and the events of the 
State of Israel. The fine narrative writer Joshua Shpigel; the enterprising 
Moishe Grossman, who publishes a new magazine HeinmA; the prose 
writer Mendl Man; and many other young writers now live in Israel* 

The other continents, too, are represented In l^iddish literature. The 
community in South Africa has its publications and literati, among them 
the novelist I. M. Sherman, and the poets David Fram and David Volpe, 
Before World War 11 , Australia had a very small Jewish community, but 
despite this it added new names to the field of Yiddish letters, as noted 
in the Australian Yiddish Ahf^^nac (Melbourne^ 1937 )- After the war, 
many refugees emigrated to Australia, and two newspapers are now pub¬ 
lished there. Among those active in Yiddish literature is the exacting literyy 
critic, I. Rappaport. Even in Paris, where the Yiddish-speaking community 
did not take root, there is energetic publishing activity* The unique multi- 
volumed novel of a Russian-born Orthodox Jew, Samt^tieiij appeared there, 
among many books of poetry and teltos-leitres* 
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It has not always been easy to describe a roving writer ss ^longing to 
a particular country, and in the case oI the following men it is impossible 
to do SO! Leib Malach, who wrote a drama, Mississiffif a novel of South 
Americaj Dow Dorfiiftgo*s Crossroad, 3 nd highly literary reports of his many 
travels; Melach Ravitch, wandering ambassador of Yiddish poetry (now in 
Montreal), whose Continems and Oesms embraces most of the w'orld, and 
whose Poetm sml Ballads displays a great variety of subject matter; D^tel 
Charney (of Vllno, Berlin, Paris, and since 1940 in hospitals and sanitariums 
of this country), whose penetrating memoirs are distinguished by humor. 
These three prove that Yiddish literature transcends all boundaries. 

Despite the geographical dispersion, one secs a similarity of literary 
development linking one land to another and the pre^nt irith the past. 
Although weakened by language assimilation, Yiddish literature has, 
nevertheless, revealed in recent times a breadth of vision and a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for the course of development of the whole Jewish people, 
which is striving to clarify for itself and for the world its spiritual physiog¬ 
nomy. 


Notes 


^ These arc names of individuals, nor cities, 
are names of individuals. 

[®‘Cf. above Cecil Roth, "The Jews of Western Europe (from 16+8),” 
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CHAPTER 27 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN JEWISH HISTORY 
By Julius B. Mailer 


The survival of Jews ajid Judaism is in a large measure due to the con¬ 
tinuous emphasis, throughout Jewish history, upon the transmission of 
ideas and practices from old to young and from one generation to another.* 
The educative process, an integral part of all varieties of religion and 
culture, was at the very core of Judaism and the Jewish way of living 
since biblical times* 

The quest for an understanding of the miming of life and the sustained 
effort to pass that meaning on from generation to generation have eter¬ 
nally motivated Jewish endeavor- This searching for knowledge, which 
in its practical aspect wc call education, served as a central factor in Jewish 
life* The chief preoccupation of the Jewish Sages of all time was learning 
and teaching—Torah and Talmud. 

During the First and Second Commonwealth, for approximately a 
thousand years of Jewish self-government—with one brief interruption, 
the Babylonian Exile—the process of developing the way of the good 
life and teaching it to the people was the major responsibility of the 
nation’s judges, priests, and prophets. After the conquest of Palestine by 
the Roman legions and the forced dispersal of the Jews, Book became 
the portable homeland. The loss of territorial unity strengthened the urge 
to preserve spiritual continuity* Community of ideas took the place of the 
physical community^ indeed, die Jews became known as “the People of 
the Boofc*^ The transmission of a complete system of ideas became the 
bulwark against disintegration^ and education moved to the head of the 
Jewish table of values. 

To be sure, the educational concepts did not develop in the Jewish 
community isolated from the world. The ideas of Jews about education 
were influenced by, and in turn exerted influence upon, the educational 
theories of EgjT^t, Phoenicia, Babylonia., Persia, Greece and Rome* Because 
of the relative inaccessibility of original Jewish sources, the Jewish con¬ 
tribution to the conceptual aspects of medem education is not generally 
recognized in textbooks on the history of education. Classical Jew'ish 
education is often described as a direct outgrowth of Greek education or 
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It is relegated to obsairity in discussions of education during early Chris- 
tianityp What must be recognized is that education was so much a part of 
Jewish thought and way iff living that it was taken for grantedj Jewish 
Sages considered it hardly necessary to set down an artiaiTated plan of its 
principles and practices. In a similar sense, the advanced conceptions of 
social ethics, abundant in Jewish classical writings, were not preser^^cd as 
an organized system but rather as dynamic expressions on proper life. 

The present chapter will be concerned primarily with the development 
of educational concepts as revealed in classical Jewish sources. The organi¬ 
zational aspects of the school, the curriculum and administration arc dis¬ 
cussed in another chapter.^" 

Soms Bask Edu^a^hnal Con^^pls 

Certain fundamental concepts of education found in the records of 
earlier eras continued to be stressed through subsequent periods of Jew'ish 
history. Among the basic concepts that appear to have been accepted in 
Jewish lorCj the following may be noted: 

(i) An abiding faith in the efficacy of education, that human character 
IS modifiable and improvable, (z) Learning and doing must be integrated^ 
knowledge of ethics must be expressed in proper conduct. (3) Education 
is a continual process, to be carried on literally from the cradle to the 
grave. (4) Environment is an important factor in the educative process, 

(5) Education, to be most effectivCj must start with the very young. 

(6) Individual differences among pupils must be recognized; tests reveal 
differences in knowledge and convictionSp (7) The process of education 
must be gradual from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the 
complex, and from the immediate to the remote* (8) Responsibility for 
education rests with the parents and the community. (9) Training for 
work is regarded as both essential and honorable. (lo) The teaching of 
history illustrates the continuity and meaning of Jewish experiences. 

Jewish teaching emphasized above all else that study is essential and 
worth while and must be brought to the people for guidafice in everyday 
affairs. The emphasis was definitely on the pragmatic aspects of education. 
The Greek concepts of contemplation or dialogue as forms of diversion 
and enjoyment were uncommon In Jewish lore. 

TA& BiAlkal Pifriod 

The concept of one God, invisible, imagclessj and ruler of human 
destinies, tolerated no compromise with the primitive tribal practices of 
paganism. The explicit concept of the unity of God and the implicit 
corollary of the unity of mankind were so ingrained in all Jewish thought 
that subsequent conceptions of life and education mturally sprang from it* 

Religion, as Introduced in the period of the Bible, was a synthesis of 
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theological concepts and ethical precepts which man had to obey in order 
to live as a social being* Failure to fulfiU Divine commandments was 
considered the cause of human misfortunes arfd national disasters. This 
is not to say chat the lofty concepts of morals and monotheism were cither 
fully undcrstcMxl or accepted by the Hebrew masses. The Hebrew leaders 
were constantly aware of the tendency to relapse into paganism and im¬ 
morality and they spared no effort to counteract that tendency and to 
educate the people in the way of the good life* In every book of the Bible 
this concern for education and the application of ethical principles is 
emphasized. The people were repeatedly admonished not to forsake 
Divine laws, but to pass them on from one generation to another. 

Thus education, which was at once religious and national^ served to 
bind the people together and aided in their survival through centuries of 
invasion, servitude and oppression, under the Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
the Persians, the Macedonians, the Syrians and the Romans. “If ever ” 
declares a Swiss educator, “a people has proved the power of national 
education, it is the Jewish people. 

The Scriptures are the primary source for many of the educational 
theories that recur throughout Jewish history^ many of which are as 
acceptable now as they were in the days of the Jewish commonwealth. 

Mankind as a group, born of the common flesh and blood, and subject 
to the universal desires, aspirations, temptations and w^eafcnesses, is con- 
sidered to be capable of iniprovement, therefore of learning. All men 
are exhorted to seek out wisdom, to know its blessings. 

Happy is the man that hndeth wisdom, 

And the man that obtaineth understanding . * . 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness 

And all her paths are peace (Prov. 1^3, iS). 

Get wbdonii get undersEanding . . . 

Yea, with all thy getting get understanding , , , 

I have caught thee in the way of wisdom *. * 

Take fast hold of instruction^ let her not go; 

Keep her, for she is thy life {Prov* 4:4^ 13)^ 

Knowledge of the Law and obscrv'ance of it were held to be of equal 
importance* The bonds of the nation were strengthened through the 
educative principle^ which demanded proper ethical beha^dor. 

And Moses called unto all Israel and said unto them: “Hear, 0 Israel, the 
statutes and the ordinances which 1 speak in your ears this day that ye may 
leam them and obser^'e lo do them’* (Dent* 5 ' 

And thou shall teach them the statutes and the law$ and shalt show them 
the way wherein they must walk and the wort that they must do (Ej* iS: 2 o). 
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The concept that learning wa^ a continuing process^p functioning at all 
times and in all places^ was stressed from the very beginning of the history 
of the nation. 

And ye shall teach thein your children, talking of them, when thou sinest 
in ihy house, and when thou walkesl by the way and when thou Uest dow'n 
and when thou risest up {Deut. UM9). 

This book of the law shall not deport out of thy mouth, but thou shall 
meditate therein day and night (Josh. 1:8). 

The early Hebrews recognized the importance of proper associations 
and of the home influence on the young person* 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but the companion of fools 
shall smart for it (Prov. 13:20)- 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father and forsake not the law of thy 
mother {Prov. l;S). 

They knew that the proper time to start education was v^hen the child 
was very young* 

Train up a child in the way he should go. And even when he is old, he 
w^UJ not depart from it (Prov. 22:6)- 

While accepting the fact that all human beings are capable of learning 
and improving, the scholars of the time also pointed out that individual 
differences in students must be taken into account- 

There are the stories of Jacob and Esau, aiid Isaac and Ishmael, to 
illustrate different personality types* 

Even a child maketh himself known by his doings w-hethcr his work be 
pure and whether U be right (Prov. 20:11)* 

The ProphetSj who were closely concerned with the instruction of the 
people, understood the necessity for using gradual methods of imparting 
knowledge. 

Whom shall one teach knowledge? 

For it IS precept by precept, precept by precept, line by llne^ line by line, 
here a liiEle, there a little (Is- 28:10)- 

In the teachings of the Prophets the emphasis w'as upon behavior* 

And what the Lord doth require of thee; only to do justly, and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with iliy God (Mk. 6:8)* 

T/i^ Concept of Tesrmg 

There are several biblical references to the concepts of testing devices- 
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For exampJc, the abllitsf to pronounce a Hebrew word properly was used 
as an idcntifitation test. 

When any of the fugitives of Ephraim said, “Let me go over,” the men of 
Lrilcad said unto him, Art thou an Ephrainiite?"' If he said then 

they said unto him, “Say now Shibboleth,’' and he said, “Sibboleth," for he 
could not frame to pronounce it right (Judg. 12:5-6). 

(It is interesting to note that this word “shibboleth” found its way into 
other languages to signify a watchword or the test word of the party,) 

Another example of the application of a performance test is found in 
the recorded manner by which the bravest three hundred soldiers were 
selected by Gideon from an army of 31,000 men (Judg. 7:5-6). 

Tests of courage and of implicit faith are also mentioned abundantly 
Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son and the trials and tribulations 
or Job arc striking iJlustrations* 

The Postbiblicdl Period 

The restoration of a Jewish community in Palestine after the Babylonian 
Exile brought a number of important changes in the educational concepts 
of the Hebrew people. Gradually the role of the prophet diminished; the 
priest and the Levite concerned themselves more and more with the 
religious functions of the Temple. Education was stressed as never before 
and Its function was entrusted to the scribe. ' 

The scribes were scholars, without official designation or office who 
Steeped themselves in the study of Sacred Wisdom and imparted their 
knowledge to disciples. This institution— the teacher and his circle of 
students—became the characteristic mark of Jewish life for centuries The 
poirer of the scribe was inherent not only in his learning but In his 
leadership in the community. 

T^hlng, no matter what the subject, was based on the continuity of 
tradition. Instruction meant conveying the dicta and interpretations of 
preceding scholars. There was room for originality and some Sages forged 
new paths m law and commentary; faut no break with tradition tas 
tolerated. Teachers and disciples approached their intellectual labors with 
avidity and devotedness. They were regarded as the elite of the nation 
men who considered the learning of the Law as the very purpose of life' 

The ^t masters won general recognition and their opinions became 
authoritative. ^ 

A new system of schools gradually came into being. Young children 
studied the Scriptures in a lower school called the Btit the 

youth, particularly those showing intellectual ability, studied at an institu¬ 
tion of higher learning known as the Bei Ha^Midrash, And for the mass 
of the people there arose the Ha-Keneift, a democratic institution 
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where mcrnbers of the commuinty^ partiopsited in discusstoiis conccming 
interpretations of the Written and Oral Law. A Bef Hit-Keneset could be 
organized by any ten people. Non-Jews were welcomed at such groups. 
At meetings every Sabbath a portion of the Scriptures was read and later 
discussed by the participants. Later still, prayers were introduced at the 
meetings, such as the Hdld after the reading of the Scripture portion. 
Eventually the Bet Ha-Keneset became a house of prayer and In its fi^ 
metamorphosis tvas known as the synagogue, from the Greek term for 
(House of Assembly). 

A succession of teachers carried on the study and interpretation of the 
holy writings. The scribes interpreted the Bible in its application to daily 
life and evolved a system of traditions which later was expounded and 
codified in the Mishna^^ 

This compilation of traditional lore, the Mishna, was the work of over 
a hundred scholars called Taimaim. They were succeeded by generations 
of Amoraim, commentators on the set tradition. The work of all these 
generations of scholars was eventually collected in one body of dedsions 
and opinions that formed the Gemara. The Mlshna and the Gemam were 
combined to form that collection of thought and law known as the 

Talmud.^* j r i - 

The popularization of education fostered a high regard tor learning 

and the learned man^ The illiterate became an object of disrepute and 
called a term used to designate a grossly ignorant person- 

Early in the century^ (c. 65 h.c.e,), preceding the fall of the Jewish 
state, Simeon ben Shalah, a president of the Sanhedrin, established schools 
of advanced studies for young men in every district of the country^ Later 
in the same century Joshua ben Gamak'’* instituted elementary srhools 
for boys of six to seven years of age. Teachers were appointed for aU the 
schools, which were supported by the communities. Thus, in a sense, free 
public location was introduced in the Jewish community- 

It was toward the end of that century that a new development^ took 
place in Jewish cultural and spiritual life. For the first time in the histo^ 
of the Jews, an intellectual center of Judaism w^as established outside 
Palestine, in Babylonia. This development was not without its drawbacks. 
The Palestinian schools were an integral part of the whole country, in 
close Contact with the pcoplc^s political, social and economic life, and 
W'ere influenced and guided by their needs. In Babylonia the Jewish 
schools as w'cll as the Jewish community were not completely integraced 
with the larger community. They lacked the vitalizing influence and 
leaned toward a rigid interpretation of the Law and tradition. 

Throughout this period of Jewish history there is ample evidence that 
the educational concepts of earlier times were in practice and that new 
ones emerged and were accepted by the people. 
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The concept that all were capable of being educated and that education 
was necessary for all appears in the writings of the postbiblical period. 

As water is free for all, so Is the Torah free for all. As water is priceless, 
so is die Torah priceless. As water brings life to the world, so the Torah 
brings life to the world. As water brings a man out of his undeanness, so the 
Torah brings a man from the evil way into the good way. As wine docs not 
remain good in vessels of gold and silver, but only in cheap earthenware ves^ 
sels, so the words of the Torah remain pure only with him who makes him¬ 
self lowly, Lite wine, the words of the Torah rejoice the heart. As wine grows 
better by keeping, so the words of the Law become better as a man grows 
otder,^ 

Take care of the children of the poor, for it Is they who advance learning.^ 

The precept that learning and doing must be closely associated is men¬ 
tioned repeatedly. 

An ignorant man cannot be saintly.® 

He whose works exceed his wisdom, his wisdom endures; but he whose 
wisdom exceeds his worts, his wisdom does not endure.* 

For children, religious education was bound up with ritual practice: 

At the Passover Seder the son asks the father the four questions and if the 
son lacks understanding hts father teaches him.** 

Which is greater, study or doing? Rabbi Atiba answered: Study, 'the ma¬ 
jority agreed that study is greater, for study leads to doing.” 

The value of educational continuity is expressed In several places. 

Say not when I have leisure I will study; perchance thou wilt never have 
leisure.** 


The Torah says: "If thou forsakest me for a single day I shall forsake 
thee for two days/^*^ 

The Sages saw the home environment and companions as Important 
educational factors. ' 

Let thy house be a meetinghouse for the Sages and ait amid the dust of 
thcir feet and drink in iheif words with thirstJ'* 

The younger the child the more impressionable he iS; starting education 
at an early age was accepted as necessary. 

He that learns as a child, m what is he like? To ink written on new paper. 
He that learns as an old man, to what is he like? To ink written on oatier 
that has been blolEcd ^ ^ 
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The Sages of the Mishna classified students according to their differ- 
ences ia the following manner: 

Some hear [perceive] with facility and lose with facility. Some hear with 
facility and lose with difficulty. Some hear with difficuUy and lose with facil- 
ity. Some hear with diRitulty stnd los^ with difficulty+^^ 

The element of attrition in the educational process was well recognized: 

It Is the custom of the world that a thousand people go in to study the 
Bible, a hundred complete it satisfactorily; one hundred proceed to [the 
study of] Mishna, ten of them complete it satisfactorily; ten advance to the 
study of the Talmud, only one completes it successfully.’^ 

As a rule, the rabbis of the Mishna advocated a system of gradation in 
education. They cautioned against Introducmg advanced studies at an 
early age. 

At five years one is fit for the Scripture, at ten years for the Mishna, at 
thirteen for the fulfillinE of the Commandmcnis, at fifteen for the Talmud.’ 

Eater scholars insisted on the same principle. 

Just as water descends drop by drop until it becomes a stream, so it is w ith 
the w'ords of the Torah—a man studies two laws today and two laws tomor¬ 
row uniil it becomes like a living spring^® 

Members of the Jewish community took cogni^ce of the common 
responsibility for education* 

He who teaches Ins neighbor's son Torahj It is as if he had begotten hliHr™ 

Form gfoups (or the purpose of study^ for Torah can be acquired only in 
a group*^^ 

Education for work was considered both honorable and necessary. 

Just as a man is required to teach his son Torah^ so is he required to teach 
him a trade.™ 

The Sages emphasized that correct pedagogical methods require respect 
for the personality of the pupil, guiding him to knowledge rather than 
forcing him. The attitude of the teacher to the pupil must be sympathetic 
and considerate* 

An impatient man cannot teach 

Let the honor of thy disciple be as dear to thee as thine own**"* 

If you sec a student who finds his studies as difficult as iron it is because his 
teacher does not take the proper attitude tow^ard him,®^ 
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As with perfume, any one who desires may be made fragrant by it, so the 
scholar should be wtUing to teach any one who desires to profit by his 
learning.^® 

Examfles of Testirrg^ 

In the Talmud we find references to a situational test used Jn deter¬ 
mining the normality and concomitant rcspoiisibiHty of a young child. 
The subject was presented with the choice between nuts and pebbles. If 
he made the proper choice his sense of responsibility was established.-’^ 

An interesting test was used to determine the legibility of a written 
text of the Scriptures. (The law required that each word in the Scroll be 
of unmistakable legibility.) In case of doubtful legibility of a word it was 
shown to a child who was “neither wise nor fwlish” (the concept of 
average). If he read the word correctly, it was declared legible.*® 

P^hd of /Atf G&omm 

The academies of Palestine and Babylonia, which were closed for a 
brief time in the sixth century, were reopened in 5S9 c.e. under the 
supert'ision of the Geonim (heads of the academy),*"* The period has 
been described by Professor Louis Ginzberg as the "Middle Age of Jewish 
history or the dark age, dark in the sense of obscure. No period in the 
history of postexilic Israel is more momentous than this and none so 
obscure.” 

In this era the Talmud became a comprehensive guide of Jewish 
conduct in everyday life and the leadership of Babylonian Jewry became 
well established. Attempts at interpreting talmudic Judaism in the light 
of GrKO-Arabic philosophy gained currency among Jews. 

While knowledge of the period is scant, certain writings of the scholars 
of the time reveal a good deal about the spread of education, the standing 
of the teacher in the community and the general concern for educadon. 
It IS evident that the educational principles prevailing during the talmudic 
period were also advanced under the leadership of the Geonim. 

The form of academic conference known as the Kaila, stabllshed in 
talmudic time, continued throughout the Geonic period. The Kaila 
assembled twice a year, in the spring and the fall when farmers could 
leave their work, and were open to all who desired advanced education in 
Jewish lore. The meeting place w-as usually the YssAha and hundreds of 
students would gather to listen to the wisdom of the Sages, and to discuss 
a portion of the Talmud. In addition to serving as a free school of higher 
education, the Kalla was able to reach out to the various communities 
through the students who came to study from all sections of the country 
It also helped to extend education to distant communities which were not 
relented at the Kalla through written responses prepared by the 
Sofenm, signed by the Geonim and sent to those communities. ^ 
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The parents’ responsibility for education was made clear. 

If thou shall bear sons and daughters .. - purchase for them boohs accord¬ 
ing to the best of your ability^ and arrange to provide 3 teacher for them at 
a tender age.®* 

TAs Middle Ages 

The dissolution of the Roman Empire after the barbarian Invasion 
spelled the beginning of the decline of that dviliiatlon. Learning virtually 
disappeared} the monastery became the sole place of study, the monk the 
only literate person. In eastern Christian states learning survived in some 
centers but was limited to theological disputations or historical and legal 
wntifigSr 

Historians point out th^t intellectiially the Jews suffered no medieval 
relapse into ignorance^ that they were more educated than those among 
whom they lived, and that even the ordinary Jew knew the Scriptures 
better than the churchman of that time. The Jews contributed in large 
measure to the rebirth of civilization in Europe, disseminating Greek 
culture as interpreted by the Arabs. Jews were prominent in the Spnish 
cultural revival and in the early renascence in Provence and in Sicily 
under Frederick IL®*® 

Jewish communities scattered along the Mediterranean shores and in 
northern Europe^ by the medieval period, had developed an educational 
system which was an integral part of their everyday life. Education was 
closely allied With religious thought. A Jewish community without a school 
was as rare as one without a house of w^orship. The most respected man 
in the community was the scholar^ there was no greater disgrace than to 
be an ignoramus. Families took pride in the education of their children 
and were honored to have scholars In their midst. 

In small communities the rabbi wag usually the most learned man of the 
group, respected not only because of the authority vested in him^ but also 
because of his erudition^ Study, to the medieval Jew, was as important as 
prayer. The synagogue more than a refuge from persecution and 
misery^ it was a place where the Jew engross^ in study envisioned a 
world of truth and justice. 

In the progressive Arab countries, educational facilities were easier to 
organize j education made greater advances and developed a wider scope 
than in Christian Europe. Under the Arabian influence, in Syria and 
Palestine and, to a lesser extent, in Babylonia, philological studies of the 
Hebrew language were greatly in vogue. Two systems of punctuation to 
represent vowels were devised. The exegetical and homiletical intrepre^- 
tions of the Bible were developed in Palestine^ in Babylonia the rationalist 
interpretation continued to prevail* The great academies in Palestine and 
Babylonia functioned throughout the medieval period^ existing in Baby¬ 
lonia until the beginning of the eleventh century* 
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In Arabic Spain and in the Jewish communities of Provence and Italy 
the curriculum of studies in Jewish homes and schools included, in addition 
to the Bible and the Talmud, secular subjects, such as philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, geomeCr>', astronomy, medicine, poetry and music. This varied 
curriculum contributed to the growth of Jewish poetry and philosophy 
in Spain during that period. Digests of the Talmud were prepared for use 
by the students. Grammar was taught with the aid of especially prepared 
books. 

In northern France, Germany, and other central European countries, 
the Jews confinc'd their studies to religious matters. Education was based 
exclusively on the Bible and the Talmud. 

Scattered as the Jew-ish communities were among so many countries, no 
fixed pattern prevailed. In general, however, the training of children 
started in the home, continued in an elementary school, and from there 
the pupil u-as sent to a religious academy or college, over which a famous 
scholar presided. Practical training began with active participation in 
holiday services and ceremonies. 

In Germany there were schools for advanced learning of almost 
monastic discipline. There were also “w'andering students," young men 
who traveled from academy to academy so that they might study with 
all the great scholars of the time. The teacher’s task was not only to 
eduote but to inculcate in his students a respect for the traditions and 
their application to daily life. 

Teachers were paid by the parents when they gave private instruction 
at home and by the communities when they taught at a community school. 
The talented children of parents who could not aJford to contribute to their 
children’s education were educated at community expense. Funds for 
schools were raised through a special school tax. Education was practically 
compulsory in every' Jewish community and school attendance started with 
a solemn ceremony when the child was very young, at the age of four or 
five. School was conducted throughout the year, being dosed only on the 
Sabbath and holidays. Eventually the old principle of volunteer instruc¬ 
tion was ^scarded and teaching became a profession, remuneration for 
which varied in different communities. 

An extensive literature on education was produced during the medieval 
period by Jewish scholars in many lands. Education being an accepted 
value, most of the writere concerned themselves with the enrichment of 
the prevailing standards. They discussed methods of arousing public 
interest m educational values and how to improve pedagogical techniques* 
they recommended subject matter for various age groups, There^ wa^ 
general agreement on the principle that study was not to be undertaken 
merely for the enjoyment of knowledge. Professions and trades were 
recogntzed as necessary for maintaining a place in society, and professional 
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or vocational training was encoor^cd. Learning considered the basis 
of ethical conduct in everj^day matters. 

During the medieval period some deviation from the rationalist inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible and Talmud took place ^ a reaction which was m a 
sense brought about by the oppressive conditions of the time. Neverthe- 
lesSp Intellectual activity never ceased* Many of the outstanding medieval 
Jewish scholars lived through tragic events^ many died, victims of perse¬ 
cution, but the continuity of education remained unbroken. 

Rashi {1040-1105) lived through the Crusades and witnessed the de¬ 
struction by fire and sword of the central European Jewish communities* 
His monumental commentary on the Bible and Talmud did much to 
facilitate the study of Jewish lore* Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (1220^ 
1293) died in jail as a hostage i he was the author of a stirring poem 
commemorating the burning of twenty carloads of invaluable Jewish books 
and manuscripts in Paris (1242): *®They cast thee as one despised and 
burn the w'ealth of God Most High.” Ibn Tibbon (1120-1190) and Moses 
Maimonides (1135-1204) fled the savage pogroms of the Almohades 
(1146). Joseph ibn Caspi suffered under the Pastoureaux pogroms (1320)* 
Solomon Ala mi survived Fernimdo Martinez's cruel campaign to baptise 
or exterminate the Spanish Jews. 

The didactic poem, Mussar Haskel^ attributed to the last Gaon, Hai 
ben Sherira (d. 1038),^ outlined the principles of education conceived 
as a continuation of the tradition going back to biblical times. Study^ 
according to ben Sherira, had no other purpose than the acquisition of 
knowledge and sound judgment* The course of study included virtually 
all the known sciences of the period: religion, Divine kw', philosophy, 
mathematics, medicine, and calendar computation. A man of education was 
taught to be gentle, seeking to comprehend the unknown. He was expected 
to rise early in the morning, have a book in his hand at all times, and ask 
questions of those w'ho were more learned than himself* He w*as to be 
guided by the learned man so that he, too^ might become an educational 
leader. 

Judah ibn Tibbon fled from the fanaticism of the Almohades to Lunel, 
France, where he practiced medicine.He w'as the founder of a family 
of scholars and transktors who brought to Europe a knowledge of Arab 
civilij^ation and Arab studies of the Greek philosophers^ In his treatise, 
Fai/jt^s Admaniiion, written in the form of a will to his tw'eIve-yearmold 
son, ibit Tibbon combined his ideas on education with rules for the good 
life. He advised his son to devote himself to science and religion. He 
agreed with al-Ghaz^tali that there were only two sciences, ethics and 
physics, and he urged his son to excel in both. 

Ibn Tibbon was a lover of books and he advised his son on how to care 
for his library. His son is'as told to have I'wo or three copies of some books 
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so that he cxtuld lend them to friends who could not afford their own. 
He was also urged to make a systematic catalogue of the books and twice 
a year collect those he had lent to cithers. Ibn Tlbbon wrote: “My son, 
make thy books thy companions, let thy cases and shelves be thy pleasure 
grounds and gardens. Bask In their paradise, gather their fruit, pluck 
their roses, take their spices and their myrrh. If thy soul be satiate and 
weary, change from garden to garden, from furrow to furrow, from 
scene to scene. Then will thy desire renew itself, and thy soul be tiled 
with manifold delight!” 

Moses Malmonidcs, a renowned physician, had great influence on the 
promotion of secular studies among Jews,®** but he had little interest in 
poetry and history. He advised young men to study languages, philosophy, 
and the sciences. 

Jacob Anatoli (b. r. 1194) represented the early renaissance in southern 
France. A fervent admirer of Maimonides, he interpreted the Bible 
according to the master^s method, rationally, philosophically and alle¬ 
gorically. He deplored the fact that the Kabbis of his rime neglected the 
study of the Bible for talmudic dialectics. He insisted that sdentific 
investigation was essential for comprehension of religion. He advocated 
the study of languages and secular sciences. He fought against fanaticism, 
w'hether Jewish or Christian, and urged his fellow Jews to accept truth 
from Jew and non-Jew alike. He was perhaps the first scholar to define 
the differentiating characteristics of the Greek, the Roman and the 
Jewish cultural genius. The first is exemplified by the pursuit of wisdom; 
the second, the pursuit of power; the third, the pursuit of morality. In 
his book, Mahnad Hs-Telmidim, he outlined methods of study. 

Joseph ben Judah Aknin (1160-1226) was the foremost educator of his 
age. In his book. Healing oj the 5 o«/, he, like most of the contemporary 
writers on ethics, devoted a chapter to education. He set high standards 
for teacher requirements. A teacher had to know his subject so thoroughly 
that he could detect errors in fundamental premises. The teacher^s attitude 
to his pupil was likened to that of a father to His child; a friendly and 
pleasant manner was considered an essential quality in a teacher. A teacher 
was required to conduct himself according to ethical principles and by 
precept and example to encourage his pupils to do the same. The ele¬ 
mentary curriculum was to include reading, wriring, and grammar. At 
the age of fifteen the pupil was to start the study of the Talmud, followed 
by the secular sciences. Poetry and music were to be taught, as were 
natural sciences, practical mechanics and medicine. 

Judah ben Samuel Abbas, who lived in the thirteenth century, published 
a treatise on ethics and religion, the fUummatim of the Path, One chapter 
treats the problems of ped^ogy, Abbas advised starting the education of 
the child at the age of three, so that by the age of thirteen he would 
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have mastered the Bible and the Hebrew and Aramaic languages. Accord¬ 
ing to Abbas’s schedule, when the pupil reached the age of eighteen he 
shouJd have mastered the Mishna, the Talmud and the commentaries of 
Maimonides and Rashi. After that came the study of philosophy and 
secular sciences. 

Shemtob ben Joseph FaJaqera (1225-1290) wrote, among other works, 
a didactic treatise in the form of a dialogue on the importance of scientific 
study, contending that an understanding of religion actually required a 
knowledge of science. 

Imanuel ben Solomon (1268-1330), who was a friend of Dante, 
advocated the study of secular subjects before religious subjects- His 
interpretation of the Bible was allegoric and mystical. 

Joseph ibn Caspi (i297“i34o), bom in France, was an admirer of 
Maimonides, a traveler and a well-educated man. In keeping with the 
custom of the time^ he wrote an ethical will and a guide for his son. 
Book of Admf>nkionf Guid& /o The guide outlined a 

program of study leading to the good life. He emphasized that good 
deeds were more important than acquisition of knowledge. 

His schedule of study arranged so that until the age of fourteen the 
pupil was to learn the Scriptures and the Talmud. After fourteen he was 
to add the study of mathematics and astronomy, and also the moralist 
writing contained In such books as Proverbs^ the mlshnaic Fittk^rs and 
Aristotle’s EtAks. At the age of eighteen there was to be a general review 
and then natural sciences were added to the curriculum. At tw'enty, the 
student could start on rnctaphysics. 

Solomon Alami wrote his Lsn^r of Admonklan in 1415, interpreting 
the Fernando Martinez massacres in Spain as God’s punishment for the 
moral and religious laxity of the Jewish community. He was bitterly 
opposed to the trend, then popular, of integrating Greek philosophy with 
interpretation of the Laws of Moses. He reproached the talmudists for 
indulging in hairsplitting arguments, the modernista for cloaking the 
Torah in Greek philosophy, and the ivcalthy for neglecting to ol^rve 
religious tradition. Alaird set up technical rules for writing manuscripts 
and for methods of study. He stressed the true purpose of study, acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge* He declared that man must use his wealth to acquire 
knowledge and not his knowledge to acquire wealth* 

Throughout the Middle Ages, it was evident that Jewish thought w^as 
following a pattern of continuity from earlier times. Such basic concepts 
as the necesity for universal education and the ability of man to improve 
through it became rules for living. The method of imparting education 
was improved and the scholars devoted much time to the practical aspects 
of education. 

There are niany references to the pnncipJe of learning through partjd- 
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pation* The Passover Seder is centered around participation by the young 
who ask the traditional four questions. Every element tn the ritual is 
arranged to provoke such questions by the children. On other holidays, 
too, provision was made for children's activities. 

On the festival of Siikkot the children would make decorations for the 
jukkah and at the end of the festival they would amuse thetnsclvcs with the 
burning of the covering of the mkkah.^^ 

On the days of Hanukkah and Purim they would make iheni happy wkh 
small gifts and they would also use them as messengers to give gifts to poor 
people tn order to accustom them to the giving of charity and good deeds.^ 

The children were asked to carry the prayer books for their parenta to the 
synagogues. TherCj small benches were set aside for them upon which they 
sat to listen to the prayers.^^ 

On Friday after the afierncxsn prayers the parents would send their chil¬ 
dren from the synagogue to their mothers to let them know that it was time 
to kindle the Sabbath lights,’®" 

Study of the Torah w'a& recognized as a lifelong process which mu$t 
never be halted. 

How long Is a person required to study Torah? Til! the day of his death 
* * . Some of the greatest of the wdse men of Israel tvere wood choppers* 
others water dratvers. Some even blinds and nevertheless they engaged in the 
study of Torah day and night.^ 

Differences in ability were recognized both in teaching methods and in 
the planning of the curriculum. 

He who teaches children and finds that one is sharper than his companions 
should not remain quiet [but rather] he should say to their parents, these 
require separate teachers {and these again require separate teachers) even 
though he will Jose money if they are separated. If he sees that he succeeds 
in the study of the Bible but not in the study of the Talmud he should not 
force him to $tudy Talmud, He should teach him that which Is suited to his 
knowledge. As soon as a man sees that his son Is not deemed worthy (or 
rather cannot grasp) Talmud, he should teach him important laws and 
Mid rash and Biblc.^*^ 

And the rabbi w'ouJd proceed to ask questions and each w^ould answer ac¬ 
cording to his ability and each student would proceed to derive deeper under¬ 
standing through discussion with his neighbor/* 

The medieval scholars adhered to the prindple that the simple must 
precede the complex for the educational process to work. 
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First they would teach the children to recognia^e the letters, then to jold 
them together* Aftervt"ard$ to read tlic words aod then the sentences and after 
that the portion 

In order that he should understand the language of the Talmud it is neces¬ 
sary for him to study the Bible in its Aramaic translation. Then he ought to 
start reading the first prophets to help him understand the arrangement of 
their words and letters and subjects. Each sentence should be read first in 
Hebrew and then in his own language.^® 

Community responsibility for education was acknowledged by the 
Rabbis of the time* 

The salaries of the teachers in the small villages which cannot be paid by 
individuals are to be paid by the community as a whol^^-^"* 

We make a rule that in all cities and In all communities each one shall be 
required to provide for the study of Torah 

In suggesting methods of study, the Sages cautioned the people to 
respect the dignity of the studentf they urged the teacher to inspire and 
guide rather than coerce. 

He should treat his students the way he treats his own children as It is 
wTitten “ibou shalt teach thy children*” *, . He should teach them according 
to their abiliEy to grasp the arrangements of the Subject matter, until he 
teaches them 10 reach the stage of perfection.^® 

'rA^ Jews A Commumfy in Europe 

The migrations of Jews from western to eastern Europe occurred In the 
centuries following the Middle Ages. In Russia and Poland, and in 
neighboring countries, where the vast majority of Jews settled, education 
continued to be the consuming interest of the Jewish communities. 

The educational institutions that grew up In east European countries 
were similar to those in other countries from w^hich the Jews came. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there was a huge wave of immigration 
from Bohemia into Poland, and the Jews w^ho came from Bohemia and 
Germany brought with them their language, which developed Into 
Yiddish, as well as their culture and communal organizations. 

In the autonomous Jewish community in Poland, education was prac¬ 
tically compulsory for children from six to thirteen years of age, and 
under the super^nsion of the authorities^ The Kahal prescribed the cur¬ 
riculum of the at times In great detail, even mentioning the com¬ 

mentaries to be used in the teaching of the Bible atid the number of pupils 
per teacher. Jewish authority also regulated the kind of teachers, decided 
upon the relationship between teachenj-, provided free education to orphans 
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and vocational education to those children who became of age and did 
not show the required abilities to pursue studies in the Talmud and the 
Codes. 

In 1639 find a provision in the record book of the Council repre¬ 
senting the chief communities in Lithuania in which the rabbis are en¬ 
joined to ejjamine the young men in the community to see whether they 
are continuing their studies. The students arc advised that even after they 
start to study Mishna and Talmud they must not drop the study of the 
Bible until they know it thoroughly. The teachers are dso warned against 
proceeding to teach Mishna before the children know the Bible. 

In Poland, Jewish autonomy produced remarkable results in education. 
As late as 1790 the great Polish masses were unschooled, while the Jewish 
masses had community-supervised schools and practically all Jewish 
children were exposed to some education. The educational requirements 
of the Jewish school were rather high, although few of the schools trained 
their students for the rabbinate. The ideal of the Polish Jewish mother 
was that her son should be a man of learning. 

The cducatJonaJ institutions consisted of the Aeder and the YgsAiva. 
The curriculum of the hsder included the Bible with its Hebrew com¬ 
mentaries, Hebrew prayers and other Hebrew books. The Ysihhia 
developed the lay scholar and the learned rabbij it emphasized a knowl¬ 
edge of the sources of Jewish literature. To the extent that the Pentateuch, 
Mishna, and especially Talmud and the Codes were the means of regulat¬ 
ing the life of the Jewish people, their study had functional value, pre¬ 
paring its students for life in the Jewish community. 

The Haskala, the movement toward enlightenment,*^* which started 
in Germany, was associated with hopes of emancipation and had some 
effect upon the curriculum of the heder and Talmud Torah, particularly 
in the revival of Hebrew language. The Haskda movement in Russia 
intensified the Jew's feeling of difference from the Russian culture and 
Jewish nationalism followed. It resulted in a modern educational institu¬ 
tion as a counterpart to the government schools, the hedit Metukkany 
which did not attempt to adjust the Jewish child to the Russian culture 
but aimed rather at imbuing him with a love for his own national culture. 

Examhtations 

In the hsdeTy the examination given orally played an important role. 
It was usually given on Thursday of each week and covered the material 
studied during the week. It served as a strong motivation for study and 
only the most capable students were expected to answer the questions with 
proficiency. 

In the home, too, it was customary for the father to examine his son 
every Friday night or Saturday afternoon. 
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Modem Times 

The treatment of the Jewish contribution to educational theory in 
modern times i3 beyond the scope of the present article. 

The intermingling of and non-Jews and the tiniversaj acceptance 
— if not practice—of educational values make it difficult to differentbte 
between Jewish and general concepts of education- 

Emancipation in western Europe saw the gates of education open to 
Jews. The Jews flocked to the university with a ^eal and consuming 
devotion nurtured for ages. Moses Mendelssohn"*®^ and his colleaguesj who 
strove to make German culture palatable to Jews, were eminently suc¬ 
cessful because they appealed to the Jewish yearning for knowledge and 
passion for learning. The same applied to Jewish communities in other 
west and north European countries andj in more recent years^ in the 
United States. 

Throughout the history of the Jews, from biblical days to modern 
times, education was the key to survival and the very basis of adjusEment.'*® 
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JEWISH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
By Simon Greenberg 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Educational activity performs two functions. It broadens the range of 
man^s knowledge and skills, and transmits this knowledge and these skills 
from one generation to another, or from one man to his fellow. 

Educational activity is inherent in human societies on all levels of 
development. One society is distinguished from another, however, not 
merely by the quality of its intellectual inquisitiveness and the character 
of its accumulated knowledge and skills. Intellectual and spiritual progress 
are equally reflected by the institutions a society creates or adapts in order 
consciously to increase its knowledge and skilk , consciously to transmit 
them to the group as a whole. 

Until comparatively recent times the educational institutions of all 
peoples of the world were each concerned almost exclusively with the 
transmission of the skills, the knowledge and the traditions of its own 
particular group. Educational Institutions were not expected to be centers 
for the discovery of new knowledge or channels for the transmission of 
truth and beauty and wisdom, regardless of their source of origin. 

In the following pages we shall attempt to sketch only in briefest out¬ 
line the history of the main types of educational institutions created by the 
Jewish people from the earliest times to the present. Another chapter In 
the work is dcvmtcd to the educational philosophy underlying the work of 
these institutions, and to the pedagogic principles adopted to achieve their 
goal. While a certain amount of duplication is inevitable, because It is 
virtually impossible to discuss any aspect of an educational institution with¬ 
out some reference to its philosophy and curriculum, this chapter will seek 
to limit itself primarily to the external history of the institutions, to the 
occasions that brought them into being, and to the conditions that enabled 
them to function.’* 

The recorded history of the Jewish people extends over a period ex¬ 
ceeding three thousand years and is divided into rather well-defined eras. 
Moreover, JewHsh life took on differing forms in the various countries in 
which it existed. We might, therefore, treat our theme cither chrono- 
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logidllj^ or geographically. However^ since many of the educational insti¬ 
tutions existed during more than one era and in more than one land^ we 
chose to present chronologically the story of the individual institution as it 
developed and changed from one era to another and from country to 
country. 


IL THE HOME 

The home is mankind's universal educational agency. It was but 
natural that within the family fathers should transmit a knowledge of 
their occupations to the sons and mothers teach their daughters the skills 
re<^uired for homebuilding. Thus^ while there are no specific references in 
the Bible to this particular matter, we have every reason to assume that 
Jewish sons learned from their fathers how to plow, plant, care for 
vineyards, tend sheep, the art of the potter and the wamor and the other 
arts in ancient Israel. 

But the home was not used by all groups with equal awarene^ and 
effectiveness for transmitting the spiritual and ethical teachings ^^d^ the 
treasured historic memories of the group. The biblical record clearly indi^ 
cates that among the Jews the home was at a very early period sQt^sdoiisly 
employed for such educational purposes. Responsibility for transmitting 
the group^s spiritual heritage to one^s children is specifically enjoined 
upon parents, partictilarly the father. Abraham is known “of the I»rd^* 
in order that “he may command his children and his household after 
him, that they may keep the way of the Lord, to do righteousness and 
justice” (Gen. 18:19), ^ wellndcfincd body of instruction is to be trans¬ 
mitted* “And these words which I command thee shall be upon thine 
heart and thou shall teach them diligently unto thy children.” The 
family Is commanded to practice prescribed ceremonies for the expr^ 
purpose of perpetuating the knowledge of great historic events and for 
stimidating the inquisitive mind of the child* His questions provide a 
natural setting for the father to explain and emphasise some precious 
traditions of the group, “ilnd it shtdl come to pass, when your children 
shall say unto you: What mean yc by this service? that ye shall say: It 
Is the sacrifice of the Lord^s passover, for that He passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel In Egypt, when He smote the Egyptians 
and delivered our houses” (Ex. 12:26-27)* In the same spirit every 
Jewish family was commanded to dwell in booths for seven days 
your generations may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell 
in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egj'pt” (I*ev. 23:43)* 
The festivals and ceremonies were not and are not merely means of 
worshiping the Lord. They were and are the re-enactments of great 
historic moments in the people^s past, not only to stimulate appropriate 
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religious sent! me fits but aJso to preserve and transmit precious group 
n'emories. WhUe the parents are cornma-nded consciously to teach their 
children, the children are urged to take to heart the instructions of their 
parents. They are not only to *^honor thy father and thy mother^^ (Ex, 
20:12) but aJso to obey the instruction of the father and not to reject or 
neglect the teaching of the mother (Pr^ i:S). 

The records do not indicate the extent to which parents gave formal 
instruction at regular intervals to their children. But it seems fair to imply 
that in the case of intellectually and spiritually alert parents that type of 
instruction was not entirely lacking. Hannah's relation to her son Samueli 
the careful training given to Samson by his parents, a mothert recorded 
instruction to her son (Pr. 31:1-9), the care with which Job is reported to 
have supervised the religious life of his children (Job 1:5)—these and 
other indications justify the assumption that there were parents in early 
Israel who performed their dudes as teachers with a high degree of 
seriousness* 

During the days of the Second Temple, when Judaism, under the lead¬ 
ership of the scribes and Sages, acquired the traditional forms a^ociated 
with Rabbinic or normative Judaism, the home became a far more effective 
educational agency* From the moment the child learned how to speak the 
father recited the morning and evening prayers with him; and as the 
child developed the father trained him in the performance of the mitzvot. 
Even though elementary schools were plentiful, the Rabbis stressed the 
father's duty that he himself teach his son, for a ‘Child's true father is 
he who teaches him Torah*” In addition, it was incumbent upon the 
father to teach his son a trade or profession, even how to sw^im, for lack 
of a trade may lead him to a life of violence and inability to swim may 
endanger his life* 

III observing how the mother conducted the household, children 
learned the detailed dietary' law^s and the manner of daily Jew'lsh living. 
They saw' her welcoming the Sabbath every' w'cek not only by numerous 
and arduous labors in the kitchen j they also saw her dressing her home, 
herself and her children with particular attention, and kindling the 
Sabbath lights. The father's fclddusAj recited over a cup of w'ine or two 
loaves of bread to usher in the Sabbath or the festival meal, the w'ashing of 
the hands before meals, the grace after meals, the celebrations of holidays, 
major and minor festivals, particularly the unique and remarkable Pass- 
over eve Seder service, the fast day's of the Jevrish year—these and a 
host of other religious observances inculcated piety' and faith in the grow¬ 
ing child's heart, and acquainted him w'iih the noblest spiritual and his¬ 
torical experiences of his people. 

If the Jewish girl until very^ recent days w'as most often not sent to 
receive formal instruction in a school, it was not merely because of a 
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widespread attitude that a girl needed no formal education. It was due 
rather to the feeling that her mother and home training could provide 
her With alJ the instruction she needed to live a gexjd and pious Jewish 
life. Until very recent times, the expectation was, by and large, fully 
realized. And because the Jewish home was so effective an educatlanal 
institution, the Jewish school could devote Itself exclusively to the formal 
teaching of the sacred texts, leaving instruction in personal religious 
matters to the home. 

For two thousand years and more, the Jewish home continued to be 
the most effective institution for educating the Jewish child. The social 
and economic forces that, after the French Revolution, tended to minimize 
family and home in flue not among Western peoples, had even more disas¬ 
trous effects upon Jewa$h life. In addition, the vast migrations of millions 
of East European jew^s to the West severed Jewish family life from its 
moorings in a w^elborganized community w'ith an established public 
opinion. Today in America and throughout the Western w'orld, therefore, 
the home as a Jewish educational institution, though still important, docs 
not approach in effectiveness the Jewish home of Eastern Europe before 
World War I, or of any part of Europe before the French Revolution* 

The breakdown of the Jewish home as an effective, primary Jewish 
educational agency in the Western world has placed enormous responsi¬ 
bilities upon the other educational agencies of (he Jewish community. All 
educators are agreed, however, that the best school cannot possibly substi¬ 
tute for the hoit^e* At present, particularly In America, the reconstitution 
of the Jewish home as an effective educational agency for rich religious 
life represents one of the greatest challenges to Jewish educators and 
religious leaders^ 


IIL THE SYNAGOGUE 

Next to the home the synagogt^o was and is the most democratic and 
universal Jewish educational institution affecting the lives of old and 
young, men and womenOur records give us no dear picture of the 
place, the age or the circumstances under which it came into being. But it 
IS safe to say that the element of instruction played at least as great a part 
in the founding of the synagogue as did prayen Many unique and 
specifically educational features were combined in the synagogue almost 
from its very inception j these have remained an integral part of it to 
our own day. 

The first and probably the oldest of these is the reading from the 
Scriptures. The Bible relates that Moses, after having written the Toruh, 
commanded the priests, the Levites and all the elders that *%hen all 
Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God In the place which He 
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shall choose, thou shalt read this kw before all Israel in their hearing* 
Assemble the people, the men and the women and the little ones, and 
thy stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lord your God” (Deut, 31:11-1^)- While this 
reading was to take place on Sukkot, it was apparently to be held in every 
community throughout the land and not only in Jerusalem, for the women, 
children and strangers were not commanded to make the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, but they were commanded to hear the reading. Such a reading 
of Scripture before a vast throng Is rKrorded as having taken place on 
various occasions before the establishment of the Second Temple. 

The revolution introduced by Ezra into the religious life of the post- 
exilic Jewish community made the Torah at once the core and the founda¬ 
tion of the community’s spiritual life. Scripture readings gradually became 
a fixed feature of the gatherings on the Sabbath and on Monday and 
Thursday, the two market days when the peasants came into town. 
Reading Scripture In itself, however, could not serve the educational 
purpose adequately^ Hence, there was added either a translation into the 
vernacular or a religious message based upon the passage that was read* 
In time, the Five Books of Moses w'ere divided into sections, so that the 
whole Pentateuch might be read from beginning to end on the Sabbaths 
once in three years or once every year* To the readings from the Penta¬ 
teuch, passages from the Prophets were later added. Today in every 
traditional synagogue the Pentateuch is completed once a year through 
weekly Sabbath readings* The portion read is no longer orally translated 
into the vernacular, for In most synagogues the congregation is provided 
with a printed text and translatjon. This scriptural reading is still the 
central feature of the traditional Sabbath synagogue service. Many have 
objected to it because of the time it requires and its noninspirational 
quality as read in many synagogues today. Nevertheless, it continues to 
hold its place in the vast majority of the synagogues of the worlds and it 
continues to exercise, though far less effectively than it might, the educa¬ 
tional function of Instructing the congregation in the contents of the 
Pentateuch. 

In addition to the Scripture reading the synagogue became the center 
where spiritual leaders of the people regularly delivered their message of 
inspiration or information. In biblical daj-s the prophet addressed the 
people in the courcj^ard of the Temple. On various occasions the prophet 
would be visited at home by his followers in order to be blessed or in¬ 
structed by him. In Babylonia EzekiePs home was apparently the ren¬ 
dezvous for the pious who wanted to hear a Divine message. Ezekiel’s 
complaint that many of his listeners carnc to be entertained rather than 
instructed, sounds very modem indeed. 

When a knowledge of the Torah became the sifts non for spiritual 
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leadership airLong the Jew's, it was but natural that the message of the 
leader should become associated with the Torah and more particularly 
with the portions read on any given occasion. Until modern times that 
message would most often be delivered in the synagogue on the Sabbath 
afternoon immediately preceding the afternoon service. In more recent 
times a message or sermon in the vernacular based on the weekly penta- 
teuchal portion has become a permanent feature of the Sabbath morning 
service in well-nigh all synagogues, particularly in America. This me^ge 
is inspirational and informative and serves as a significant educational 
medium. 

But the sermon and the Scripture readings are not the only direct edu¬ 
cational features of the synagogue service. The traditional prayer lx»k 
itself contains many educational features ordinarily not assoaated with 
a liturgy. In the first place, Judaism considers study as being superior 
even to prayer as a means of worshiping God. Hence passages of an ethical 
and historical nature from the Talmud are incoiporated into the prayer 
book. The prayers are modified for various occasions of the ym, so that 
the festival celebrated, or the historic occasion remembered, is given its 
meaning and interpretation. The synagogue liturgy does not stress merely 
the mdividual’s relation to God, the itidhidual’s needs and hopes, and 
the indhsidual^s lodging for Divine salvation. Equal emphasis is placed 
upon the ^roufi relation to God, upon the groMp’j needs and hopes, 
upon the ^oup’s yearning for collective sal^'ation. 

Moreover, the synagogue by its organization and form of worship 
has been a mighty force making for democracy within the Jewish 
community. Any ten male adults may conduct a regular service. Any¬ 
one among them may be their reader or preacher. There is a complete 
absence of anything like a clerical hierarchy. Knowledge and piety 
alone arc the paths to leadership. Where a tongre^tion diverge from 
these principles, it docs so not because of the requirements of ritual or 
liturgy. On the contrary, it does so in violation of those requirements 
and merely as a concession to the human limitations of those who 
compose that particular congregation. 

The synagogue’s role as a Jewish educational agency is by no means 
exhausted by the above-mentioned activities. The synagogue building 
has always been a center of study for cither children or adults. But 
that aspect of the synagogue’s contribution to Jewish education we 
shall discuss later under the general subject of schools. 

Thus, through its liturgy, scriptural reading, sermon and organiaa- 
tion, the synagogue was, next to the home, the most significant educa¬ 
tional agency in the life of the Jewish people. Together with all other 
religious institutions throughout the world, the synagogue’s influence 
as a house of prayer has perceptibly waned in modern times. Other 
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aspects of \t have, however, taken on new vitality in our day. More¬ 
over, among the Jews no other institution hass as yet been created to 
take its place, nor to approach it even in its present weakened condition, 
as an influence for the moral, ethical and religious education of the 
people, 

IV. THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
A- In Bible Times 

The Bible contains no direct reference to the existence of schools 
for either children or adults. But there can be little doubt that educa¬ 
tional activity in biblical times was not limited exclusively to the home. 
There undoubtedly were men who taught children other than their 
own either as pupils or as apprentices. Bezalel and Oholeav, the artists 
who built the Tabernacle and all its vessels, were endow^cd by the Lord 
not only with the skill of their own hands, but also w^ith the ability 
“to teach*^ others. The children of the roya^l family most likely had 
their own private teacherSi The elders of Samaria seem to have trained 
Ahab^s seventy sons. Moreover, members of the court apparently studied 
the dominant language of the age, a$ well as the Hebrew language* The 
ability to write—no mean achievement in ancient times—was apparently 
quite prevalent among Israelite children. 

Priests and Levites are spoken of most frequently as the teachers of the 
people. King Jehoash was instructed by the priest Johoiada, Jehoshaphat, 
King of Judah, sent officers, together with priests and Levites, to teach 
throughout the Land of Judah, The Bible refers to **teachcr,” “instructors” 
and “wise men,” who acted as teachers. These presumably had some fixed 
place and time for teaching. That the priests and Levites received some 
kind of systematic and formal instruction must be taken for granted. The 
priest had to be thoroughly acquainted not only with an elaborate and 
complicated sacrificial system but w^ith the equally intricate laws of 
Levitical purity and physical healrh. The Levites had to be proficient as 
as$istants to the priests and as members of the Temple choir. They could 
not possibly enter upon their duties without thorough previous instruction. 
The advanced age at w'hich they startc-d to perform their duties in the 
Temple, the priest at thirty and the Levite at twenty-five, probably reflects 
the extended period of training they had to undergo. 

The early prophets appear also to have had schools or at least groups 
within which they trained the novitiates and developed their own spiritual 
powers. 

However, the elementary school for the education of all Jewish children 
did not come into its own until well toward the end of the Second 
Commonwealth. 
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B* From the Second Commonwealth to Modern Times 

The following short talmudic passage gives us the most significant In- 
formation available regarding the establishment of Jewish elementary' 
schools: 

Hou^gver^ that man Js to be remembered for good^ and his name is Joshua 
ben Gemala [r, 64. c.e.J ; for were it not for him Torah would ha^'c been 
forgotten in Israel* For at first he who had a father was taught Torah bv 
him, and he who had no father did not study Torahs It was then decreed 
that teachers of children should be appointed in Jerusalem. However^ he who 
had a fathcTp the father would bring him to Jerusalem and have hEin taught, 
ivhilc he who had no fatherp would not come to Jerusalem to study. It was 
then decreed that teachers of the young should be appointed In every district 
throughout the land. But the boys would be entered in the school at the age 
of sixteen and seventeen and if ihg teacher would rebuke one of ihcmp he 
would resent it and leave^ Thus it was until Joshua ben Gcmala decreed that 
teachers of children should be appointed in every district and every city and 
that boys of the age of six and seven should be entered,^ 

It is obvious from the above passage that the elementary school had a 
very long development behind it by the time Joshua ben Gcmala instituted 
his reform. Simeon ben Shatah (first century b.c.e.)^‘ is credited with the 
decree requiring children to go to a Bet Sefer, a schoolj while another 
passage has it that Ezra, was the one w’ho sought to “set a scribe next to a 
scribe," that is, to multiply the number of schools in the community. The 
chief educational contribution of Jewish religious leaders of the Second 
Commonwealth was the principle that a basic elementary Jewish education 
must be provided by the community for every Jewish boy regardless of 
his social or economic status. The goal thus set was probably never fully 
attained, no more than any modem society with laws for universal com¬ 
pulsory elementary education has attained its goal. But it can be said 
without fear of serious contradiction that except for periods of communal 
disintegration or impoverishment following mass persecutions and plagues, 
or accompanying Che pioneer eflforts of recently established Jewish settle- 
ments, universal elementary education for boys was more fully attaint'd 
among Jews up to the end of the eighteenth century than among any other 
contemporary group. The Kabbis forbade a Jew to live in a community 
which had no elementary school teacher. Every community having at 
least ten Jewish families could be compeUed by law to maintain a teacher 
in Its midst although not all of the ten families may have had pupils for 
him. It WM, moreover, a widespread practice during these centuries for a 
family living in isolation to invite a teacher to become a part of the 
household In order to teach the children. An authority of the fourth 
century^ suggests that only if a Jewish child were captured as an infant 
and raised among non-Jews could he grow up without an elementary 
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Jewish educatioii. This is most likely an exaggeration, as arc the traditions 
about the hundreds of elementary schools in Jerusalem before its destruc¬ 
tion in 70 c.fV" the thousands of elementary schools in Bethar 
before the failure of the revolt of Bar Kofcbah (c. 135 c^e.}.*^ But none 
can gainsay the fact that the elementary Jewish school in which Jewish 
children learned how to read Hebrew and translate the Pentateuch has 
been the most widespread institution of the Jewish community for the past 
two thousand years. 

1. THE 0 ET HA-SEFER ANO THE BET HA-KENESBT 

From the very beginning there was a very close relationship between the 
school and the synagogue. The synagogue premises were the meeting 
place of the school, and synagogue functionaries very often acted as 
teachers. The elementary school was referred to in talmudic times as a 
Bet Ha^ejer (Aramaic—Zftff Sijre or Bet Afford), House of the Book, or 
Bet HfhKeneset (Aramaic —Be Kenishia)^ the House of Gathering, The 
second name is most likely derived from the place where the school met. 
The first name may indicate the subject matter taught, namely, the Bible, 
or perhaps the fact that instead of meeting In the synagogue the school 
met in a special community building or in a private home, and was the 
private enterprise of the teacher. 

2. THE BET TALMUD 

Secondary' education, which consisted in study of Rabbinic texts— 
particularly the Mishna—and in an introduction to the method by which 
the Oral Law was discussed and developed, was provided by the Bet 
Ttdmudt and Talmud school. The relationship between it and the Bet 
Sefer is indicated by the Rabbinic dictum that a boy should start to study 
Bible at five, Mishna at ten and Talmud at fifteen, and the remark 
that out of every thousand pupils who started to study Bible only one 
hundred continued with the study of the Mishna- 

3. tub HEDER and the TALMUD TORAH 

The twofold aspect, private and communal, of the Jewish elementary 
school has characterized it throughout the centuries. The duty to educate 
the Jewish child never became the exclusive responsibility either of the 
community or of the father. Circumstances determined which of the tw'o 
assumed the responsibility in any particular instance. The average Jewish 
parent made great sacrifices to pay for his child’s cduation. Together with 
other parents he could make his own arrangemente w'ith a private teacher. 
But when a child had no parents or when the parents were too poor to 
pay, the community would step in and either pay all or part of the 
child's tuition to a private teacher or else, where the number of indigent 
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children warranted it, a community school supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions and self-taxation would be established. 

Among the Jew's of Eastern Europe the private elementary school 
for children w'as called a “heder” (a room). It took its name from the 
fact that it usually met in one of the rooms of the teacher's home. There 
a group of fifteen to twenty-five children of varying ages, usually below 
thirteen, would meet during the whole clay. Within each hedcr there was 
a minimum of gradation. But there was gradation among the various 
hedarim serving a community. The most elementary hedcr catered to 
children who were beginning to read and write Hebrew and to translate 
sentences from the Pentateuch. Above that was the heder supervised by a 
rabbi who taught only those prepared to master the translation of the 
Pentateuch and selected passages from Rashl's Commentary. The high^t 
Heder introduced the student to the Talmud and prepared him to go on 
to the 

The curriculum, the school year, the financial arrangements varied 
but little from community to community. They were governed by the 
prevailing cultural standards, by well-stablishcd traditions or by special 
communal enactments. 

The communally supported school was railed the Talmud Torah, a 
house for the study of the Torah. It ofiFered the same opportunities to the 
children of the poor as the heder did to the others. In rare instances, as in 
the case of the Amsterdam Talmud Torah of the seventeenth century. It 
was by far superior to the private heder, having a comparatively rich, 
graded curriculum, a staff of well-equipped teachers, and catering to ail 
children of the community, not merely to the poor. The Talmud Torah 
often occupied a structure of its ow'n, though just as often it would meet 
on the synagogue premises. 

Both of these educational institutions continued to flourish in Eastern 
European Jewish communities as late as the twentieth century. They 
disappeared in Russia only with the Russian Revolution and continued 
among the Jews of Poland until the 1939 debacle, which overwhelmed 
Polish Jewry. 

4. MODERN JEWISH SCHOOLS AND THE RISE OF S£CUI«AR EDUCATION AMONO 

JEWS 

The heder and the Talmud Torah held undisputed sway in Jewish 
communities throughout the world until the end of the eighteenth centiuy. 
These schools, though they taught some elementary arithmetic and the 
reading and writing of Judeo-German, were otherwise devoted exclusively 
to religious subject matter. Whatever secular education w-as attained by 
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Jewish individtials here and there was the result of private instruction or 
personal inTtlative and persistence. Moreover^ all government schools were 
cither closed to Jews or were boycotted by them. In the second half of 
the eighteenth century a perceptible change occurred. The activities of 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786)“* and his colleagues resulted in the 
organization (1778) in Berlin of the first Jewish free school which in¬ 
cluded German and Frenchj as w'ell as Hebrew^, in its curriculum^ The 
Edict of Toleration issued by Emperor Joseph 11 of Austria^ in 17S1 was 
enthusiastically greeted by German Jewish intellectuals, and elaborate 
programs for the reform of Jewish education w'cre proposed by them. 
Modern Jewish schools, sponsored by the government and supported by 
special taxes levied upon the Jewish community, w^ere established partic¬ 
ularly among the Jews of Galicia* While Jewish intellectuals welcomed 
the schools, the Jewish masses rightly suspected that the schools intended 
not merely to impart information but also to wean Jewish children away 
from Judaism and the Jewish people* Though a Jew was appointed 
inspector, and though some hundred such schools were opened after 
1790, resistance of the Jewish mass^ and other factors led to their close 

in 1B06. 

Somew'hat the same situadon was repeated in Russia, where in 1844 a 
special decree permitted Jew's to open their own modern schools to be 
supported by special taxes upon the Jewish community. The Russification 
and proselytizing aspect of these schools was so pronounced, how'ever, 
that after ten years of functioning only a little more than three thousand 
Jewish pupils were attracted by them. A change in the Russian govern* 
mentis attitude in 1857 elimijiated the element of religious proselyiization 
from these schools, and Jew^s flocked to them in large numbers. But 
such was the zeal for Russification, w'hich inspired even the Jewish 
supervisors of the schools, that before long the distinctly Jewish subjects 
were practically excluded from the curriculum* By that time Jewish 
Students and parents could discern Iktlc or no difference between these 
Jewish government schools and the general government schools. As a 
result, Jewish youth turned to the general school, w'hich had been open 
to them since 180+ but had been almost unanimously boycotted by Jew's 
heretofore. By 1873 it became apparent that, from the government's 
point of view', the special Jewish elementary and secondary schools Avere 
no longer necessary, and they, plus the tw'o government-spon^red 
rabbinic^ seminaries, were closed. Jewish youth was coming in increasing 
numbers to the general Russian government schools> within tw'enty years, 
from 1853 to 1873, the percentage of Jew^i in the total student body rose 
from 1*25 to 13.2* By 1S80 Russian educators started to advocate and 
apply a dausus. 
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a. The **Heder Metukan*^ and Modern jev^hh School Sytiems in Eastern 

Europe 

Until the last quarter of the nijictccnth centuq^ all efforts to bring 
secular cducatton to the JewSj whether sponsored by Jews themselves or 
by non-Jews, were msplrcd primarily by the desire to assimilate the Jew 
into the general population. By about 1885 a change of attitude became 
discernible in the ranks of Jewish intellectuals. The high hopes entertained 
by Jews that complete dvll and social emancipation would automatically 
follow the secularization and modernization of Jewish life, were rudely 
shattered by one unhappy event after another. At the same time, a renewed 
spirit of self-respect was amkened mthin the ranks of those Westernized 
or modernized Jews who were deeply and Irrevocably attached to Judaism 
and to the Hebrew language and literature. Zionism and modern Hebrew 
literature made remarkable headway among all classes of the Jewish 
community. The \ iddish language and literature simultaneously experi¬ 
enced an unprecedented development. All this inner cultural revival 
bound before long to be reflected in the community's educational activities. 
A new modern Jewish school appeared, the Heder Metukan, the modern 
progressive hedcr. The language of instruction was Hebrew. There was 
less emphasis on religious piety and on Rabbinic literature, but there was a 
positive attitude toward the Jewish religion and toward all the spiritual 
and cultural treasures of the Jewish people. The hope for a re-established 
Jewish state in Palestine was at the heart of this educational activity. 

Though these new schools increased in number and flourished, they 
never replaced the heder and the Talmud Torah, which remained pre¬ 
dominant within Eastern European Jewry until 1914. 

5. ELEMENTARV ANO SECONDARY JEWISH EDUCATJQM SOVIET RUSSIA 

The Soviet government soon after it was firmly established effectively 
outlaw'cd the heder, the Talmud Torah and every other Jewash educa¬ 
tional institution devoted to the preservation of the Jewish religious 
heritage or of the Hebrew language and culture. In their place, regular 
government supported schools using the Yiddish language as a medium of 
instruction were established in neighborhonjds with preponderantly Jewish 
populations. The curriculum in these schools followed the curriculum of 
ail other government schools of simtlar grade, except that Yiddish litera¬ 
ture and some element of Jewish hktorj'^ were taught. Since Jewish 
children had the choice of attending either these schools or other govern¬ 
ment schools, the percentage of the Jewish children in the Ukraine and 
White Russia attending Jewish schools rose to the high point of sixty-four 
per cent in 1932 but declined steadily since then. 
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Moreover, Jewish dtizens of the Soviet Union today may not and do 
not maintain supplementary schools in which their young children can 
legally and systematically achieve some knowledge of the tenets of 
Judaism, or of the grammar and literature of the Hebrew language. No 
official information is at present available regarding the number of 
Jewish children attending Ylddish-language sch^ls, and consequently 
receiving some instruction in Jewish history and Yiddish literature. \Ve do 
know, however, that, with the exception of a Yiddish daily which is 
reputedly appearing in SirO'Bidjan, no other Yiddish periodical is now 
being published in all of the Soviet Union. We know, too, that so basic 
and elementary a religious need as a Jewish calendar indicating the re- 
li^ous holy days and festivals, is not available to Jews in Soviet Rusda 
at the present time. 

6. elementary and secondary Jewish education in Poland between 

THE TWO WORLD WARS 

Despite the depressed economic position of Polish Jewry between the 
two World Wars and the patent anti^mltlc policies of the government, 
elementary and secondary Jewish education achieved much during those 
hard years. The minority rights granted to Polish Jewry by the Treaty of 
Versailles included the power of self-taxation for educational purposes. 
Funds thus made available were in themselves not sufficient to maintain 
the schools. Tuition fees, voluntary contributions and help from abroad 
supplemented government funds. Unfortunately, Polish JewTy could not 
unite on any one educational program. Three main national groups com¬ 
peted for the child. These schools paralleled the regular Polish govern¬ 
ment school in hours of sessions and in general subject matter. However, 
they added distinctly Jewish subjects to their curricula. The largest unit 
consisted of the Jabne-Mizrachi religiously and Zlonistically oriented 
schools, claiming some fifty-six thousand pupils In 1936. Next to them 
came the Tarbut schools, with Hebrew as their language of instruction 
and Zionism as their chief ideological orientation. In 1938 forty thousand 
pupils attended three hundred Tarbut schools. The smallest of the three 
groups consisted of the Yiddish-language schools with their antireligious 
and antinational, or anti-Zionist, approach. In i 934 ‘ 1935 j some sixteen 
thousand pupils were registered in their classes. Obviously, a very large 
percentage of the Jewish children of Poland’s prewar 3,300^000 was not 
found in any of these school systems. Many of them preferred to attend 
the regular Polish government schools and get their Jewish education 
either in a heder or from a private teacher. Horeb, a non-Zionist funda¬ 
mentalist religious group, claimed in i 934 -i 935 to have sixty-one thousand 
boys in the hedarim and Talmud Torahs affiliated with it, and twenty 
thousand Jewish girls in its Bet Jacob schools. In addition, there un- 
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doubtedJ3^ were private hedarim and local Talmud Torahs independ¬ 
ent of all nationally organised groups. The heder and Talmud Torah 
thus continued to play an imprtant role in Polish Jewry up to 1939. 

7^ ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY JEWISH EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

TAe m fh^ Umi^d S:Ms^ 

The heder and the Talmud Torah w'cre brought to this country by 
Jewish immigrants from Eastern EuropOp The hederj however, dete¬ 
riorated rapidly in America. Without a well-forinulated and clearly 
articulated public opinion to supervise it, the heder became the happy 
hunting ground of numerous ill-prepared, maladjusted Individuals who 
brought It into disrepute despite many self-sacrificing and noble private 
teachers who established hedarim a generation ago in American Jewish 
communities. While some thirty years ago a majority of Jewish boys in 
America were still receiving their religious education in such private 
^Vooms^” the number attending them today is well-nigh negligible. 

i. Th^ Talmud ToraA m 

The Talmud Torah followed a unique course of development in this 
country* Since, In the beginning, American Jewry almost unanimously 
gave w^holehearted and enthusiastic support to the American public school 
system^ Jewish education was conceived as being supplementary to it both 
in curriculum and in hours of instruction. Schools maintained by the Jew ish 
community were to limit themselves exclusively to distinctly Jewish 
content and were to meet during hours other than those when the public 
school was In session. The Talmud Torah, therefore, started Its sessions 
at four oVlock in the afternoon on weekdays and nine o'clock on Sunday 
mornings* The pupiJ was expected to attend five two-hour sessions* 
Moreover, influenced by the example of the American public school, 
builders of the American Jewish community of the first tw’o decades of this 
century sought to make the Talmud Torah the communally supported 
Jevrish elementary school for all Jewish children, boj-s as w^ell as girls, 
rich as well as poor. Organizationally and physically it w^as to be com¬ 
pletely dissociated from the synagogue. Many imposing Talmud Torah 
structures were built by Jewish communities throughout the land in the 
first quarter of the twentieth centur>'. Graded courses of Instruction were 
developed by well-trained modern pedagogues* Central bureaus of edu¬ 
cation attempted to guide and co-ordinate the activities of the schools and 
tens of thousands of Jewish children docked to their classes. 

But Jewish life in the United States was destined soon to take a course 
which haliied the growth of the Talmud Torah along the lines originally 
anticipated. As the wealthier and more Americanized Jewish families 
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nioved out of the congested areas to new neighborhoods, they organiied 
their Jewish communal life around the synagogue. The school in which 
their children were to receive a Jewish education was an integral part of 
the synagogue and the congregation. In addition, the con flirt among the 
religious and social ideologies struggling for supremacy within the Jewish 
community resulted In the establishment of a variety of weekday afternoon 
school systems. Finally, the number of parents willing to subjert their 
children to ten hours of weekly afternoon or evening instruction steadily 
diminished. The Talmud Torah, therefore, was not able to fulfill the role 
originally conceived for it by American Jew'ish educators. It is still an 
extremely important educational factor, but it no longer dominates the 
scene as it did a generation ago. "1 he bureaus of Jewish education of the 
larger Jewish communities of the land no longer give their exclusive at^ 
tention to it. The leaders of these bureaus strive Incessantly to make the 
bureaus serve all Jewish schools regardless of their religious or social 
ideologies. 

c. TAe Congreganonal Schools 
I. The Sunday School 

Jewish elementary education in the United States has in the past two 
decades shown a definite tendency' to come under congregational auspices. 
It was thus at the beginning of American Jewish history.^* The first 
communal Jewish school was organized in America by Gingregation 
Shearith Israel in Nevr York (i 730 - ^hool^ were then 

available to Jewish children, the Shearith Israel school taught secular as 
tvell as Jewish religious subjects. The following century witnessed at¬ 
tempts by other congregations, individually or in co-operation with one 
another, to establish similar day schools. All these attempts came to an 
abrupt end with the rise of the American public school. At first these 
congregations made efforts to maintain weekday afternoon schools for 
lewish instruction. But, following the dominant tendency of American 
Protestantism at the time, most of the congregations soon limited the 
religious instruction of their children to Sunday morning. Since not all 
Jewish families were affiliated with synagogues, communally sponsored 
Jewish Sunday schools were also organized for the children of the poor 
and the unaffiliated. The Philadelphia Sunday School Society organized 
by Rebecca Grau in 1B38 was the most effective and proved to be the most 
long-lived of such communally maintained Jewish Sunday schools. It 
celebrated the centenary of its existence in 1938 and is still functioning 
vigorously. The overwhelming number of Sunday schools today are, 
however, integral parts of well-established synagogues. Every synagogue 
organized by American-born or Americanized Jews considers an demcn- 
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tary' school to be indispensable part of \l$ function. Most Reform 
congregations consider their responsibilities for the Jewish edocation of 
their children fuJ&IIed hy maintaining a Sunday school only. But even the 
Orthodox and Conservative congregations, which usually strive for a 
more intensive elementary Jewish education^ maintain Sunday deprtments 
meeting from one and a half to two and a half hours each Sunday morn' 
ing. These departments arc intended for children who cannot or will not 
take more intensive insEroaion, or for boys and girls still too young to 
carry the more exacting curriculum^ 

2 * The Congregational Weekday School 

Many Reform Jewish congregations^ aJl Conservative, and the com¬ 
paratively small number of Orthodox congregations that sponsor elemen¬ 
tary schools have found Sunday morning instruction completely inadequate 
for the transmission of the Jewish religious and cultural heritage. Many of 
the members of the present Conservative congregations were formerly the 
main supporters of the communal Talmud Torah- Hence, these con- 
gregations have organized weekday afternoon schools, and require their 
children to attend from four and a half to ^six and a half hours per week 
divided into three to five sessions including Sunday morning. The curric¬ 
ulum of these schools is very similar to that of ihc communal Talmud 
Torah, the chief emphasis being upon the study of Hebrew, primarily for 
the sake of understanding the prayers and the Pentateuch. Jewish history 
and the Jewish religious calendar are the other principal subjects of 
instruction^ 

Each of these congregational schools is in theory and can in fact be a 
law unto itself. However, national organizations with which the individual 
congregation is affiliated maintain commissions on education w^hich publish 
textbooks and suggest curricula. The same is done by various local con¬ 
gregational organizations and city bureaus of Jewish education. It is bur 
natural for the individual congregation to seek help and guidance from 
these central bodies. Some measure of uniformity in educational goals 
and procedures has thus been attained. 

While many of the congregational schools are open only to children 
of members of the congregation, there is a tendency to depart from this 
unhappy procedure and to admit any child on the payment of a fixed 
tuition fee ranging from ten dollars per year up. Mast congregations 
also admit at reduced rates or free of charge those children whose parents 
cannot afford to pay the regular rates. 

3 * Other Jewish Weekday Afternoan Schook 

Religious, national and social ideologies have given rise to other types 
of Jewish weekdav afternoon schools, which a^ppeal to a comparatively 
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5frLd] group within the Jewish community* Though these schools differ 
among themselves in ideological minutiae relating to attitudes on general 
social problems and Zionist aspirations, by and large they agree on two 
basic matters. The first has to do with the Yiddish langitage* All schools 
previously discussed adopt a neutral or negative attitude toward the 
preservation of the Yiddish language in America, These schools^ on the 
other hand, have a positive attitude toward the Yiddish language and 
make it the chief subject of instruction. Some have a positive attitude 
toward the Hebrew language also. But most of them have a neutral and 
some a definitely negative attitude toward it. Secondly^ the curricula of all 
the$e schools, display a neutral or definitely negative attitude toward all 
religious instruction. RecentJy a marked change has become evident in the 
attitude toward the Jewish religion, and particularly toward Jewish 
customs, holidays and festl\^s. Ways are being sought to reintroduce these 
Into the school curriculum as ^^folk ways*^ and Jewish cultural values rather 
than as religious observances. But some seek to go further than that and 
are rethinking their attitude toward religion itself. 

4. The Jewish Day School in the United States 

We noted above that the rise of the American pubJic school found 
practically the whole of American Israel committed to it. In more recent 
years various factors have modified that unanimity. In the first place, the 
expectation that Sundays and weekday afternoons would offer ample 
opportunity for adequate instruction in Jewish religious and cultural 
subjects has by and large not been realized* These schools have not 
produced men and w^omen thoroughly at home in the Hebrew language 
and familiar with even a considerable portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, of 
Rabbinic literature and of modern Hebrew literature. Though there are 
those who maintain that this failure is to be attributed to factors other 
than the hours of instruction, others consider the time element the root of 
the evil. Hence, they seek to create schools In which a greater number of 
hours during the morning and early afternoon can be devoted to Jewish 
studies. The proponents of the Jewish day school also find that the 
separation of church and state is not as complete in the public schools as it 
should be* Not only arc Christian religious festivals such as Christmas and 
Easter celebrated with great impressiveness in most public schools, but 
attendance on Jewish religious holidays is very often definitely encouraged. 

Moreover, among a group of progressively minded Jewish parents there 
IS the desire to effect a more complete integration between the gencml 
and the jew^bh education of their children than that which attendance at 
two separate schools makes possible. Thus tliere have come Into being 
all'day Jewish elementary and secondary schools providing a rich curric¬ 
ulum of Jewish subjects in addition to the regular school curriculum* The 
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distribution of the hours of study devoted to the various subjects differs 
from school to schcKsl. 

The schools organized by the progressively minded parents^ usually 
called academiesj are maintained compJetcly out of the tuition fees or 
special additional contributions made by the parents, though in all in¬ 
stances the nneeting place of the school is provided free or for a minimum 
rental by a congregation. These schools also give the fewest number of 
hours weekly to Jewish subjects, though even this minimum is more 
than the maximum offered by the weekday congregational school. They 
have the further obvious advantage of preferred hours and highly trained 
teachers^ 

Most of the other all-day schools, usually referred to as YssAiio^ 
junior Y^sAiAolf started with devoting the whole of the morning 
and most of the afternoon to Jewish religious studies. General studies 
were taught only after public school hours, so that the services of public 
school teachers might be obtained at a minimum expense. The law and the 
parents compelled most of the schools to shorten their teaching day and 
to distribute their time more judtdously among the various subjects. The 
average aiUay school now meets practically during the same hours as the 
public school and divides its time about evenly betw'een Hebrew and 
secular subjects. Financially, the schools are maintained only In part by 
tuition fees* The balance of the budget is met by special campaigns con¬ 
ducted by the individual schools and by one national campaign whose 
proceeds arc shared by the co-operating schools in proportion to their 
efforts. Many of these schools have we I!-equipped dormitories to accom¬ 
modate numerous out-of-town students^ In 1945 there were approximately 
nine thousand Jewish children attending sixty-five all-day schools, con¬ 
centrated mostly in New York City but found also in twenty-five other 
Jewish communities* But the numb^ of allnday schools has been steadily 
increasing as the smaller Jewish communities throughout the country are 
being stirred to organize such schools. 

8 . JEWISH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 

In^rodi4cilon 

The Jewish population of Palestine assumed significant proportions 
numerirally and spiritually soon after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. It declined, however, in both respects during the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Damascus blood libel of 1840 
and Sir Moses Montefiore^s repeated visits to the Holy Land brought 
Palestine,^ as well as all of Oriental and Turkish-governed Balkan Jewry, 
into the orbit of general Jewish interesE- The awakened concern of the 
emancipated Western European Jewries of France and England in their 
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brethren of the Orient wus reflected :iJso in cducatiaiiial endeavors in their 
behalf. Heretofore^ the heder and the Talmud Torah were alone in the 
field of Jewish educational activity throughout these regions. Nor were 
these institutions in too flourishing a state. In 1867 through the initiative 
of the Israelite Utihc^rsdUf the first modern school for Jewish 

children in. the Balkans was opened in Adrianopk. In 1937 ninety-five 
schools with a reported pupil enrollment of 47,822 were maintained and 
subsidized by the Allmnce in the Balkans, North .Africa and the Near East. 
Of these, five were in Palestine, among them the outstanding agricultund 
school at Mikveh Israel, founded in 1870. English Jewry followed some 
time later with the organization of a few modern schools in Palestine and 
the Orient. At the beginning of the Twentieth century, German Jewry 
through the Hilfsv^ein Deuis^A^t Jad^n also entered the field and 
by 1914 had established or aided some fifty schools catering to about seven 
thousand pupils* Each one of these groups did worthy work. 

A. Effects of /Ae Ziomsi 

Honvevcr, the remarkable revolutionar)' change in Jewish education in 
Palestine resulted wholly from the activities of the Zionist movement and 
its national and international agencies p impressive beginnings were made 
even before World War 1 in establishing the Herxliah Gymnasium in 
TebAviv, the Bet Sefer Peali, Hebrew Secondary School, in Haifa, and 
the schools in the small and struggling Jew'ish settlements of that era. 
By 1914 there was no longer any doubt that Hebrew* was to be the 
language of the modern Jewish comniunit}' of Palestine and of its school 
system. When lifter World War I the Palestinian Jewish community 
reorganized itself within the political framework of the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion and the Ixague of Nations mandate, one of its first and chief concerns 
was the creation of a national system of Jewish education, which should 
reflect not the economic impoverishment and cultural backw-ardness 
characteristic of 19-O Palestine as a w'hole but the high cultural aspirations 
and the rich spiritual hisCory of the Jewish pioneers who came to rebuild 
Jewish life in the land of their fathers. The jew^ish community in Palestine 
resolved on complete autonomy in its educational vrork. The lure of 
larger government educational subsidies did not succeed in breaking this 
resolution. Since the resources of the Jews of Palestine were at the time 
extremely limited, and since the Palestine government appropriated only 
a small percentage of its meager budget for educational purposes and out 
of that gave a ludicrously small subsidy to Jewish education, the bulk of 
the educational budget of the modern Jewfish schools in Palestine up to 
1927 was met by the Zionist Organization. The Vaad Leumi, the 
nationally and democratically elected, politically recognized, represent- 
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atlve body of Palestine Jewrj.^ then a^umed sole responsibility for the 
educational budget of the schools affiliated with it. The go^'^ernment 
subsidy w-as gradually increased though never represented more than 
about tw^enty-two per cent of the total educational budget. Nor did 
the sum granted by the government to JcAvish schools represent a per¬ 
centage of the total educational budget of the government equal to the 
percentage paid in taxes by the Jews of Palestine or to the percentage of 
the Jew^ish school population within the total school population of the 
country'. Furthermore^ the authority^ of the Vaad Leumi was not complete, 
for Jews could choose to remain outside Its authority and organize separate 
jew'ish communities. Despite these legal and financial handicaps, the 
Education Department of the V^aad Leumi dominated elementary and 
secondarj^ education in Palestine, The budget for the schools under its 
supervision was met out of the parents^ tuition fees and special educational 
taxes wherever the community had the legal right to levy them, the 
government subsidy, and the general funds made available to the Vaad 
Leumi by the Zionist movement through the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

Three distinct educational systems wtfc united under the Vaad Leumi^^ 
supervision. The largest of these w^as composed of the schools organized, 
directed and completely controlled by the Educational Department of the 
Vaad Leumi itself^ These iivcre usually referred to as the General Zionist 
Schools. They corresponded veiy' closely to the American public schools in 
philosophy and curriculum. Religion such was not formally taught in 
them. The Bible and Rabbinic literature formed part of the curriculum and 
Jew^ish national and religious holidays were observed and celebrated.^ In 
J943 there w^ere 181 such schools with a pupil population of 38,93^- 

The second group of schools w^ere under the direct supervision of the 
Mizrachi, the Orthodox branch of the World Zionist Organization. The 
curriculum of these schools and the general atmosphere pervading their 
classrooms and administration represented the intensiu religious interests 
of their sponsors* Much more time was given to Rabbinic literature and to 
Bible study in their curriculum^ In 1943 there were 84 such schools whth 
an enrollment of 14,486- 

The third group w'as composed of the schools organized and sponsored 
by the Palestine L^bor and the left-wing Zionist groups. They w'cre found 
chiefly in the communal or co-operative colonies founded in the last quarter 
of a century, and in urbati centers occupied by members of these groups. 
While the Bible was taught and Jewish holidays were celebrated, Rabbinic 
legal literature was hardly touched. A neutral or ne^tlvc altitude toward 
religion pervaded the ideology' and the pedagogy of these schools. Their 
outstanding characteristic was an emphasis upon vocational trainings upon 
the history of the labor movement throughout the world and upon 
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the most progressive pedago^c methods. The 2:iS schools of this group 
taught 14^561 students in 1943. 

The 65,983 pupils of the schools thus united in the Education Depart* 
ment of the Vaad Leumi represented approximately two-thirds of the total 
Palestine Jewish child population of school age- Of the remainder a 
goodly number of girls of the Oriental or older Jewish communities in the 
country received no formal education of any kind^ some -£4^000 attended 
dthcr a heder, a modern private school, or a school sponsored by some 
other Jewish body, while some 1,200 were in the schools of the Christian 
missionaries. It is a strange fact that many a poor pious Jewish parent did 
not hesiSatc to send a daughter to acquire a general elementary education 
in a Christian missionary school, where no tuition fee was required and 
where occasionally some article of dothing or other assistance was given- 

judged by modern standards, the schools of the Vaad Leumi un¬ 
doubtedly represented the best organized, most adequately financed and 
staffed, most efficiently supervised, best housed, pedagogically and edu* 
cationally best planned elementary and secondary school system ever 
maintained by any Jewish community in aJl of Jewish history. The schools 
formerly under the supervision of the Vaad Leumi are now, 1949, part of 
the Education Department of the State of IsraeL The rapid expansion, 
transformation, and modernisation of the schools within Israel are keeping 
pee with the many other extraordinary events that have taken place there 
in so kaleidoscopic a manner since the State came into being on May 14, 
194B. 

Elffmen^&ry and Secondary Schools fot VocaSional Trainifig 

The vocational and technical school was the last to appear within all 
niodern school systems* Among the Jews agitation for such schools first 
appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century^ But no practical 
step was taken to create such schools until the late sixties and early 
seventies in Russia. Because of the government's attitude, these sporadic 
attempts soon petered out In 1880 the ORT, an orgajiization for advanc¬ 
ing trades and agriculture among Jews, was established. Its chief aim was 
to support existing handicraft schools, establish additional ones, and 
subsidize those seeking vocational training in a school or as apprentices^ But 
all CRT's efforts were impeded by government restrictions. Only in 1905 
was a charter finally granted, after which its activities among the Jews of 
Russia rapidly advanced. Since then ORT has been functioning on a 
world-wide scale, helping the Russian Jews after the revolution to retrain 
themselves within the new economic framework of Soviet Russia, creating 
retraining opportunities for victims of the Nazi persecutions, whether 
in concentration camp or as refugees, and establishing schools in Poland, 
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ifi the Near East and in other Jewish communities for vocational training 
of their youth. 

In Palestine the vocational and technical school has been assiLming 
increasing imporcancc within the Jewish educational system. The Mikveh 
Israel Agricultural School, established in 187OJ proved to be the most 
successful institution of its type. In 1943 there were seven well-established 
agricultural schools, in addition to a number of girls^ training farms and 
the agricultural courses given to refugee youth in labor oj-operativc and 
collective settlements. Since 1932 there has been a marked increase in the 
attention given to industrial education. The report of the survey of the 
Vocational Training Committee of the Jewish Agency for 1943 listed ten 
such schools including a nautical school with a total enrollment of 1,105 
pupils^ 

V* JEWISH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

A- Bible Times 

Just as poetry^ preceded prose in the history of literature, so organized 
institutions for higher learning preceded elementary and secondary schools. 
This was true in Israel, as well as among other peoples. We noted above 
that, though the Bible makes no mention whatsoever of elementary 
schools, it does speak of ^^schoois” of prophets. Moreover, the Bible^s 
reference to the manner in which people came to listen to Solomon*s 
wisdom, which surpassed that of all the other wise men of old, would 
indicate that these wise men had schools very much like those of the Greek 
philosophers of later generations. King Hezekiah^s men who copied the 
proverbs of Solomon (Pr* 25:1) were most likely members of some kind 
of academy of the learned maintained by the royal hoxisc, in order to 
preserve the cultural treasures of the people. The scribes and secretaries of 
the government,®' the Levites and priests of the Temple, surely had to be 
trained somewhere for their work- 

B. The Second Commonwealth 

For a period of some 150 years, very Jittlc is known of the inner or 
outer life of the Jewish community that re-established itself in Palestine 
after the actirities of Ezra and Nehemiah^^®* But when with Alexanders 
conquest of Palestine the Jewish community of the Holy Land reappears in 
the light of history, it seems to possess a well-established and well- 
organized authoritative religious body. This was the Irfa^GedolaA^ 

the Great Synagogue. Scholars differ on the exact nature of this body, 
its composition, its function, and its history. We do know, however, that 
one of its guiding principles w'as “to increase the number of students.^^ 
The reference is obviously not only to children but also to adults^ From 
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what rt'c know of the character of this body, it may be safe to assume that 
the Ifa-G^dola/i exercised the threefold functions of court, legis¬ 

lature and center of higher learning and research* 

The Ha-Gedoli^A was superseded by the Sanhedrin. Consider¬ 

able controversy'' and conjecture also surround every aspect of the history, 
the composition and the functioning of the Sanhedrin. But all agree that 
in one manner or another it, too, functioned as a legislative, judicial and 
educational institution« The rarious parties and schools of thought w'hlch 
multiplied in the Jewish community during the century immediately 
preceding the destruction of the Temple {70 c*e*) had their own centers of 
discussion and learning* But the conflicting viewpoints wore all reflected in 
the seventy-one elders who composed the Sanhedrin* 

C. The Academv aso the Bkt Midrjvsii 

When the Temple was destroyed by the Romans, the authority formerly 
lodged in the Sanhedrin was transferred by the towering personality of 
Johanan ben Zakkai to the academy he founded at Jabneh,**'' Thl& academy, 
and the others which succeeded it in Palestine, continued to exercl$c the 
function of courtSj legislatures and universities. They administered the 
law, they amended it when necessary^ legislated when necessary^ and 
continued ceaselessly to explore the hidden recesses of the Torah, in order 
to bring to light some previously unnoticed moral or legal Implkation. 
The Talmud records Indicate that the question, “What new thought was 
expressed at the session of the academy today?** was frequently asked by 
members w^ho had been absent. The intimate contact maintained by the 
academy, by virtue of its judicial and legislative functions, with the 
daily life of the members of the community kept its purely intellectual 
pursuits from departing too far into the realms of the impractical and 
theoretical. 

The members of these academics most often supported themselves- 
But many were maintained out of the treasury of the patriarchate or 
through the generosity of individual* 

As the body of knowledge and tradition Increased, various schools 
of Interpretation and of methods of study inevitably appeared. It w^as 
but natural that similarly minded scholars should have a common meeting 
place for study and iscussion. Moreover, outstanding teachers and 
scholars attracted younger men seeking knowledge of the Torah. The 
most natural place for such gatherings of scholars or of teachers and 
pupils W 3 S some room in the local synagogue, though a special structure 
for such purposes, usually near the synagogue, was undoubtedly frequently 
used. The place where these scholars, individually or in groups, pursued 
their studies was called a Bet Midrash, a house for smdying and Inter¬ 
preting the Torah, to distinguish it from the Bet Tefilah, the room used 
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primarily for prayer, or the Sefer, the place used for instractmg the 
youngs One room could at various times of the day be used for any one 
of the three purposes. Apparently, however, in the early days o-f the 
Bet Ha-Midrash, scholars would nor use it for prayer, but would leave off 
their studies and join the congregation in the synagogue* The stress laid 
upon study by the rabbis is perhaps best reflected In the law that a 
sj-^nagogue structure may be turned into a Bet Ha-Midrash but a Bet Ha¬ 
lil Idrash may not be sold for exclusive synagogue use, for one is permitted 
to elevate an object from a lower to a higher state of sanctity^ but not to 
reduce it from a higher to a lower state. 

The Bet Ha-Midrash required practically no financing. Its meeting 
place was supplied either by the i^ynagogue or by voluntary contributions 
for the erection of a special structure. Its teacher was not a paid officer, its 
students w'ere self-supporting adults, and its curriculum of studies was 
determined completely by the interests and desires of the partidpants. 

The Bet Ha-Midrash remained an integral part of the synagogue 
throughout the ages- Practically everj' synagogue had a room, usually the 
basement, containing a library of Hebrew' books including the Bible and 
Sts commentaries, the various Midrashim—hoiniletic interpretations of 
Sacred Scripture—and the Talmud and its commentaries* In the long- 
established communitlos of Eastern Europe this room would bu^i w'ith 
activity from early morning till late at night* Busy laymen would meet 
here ckily in the morning or the afternoon to spend a fixed period in study 
either by themselves or with a companion, or w'ith a larger group under 
the leadership of the rabbi or of one of their own more learned lay 
companions. The mo^t adA'anced studied the Talmud, others studied the 
Mishna, while the less learned devoted themselves to the Midrashim or 
the Pentateuch with its commentators, especially Rashi. 

American synagogues, by and large, still have a library of Hebrew 
books, but the men to study them are unfortunately no longer available, 
except in verj^ rare instances. The modern Bible class, or study circle, meet¬ 
ing usually about fifteen to tw'cnty times during the year under the 
leadership of the rabbi, Is a very pale reflection of the Intense advanced 
Jewish studies carried on in the Bet Ha-Midrash of some of the smallest 
jewdsh communities of Eastern Europe up to i 939 * 

The discussions that took place In the ^icademles and the Bate Midra* 
shim until about the middle of the second century c*e. developed the vast 
storehouse of law and tradition that Judah the Nasi drew upon when in 
the second half of the second century he edited the Mishna. His com¬ 
pilation did not include evcr}'thing that was said and taught. What he had 
omitted, others collected and edited. But his work, because of its intrinsic 
excellence and his own great personality, became almost immediately 
popular and authoritative, and formed the chief text for the studies in the 
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academies of the following centuries* The Palestinian academies continued 
to exist and to exercise great influence throughout the Jewish world until 
about the fifth century. The discussions and decisions of the last two 
hundred ye^ of their existence were included in the Palestinian Talmud. 

D* The Basvlosiam Academies 

With the beginning of the third centurj'j Babylonkrt academies started 
to challenge the schools of Palestine in erudition^ in creativity, and later 
even in authorityd^“ The greatest of the Babylonian academies was founded 
by Rav in Sura about the year srg* It continued to function with only 
brief occasional interruptions until approximately the thirteenth century. 
The second academy founded at about the same time by Samuel at 
Nahardea, was transferred by Judah ben Ezekiel in 260 to Pumbedita. 
There it also continued to flourish with some intermission for about eight 
hundred years. These two academies were the recognised leaders of Jewish 
rcliglom and cultural life throughout the world from the fifth to the 
eleventh century. The discussions, opinions and reflections of the members 
and the leaders of these academies during the first three centuries of their 
existence form the contents of the vast treasure trove of law, history, 
morals, ethics and folklore, known as the Babylonian Talmud. The heads 
of each of these two academies from the end of the sixth century on bore 
the title of Gaon. Jewish communities throughout the world turned to 
successive Geonim for religious guidance and leadership and students came 
to them from great distances to study. In the beginning, the Babylonian 
Jewish community itself was in a position to maintain these academies 
through taxation and voluntary contributions* But with the deterioration 
of the Jewish position in the eastern Mohammedan world, the academies 
found it necessary to send messengers to Jewish communities throughout 
the Diaspora for additional support* 

£. The Kalla 

A unique feature of the activities of these academies was the Kalla. 
Twice a year during the month of Ellul, the month preceding Rosh Ha- 
Shanah and the tUgh Holy Day season, and during the month of Adar, 
preceding the Psissover festival, thousand of students and scholars would 
come to the academies from all parts of the Diaspora and spend the month 
in study and discussion. The taimudic tractate analyzed during the month^s 
session of the K^IU was one which had been announced at the end of the 
previous Kalla gathering and had thus been studied by the participants 
during the preceding five months. During the Kalla sessions difficult 
passages in the tractate w^ould be explained, the text corrected, the dili¬ 
gence of the students tested, important legal decisions rendered and the 
subject to be studied in preparation for the next session announced* Little 
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Imagination is required to recognise the tremendous InfluenDe such semi¬ 
annual gatherings of Jarge numbers must have had in stimulating and 
directing scholarly pursuits and thus influencing the spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual life of Jews in the remotest communities. 

F« The Tarbitza 

In connection with the Kalla sources frequently mention the TariUza. 
The exact nature of this institution has not been established. Some are of 
the opinion that the Tari^ilza was for those who were not sufficiently well- 
prepared to attend the Kalla sessions. At the TarAilza gathering each 
student studied whatever tractate he preferred. 

G. The Yeshiva 

The most widespread institution for higher Jewish learning developed 
by the Jews on the European continent was the It was a natural 

outgrowth of the Babylonian academy and the Bet Ha-Midrash. No 
European YesAiva ever attained the stature of any of the Babylonian or 
Palestinian academies. The European did not prove to be in- 

tclJectually as bold and as creative as their predecessors^ nor did they 
enjoy the same authority cither within the Jewish community or in 
relation to the non-Jewish authorities. How'ever, their outstanding leaders 
and students equaled their predecessors in mental acumen, in depth and 
breadth of erudition^ in piet)% and in lives of exemplary holiness and 
smgleness of devotion to the study of Torah. 

The only requirement for entrance into a was talmudic knowd- 

edge and the ability to follow the more involved talmudic debates. 
Exceptionally brilliant youngsters of ten or twelve could, therefore, sit 
side by side with men twice and three times their age to listen to the lecture 
and participate in the debate that followed. The Talmud and all its 
commentaries constituted practically the exclusive subject of study^ though 
in some moral and ethical texts also were read and discussed for 

brief periods weekly or daily. Every sizable Jewish community sought to 
have a Y^sAiva in its midst and every rabbi coveted the honor of having a 
Y^jAiva under his guidance. A description of the Jewish community in 
Poland before the massacres of 1648 relates that there was not a Jewish 
community of fifty families or more which did not have at least one 
y^sAha With some thirty students. 

After the Chmielnicki massacre of 1648, a period of intellectual deterio¬ 
ration set in for almost a century. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Polish Jewry had recovered from the disastrous effects of the massacres. 
There was a great revival of higher learning, particularly in Lithuania. It 
reached its high-water mark in the personality of the Gaon, Elijah of Vilna 
(1720-1797), intellectually a giant and spiritually a samL In 1803 his 
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student, Hayim of VcsJozhinj organised the Y&sMva of Voloshin, which 
for over a century exercised considerable influence on Jewish life. Other 
outstanding arose in impressive numbers during the subsequent 

century and a half until i939- These attracted thousands upon 

thousands of students- As long as the Jewish communities had the legal 
nght to Impose and collect taxes, received their support, at lea^^t 

in part, from such taxes and from the billeting of some of their students in 
local Jewish homes. For the past hundred and fifty years, they were main¬ 
tained exclusively by self-imposed meat or slaughtering taxes and by addi¬ 
tional %^oIuntar}^ contributions, not only of money but of meals and lodging 
for students* 

The East European YesAiva devoted itself exclusively to Jewnsh studies. 
Because of the w'eakeniiig of the religious bonds evident among those Jewn^ 
w'ho had acquired a secular education, secular studies, even the reading of 
modern secular Hebrew' lltcTaturCj w'cre excluded from and forbidden by 
the Y^sAha^ 

The Y^sAiva consisted most often of little more than one or two large 
rooms With tables at which the students sat, or with individual lecterns 
at which the student stood while studying his text. Except for the hour 
or two each day when the headmaster or other teacher gave his lecturCj 
examined the students or discussed the text with them, each student studied 
aloud by himself or with a companion. Because most students at a Yeskiva 
came from a distance and dormitories and dining rooms were provided by 
only a few' of the larger atid more adequately supported modern YeihiAotj 
sleeping quarters and food w^ere frequently arranged for in the homes 
of local families. Poor students were often supported by meager grants 
from the treasury of the Yes Aha or the community. Householders, 
how'ever, considered it a great deed of piety to offer one daily meal or more 
to a YesAha student or a bed m w'hich he could spend the night. As a 
result, a student frequently ate his meals each day at a different home and 
had various sleeping quarters for his use, including the bench in the 
Yes Aha on W'hlch he s^at and studied during the day. The privations under 
w'hich the average YesAha student pursued his studies are thus easily 
imagined and have been frequently described, Nov did the YesAha grant 
a rabbinic title or degree to all its students- Comparatively few desired 
or attained this distinction. The primar)" atm of the Yes Aha was to produce 
Talmide Hakamim, Disciples of the Wise, learned Jews w^ho would live 
their lives in accordance with the laws of the Torah and set aside daily 
periods for its study all the days of their lives. Such w'as the intensity of the 
thirst for know'ledge and i?uch the devotion to Torah that despite the hard¬ 
ships the yesAiAot never lacked students. Ihcy produced a veritable 
galaxy of exceptionally learned and saintly rabbis and of highly erudite 
laymen for the Jewish communities of Eastern Europe. 
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H. The Yeshiva in the United States 

Until verj' recently the traditional Yir^sAiv^^ which proscribed nil seci^lar 
kiTowlcdge and concentrated all U$ attention on talmudic studies, H'as 
nonexisrent in the United Stales^ The American Jewish day school which 
called itself a Yffs/iiva and is now spoken of as a Y^^shha Kef&na^ a junior 
(because it caters to boys of elementarj.' and high school age), of 
necessity included the American public school curriculum in its studies. It 
never directly or indirectly discouraged or prohibited its students from 
pursuing further studies at a college or a university* As a matter of fact, the 
IsaAC Klchanan Yeshiva founded in 1896/^" one of the oldest and today 
the best known of the Ygj/iiiot in America, was the first to add the regular 
high school to its curriculum (in 1919) and hoped from the verj' beginning 
to be able to grant the regular bachelor-s degree to its qualified students. 
That hope became a reality' when in 192S the Yeshl™ College was 
organised, and in r9-1-8 it was granted university status, thus becoming the 
first Yeshiva in Jewish history' to make the regular college and secular post¬ 
graduate studies an integral part of its program* Nor is there a ban on 
modern secular Hebrew literature* Indeed, in the Teachers* Institute which 
w'as incorporated into the over-all organisational structure of the Isaac 
Elchanan Yeshiva in 1921, Hebrew is the primary language of instruction 
and modern Hebrew literature one of the main subjects of study. While 
many American Yiss/tOfol do not consider the college degree a prerequisite 
to the granting of a rabbinic degree and ordain men as rabbis only on the 
basis of their talmudic and general Jewish knowdedge, the attitude toward 
secular studies reflecced in the American Yeshha is a far cry' from w'hat it 
was in the East European Yeshha, 

We noted abov-'e the increased rium:ber of Jewish allnday schools on the 
elemenlary and secondary level in Americ^a within the past two decades* 
The unparalleled catastrophes which in five years^ time completely de¬ 
stroyed Polish Jewry' and every' one of its educational centers brought 
maTiy of the deans, faculty members and students of the Polish Yes/jibo£ 
to this country- They at once set about with their customary' energy and 
self-sacrifice to organize Yeshibof here- Their labors have not been 
unproductive* The Yeshihot thus far established have had nq lack of 
Students. Moreover, there is little likelihood that the attitude of the 
Yeshiva leaders in America tow'ard secular studies will be what it was in 
Eastern Europe a generation and more ago* 

L Rahbinical Seminaries 

Until the middle of the nineteenth centary-, the Yeshiho^ produced the 
men who were called to rabbinical leadership of Jewish communities* But 
Jett'S tt'ho had themselves acquired secular knowledge *ind who ucre 
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culturally part of the Western world required difFerCiitly trained men 
as their religioxis leaders. Hence, for the first time in Jewish history there 
were established schools whose oepress purpose was to prepare men for 
the modern rabbinate. The seminaries of necessity reflected the theological 
views of the groups who organized and maintained them. During the 
past hundred and fifty years Western Jewry divided itself religiously into 
three main groups, usually distinguished as the Orthodox, the Conservattve, 
and the Reform. Seminaries to serve the needs of each of them were first 
founded in Germany. In 1854 the Conservative Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau was founded by Zccharlah Frankel. In 1871 two sem* 
inaries were opened in Berlin, the Reform Hochschule jaer die Whsen- 
sekaft des Judentttms and the Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin. 

No seminary for the training of modern rabbis was opened by the Jews 
of Eastern Europe. Between 1S44 and 1873 there were two rabbinical 
schools sponsored by the Russian government. Their graduates, known 
as “government rabbis,’' were never regarded by the Jews as religious 
leaders. Jews in Eastern Europe by and large cither remained orthodox in 
their religious outlook or bescame agnostics or nonbelievers. 

In the United States the first rabbinical school, the Hebrew Union CoB 
lege, was opened by Reform Jews in 1S75 under the leadership of Isaac M. 
Wise.’*' During its seventy-five years of existence, the school has graduated 
some five hundred rabbis. It maintains a large library, has a distinguished 
faculty, and has published many scholarly volumes. The well-equipped 
and spacious buildings Include a dormitory for students. A ba^elor's 
degree is a prerequisite for entering upon the rabbinic course. The college 
is maintained by income from an endowment fund, supplemented by 
contributions from individuals. Reform congregations and community 
chests. 

In 1886 The Jewish Theological Seminary of America'*" was founded 
in New York City by Sabato Motais, rabbi of Congregation Mikveh 
Israel of Philadelphia. In 19O3, It was reorganized under the presidency of 
Solomon Schechter. Though the Seminary as such consisiendy refuses to 
identify itself as a school for the training of rabbis for any one group or 
party in Israel, nevertheless, because of the character of its faculty and its 
avo^ved traditional leanings, it is generally referred to as the school of the 
Conservative, or Historical, party. Since its reorganization the seminary 
has graduated some four hundred rabbis. A bachelor's degree is a pre¬ 
requisite to its four-year rabbinical course. The seminary's scope of activities 
has steadily broadened. Its imposing buildings erected in 1930 In the 
Morningside Heights educational center, include the Jacob H. SchiS^ 
Library building housing the largest collection of Judaica ever gathered by 
Jews; the tjnterberg building with quarters for the Teachers Institute of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, organized in 1909, and the Seminary 
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College of Jewish Studies. In additioii, the Brush Dormitory buildings 
including a spanous Jounge and dining hall> offers dormitory quarters for 
the students. 

The Jewish Museum, housed in the former home of Mr, and Mrs. Fehx 
M, Warburgj at Ninet>^-second Street and Fifth Avenue, is an integral part 
of the SeminaTV. So is the University of Judaism in Los Angeles^ whose 
classes began In the autumn of 194?'^*^" 

The Semin ary budget is met fay income from endowments and by 
special annual contributions from individuals, Conservative congregations 
and community welfare chests. 

The Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva described above is the best known mstitu- 
don preparing rabbis for modern American Orthodox con^egations* It, 
too, is housed in a spacious building with dormitories and library and has 
a Teachers* College affiliated with it. 

In J922 the Hebrew Theolo^cal College of Chicago was founded. 
Its graduates arc prepared to serve Orthodox communities. The other 
Yeshibo£ also qualify their graduates to Jead this type of congregation. 

In 1922 Dr, Stephen S. Wise founded the Jewish Institute of Religion 
in New York to train rabbis for any of the religious groups in Israel. The 
Institute permits complete freedom to its facult)' and student body In all 
theologicai and ideological matters. Its students and graduates choose 
whatever Jewish theology or ideology appeals moat to them and seek to 
serve congregations most congenial to their point of view. The Institute 
also requires a bachelor's degree of those applying for matriculatson. Its 
lifiandal support comes from contributions of individuals and of com¬ 
munity welfare funds and of congregations served by its graduates. In 
1948, the Jewish Institute of Religion and the Hebrew Union College 
merged under the name of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, 

At the present time (I 94 ^) United States Is the only country with 
modern seminaries training rabbis for groups other than those who are 
orthodox in the traditional sense of that word, 

Jewish teachers* training schools also first appeared in the nineteenth 
century in Germany. The Kassel community opened such a school in 181O, 
Mucnster in 1827^ Berlin and Hanover in 1859, and Wuerzburg in 1864. 
The last of these was the only one which continuc-d after 1926. 

In Russia the first teachers^ school was opened in Grodno in 1907- Other 
similar schools were founded later, particularly in Poland, to serve the 
needs of the various school systems existing there between 1920 and 1939- 
The Soviet government also provided teachers* training schools to prepare 
teachers for Its Ylddishdajiguage schools. 

The first modern teachers* training school was opened in Palestine in 
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Jerusalem by the Ezra Vcrein In 1905. Similar Institutions were organized 
by the various groups alliliatcd with the Education Department of the 
Vaad Leu mi. The development of teachers' training schools is one of the 
most pressing problems facing the Education Department of Israel. 

In the United States the first teachers' training school, Gnitz College, 
was opened in Philadelphia In 1895. Its establishment was made possible 
by a bequest of Simon Gratz. The school has been functioning uninter¬ 
ruptedly since it was opened. In 1909, the Teachers Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary was organized and since 1931 has been 
permitted to grant the graduates of its regular department the degree of 
Bachelor of Jewish Pedagogy. By special arrangement, its students take 
some of their courses at Columbia's Teachers College. In 1921, the 
Teachers’ College formerly maintained by the American Mizrachl organi¬ 
zation became a part of the Yeshiva College. Other teachers' training 
colleges were founded in various communities, such as the Baltimore 
Jewish College, the Chicago School of Jewish Studies, the Boston Jewish 
College and others. Few of these schools limit themselves CKlusIvely to 
the training of teachers for the Sunday or weekday schools. They have 
extension departments for the education of adults and some have high 
school departments to prepare students for the more advanced studies. 

J. Dro[>sie College 

Unique among Jewish institutions of higher learning is Dropsie 
College/'* founded in 1907 in Philadelphia with funds bequeathed by a 
Philadelphia lawyer, Moses Aaron Dropsle. Under the presidency of 
Cyrus Adler the college was organized as a postgraduate institution grant¬ 
ing only the Ph.D, degree in the field of Hebrew and Cognate Studies. 
It occupies attractive quarters, has an excellent working and reference 
library and a distinguished faculty-. In its student body and among its 
graduates, Jew and Christian, men and women, are represented. More 
recently the college has expanded its program to include a postgraduate 
department in Jewish Education and an Institute on the Near East. 

K. The Herrew Institute of Technoloot 

In 1912 a Russian Zionist, Wolf Wissotzky, with the help of Jacob H. 
Schiff, the Jewish National Fund and the Hilfsvercin established the 
Hebrew Institute of Technology- in Haifa. It was at this school that the 
language question came to a head. Many of the school’s supporters wanted 
German to be the language of the institution. After a long and bitter 
struggle, the pupils, teachers and the Palestine Jewish community suc¬ 
ceeded m making Hebrew the oflida] language of the school. After World 
War I the institution was taken over by the Zionist Organization and 
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reopened with increased facilities in 1925* Today it is the most advanced 
school for the training of engineers of all types found in the whole Near 
East. In its field it occupies relatively the same position that the Hebrew 
Uni%^ersit)" occupies in the field of the human it iesj sciences and free 
professions. 

L. Th e Hebrew Univriwetv in Jerusalem 

The most rapidly developing Jewish institution of higher learning of 
our day is perhaps the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Its organization 
was suggested at the first Zionist World Congress in 1897. Its cornerstone 
was laid by Dr+ Chaim Weizmann in the presence of Lord Allenby^ cori’ 
queror of Jerusalem, in July, igig, while the din of battle still clearly 
resounded on Judeans hills. In December, i9^4i the first regular classes of 
the University's Institute of Jew'isli Studies began their sessions and on 
April Tj 1925, Sir Arthur James Balfour in the presence of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the British High Commissioner of Palestine, Dr, Chaim Wdz- 
mann, and Dr. Judah Magnes, first president of the univcfsltyj officially 
opened and dedicated this new^ center of Jewish and univefsal learning. 

The university began as a research institution. The first undergraduate 
department was opened In 1928 with a four-year course given by the 
faculty of Humanities and leading to the degree of Master of Arts. Since 
then the faculty of Natural Sciences has been offering a four-year course 
leading to the degree of Master of Science. Courses qualifying graduates 
of the Hebrew University or other universities for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy have also been arranged. 

Since its opening, the university has become the grmtest modern instL 
tution of higher learning throughout the Near East* Some fifteen different 
departments and institutes now exist. The foundations have been laid for a 
first-rate modern medical center. During the war the various sdentific 
laboratories maintained by the uni^'ersity made invaluable contributions to 
the welfare of the fighting forces of the United Nations stationed through¬ 
out the Near East. 

The student body of the university now numbers over a thousand men 
and women of all creeds and races, and the faculty Includes some of the 
best Icnow^n names In all fields of study. Many of themp forced out of 
European universities by the Nazi regime, have found in the center of 
learning on Mt. Scopus an opportunity to continue their teaching and 
research. 

Given an extended period of peaceful development, the Hebrew 
University is destined to exert trcmcndoU!> infiiiencc upon the cultural life 
of the whole of the Near East as well as upon the cultural life of the Jews 
of Palestine and the Diaspora. 
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THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 
By Eric Werner 


Preface 

Lsudsmus sed nostris atimur anttii. 

Any altcmpt to evaluate the Jewish contribution to the world of music 
will, at the very outset, be confronted by a number of controversial 
premises. These premises must first be clearly defined or at least dreurn- 
scribed. Hence, we shall distinguish in the following pages between the 
musical contributions of Judaism, and those of individual Jews. In a few 
cases these accomplishments coincide, but certainly not always. Further¬ 
more, it would be a misuse of an otherwise fruitful method to abstract 
certain elements of style from the works of composers like Mahler, 
Mendelssohn and Schoenberg—to name only a few—and then to pose 
these personal mannerisms as general criteria in a discussion of Judaism's 
musical accomplishments. Aside from the purely hj^pothetical character of 
all conclusions arrived at in this way, w'e must brar in mind two important, 
yet antithetic facts: 

The musical contributions of Judaism lie chiefly in the realm of col¬ 
lective and anonymous folii tnask, the basis of its musical culture. On the 
other hand. Individual composers of Jewish birth concerned themselves, 
naturally, with the art mitik of their time and environment. Considered 
together, it is obvious that the former aspect (folk music) far surpasses and 
outweighs the latter (individual works of art). Yet we must not disregard 
the efforts of individual composes and musicians, for they form a charac¬ 
teristic part of that Involved mosaic known as the Jewish-Gentile symbiosis. 
It must be remembered that these composers speak for themselves rather 
than for the Jewish group. 

This study endeavors to implement such general theses with essential 
and concrete details, 

Tima of Royal $(»g,ars 

Judaism originated in the Near East and migrated to the West. So 
simple a fact accounts for the unique position of Jewish culture, the 
gigantic bridge spnning the gulf between Orient and Occident. This 
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bridge was to bear ihe traffic of Babylonian astronomy, as well as Greek 
phiiosophyj songs of the desert along with legalistic discussions of the 
academies. 

Even in bibhcal times the Jewish people must have enjoyed an out¬ 
standing reputation as a musical nation. That is knowm from Jewish sources 
as well as from those of their hostile neighbors. An Assyrian document 
tells us that King Sennacherib demanded and received as tribute from 
King Hc'-tekiah many Jewish musicians;^ male and female.^ During the 
Exile, the Babylonians mockingly asked the Jewish captives to entertain 
them with music they brought out of Palestine. “Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion!” 137)* Musicians as tribute, and Interest in a vanquished 
enemy^s folk music, w^as unusual indeed^ 

Nor is it a coincidence that the Idolized King David became the patron 
saint of jew'ish music. Even if only a small fraction of the psalms 
attribuEcd to him arc in fact his, he w^ould still tower above all ancient 
rhapsodists, except possibly Homer* David is the perfect embodiment of 
that unforgettable age of seers, poets and rhapsodists, w^hich so many 
subsequent centuries ardently admired* Quite aside from the many legends 
that adorn his story in the Bible, the historical facts remain clearly to 
demonstmte his significance for the history of music. It w^as he w^ho 
organized the cult music of the Levi deal orders, as we learn from various 
biblical passages. If w^e understand I. Sam. 19:18-20 correctly, David 
combined in his person the gift of the professional prophet with that of 
the born poet and musician. Wc are entitled to assume that he was actually 
the author of Pbialm c8, which is included in iofu in 11 Sam. ^2. Here is 
a psalm quite detached from the style of primitive folk song, as the 
Hebrew' text w'ill reveal. This would mean that with David ardstic poetry 
and art music entered the history of Judaism. A great king, a brilliant 
soldier, and a highly gifted poet and musician! Small wonder that pos¬ 
terity saw in him the ideal of all pious men. Byzantine Christianity 
identified him w'ith JesuSj the “faithful shepherd,” and with Orpheus, the 
divine singen 

The biblical period, in general, created an abundance of musical forma 
and institutions w'htch, later on, through Christianity, became the adored 
and incesantly imitated standards of Western civilization. The principal 
form, of course, was the psalm and the principal Institution was the 
musical SLr\^lce of the Temple in Jerusalem* 

The literary parallelism so characteristic of the Psalms demands a 
corresponding musical rendition. Here is the origin of the manifold formal 
types w'e encounter in the Psalter. In the simple solo psalmody, one person 
alone sings its prayer (Ps, 3-j), In the response psalm, the congregation 
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the diantJjig soloist with short and concise formulae (Ps. 4S, lOO;^ 
118), The antiphon has two groups chMting alternately (Ps. 136, 148)3 
while in the refrain psalm a refrain verse is sung by a group and inter¬ 
jected into the singing of the full text, as rendered by a soloist (Ps. 135: 
1-3). The very acclamations ^^Hallelujah” and *^Amen^^ and even the often 
misunderstood have themselves become texts of thousands of 

compositions, following the call “Sing unto the Lord a new song! ’^ We 
shaJJ see later how, through constant use of the Psalter by Christians and 
Jews, the parallelism of the f^ms (which all translations retained) con¬ 
tributed greatly to the univemlity of certain musical forms. 

Perhaps even more important than the psalm forms w^as the ideal of 
Temple musk. It was here that a permanent example was set, and music 
became an integral and indispensable part of solemn worship. Up to this 
very day, the conception of cidt music, a$ first represented In the Temple, 
has closely associated the art of music with the spirit of true religion* 
Musical services arc described in the passages of II Chron, 15:16-245 16: 
4-71 25 -i- 7> and the minute, meticulous organization of such services 
became the ideal of cult music for all Christianity. Many Popes—latterly 
Pius XI—^in decrees and constitutions have praised the music^ service of 
the Sanctuary as the model -par excell^c^ of all truly sacred song* 

Two facts pertaining to the Psalms and the music of the Temple 
should not be forgotten, for they disclose the continuity of mtisical practice 
and rendition: the usage of the so-called conirafacty and the function of 
the organ* 

A contra.fact is the use of a familiar melcxly for a new text. Thus, the 
anthem, {My Country^ V/j of TAee) is a contrafact of the older 

Gad t&a Xmg; the hymn beginning “Ro^ of ages, let our song praise 
Thy saving power,** is a perfect contrafect of the older Maox Txur. This 
practice is long established Ln the history of liturgy. Upon the idea of the 
contrafact the Roman Church built many of its greatest hymns and 
sequences, Martin Luther made quite a point of his policy “to take the 
songs from the streets and to use them [with sacred texts] in the church* 
Why should the devil have all the fine tunes?” The use of the contrafact 
is probably as old as ntanklnd, yet the first records of Its being employed 
are found in the Psalms. Some of them bear superscriptions which have 
nothing whatever to do with their contents, Psalm ^To the chief 
musician upon the ‘Hind of the Morning,* a psalm of David”} or Psalm 
56, “To the chief musician upon *Mute Dove far away* by David”} and 
so on. These odd superscriptions gave the first lines of folk songs, then 
familiar to the Psalmist, They indicated that the respective psalms w*ere 
to be sung to particular tunes which, unhappily, have long since been lost. 

The organ was used regularly in the Second Temple and is called 
Magtirpha in talmudic literature- The tractate ArscAin glv^^ us a fairly 
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good description of the We Jcarn that it an instrument 

somewhat between a siren and a. primlcivc organ with ten pipes^ It seems 
that its sound wTts powerful enough to be heard far outside of Jerusalem 
proper. Just how this organ worked is not quite dear* We know that it 
cannot have been operated by water power, for the Greek waEcr organ, 
hydritulis^ is mentioned in the Talmud, and its use in the Temple was 
expressly prohibited* 

All these facts come to us from a time which rarely recorded the names 
of inventors, composers or organizers. Thus almost all Jewish musical 
contributions of this period are necessarily anonymous. However, they are 
not, for this reason, any less important. Quite the contrary! They must be 
considered the core of Jewish musical lore. 

Th^ EsSai^lishmen/ of Mu^icul Tradition 

If, in a rather rough simplification, we call the biblical period one of 
naive creativity, we must consider the following thousand years— (2OO 
to ^00 CLE.)— ^ the epoch of creative reflection. The external 
events that give meaning to these terminal dates are the beginning of 
Hellenismand the dedlne of the Gaonate (the BabylonEan talmudic 
academies)*^ These years encompass the period when Judaism lived in 
dose relationship with the Greeks^ the Romans, the Persians and the 
Arabs. The civilizations of these peoples were, at that time, not too 
distantly related to the Jewish orbit. Then, about 900 ChE*, the great 
Jewish migrations from the Near East westward began. To the cultural 
history of Judaism this event is of even greater importance than the 
catastrophe of the Templets destruction in the year 70 c.e. and the 
severance of Christianity from the mother religion at the Council of 
Nicea in 325: c-E, For as long as Israel lived and worked among kindred 
civilizations the perpetual problem of its culture, the problem of positive 
and negative assimilation, was not essentially acute. Jewish contributions to 
music during that period grew organically out of the germ cells firmly 
implanted in previous centuries. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
cultjc music flourished proudly, resisting die fate lhat had doomed the 
Sanctuary Itself. 

A direct remnant of that glorious Temple music was the melismatic 
dement. This is the technical term for expanded coloratum singing. We 
know this technique to have been a distinctive feature of Temple worship 
and it has never since ceased to be characteristic of the Jewish chant. 
Melismatic practice w'as borrowed by the churchj it became a principal 
attraction of its music in the famous Jubili or Alleluias^ of which w^e shall 
hear more later- The idea to envelop, as it were, the priestly blessing in a 
rich array of musical ornaments was probably common to alt Semitic 
peoples, but it was through Judaism that the praalce became so chanic- 
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teristic of all devoutly exalted music. To this ver>^ day, certain parts of 
the Jewish prayers, especially the Avoda of the Day of Atonementj are 
adorned with these ancient forms of pious ecstasy. 
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We see in this illustration how some melisms are built up to quite 
impressive chain coloraturas* Such an effect can be achieved only when 
certain musical motifs arc retained and varied. This principle of motif 
technique conquered the music of the church and thereby the music of the 
Occident. There is no doubt that the ancient Greeks, and probably the 
Egyptians too, knew the technique and made full use of it. But it so 
happened that it was through the Bible and the Judeo-Christian liturgy 
that this form structure became common property and was eventually 
systematized by musical theory. 

How does a motif penetrate the memory and imagination of the 
listener.^ Obviously, it must bear certain characteristic features either in 
melody or in rhythm. (Harmony is cxcludedi since it came into being 
much later,) Apparently, the melodic element is by far the most effective 
^^carricr,*' being easily variable, in contradistinction to rhythm, which soon 
loses its identity through variation. Frequent recurrence of the same 
motifs leads eventually to the establishment of scKalled modes* The basic 
term *'mode” is best explained as a melodic pattern w^hich consists of two 
or three motifs and retains its identity through all kinds of variations. 

Traditional music of the synagogue is based upon numerous modes, 
wdl known to every cantor. Most of old Jewish melodics are derived 
from these basic modes of the tradition* One example may illustrate this 
important point: 
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The first is the bare framework of tlie so^:a]Ied Magtm Avot modej 
termed after the responsorial prayer on Friday evenings the following 
three tunes are melodies based upon that mode* First, is the Va^y^^kulu of 
the Friday evening ser%ncej second the well-known and of 

the Sephardic Jews, third, the familiar tune. It is easy to 

recognistc the as just an extended version of the older HatUl 

and Tal tune^ (Is any further evidence required to dismiss the widespread 
notion that the borrowed from Smetana^s Moldaul As a 

matter of fact, we have here one of the many ^Mtinerant tunes” that per¬ 
meate the folk music of several European and American nations.) 

The principle of modality, common to the music of the entire Near 
East, is not a result of theoretical speculation but of the incessant reitera¬ 
tion or variation of living melodies, w'hich, in the course of centuries, 
finally crystallixcd into a scries of melodic skeletons. These skeletons 
were adorned with individual embellishments, mellsms and other acces- 
sorieSp The finished (indivlduai) product is a modal melody. Every 
musician know^ some modes from his studies in counterpoint, where the 
so-called charcA-tofies usually form his raiv material* Both Jews and 
Greeks bequeathed their systems of modality to the incipient churchy 
which combined them into magnificent musical synthesis* 

Here the question arises: Who promoted this remarkable development? 
Fortunately, wt can answ'er this question exactly and in detail, supported 
by many ancient sourcc$. The institution of the cantor is old and 

venerable* Although his functions changed somewhat in the course of 
centuries, it the who, from the sixth century to the end of the 

nineteenth, originated innovations of the liturgical music, and yet strove 
assiduously to preserve elements of the old tmditloiip It was definitely 
to the credit that in the period between 400 and looo the music 

of the synagogue attained an organic unity* 

In the most critical part of this pcricHd-^uring the Babylonian Gaonate 
—it must have been a commanding personality, indeed, w^ho with the full 
weight of his authority supported the /j^zartim. This man, according to 
various old sources, seems to have been R. Yehudai Gaon, a great Rabbi 
of the eighth century in Babyloniap It W2s he who officially introduced the 
^ternary^^ form (ABA) into the sphere of our religious music. He recom¬ 
mended that the opening eulogy and the dosing eulogy 

{A^titnaA) be chanted in the same mode, the prayer between them in a 
different, but ^-not too divergent” tune. We know also that he introduced 
the chanting of the Kol NUr^ into the synagogue. Moreover, two ancient 
documents state that the “first A^zamm received the aurhcjitic tradition 
from him,” The ternary form, a part of that tradition, prevailed in 
European art music from the late Middle Ages down to Bach and Handel, 
thereby assuming an importance w^hich cannot be overrated. In written 
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form it occurs first in the hitUades of the French tromih'es (twelfth 
century). Its recommendation and sanction by Yehudai Gaon, three 
centuries earlier, should therefore be appreciated to a far greater extent 
than heretofore. Be it noted, Yehudai’s endorsement of the ternary form 
was the first utterance (to my knowledge) of a rational and artistic sense 
of form in medieval music, and it was the music of the synagogue to which 
it was first applied. 


Attempts at Musical Notation 

At about the same time (eighth-ninth century) the problem of musical 
notation was at least temporarily solved by Jewish scholars and musicians. 
Art music was almost nonexistent and instrumental music had been for¬ 
bidden since the fall of the Temple. What remained was a traditional 
chanting of the prayers and the cantillation of the scriptural lessons, 
according to certain ancient modes. The Rabbis felt the urgent need of a 
codified system, consisting of mnemonic signs which would facilitate the 
study and ensure the preservation of those modes. These symbols did not 
purport to give a precise code of musical notation; such was incompatible 
with other aims of these rhetoric signs. Actually, they had to serve 
grammatical, exegetlc and musical purposes simultaneously. Consequently, 
the individual marks—the accents or the teamim of Scripture—^o not 
indicate singls totKif as does modern notation, but each sign stands for a 
‘iBhaie mutual fhrase. These semi musical devices existed since the sixth 
century in rudimentary form; their perfection was accomplished around 
900 by the masofetes.*” The modes of cantillation that these accents 
symbolize are, of course, much older, and some of them might go back to 
the time of Jesus and even earlier. It should be emphasized that this 
rather primitive kind of notation has little musical value without the 
indispensable support of oral tradition and personal teaching. Yet, through 
personal instruction, the system has worked very efficiently, as the follow¬ 
ing facts demonstrate. In JjiS the great Christian scholar Johannes 
Reuchlin, with some assistance by Jews, managed to transliterate the 
ancient Jewish signs into the musical notation of his time. Since that day 
this procedure has been emulated by a good many scholars whose musicid 
transcriptions show but negligible differences from each other. Moreover, 
when we compare our contemporary practice of scriptural cantillation with 
Keuchbn’s text, we find that in all essential points there has been little 
change in the more than four hundred years that have elapsed since 
Reuchlin. 

Where did these mysterious signs or accents originate? A definite answer 
has, thus far, not been furnished, but all indications point to southern 
Syria, where early Christianity, Judaism and other sects faced the same 
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problem, how to preserve the musical modes of the public recitation 
of the Scriptures. Hence it is not surprising that both the Eastern and the 
Western Church employed a system dastly akin to the Jewish. Out of the 
system of the Homan Church evolved slowly, in the course of many 
centuries, our modern musiml notation. Thus^ while we may say that 
Judaism was one of the pacemakers of our notation, we must add that its 
own markings remained in a somewhat primitive state. The illustration on 
the ncjct page shows the similarity of the so-called ekphonetic signs of the 
Greek Church compared to Hebrew scriptural accents. 

The Church Sjxcs Hebrew Tunes 

The musical interrelation between sjmagogue and church, while not 
entirely unknown, is still frequently overlooked or disregarded. Vet, it 
was through the church that Judaism naade its lasting, its strongest and its 
most characteristic musical contribution. As a matter of fact, it is no exag¬ 
geration to state that about sixty per cent of the Gregorian chant, the 
authentic music of the Catholic Church, is of Jewish origin. Considering the 
tremendous authority of the Roman Church in all musical matters up to 
the eighteenth century', it is not difficult to appreciate the indirect Jewish 
legacy to the music of the Western world. Nor is this a recent discovery or 
claim; the attitude of the church on this question is quite unequivocal. 
The principle covering all ecclesiastical activities has been expressed in 
these terms: The Christian church is the sole legitimate heir of the 
synagogue both de jurs and da facto. This statement, repeated innumerable 
times by the Church Fathers, explains why the church has always made 
open claim that both its liturgy and its music are of Hebrew origin. 

Aside from theology, the outstanding musicologists all agree upon the 
dose connection between early Christian and ancient synagogue music. 
Most outspken arc two great authorities on the Gregorian chant, Peter 
Wagner and Father Dechevrens, both priests. The latter goes so far as to 
maintain that “the Gregorian chant is the music of the Hebrews, and there 
is for the totality of the Horn in Catholic melodies but one modal system, 
not that of the Greeks, but that of the sacred nation of the Hebrews.” 

Forms of Church Music 

The central elements of the Christian liturgy, vis., the Psalms, the 
Doxology, the Thrice Holy and the Lord’s Prayer, all originate in the 
Hebrew language. With the exception of the Lord’s Prayer, they form 
the core of synagogue Iltur^ to the present day. However, they were 
not used to the same extent in the service of the Temple, 

Early Christianity, a movement of the poor and the meek, was horn in 
the rural sections of the country, and oppost'd the rigid sendee and the 
hierarchy of the metropolitan Temple in Jerusalem. This was an institution 
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of the priestly aristocracy, whereas Christianity concentrated upon the 
ideology of the Kingdom of Heaven and did not recognise the rule of 
priestly dynasties. It was the forms of synagogue worship that presented 
the pattern for the Jiturgy of the young church. Hence the Christian 
hostiJity to instrumental music through the first eight centurit^. For the 
Temple employed a large priestly orchestra and a trained choir, while the 
provincial synagogue had avaljable only a lay cantor and no accompani¬ 
ment, except congregational response. 

Five forms of musical liturgy, all born of the Hebrew genius, con¬ 
stituted the worship of the synagogue and later became integral parts of 
the ecclesiastical service: Simple Psajmodyj Response, Antiphone, Litany 
and Lesson. 

The simple fsalmody was the usual chanting of the Psalms by one 
precentor; here the congregation did not participate actively. The response 
divides one or several verses in halves, of which the first part is rendered 
by the cantor, the second by the congregation j ^.g.: 

Cantor: Blessed be the name of the Lord] 

CoNCREOATiOK; Forcver and ever. 

Or: 

Cantor: Praise yc the Lord, to whom all praise Is due; 

CoNCRECATtoN: Praiscd be the Lord, to whom all praise is due forever and 
ever. 

The /^fUipAon divides not only the verses, but also the performers into 
two groups^ ^.g.: 

1 st caioup: 0 give thanks unto the Lord, for He Is good, 
and group: For His mercy endureih forever. 
i3t group; So let Israel now say: 

2nd croup: For His mercy endureth forever. 

In this special example the second group reiterates the same verse, which 
is not necessarily the general practice j this refrain-antiphon is a type closely 
related to the Ikafiy^ in which the cantor chants a short stanza, and the 
entire congregation responds with one or two refrain versesj rf.gj 

Cantor: Give ns thy protection; deliver us from dangerj grant us joy and 
honor as the closing hour draws nigh. 

Congregation: 0 Lord, we stand in awe before thy deeds (or:) Help us, 
O Lord. 

Cantor: All their sins forgiving, show favor to thy chosen as the dosing 
hour draws nigh. 

Congregation: O Lord, we stand in awe before thy deeds (or:) Help u$, 
OLord. 
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All these are poetic forms, inviting music, and therefore all Christian 
churches made full use of such structures. The reasons for retaining the 
cantiHating rendition of the lesson, as practiced frequently in the Roman 
and regularly in the Greek Church, are less of a practical and more of a 
traditionalist nature. Here emphasis is laid upon the continuity with the 
spirit and expression of the Near East, the cradle of ever)' church. Usually 
the cantillation as practiced in the church is more primitive than that of the 
synagogue. But there is one remarkable exception: In the Lamentations^ 
which are chanted during Holy Week, Catholicism has preserved what 
is probably its oldest stratum of Jewish origin. The numbers of the verses 
are sung in Hebrew to this day, and the body of the verse Is cantillated 
in a tune which has many a paralleJ in synagogue trad id on. This mlxEure 
of psalmody and cantiDation is a form characteristic of the most ancient 
and venerable portions of Catholic liturgy. In the examples on the next 
page, a few analogous cantillatlons and meJodies are given, together with 
the tunc of the Lameniadons^ 

The Wordless Hvms^ 

Most of the Church Fathers, especially St. Augustine, considered the 
Hallelujah and its solemn rendition the pinnacle of ecclesiastical music 
From earliest Christianity, the Hallelujah displayed a propensity toward 
disembodiment, that is, to being sung without the actual word 
jah,^^ even without its consonants^ Such obviously mystic, ecstatic practice 
led first to the omission of the consonants, and later the vowels A E U I A 
were replaced by those of the doxology: E U 0 U A E-seculorum am&M, 
'Ihis “wordless hymn” was called Jubilus and praised as the kind of 
glorification most appropriate to the Divine Being. 

There arc many indications that triumphant laudation of this mannerj 
t(ra, is of Jewish origin. The Talmud speaks most eloquently about the 
glorious chanting of the Hallel, of which the Hallelujah is the very 
epitome. Numerous passages compel u$ to infer that the wordless hymn 
was an ancient Jewish custom. During the Middle Ages a number of 
Rabbis rdsed their voices against wordless chanting, a practice they deemed 
cabbalistic and devious. In the sphere of Hasidism/* how'cver, the form 
of the wordless hymn achieved new and vigorous life. Among the 
Hasidtm it was called and many of these ecstatic, wordless tunes 

have come down to us. They were frequently composed by the Hasidic 
SaJiiikim (Saints) as means to attain the highest transport, hitfashtst- 
hagof/imiut^ diseinbodiment. Innumerable arc the tales in which, through 
th.& Sadtii^s musical Intercession, fallen souls were purified, sick ones 
healed, and frenzied men soothed and led back to sanity. The famous 
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SaiLIik Shncour 2 jalmiin indicattd ciearljf his preference for wordless 
tunes, stating; “The songs of the soul . . . consist of tones only, dis¬ 
mantled of words,” 

Such conceptions of the ethical power of music, whose roots arc as old as 
mankind itself, display a striking affinity to the musical philosophy of the 
Chureh Fathers. In the latter milieu, the rich synthesis of Hebrew and 
classic spirit tended toward Neoplatonism. In the Hasidic realm, the in¬ 
filtration of mystic lore into traditional Judaism likewise created an 
atmosphere of esoteric speculation. These two philosophies of religion, 
although separated by a millennium, ran parallel in many respects. 


Musical Philosophy in Jerusalem and Athens 

Ail too often we forget that man not merely experiences emotions but 
insists upon contemplating them as weD. Music, acclaimed as the most 
expressive of the arts, was early to became a favorite subject of these 
reflections. Now, some ideas on music were to a certain degree common 
to all peoples of the Near East. When we probe into the earliest history 
of these notions, we find that they originated in a magical conception 
of music. The art supposedly possesses powers which surmount the ordinary 
faculties of man. Countless legends of the magic of music show clearly 
the primeval functions of music. Such ideas are met with all over the 
world, and they found their w'ay even into the guarded enclosure of 
biblical lore, as may be seen in various narrations, e.g., in the stories of 
the battle of Jericho, David and Saul, Elisha before the king, and so on. 

Greek philosophy sublimated the magic ideology and explained the 
powers of music in a more rational way. According to the Greek theories, 
each musical mode, each tune even, is endowed with a particular g/Aof 
of its own, expressing its character and, conversely, attuning the listener 
to its individual spirit. When this principle merged with certain Oriental 
ideas on the harmony of the spheres and the basically cosmic order of 
music, a grandiose, universal concept was established which influenced the 
entire theory of music up to the eighteenth century. 

Some of the Church Fathers championed this Creek philosophy of music 
and added biblical, that is, Jewish elements to It. With Clement of 
Alexandria, of the late second century, this doctrine assumed a very 
practical character. He ordered the devout and faithful Christians not to 
emulate, in their chants, the sensuous tunes of the voluptuous and 
decadent Creeks. Christians should praise God in a classical mode of 
ancient Greece which was, according to him, identical with the Hebrew 
mode of certain psalms. This Tropos Spondciakas, for which Clement 
found most el^uent words of praise, has come down through the wTitings 
of Greek music theorists. Being identical with ancient Jewish tunes, it is 
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the only concrete source from which we may draw reliable in¬ 
formation on Jewish music in the time of Jc&us and shortly afterw-'ard. 
Indecdj while investigating this mode^ the writer found certain old Jewish 
parallels to the originally Greek rricJodj\ In the illustration on the next 
page, the mode, as wc know it from Greek sources, is compared with some 
Hebrew chants. The similarity is obvious. Moreover, we can perceive how' 
this mode made its way into the tradiiional and authentic music of the 
Roman and the Greek Catholic Church. 

Tiiansfusion of Tunes 

In w^hat way were Hebrew melodics carried over into the Christian 
cult? All sources tell m that the road over which the liturgical music 
traveled westward was paved by Judeo-Christiansj the Apostles and their 
disciples. The bearers of the Jeiansh musical tradition in the Diaspora were 
the lay rnimsters and cuitars of the great communities in Ask Minor 
and Greece. These men synipathized openly or secretly with the new 
Mcsslanism of Christianity' and, when they joined the new church, brought 
with them as gifts their old “hymns, psalms and spiritual songs,” as St. 
Paul called them. In Palestine, the situation was somewhat different. 
There the Christian community consisted almost exclusively of Jew?^, and 
the transition from the old to the new ritual was a slow, gradual, organic 
process—agoing on for centuries^—as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Eusebiuses Ui^wry of Churc/i. Although the entire problem 
bristles with dlfEcultics, it is possible to state that for the liturgical texts 
created before the eighth century more than half the corresponding tunes 
are of Jewish origin. The church borrowed from the synagogue up to the 
ninth century. Then the relationship gmduaily reversed itself and, at 
the time of the Rcnaimnre and later, Jewry was heavily indebted to the 
church for many of its melodies. Nor was Jewry entirely unaware of the 
age-old interrelation of church and synagogue music. The famous Jewish 
poet, Immanuel of Rome, wrote: ^TS'hat does the art of music say to the 
Christians? ^Indeed I ivas stolen out of the land of the Hebrew^s^” (Gen. 

40:15)* 


Jewish Tunis in WesreRN Mold 

The first wave of the great Jewish migration westward broke on the 
shores of North Africa, Spain, sovithern France, and Italy. Soon two 
spiritual centers took shape in Spain and northern France. In these 
countries two forms of intellectual activity evolved, attracting like mag* 
netic fields all neighboring communities until they included, respectively, 
a good deal of the Arab countries and the entire Rhineland.'^* Each cultural 
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center developed a poetic and musical style of its own, in many respects 
differing from the other. Not only divergent physical and moral climates 
aexTount for this bipartition of an originally uniform tradition. Various other 
factors contributed to the partition. What hitherto had been a whole—the 
music of Jewry In general—now began to break up into art and folk music. 
That this cleavage did not result in two completely different styles^ as it 
did four centuries later in European rnusic^ was due to the unifying force 
of a new musical clement. 

This binding force was what we have come to tall the technique of the 
‘'leading motif.” Although the designation is borrowed from Richard 
Wagner’s vocabulary, the practice was many centuries older, and was a 
remarkable contribution to European musical structure. The basic idea is 
to associate a particular holiday^ or a particular text characteristic of this 
holiday, with a special tune or mode, which is xised on no other occasion 
or lnAan], This principle of leading motifs, assigned to special days 
or texts, evoked in the listeners dearly defined a^oclations and emotions, 
even when the tune was detached from its original text or ritual environ¬ 
ment. Thus, every Jew will immediately be reminded of the Day of 
Atonement when he hears the Kol Nidre^ and^ what is more, he will 
respond emotionally to this experience. The Christian, too, knows certain 
hymns w'hich are reminiscent of particular occasions and produce corre¬ 
sponding sentiments. It can be proved that this practice of musical associa¬ 
tion, or leading motif, w^as borrowed from the medieval synagogue and 
has since per^^aded the liturgies of all churches. 

The same centuria (twelfth-fourteenth) also witnessed the opposite 
interaction, namely, the filtration of Spanish and German elements into 
Jewish tradition. This musical exchange resulted, especially in the Rhine¬ 
land, in the creation of some of the most beautiful and noble Jewish 
melodies. A later generation, ignorant of their syncretisdc originj named 
these tunes Mlssmal^ brought from Mt. Sinai, in praise of their 
outstanding significance and value. 

An example of each (sec next page) may illustrate these converse trends. 
First wc have the leading motif, originating in Judaism, entrenching itself 
in the practice of the church. The opposite direction is shown in a Jewish 
melody of the same time, demonstrating the adaption of German and 
French elements. 

The Sanctus is a rather late addition to the Gregorian chant and seiw^es 
as a leading motif for a whole Mass of the Virgin. The Tal KaddhA of 
our illustration is broken up into its constituent parts, some of which have 
their roots in German folk song, others in the cAd^mons of the irauv^^j 
in northern France. It should be noted that these foreign elements have 
undergone a considerable transformation, having been adapted to the 
basic Jewish background and admirably integrated into an organic unit. 
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The Spanish-Arabic center not quite so rich in fine melodists, but 

here intellectual life concerned itself strongly with the theor)^ and philos¬ 
ophy of music- Of numerous writers who speculated on the essence of 
music, we mention only a few who seem to have been studied by Christian 
theorists: Shem Tob Falaqera (r. 1^:25-1295), Moses Abubfia {c* 1250), 
Isaiah ben (fourteenth century), and foremost of all, Lc^i ben 

Gerson (Kalbag), who, as he states, “was requested by the famous master 
of musical theory, Monseigneur Philippe de Vitrj'', to demonstrate a 
certain postulate of that science” (1342). The treatise referred to does 
indeed give the mathematical foundation of Vitrj^^s new system of musical 
notation. With the exception of Gersonides, all Jewish theorists of music 
show the overwhelming influence of Arabic ideas* 

Only recent years have brought co light the oldest extant musical docu¬ 
ments of Judaism. The first is a hymn upon the death of Moses, a poem 
by Amr ibn Sach^l of the eleventh century. The composer of the hymn 
is unknown* The manuscript originated in the thirteenth century and 
is written in what are called flumes^ the notation developed by the 
church and then in general usage* As deciphered, their melodic line shows 
close kinship with the Gregorian chant*'® The manuscript is in the posses¬ 
sion of the Library of The Jewish Theological Seminarj\ 

The second, about two hundred years later, comes from the Spain of 
1460-1480* Here is a masterly motet for three parts, written over a text 
which contains Latin, Hebrew and *'lrabic words. As yet its wording has not 
been fidly deciphered. It seems to be a composition for the liturgy of the 
“New Christians,” the Marranos, who had publicly embraced Chris* 
tianity but in their hearts ajid even in some of their customs remained 
devout and faithful Jews.'^ The most remarkable feature of this manu¬ 
script i^ ihc Juxtaposition of an ancient Jewish tune — which corresponds to 
the text (a Sanctification)—with a Gregorian hymn, set against 

the Hebrew tunc. One is inclined to believe that the Marrano composer 
used the extremely enigmatic language as well as the Gregorian tune to 
camouflage the Jewish character of the piece before the eyes of the dreaded 
Inquisition. 


The Declime of Anonvmous Collectivity 

Approaching the dawn of the sixteenth century, we cannot fail to notice 
a gradual, but clearly discernible decline of general creativity in the Jewish 
world. Yet it cannot be said that, from the sixteenth century on, the 
number of Jewish thinkers or artists decreases or that their accomplish¬ 
ments do not measure up to those of pre^nous generations. Actually, what 
was languishing was not the creative pow^er itself, but its agency. While 
anonymous and collective expression of the Jewish group diminishes. 
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individual contribution grows stronger. Judaism had, in the previous ^gcs, 
conserved its creative vitality through its excellent faculty of transforma¬ 
tion and active assimilation. Speaking of music, it had absorbed many 
elements of non-Jewish origin, but, capable of complete iiitegration, it had 
assimilated them, as a plant assimtJates air and light into its system. The 
spirit of the Renaissance, with its emphasis upon the individual, filled the 
intellectual air of Southern and Western Europe, and its Jewry was not 
untouched by it. On the contrary, where the opportunity arose, Jews 
responded powerfully and positively to the new conception of man and 
his intellectual freedom. Italy, fatherland of the Renaissance and of its 
frecjuent concomitant, political tolerance, offered the first opportunity for 
spontaneous creation by musicians of Jewish birth. The contributions of 
Judaism cease, those of Jews begin and accumulate. No wonder, then, 
that the fruits of this new era testify to the irresistible attraction of authors 
to the culture of their environments, and the gradual loss of Jewish cultui^ 
autonomy. Creative power of the individual still remains intact, but in its 
expression the traditional Jewish substance wanes and weakens. 

Jirwisii Composers in Northern Italy and Venice 

The dukes of Mantua and Ferrara, the dynasties of Gan^aga and BardI, 
patro'nized contemporary composers more readily than did the equally 
music-minded, but conservative courts of the church. Moreover, In a num¬ 
ber of cases, the Gonzagas demonstrated a tolerance with regard to Jews 
which surpassed by far the friendly indifference that was general among 
Italian nobility. Thus, we find at their court in Mantua a number of Jewish 
musicians with the high standard of ability demanded by their times. 
Some of them may be mentioned; Abramo d’all Arpa Ebreo (1535-1566); 
Isacchino Massarano (f 560 r 599); Davit da Ci vita, a composer of madrigals 
(about 1615), and Allegro Porto, likewise a composer of vocal pieces. The 
first Jewish composer to reach truly historic stature was Salomone Rossi il 
Ebreo (1565-1638). For more than forty years he served as court musician 
at Mantua, and the great number of his compositions demonstrates a 
prolific creativeness by no means common even in those times. Rosa’s 
significance for the history of music has been clearly established by the 
great historian, Hugo Ricmann, who says: '‘Rossi is one of the most 
important representatives of the sfih itvovo [styde of the late Renaissance] 
in the instrumental field; he was perhaps the first who cultivated the 
trio-sonata, and his way of treating this form has remained exemplary for 
a long time . . 

Rossi was a descendant of an old aristocratic family which traced its 
ancestry' back to King David. As a composer, he enjoyed a great reputation 
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among hJs contemporaries. Monteverdi, then Italy^s outstanding master, 
held him in such high esteem that he accepted him collaborator in the 
writing of portions of the oratorio Maddal^a^ The helds of vocal and 
instrumental music were tilled hy Rossi with equal diligence. He wrote 
chamber music, suites, madrigaloperatic pieces and music for the church 
and for the s^^nagoguc. 

In the Jewish realm, he set a precedent by introducing into the syna¬ 
gogue, hitherto the jealously guarded court of archaic tradition, the style 
and the technique of his time- This meant four- to eight-part polyphonic 
choruses without accompaniment, full of the enchanting beauty of the late 
Palestrina style, and of the same admirably rounded form. It is under¬ 
standable that soon a sharp reaction against so revolutionary an innovation 
arose, the more so since, fifty years before, orthodox Catholic circles had 
raised very similar objections against Palestrina^s music. At that time the 
Council of Trent granted Co Palestrina the needed artistic latitude. Now 
the famous Rabbi Yehuda Leon dc Modena, in the company of certain 
other rabbis, went out of his way to sign an official opinion that there could 
not be a prohibition of choral art music in the synagogue* 

Rabbi Leon de Modena deserves our attention in more than one respect. 
His incredible vcrsatllitj'—he admits that he succeeded in mastering 
more than thirty occupations—brought him into closer contact with the 
general spirit of his time than w'as heretofore considered befitting a rabbi. 
A well-trained musician, he founded the first artistic choir in synagogal 
historj', a group of fine singers, named by him Bezo^Ar^tm Zion (In 
Remembrance of Zion)* The concerts of this chord society, which he 
conducted, attracted wide circles of the Venetian nobility. 

Rabbi dc Modena induced Rossi to write a set of thirty-three liturgical 
pieces for his synagogue, all of them choral compositions from three to 
eight parts. The music, though noble in $tyle and beautiful in e)Cpres$ion, 
show's but little trace of Jewish tradition. It deviates in no way from the 
then current idiom of the Venetian school* 

Yet the chain of tradition was not completely broken in northern Italy* 
Strangely enough, It Is other than a Jewish source w^hich documents this 
fact. The interest in synagogue music displayed by Venetian noblemen in 
de Modena^s time was a contributing factor in the appearance of a famous 
musical work eighty years later. The Es^ro Armonko a collection 

of fifty psalm compositions for chorus and orchestra, became Benedetto 
MarceUo^s magnum opus, Thb talented non-Jevrish composer included 
eleven melodies of Jewish tradition, quoted together with their original 
Hebrew text^s* He made use of these tunes as can^uf firtni, Le,^ as nuclei for 
his own comporitione, intending thus to add a certain flavor of authenticity 
to them. 
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The first part of our illustration is an old German-Jcwish rune of 
Maos Tzuf which displays a certain kinship to the Gregorian chant} but 
in this it is wise to exercise utmost caution before assuming Jewish 
authorship, for here the synagogue seems to have borrowed from the 
church. The second part shows an old Sephardic song, which, in sharp 
contrast to the simple German march rhythm, has the intricate, rhythmic^ 
pattern usually found in classical Arabic music. Marcello indicated in all 
eleven cases whether the origin of the piece was Sephardic or Ashkenazic, 
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The Maos Tsur quoted above is definitely older than the melody with 
which we are familiar today. Our familiar melody consists of three 
different German folk songs, the last of which was written around l6m 
In his preface to the Estro^ Marcello gives a brief history of music in the 
Bible, expounding the manifold merits of Jewry in the field of musical 
endeavor. He concludes: “It seems to me most probable (which some 
Jews assiduously confirm) that the melodies quoted in this work lingered 
in the memories of the first Jews exiled from Palestine, and that they 
handed down these tunes by oral tradition to succeeding generations.” \ye 
see here that Marcello included the traditional tunes for their authenticity 
and age, not for their beauty. This is the attitude of a scholar, rather 
than of an artist. In his scholastic concern for the music of the Bible, 
Marcello by no means stood alone. Since Reuchlin and Bocschensteiii 
edited the first musical transcription of scriptural cantillation, the active 
Interest of theologians had produced many an attempt at reconstructing 
the andent, longdorgottcn tunes and chords of the Temple. 


Christian Theologv and the Music of the Bible 

A concomitant result of these studies was a revival of the dormant 
interest in Jewish customs, ritual and history. The masorctic accents of 
Scripture, as the hypothetical basis of synagogal chant, soon became a 
favorite topic of Christian scholars. Polyhistora like Bottrigari, Valdensis, 
Muenster, theologians like Athanasius Kircher, Vitringa, .-lugust Pfeiffer, 
musicologists like Burney, Forkel and the famous Gerbcrt, all struggled 
with the problem of scriptural accents, synagogal chant and the Temple 
music of old. 

Their learned endeavors in the field of biblical music were closely 
watched by many contemporary composers. Time and again we meet the 
suggestion to reconstitute the music of the Protestant Church after the 
pattern of an imaginary Temple cult. These intentions frequently led to 
tortuous and not always unbiased arguments. Thus we need not be 
astounded to find titles of music collections like Mutae Shnka^ llymnodia 
Siottia, Fontatta d^lfrael (J. H. Schein, 1586-1630), etc. 

Efforts of the scholars to bring the ancient musk of Judaism into clear 
relief w'ere matched by the accomplishments of composers, engaged 
in the gigantic work of interpreting Scripture in the musical idioms of 
tht?ir time. This mutual stimulation reached its glorious climax in the 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach, George Frederick Handel and a host 
of lesser, yet still shining luminaries of musical history. 

While Judaism cannot claim a share in those extraordinary accomplish’ 
ments, we should understand that it was the spirit of Hebrew literature 
as recovered by Protestant ardor that functioned as a catalytic agent, so to 
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speakj between the forces of religion and those of music. AJas, this 
creative phenomenon was then—in the midst of the eighteenth century— 
totally remote from the Jewish people. 

TwiLrOHT BEFORE THE EMANCIPATION 

During the decades preceding Emancipation^ we notice signs of culturaj 
and spiritual decline in all Jewries of Europe. Not a few Jews, attracted 
by the glamour of European civilization and eager to participate in it, 
were convinced that they would have to abandon their ethnic and religious 
identities before entering the larger world* This might explain why, of the 
few Jews connected with the history of music shortly before i8oo, not one 
remained faithful to his religion. On the other hand^ these individuals 
demonstrated by their remarkable understanding of all things musical 
that their original jew^ish background, far from being an obstackj actually 
deepened their appreciation of the intensive musical culture of thdr time.* 
We mention here only two converted Jew's who made significant con> 
tributlons to European music: Lorenzo da Ponte and Adolf B. Marx, 

Da Ponte (1749-1838), the librettist of Mo^arPs Marriage of Figaro^ 
Don Ghvanru and Cosi fan was a Jew of Trieste who, early in life, 
adopted Christianity and became a priest—“AbbatCa” as he called himself. 
Not taking his ecclesiastical vows too seriously, he led the life of a 
Casanovalike adventurer. Nevertheless^ he vm a brilliant and, in some 
respects, an ingenious poet, who fully understood Mozart^s genius^ and 
he merits ample credit for the excellent dramatic structure of Figaro and 
Don GhvantfiJ^ 

Marx (1794-1B66), son of a wealthy physician, friend of Felix 
Mendelssohn, founded the Berliner Allgeineine MttsihilheAe Zeiiting, 
and later was appointed professor of the historj' of music at the University 
of Berlin. He was one of the first representatives of modern muslcologyj 
a keenly logical student of musical theory^ and an outstanding teacher. His 
creative attempts, the oratorios Aloses and JoAn ^Ae Bapihrj wxre failures* 
His chief merit lies in his dearly defined methodology and in his cham¬ 
pionship of the great contemporary composers. 

These two personalities can be considered typical exponents of the cen¬ 
trifugal forces within Judaism, before the great wail collapsed, that w^all 
w^hich hitherto had separated the old people from its neigh 


Outstanding Jewish Composers in Five Generations 

It is not the purpose of this study to present a complete list of Jcw'lsh 
musicians since 1800. (This must remain the thankless task of a special 
bibliography to be compiled by an apologete.) Since the musicians of 
Jewish birth cultivated the style and the forms determined by their 
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environment, it is impossible to trace a consistent line of organic develop* 
ment in their works. Therefore it seems of doubtful value to apply the 
rigid method of musicology. The general import of these composers has 
been fully expounded in books on musical history and in monographs. 

Instead of a long dull list or a strictly historical disquisition we shall 
present thumbnail sketches of eight of the most significant Jewish com¬ 
posers, representative of the live generations since Emancipation. 

First Gfftttfnithnt Giacomo Meyerbeer (179^*1864) 

Felix Mcndelssohn-Bartholdy {1809-1S47) 

An anecdote in lieu of a preface: Abraham Mendelssohn, Moses 
Mendelssohn's son and Felix’s father, was a prototype of the radical 
assimiktionist whose only link with Judaism was forged by his generous 
philanthropy. Nonetheless, Felix’s teacher, old Zelter, Goethe’s friend, 
announced the forthcoming visit of his twelve-ycar-old pupil to the 
Olympian of Weimar with the jest: '‘Indeed, it would be ‘some ting raire’ 
[spelled in Yiddish slang if a Jew’s son would become an 

artist.” Then he added wistfully, “It is true, he is a Jew’s son but not 
a Jew.” 

Meyerbeer, son of Jacob Herz Beer, founder of the first Reform 
S)'nagogue of Berlin, was essentially a showman of genuine dramatic 
instinct and explosive power. Yet, Richard Wagner, his flatterer to his face 
and most vicious critic under pseudonyms, was right when he stated that 
Meyerbeer’s music seeks mere effect, and it is “effect without cause.” 
On the other hand, the merits of Meyerbeer in the fields of orchestration 
and operatic stj'le arc undeniable. Often his melodies lack noblesse, and 
his style goes too eagerly after the current fashion. Still, in the history of 
opera he was a powerful influence to which even his violent critic, Wagner, 
was heavily indebted, as Rimzi and Tatitjhaiusir demonstrate most clearly. 

In sharp contrast to the theatrical Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn represented 
the introvert and aristocratic type of artistry fostered by romanticism. His 
propensity toward retrospection led him to the study of the great masters 
of the baroque, chiefly Johann Sebastian Bach. He ardently championed 
the work of that greatest of all Protestant composers and conducted the 
first performance of his St. Malthest^s Passion after the composer’s death. 
By that signal action he started the revival of Bach’s then almost forgotten 
art. In spite of his somewhat archaic inclinations, Mendelssohn was a 
composer of distinct originality. The ingenious Midsatmaer Night’s 
Hr earn ^ especially the overture written in his seventeenth year, the fiery 
Vioiht Concerto, his once tremendously popular Songs vntkout Words 
display supreme mastership. No less famous are his oratorios, especially 
Elijah and Sl Phh/. The latter work may, with good reason, be considered 
his declaration of faith, glorifying the message of Christian univcrsalism. 
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His fine organ compositions, cantatas and choruses arc not so well known, 
perhaps because of a certain lack of genuine power conditioned by his 
aristocratic tendencies. Only German racial theorists were able to discover 
traces of Jewishness in his music. Although from the Jewish point of view 
such a demonstration would not be unwelcome, there is no real baas for 
such a thesis. As organizer and first director of the famous Leipzig 
Conservatory, he established the most renowned musical academy of 
Central Europe. Teacher, organizer, reviver, creative composer, all his 
activities made him a truly venerable figure in German cultural history—■ 
up to t933. 

S^o»d Generation: Jacques Offenbach (1819-1880) 

Son of the meritorious cantor, Isaac Judah Eberscht of Oslogne, Offen- 
bach showed little if any interest in the musical legacy of his ancestors. 
He is not unjustly called the “father of the modern operetta.” Actually 
this title reflects but one facet of his complex personality. He was essen¬ 
tially of a polar nature—demonic satirist as well as demonic tragedian. His 
masterpieces of musical satire, contemporary w'ith and akin to the drawings 
of Daumier, hold up a merciless mirror to the corruption of the Second 
French Empire. To this category belong his sharp-witted Orfhsus in 
Hadesy Beautiful Helen^ The Dachesi of GeroUtein and many others. 
The tragic genre is represented only by his unforgettable Tales of Hof¬ 
mann^ his last work. The mocking satirist shed a tear, and it became the 
fairest memory of him, A charming jester all his life, he showed the 
profound side of his music only shortly before death took the pen from 
his untiring hands. While most of hts operettas have long since b^n 
forgotten, a few live on vigorously, and many of hts catchy and witty 
melodies have lost nothing of their charm in eighty years. 

Third Generation: Gustav Mahler (1860-1911) 

None of the three composers mentioned thus far can be considered as 
an embodiment of Jewish ideas or ideals. This Is certainly regrettable. 
The case of Mahler, however, borders on the tra^e and must be under¬ 
stood as a woeful symptom of the inner disintegration of the Jewish com¬ 
munity. This is so, not only because of the monumental stature of Mahler’s 
genius, which towers far above that of all other Jewish composers, but 
chiefly because his real spiritual sources ran deeply in emotional and intel¬ 
lectual Jewish terrain. 

In many respects he must be viewed as a living anachronism: a prophet 
burning with the ethical fanaticism of an Amos, a God-seeker of the 
ecstatic Saddik type, A sensitive spirit uttering the words “I shall die to 
live again for Cod,” though unaware of the Psalmist^s similar exclamation, 
a composer w'ho mysteriously shows distinct kinship with Hasidic tunes. 
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Mahler, an embodiincnt of the noblest concepts of Judaism, was entirely 
estranged from his own people, his own faith! 

And yet he felt something of the cleavage in the depths of his being. 
His ardent love for German folk song, which bore splendid fruit in his 
first four symphonies, did not fully satisfy his searching soul. He had to 
go bade to medieval poetry creator spiritus) and to the mysticism 

of the second part of Goethe's Faaji. And in the end he sought and found 
the real source of his feelings in the poetry of the ancient Far East. In his 
farewell to life, the immortal 5 o#jg of the Earthy he sings: will go home 
to my abode. No more of roaming far away. Still is my heart, awaiting 
now its hour." 

His influence upon the following generations was extraordinary. Not 
even now (1946), thirty-five years after his death, can we really measure 
the full impact of his genius upon medern music. Suffice it to say that no 
contemporary composer of stature has been left wholly untouched by 
Mahler's style and technique. 

Fourth Getterafion: Arnold Schoenberg (1&74-1951) 

Ernest Bloch (1880-1959) 

Both of these composers, vrhile vastly different from each other, bear 
the imprint of Mahler’s influence, Schoenberg, the most controversial 
figure in modern music, shows the keenly logical and technical disciplme of 
a true heir of Mahler, while Bloch, represents the “voice crying in the 
Wilderness" of modern musical business; he has not compromised with the 
concessions generally made to the purely ephemeral demands of the 
musical market. There is common ground between Bloch and Schoenberg. 
Both are primarily concerned with the autonomy of melody, and their 
techniques, despite differences, render harmony almost as a function and a 
development of melody. Both composers stand today in the forefront of 
contemporary' music, Schoenberg’s work began with the consistent disin¬ 
tegration of Wagner’s Tristan style and led him to the borders of tonality 
and beyond them. He was probably the first “atonal” composer, a 
designation which Schoenberg himself justly abhors. It is interesting to 
state that this composer has recently found his way back to his people, as 
the works Motes and Kol Nidre demonstrate. 

Bloch was early attracted by Jewish conceptions: his cello rhapsody 
Shehmo (1912), his great Sabbath liturgy for the synagogue, his inspired 
BmlShetn suite, his symphony Israel, all bear proud witne» to Bloch’s 
love of Judaism. He was the first musician of real stature, after the Emanci¬ 
pation, publicly and unmistakably to Identify himself with Israel's cause. 

Fifth Getieratioft: Darius Milhaud (1891- ) 

George Gershwin {i 398 -[ 937 ) 
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The social and musical background of these two composers, even their 
geographic preconditioning, could not be more completely antithetic. 
Milhaud is the product of the complex, refined and sometimes decadent 
tradition of western Europe, Gershwin, the son of plain eastern Jewish 
immigrants. And yet, in one respect, they arc alike: in their love for the 
folk song of the common man. Both composers erected monuments to the 
musical lore of their native countries: Milhaud in his numerous Provengal 
pieces, Gershwin in his Porgy fffd Beis^ glorifying Negro lore of the deep 
South. It was Gershwin's merit to span the gulf between “classical" and 
‘'popular” music. By incorporating jazT elements into serious music and 
by introducing the “dasslcd” technique Into popular and dance music, he 
enriched both realms. Alas, his early death interrupted a promising 
development; and in the absence of a legitimate heir, the gulf between 
serious and popular music is widening again. Yet Gershwin’s masterpiece, 
his Porgy atid Bets, the first truly American opera, will live on as long as 
Amcrioi loves her own songs^ 

Milhaud, the descendant of an old Avignon family, entered on his 
career soon after the I'irst World War as a strong anti-Wagnerian, A 
member of the “Group of Six,” in the early twenties, he assiduously 
followed its motto: “Return to simplicity." Later, to his own advantage, 
he left that narrow path. Moreover, he has become increasingly conscious 
of his Jewish musical heritage. He has written articles on Jewish folk 
song, and, what is more, his artistic work has been greatly enriched by this 
interest. His Zhns-Hymti., his exultant psalms, his magnificent hr^l 
Lives and many other compositions put him in the first line of living 
composers. That the three greatest living composers of Jewish birth arc 
paying heed and homage to their people’s musical tradition is a gratifying 
sign of the trend of our times. 

Thus, lightly etched, we behold the eight most significant Jewish com¬ 
posers since the Emancipation, lo say that their Importacice cannot equal 
that of a Bach or a Mozart is no indictment or disparagement of their ac* 
complishments. We need only stop for a moment to remember that for 
fifteen hundred years the Jewish people was excluded from the general 
growth of music. Nonetheless, this small minority was able in the course 
of a hundred and fifty years to produce a score of outstanding musicians 
whose efforts well-nigh reach the highest attainments of creative genius. 

On the other hand, not all Jewish composers have wrestled with the 
highest ideals. The history of popular music, of the operetta, of the “hit 
song," is replete with Jewish names. It depends upon the reader’s ^stem 
of values as to whether or not he considers this a matter of pride. Musical 
art may not have experienced any serious advance through their efforts; yet 
these composers have certainly brought many joyous hours to millions. 
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Since Offenbach, literally htindreds of operetta composes have flooded 
the markeEs of America and Europe with thcir products^ W'^ mention only 
a few names of that numerous host: Oscar Stra^us, (iS 7 ^^ 9 S 4 )j E. Kalman 
{1882-1953), L. Fall (1873^1925), L. Ascher (188^194^), Sigmund Rom- 
Wg (r887-1951 ), Jerome Kern (1885-1946)^ Irving Berlin {i 883 - ). 

The^ are gemilne talents, and each of them is being imitated and “emu- 
lated^^ by scores of followers. The fashions of popular music change often 
and unexpectedly, Yet^ this kind of composition follows paths of its own, 
and what was good business yesterday may be a loss tonjorrow. Thus3 
purely commercial music had a course of its own, somewhat removed from 
the prindf^l thoroughfares of the realm of serious mudCp 

Musichns 

Even more numerous and at least as well known as the composers are 
the names of Jewish interpretive musicians^ A few outstanding instru¬ 
mentalists might well be mentioned, for in many cases they have enriched 
the musical life of entire generations and countries* We list here only those 
outstanding artists who have influenced the whole course of their art. 

Cofuiiicion: Ferdinand von Hiller (1311-1885)1 lUtinnate friend of 
Felix Mendelssohnj highly meritorious conductor in western Germany, 
gifted composer and wrltcn It is interesting to note that this convert had 
to find an outlet for his Old Testament nostalgia in his oratorios, though 
none of them attained lasting success, 

Hermann Levi (18J9-1900), the famous champion of Richard Wagnci^s 
worL He vms the first conductor of Parsifal (!), presumably the rc^'ard 
for his unswerving loyalt)^ to Wagner^ in spite of the master^s anti-Semitic 
writings and opinions. 

Gu&tav Mahler (1860-1911), the famous composer. Here it must suffice 
to note Ehat he ms the first representative of a type of conducting since 
his day frequently imitated. He Vy^$ an obses^d, demonic idealist, often 
given to despotic fanaticism* To be sure, he wa$ not an endearing con¬ 
ductor, but proved nonetheless, an ingenious and altogether fiiithful inter¬ 
preter of the composers inEentions. 

Leo Blech (1871-1958), general music director of the Berlin State Opera, 
the protoiy'pe of fine craftsmanship and reliable solidity^ 

Bruno Walter (E876- ), inspiring champion of Bach, Mozart and of 

the works of his mentor and teacher, Gustav Mahler. 

Arthur Bodanzky (1877-1939)* disciple of Mahler, conductor at the 
MetropoliEan Opera, a fascinating conductor of fiery temperament. 

Fritz Reiner (t8S8- ), at present director of the Pittsburgh Sym¬ 

phony 5 another of the Mahler hdrs. 

Otto Klemperer (i88j- }, revolutionary director of the Kroll-opera, 

Berlin^ at his best a^ opera conductori protagonist of contemporary music* 

Eugene Ormandy (i B99- )> director of the Philadelphia Symphony j 
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a conservative interpreter of a, slightljr didactic, but intelligent and in¬ 
spiring naturc- 

Leonard Bernstein (1918- ), the youngest In the galaxy of prominent 

conductors; as a composer displaying creative interest in Jewish matters; 
for example, his symphony, Jeremiah. 

Most of these conductors come from Central or Western Europe. When 
we turn to violinists and pianists, xdrtuosl of the concert stage, we find 
the overwhelming majority to be of Eastern Jewish origin. One reason 
for this seems to lie in the fact that the tradition of Jewish fiddlers 
{kleztnorim) in the Eastern countries was still alive in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, whereas it was completely forgonen and obsolete in 
Central and Western Europe. These fiddlers functioned as dance bands, 
and as teachers, furnishing the cultural life of East European Jewry with 
a strongly artistic clement. 

Violiftisfs 

Most of the outstanding violinists of the past hundred years were 
directly or indirectly disciples of the two superb teachers of violinistic 
style: Joseph Joachim (i831-1907), the intimate friend of Brahms, 
eminent artist and teacher, finally director of the States Academy of 
Music of Berlin; and Leopold von Auer (1645-1925), the unforgettable 
master who transplanted the best European tradition to America, Of 
renowned violinists there are only three w'ho developed outside the orbit 
of these two great pedagogues! Arnold Rose ( i863-!94^)j coiicertmaster of 
the Vienna State Opera and primarius of a famous string quartet; 
Frit! Krcider (1S75- ), the well known interpreter of the works of 

the classics. His antagonistic, or at best indifferent, attitude toward con¬ 
temporary music stands in sharp contrast to the style of the third of this 
group, Joseph Szigeti (1892- ), the versatile advocate of modern litera¬ 

ture for the violin. Bronislaw Huberman (18B2-1947), most inspiring and 
noble interpreter of serious music, a virtuoso of first magnitude, but 
ruthless enemy of virtuosity for its own sake, was a rara avij among 
violinists. He had, moreover, the great merit of having founded the 
Palestine Orchestra at the time Hitler ousted the Jewish members of 
German orchestras, Huberman defended, proudly and unyieldingly, the 
honor of Jewish musicians in a revealing correspondence with 'Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler, then director of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. As an 
artist he belongs in the Joachim orbit. 

Of Auer’s disciples we mention here Mischa Elman (1891- ) end 

Jascha Heifetz (190!- ), the great virtuosi; Yehudi Menuhin (1916- 

), one of the younger among the eminent violinists, may be considered 
a spiritual grandchild of Auer, since his training lay in the hands of Auer 
adepts. 
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Piatihis 

The briefest list of plan)Stic artists reflects the countless facets of the 
development of European style. Paraphrasing a Latin bon mot: Quet 
Jigtii fat siyli! Beginning with Ignaec Moscheles ([794-1870), the 
elegant friend and epigone of Mendelssohn, there is not one field of 
piano playing where men of Jewish CKtraction have not canned out their 
more or less significant niches. Joseph FischhofT ( r 8 o 4 't 357 ) Stephen 
Heller (1814-1888) belong to the adherents of the Schumann-Chopin 
romantic school. Anton Rubinstein (1829-1894), friend and champion of 
Lisat and Wagner, seems to have been of a nature not unlike Mahler’s, 
though scarcely of his depth. Theodor Leschetitzky (1830-191 j), master 
teacher, and Leopold Godowski (1870-1931), both had a flair for virtuoso 
style, occasionally neglecting the more rigid demands of classic diction, 
Moritz Moszkowski (1854-1925), a fine pianist and composer of charming 
miniatures, and Moritz Rosenthal (1S62-1946) are both eKponents of late 
romanticism. So was Ignace Friedman (1882-1947), the great interpreter 
and editor of Chopin’s work, one of the noblest artists of our time. In 
certain contrast to these neoromanticists stands the figure of Arthur Schnabel 
{1882-1951), stanch champion of Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, at the 
same time a radical modern composer. To the same ultraclassic category 
belongs Rudolf Serkin. A remarkable attempt at synthesizing the virtuoso 
style of the Liszt school w'lth the more severe idiom of the classicists is 
undertaken by the ingenious and brilliant Vladimir Horowitz (1904- ). 

Modern and ultramodern music has found its faithful and subtle inter¬ 
preter in F.duard Steuerman (1902- ). 

As for vocalists, their number is legion. We will not even begin to list 
them, for in a very real sense the evaluation of singers Is largely a matter 
of personal taste. Nor did singers contribute independently to music’s 
development, being more often the instruments of composers and con¬ 
ductors than autonomous interpreters. Of some significance were the 
singers of the stage j their story belongs rather to the history of the 
theater than to that of music. 

The Sdfiwe of Mi/sicology and Its Jetoish Stadents 

In antiquity and the Middle Ages music was considered more as a 
sdence than an art, and its study was part of the quadrhiitm educationist 
together with algebra, geometry and astronomy. This connection with the 
astronomlc-mathefnatical branch of natural science came to an end when 
humanism and the Renaissance proclaimed the freedom of the individual 
and his scientific research. The forms of the opera and of the oratorio, 
with their emphasis upon spontaneous emotions of the individual, stressed 
the purely artistic side and disregarded the scientific approach of musical 
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endeavors. The ensuing centuries and their characteristic ideologies raised 
this emotional attitude (at least, where secular music was concerned) to an 
almost antisdentldc individualism. On the other hand, it was emotional 
romanticism, with its archaic tendencies, that gave new impetus to musical 
sdettce. The historj' of music was ^ven a solid standing in the academic 
curricula of Germany, Austria and, later, of France and England. Men¬ 
delssohn and his school consistently cultivated the music of past centuries, 
especially of the baroque pcriodi Thus, it was hardly a coincidence that 
Mendelssohn placed A. B. Marx as the first professor of musical history 
at the University of Berlin. Marx was the forerunner of a group of dis¬ 
tinguished musicologists, of whom not a few were of Jewish birth. By¬ 
passing Eduard Hanslick (son of a Christian and a Jew'), Richard 
Wagner’s deadly adversary, the name of Guido Adler (1855-194-) a''^d 
his Vienna school w'ill for all time be linked with the establishment of 
musicology based upon sound historic-philological methods. This venerable 
Nestor of musical science had trained a host of younger scholars, of whom 
E, Wellesz js of outstanding significance. The Berlin school, meanwhile, 
had produced such able students as the late O. Abraham, one of the 
founders of comparative musicology, and Curt Sachs, of New York Uni¬ 
versity (d. 1959), the greatest authority on musical instruments and their 
history and at the same time a foremost scholar in the field of the music of 
antiquity. A spcciaUst in Asiatic music was the late Robert Lachmann, 
who also published some studies on the music of Oriental Jews. The 
universalistic tradition of the Riemann school is upheld by so profound a 
scholar as Alfred Einstein, of Smith College (d. i 95 -)‘ should add here 
the pioneers of the science of Jewish music, Eduard Birnbaum {1855- 
1910) and Abraham Z. Idelsohn (i 382-1938) who, while in every respect 
universal scholars, applied the methods of general musicology to the par¬ 
ticular problems of the music of Judaism and synagogal tradition. They 
set an inspiring example for the Jewish nmsicologists of today. 

Epilogue 

“History is change.’^ 
{J. Burckhardt) 

A critical evaluation of the Jewish contribution to world m^ic mu^, 
of ncccKity, expound its results in rcstrospective terms. Nor is it the his¬ 
torian’s task to prophesy, however wide the vistas he has opened. The 
present moment, however, still belongs to the historian; and from this 
narrow point between past and future we may venture to estimate accom¬ 
plishments yet to come. We may expect significant attainntients in muac 
only where a valuable musical tradition is already in existence. Thus, 
Jewish contributions may be looked for in Russia, America, perhaps in 
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Western Europe and Palestine, Individual creations of Russian or French 
Jews Will be acclaimed—and claimed~by their native countries, and the 
Jewishne^ of the composers will be of little, if any^. significance^ Not quite 
so simple Is the American situation, where composers of international stature 
have drawn originality and power from the eternal sources of their Jewish 
tradition. Nevertheless, they will remain exceptions rather than become the 
rule. 

Palestine^ on the other hand, has no art-music tradition of Jong standing; 
but it is building one speedily and, once this prerequisite of musical 
culture is fulfilled, we may expect significant contributions. Vigorous 
Jewish life in the Holy Land has already generated a remarkable musical 
folklore. Art music takes longer than the fifty years Hebrew folk song has 
had for its new life; a certain intellectual and spiritual homogeneity is like¬ 
wise required^ When this standard will be reached Palestinian compositions 
will be considered, rightly or wrongly^ as the typical output of the Jewish 
spirit, as an accomplishment characteristic of Judaism, rather than of the 
personal style of its particular composer. This, then, may become the 
beginning of a chapter yet unwritten J the role not of Jew's, but of Judaism 
in modern music. 


NoT!!S 

^ KeiliTUchriftlkk^s Textbuch %u 7 n jllten TfsiamfTttt 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1509, 
P- 4S 

[^*CL above the chapter by Elias J, Bickerman, '‘The Historical Founda¬ 
tions of Postbiblical Judaism.*'] 

P"CL Judah Goldin, ‘The Period of the Talmud^*" pp. 186, 200-^01.] 

i^Cf. above Robert Gordls, “The Bible as a Cultural Monument,” pp. 
783^786,] 

Cfn above Yudel Mark, "Yiddish Liieraiure/* pp* 1301-1202.] 

CL above Cecil Roth, ^The European Age in Jewish History (to 164S) ” 
passim. ] 

oldest document of Hebrew music has been recorded according to 
the transcription of the W'riter and its first public rendition is part of the 
record-album, "Israel Sings,” available at the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations^ 

[^^CL Rothp op. fir., pp. 256 f-I 

^Tbis w'as especially the case of the ffazamm: composers and singers with 
the ability of a Wolf Bass, Leon Singer (Leonl), A* Beer, etc., absorbed and 
integraEcd the musical style of their time. 

“ Da Ponte spent the last thirty years of hia life, a miserable pauper, in this 
counir>'i his American activities desen^e new' treaiment in the light of late 
research. (Krebichrg meritorious study of that subject ought to be revised 
and enlarged.) 
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JUDAISM AND ART 
Rachel Wischnitzer 


In contrast to the general conception of gods in antiquity, Israel saw in the 
Deity not simply one aspect of nature in preference to others, or an incor¬ 
poration of a number of gods. The God of Israel transcended the world 
scene. He was the cause of events in nature and in history. And, being 
invisible, He could not be identified with any form in “heaven, earth 
or sea.” 

The attribute of Invisibility was thus fundamental to the Jewish con¬ 
ception of God, To identify Him with any material form whatever would 
be to confuse the Creator with His creature, 

Graven and molten images are usually associated in the Bible with idol 
worship; but it is quite conceivable that attempts were occasionally made 
by some dissidents to fashion images of the God of Israel, too. Therefore, 
the invisbility of God had to be stressed over and over again- When 
Deuteronomy recalls the circumstances of the Revelation it repeatedly 
insists that “Ye heard the voice of words, bur ye saw no form; only a 
voice” {4:r2). “For ye saw no manner of form on the day that the Lord 
spoke unto you in Horcb out of the midst of the fire” (4:15). 

It Is from the imagery of Creation that the Second Commandment 
(Ex. 20:3-4) drew its vocabulary. Nothing of the created, visible world 
can possibly represent God, and since “likenesses” of the visible world 
actually are worshiped in various cults as manifestations of Cod, they are 
particularly distasteful.^ 

The Second Commandment in the Book of Exodus reappears in chapter 
five of Deuteronomy without changes. In chapter four, however, the issue 
of image making and Idol worshiping is taken up more specifically, and 
there the principal concern of the Lawgiver appears to be over figures 
“male or female” (Deut. 4:16), not “heaven, earth and sea” and “what is 
in them,” William F. Albright- has suggested that the Law^ver, in point¬ 
ing to figures, wished to denounce the infamous bloody rites associated 
with the Canaanite god Baal and the goddess Ashthoreth. The sun was 
proclaimed the principle of life in Egypt; sex was the principle of life 
adored in the Asiatic cults. The statues of the human-bodied gods in wood 
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and stone cast a magic spell upon the soul of the people and this ^ell had 
to be broken at all cost. Hence again and again it is pointed out that th<^ 
Statues can neither see nor listen to the worshiper^ for they are only e 

works of human hands (Deut. _ j c v 

Next the tj,wgiver enumerates the animalsj birds, snakes and 
{4:17-18), Significantly last come the cclstial spheres, The sun, moon, 
stars and the host of heaven are individually mentioned, the 
cults strictly forbidden. But there is no reference to images associated with 
the astral cults, The astral cults consisted chiefly in stargazing and mcense 
burning on altars raised on roofs. What was prohibited wip lifting up 
thine eyes unto heaven" (Deut. 4:19) ^<^5 piiiTOscs of adoration, a practice 
obviously Jess offensive than the sanguinary ritual connected wit 
imago cults- The motivation for the prohibition of astnd s t e 

new attitude clearly. Ikhnaton had conceded the celestial Nile as a com^ 
mon possession to all mankind, but the two other Niles, the act 
and the subterranean stream on which the sun was supposed to trave y 
night back to the east, he reserved as the exclusive property ot the 
Egyptian Empire. But the Lawgiver tells us that the celestial bodi« were 
^‘divided" by the Lord “unto all nations under the whole heaven {4 i 9 J 
and do not belong to the religious sphere of any partii^ar 

The attitude of Judaism toward the arts was also affected by the c ang 

ing ftuiction of the arts themselves. ^ i- r .u 

The symbolic significance of an Image is not an inherent quality of the 
image. If in the eighth century h,c-e. ivory plaques with portrayals ot 
Egyptian deities-Horus, Be, Isis, Nephty's^and various symbols were 
used in Samaria as Inlavs in furniture, we can be sure th*!^ ^ ^ ot\ncR 0 
such furniture did not i»ther about the significance of the ivory' casings. 
The few panels that have survived the destruction of Samana and have 
been excavated appear to be Phoenician ware. The 1 hMmcian carvers tv^o 
copied Egyptian models probably did have a vague idea of the subjects 
depicted, but the Israelite customers in Samaria hardly knew « at or 
whom the small inlay figures were meant to represent, t is interesting 
to note that the Prophet Amos, when denouncing the upper classes ot 
Samaria for reclining on ^‘beds of ivory” 4 ‘ 4 )i probab y aime 

Idleness and luxury rather than the impropriety of the Egyptian gurc 
decoration of the couches. He does not even mention the cannngs.^ 

With this in mind, we can better comprehend the cultural l^c groun 
of King Solomon’s time (second part of the tenth century b.c.e.) 
easily evaluate the significance of the decoration of the royal pa ace an 

the Temple of Jerusalem built by the King.®' j n t, j 

The ivorv throne in the palace hall was overlaid with gold an an c 
by lion statues (I Kings 10:18-20). Lion figures stan^ng guard at a paiacc 
gate or a throne were no objects of worship in the Near East} rat er ey 
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were intended to exaJt the authority of the ruler. The winged cherubim 
in the Holy of Holies of the Temple, carved in wood and paneled with 
gold {1 Kings 6:23 ff.} II Chron. 3:to), were placed on top of the Ark as 
its crowning part (I Kings 8:6 f.). There is no indication that these 
cherubim were regarded as cult objects. The interior walls of the main 
hall of the Temple, the Sanctuary, were decorated with a relief of alter¬ 
nating cherubim, palm trees and open flowers (I Kings 6:291 11 Chron. 
3:7). There is no suggestion in the Bible that these wail reliefs were 
associated with any ritual. 

Edward B. Tylor has pointed out that the motif of cherubim flanking 
a palm tree in the Solomonic Temple was derived from Assyrian art, 
where the palm tree is found flanked by winged human or animal figures/ 
The design is familiar from the ancient Assyrian seals and later wall reliefs 
in royal palaces in Nineveh, Tylor has been able to interpret the scene. 
The winged male figures on either side of the tree, carrying a basket and 
what was supposed to be a fir cone, actually are pollinating the date palm. 
The fertilitation of the date tree in the Near East was described by 
Herodotus, Theophrastus and Pliny the Elder in his Nstural Histifry. 
The Assyrians apparently saw in the achievement of their palm growers 
an evidence of the assistance of supernatural forces and therefore repre¬ 
sented the gardeners as fantastic beings, winged, eagle-headed men, griffins 
or winged horses. The palm tree became converted into a ceremonial 
object, a kind of standard set with palmettos or palm-leaf clusters, a 
symbol of the Tree of J-ife. Behind the picture there may have been the 
idea of an actual liturgical performance. 

We must determine just what was the relationship of the cherub-palm 
motif of I Kings 6:29 to the Assyrian ceremonial scene. Since we know 
that the Temple was built with the help of Tyrian artisans, we have to 
take into account Phoenician influences in the elaboration of the motif. 
In Phoenician art the Assyrian “gardeners,” who are treated as winged 
sphinxes, appear in most conventionalized postures, while the tree is 
simplified and considerably reduced in its form—so much so that it seems 
rather doubtful that the subject meant the same there as in the origind 
conception. The Phoenician limestone seal from Megiddo* may give us an 
idea of what the design of the cherub-palm tree decoration was like in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Since the eatable date fruit is not frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, we arc probably not wrong in assuming that the 
original meaning of the motif had been Icet.* 

Not before taJmudlc limes do we find reference to the motif of the culti¬ 
vation of the date palm, that is, to its artificial fertilization. Max Gruen- 
baum’ cites P«ahim 56a and records the romantic story of the barren palm 
tree in Chamtan, wistfully “looking^’ toward Jericho, which was known 
from biblical times as the palm city (Deut. 34:3 \ 11 Chron, 28:15). A palm 
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grower, the story goes, advises the people how to make the tree bear fruit. 
Josephus {BdL Jud, IV;8:3) mentions a syrup of a palm fruit, apparently 
dates, produced in Jericho, The question is, however, was the date a 
popular foodstuff in biblical times in Palestine? Even more important, 
what role did fertilization of the date tree play in popular imagination 
in biblical times? It seems that the poet’s mind w-as inspired by the general 
symbolism of a tree, its growth, its blossoming, Its fruitfulness and beiauty, 
rather than by any specific aspect of its cultivation. 

The national tree was the olive. It is this tree which the prophet 
Zechariah uses as a political metaphor in his fifth vision. The king, Zerub- 
babel, and the High Priest, Joshua, who are expected to establish firmly 
the new commonwealth after the return of the exiles in 519 b*c.e., are 
seen as two olive trees flanking a scvcn-branched candlestick and furnish¬ 
ing it W'ith oil (4:3 ff.). Here the original Oriental conception underlying 
the picture can easily be recognized, but the olive substitutes for the 
date palm. 

It is the olive tree again which is used as a metaphor in Psalm 51:8, 
where the righteous is compared with a “leafy olive-tree in the house of 
God,” In psalm 92:12 the righteous is promised that he shall “flourish 
like the palm tree” and the cedar. The reference to the Temple Is re¬ 
peated: Those “planted in the house of the Lord .. . shall flourish in the 
courts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old age” (vss. 13, 
14). 

The metaphors used in the PsaJms show that the tree had become the 
symbol of the godly. The cult of the reproductive capacities of mother 
nature, practiced in Assyria, has been sublimated In Palestine into a figure 
of speech serving to exalt the faithful. The palm tree flanked by cherubim 
on the reliefs of the Temple at Jerusalem represents one of the stages in 
this process of spiritualization; perhap it is the direct prototype for the 
literary figure. 

H. T, Obbink, the Utrecht scholar/ has similarly attempted to explain 
the purpose of the “golden calves” of Jeroboam. Contrary to the palm- 
and-chcrub reliefs in the Temple, the golden calves erected in the sanctu¬ 
aries of Beth-el and Dan arc expressly said to have been intended as cult 
objects. Jeroboam, when proclaimed king of the seceded Northern King¬ 
dom after Solomon’s death, promptly restored the two ancient sanctuaries 
in order to prevent pilgrimage to Jerusalem (1 Kings 12:26, 27) and gave 
each sanctuary a golden calf. Suspecting a disparaging tendency on the 
part of the Judean recorder toward the schismatic king, Obbink doubts 
that the bulls were actually intended as cult statues. He believes rather 
that they were meant as supports for the invisible YHWH comparable 
to the cherubim of the Temple at Jerusalem. For prototypes he points 
to Near Eastern bull statues used as pedestals for deities. 
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We know statues of the Sumerbn-Acadian Anu and the ancient Semitic 
god Hadad were represented standing or walking on animals, Hittite 
deities are found standing on pedestals set on the hack of a lion or a bull. 

But would a w'ingless animal of the pedestal type be likely to suggest 
to the worehiper the invisible presence of Cod and thus be comparable 
in its effect to the cherubim of the Temple at Jerusalem? The cherubim 
set up on the top of the Ark were regarded as flying creatures of the 
heavenly region, rather than as supports set up on the ground. God 
communed with Moses "from between the iw'o cherubim** (Ex. 25:22). 
He ‘*sitteth^^tween the cherubim** (Ps. 99-^)’ The conception of an 
uplifted position, a raised throne, seems to be funda/nentaJ to the image 
of the cherubim. It is this idea of an exalted position which inspired the 
comparison of Tyre, before its fall, with a cherub (Ez. 28:14, 16). 

If, then, Jeroboam wished to imitate the cult of Jerusalem he would 
not have chosen as a model the wingless pedestal type of bull. The suggest 
tion of the XXvine Presence produced by a pair of cherubim was hardly 
possible with a w'ingless bull. There is, however, a different category of 
bolls, which fits better into the picture: it is the winged bull of Assyrian 
art, which can be visualized as a flying creature although it stands on the 
ground. But George Ernest Wright has pointed out that those huge 
Assyrian bulls are practically nonexistent in Palestine and Syria.® 

Assyrian art became an influence in Jewish imagery much later, when 
the Jews were brought into direct contact with Mesopotamian civilization. 
It was noticeable in Zechariah's vision and, earlier, in EzekiePs vocabulary. 
“By the river of Chebar" in Babylonia, Ezekiel had his vision which 
carried him back to Jerusalem into the Temple. The Lord appears to 
the prophet on a “seat” (Ez, i;r ff.) placed above four creatures which 
resemble the cherubim in their function, but possess distinct features of 
their own. Although winged, these creatures are also wheeled and thus 
suggest a chariot which can be driven on the ground. The "chariot** 
actually goes down and up in the interior of the Temple. 

While the appearance of the Temple cherubim is not described in the 
Bible (we can imagine them either as winged sphinxes of Phoenician art, 
or as winged ethereal angeJdike figures of Egyptian divinities, of which 
a Phoenician version is seen in the ivories of Samaria)*® EzektePs “living 
creatures’* arc elaborately described as hybrid figures combining charac¬ 
teristics of a man, a lion, a bull and an eagle. The mj^tical quaternion 
implies that Ezekiel had speculated on the meaning of the colossi set up 
at the gates, and actually carrj ing the arches of the portals of Assyrian 
palaces. Assjria at that time was no longer a foe, but a comrade in mis¬ 
fortune, for she had been conquered by the Babylonians a decade before. 
The composite animals combining the body of a lion and a bull with the 
head of a man and the wings of an eagle appeared to Ezekiel as similar to 
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the cherubim of the Temple, and the cjualities syiriibolized by the four 
creatures, the strength of the lion, the virility of the bull, the swiftness of 
the eagle and the intelligence of man, seemed to offer a key to the com^ 
prehension of the mystical nature of the cherubim. 

Flying and moving on the ground, Ezekiel^s creatures are a bJeriding 
of two conceptions. The seat of the Lord of Ezekiel's vision is an uplifted 
throne and at the same time a chariot, a M^kab&A riding on the floor 
of the Temple. 

The personifications of ^he four ideal qualities survive in a somewhat 
modified form in the well-known saying in Pirke Ai^oi (V:2o): ''Be fierce 
as the Jeopard, swift as the eagle, fleet as the deer and strong as the lion 
to perform the will of thy Father in heaven,” Originally symbolizing 
the qualities of faithful doormen guarding royal palaces, the Assyrian 
animals became converted in EzckJcl's vision into drivers of the Lord's 
throne-chariot and finally symbols of the pious Jew. The process of 
spiritualization is strikingly similar to what wc observed In the develop 
ment of the date tree motif. 

What do these shaftings in symbolism mean in terms of Jew^ish art? 

On a fragment of a jew^ish marble sarcophagus from Rome (in the 
Berlin Museum)^^ we see a seven-branched candlestick flanked by palm- 
trees and liturgical symbols, the ^irog^ the lulaA and some dishes. Ernst 
Cohn-Wiener, w^ho dated the sarcophagus in the second century c-i-pj 
associated it with Zechariah's vision of the leaders of the Restoration. The 
interpretation is tempting and might be correct in a general sense. Hoiv- 
ever, there are more than two trees flanking the Mcnorah on the relief, 
and if we set the date in the late third or fourth century which is 
more plausible, a vaguely Mest^ianic interpretation w'ill appear more 
proper. The elrog and luisA may allude to a Alcssiamc Feast of Tabernacles 
in which the pious hopes to have his part. 

In a sarcophagus found in a Jeivish cabicomb on the site of the \Tlia 
Torlonia^* in Rome, the palm-tree motif is abandoned j the Menorah 
stands alone in the center^ flanked by tlie symbols of Tabernacles. These 
Symbols remain the permanent companions of the candelabrum in Jewish 
art. 

The^ four animals of Pirke became eictremcly popular in Jewish 
art* W e know them chiefly from the folk art of the eighteenth and nine- 
^enth centuries^ they are common in the carved or painted decoration of 
Tomh shrines and almt'Hpirs m Poland, and appear printed on paper flags 
which children used to carry in the synagogue processions on Sim hat 
Torah. In Germany they were frequently embroidered or painted on linen 
wrappers of the Torah Scroll. 

How^tver, the practice of portraying the four animals symbolic of the 
pious must be of older origin, since they appear in the magnificent ArAa 
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Turhn codex of the Vatican (Cod, de Rosst J5J) executed by a scribe, Isaac 
ben Obadiah, in 143^ in Mantua-*^ The manuscript is beautifully illu¬ 
minated by a first-rate artist of the school of Pisanello. The stj'Ie, the 
color scale, the fadal types and costumes are extrciiieJy dose to what we 
find in the paintings and drawings of this great master of the Italian 

Among the four larger miniatures of the manuscript there is a syna¬ 
gogue scene with the worshipers in the background and the reader at the 
in the foregroundi To the right of the desk, members of the 
congregation are seen taking out the Scroll from a beautifully car\^ed 
Torah shrine. In the corner rectangles of the painted frame that encloses 
the scene are displayed the four animals^ the leopard, the eagle, the deer 
and the lion, in the sequence adopted in Pirk^^ Mot^ and each animal is 
accompanied by the appropriate clause written on a scroll. It was a partioi- 
larly fine idea to frame the synagogue scene with the symbols of piety. 

E^efciePs thrqnc<hariot of Cod gave rise to coterie speculations which 
constitute what is known a$ the lore of Ma^sje We do not know 

when the first attempt at pictorial representation of E^ek!e^s vision was 
made by Jews. According to the Talmud (Rosh Hashanah a4b) it is 
forbidden to portray the four living creatures together* However, the 
interest in the subject was so great that it could not be entirely ignored, In 
the thirteenth century prayer book of the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
(cod* £373) the M^kabah is pictured as an illustration to the portion 
recited at Pentecost (Mahsior Shabuot)**^ The Divine chariot is treated 
as a portal carried by two of the fabulous creatures, a twirl bull and a twin 
lion. The eagle and the man are displayed inside the portal, where they 
are accompanied by other fantastic animals. The inclusion of the Merkahah 
symbolism in the prayer book for Pentecost w^as not arbitrary since the 
first chapter of the Book of Eickicl where the chariot virion is recorded 
constitutes the liaft&raA for the first day of Pentecost. 

The association with Pentecost brought about an interesting modifica¬ 
tion in the conception of the Merkai^aA, for in the miniature the 
of the Ezekiel vision is Moses. Since Pentecost is the Feast of Gjmmemora- 
tion of the “Giving of the Torah,” the reference to Moses is quite 
justified, all the more as Moses is depicted in the monologue of the Torah 
in the prayer book for Pentcco&t, as the ideal man superior to any 
biblical figure* In order to emphasiste the central motif of the festival, the 
Revelation on Sinai, the Giving of the Tomh is represented on the top 
of the picture, above the Divine canopy. 

The four mystical creatures appear a^n, this time associated with the 
prayers for the Day of Atonement. In this conception the portal is literally 
the “Open Gate of Mercy.” In a miniature of the early fourteenth century 
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Mah-zor of the Bresku University Library, the Gate of Mercy Is designed 
as a portal with open wings.^* The four Merkabah figures are painted on the 
capitals and bases of the archway which have the form of round medal¬ 
lions* The motif of the archway still retains a reJation to the throno 
chariot concept I a relatjon pointed out in the medallions in which the 
living creatures are displayed. The medallions are meantj of coursej to 
recall the wheels of EzektePs vision. 

The four wheels, or medallions, enclosing the four mystical figures 
eventually lose every relationship with the portal w^hich still ga^'^e the 
illusion of a canopied throne* In the Mt^hzof of the I-elpzig University 
Library (second half of the fourteenth century) the four medallions 
stand unmotivated in a rectangular frame,Rendered in a sort of short¬ 
hand style, the four creatures are merely intended to remind us of the 
Temple, as the text deals with the Temple tax, A pair of scales for weigh¬ 
ing the shekalim is shown beside the medallions. Beasts and grotesques 
complete the picture* 

The evolution of the chariot motif in Jewish medieval book illustration 
reveals, then, a tendency to dissolve the visual forms, already considerably 
disintegrated owing to the talmudic prohibition and the vagueness of 
Merkahah philosophical conceptions. They become immerged In patterns 
of beasts, foliage and interlaces. The animal decoration of Romanesque 
and Gothic art afforded a congenial vocabulary for these unrealistic 
elaborations. 

After a glimpse into medieval prayer-book Illustration, which uses the 
nostalgic visions of the Babylonian as a hieratic background for 

synagogue hEurgy, the contrast with Jewish art in antiquity becomes 
particularly striking. The climate of the Middle Ages seems much closer 
to the exalted mood of the Babylonian deprtecs than to the more realistic 
attitude of the Jew^ of the Hellenistic period. The beginnings of the 
synagogue are still shrouded in obscurity^ and we do not know much about 
the trends in Jewish art before the third century b.c*i:. when, suddenly^ 
we meet with synagogue inscriptions* 

Judaism was confronted w'lth Hellenism all over the Diaspora, in 
the West and in the East, and some aspects of Hellenistic culture w^ere 
necessarily felt by the Jews to bs a challenge to their beliefs.Clashes 
between what we may cal! two strongly opposed conceptions of life 
were unavoidable. It should not be overlooked, however, that a steady 
process of dissociation of Hellenism from mythology wa3 taking place, 
a process which made art, in some of its phases at least, tolerable to 
uncompromising monotheism. Typical of the more realistic and humane 
approach tovs^rd life were, for instance, the late Hellenistic Pergaminkn 
sculptures in Athens, which portnty enemy warriors as men endowed 
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with a sense of dignity and pride rather than as mythological monsters. 

In Roman art the scope of interests reaches further and portrait, land¬ 
scape, idyllic animal scenes, subjects of current history, become increasingly 
important. Reliefs showing the emperor distributing largess to the popu¬ 
lace, publicly displayed, were used as means of political propaganda. 

Since art, therefore, was shifting toward secular aspects, the Jewish 
position had to be reconsidered, jews had their own political concerns, 
too, and it may be gathered from Rabbinical writings that they were 
actually re-examining their historical experience in the light of con¬ 
temporary events, and their discussions of an ideal leader reflected most 
real political aspirations. And along with the acuteness of political thinking 
a keener understanding of the culture and the arts of the surrounding 
population developed. 

There is a story in the Mishna which can be regarded as typical of the 
new' attitude. Rabban Gamaliel, the Patriarch (died before 114. c.e,), 
we are told, once attended the iermae of Aphrodite at Acco. When asked 
how he could reconcile his conduct with the Jewish attitude toward pagan 
art, the Sage dismissed the question with a joke: “1 did not come into 
her domain,” he said, “she came into mine,” for nobody will maintain 
that the bathhouse w'as built for Aphrodite, while it can be said that the 
statue W'as set up as an adornment of the bathhouse (Aboda Zara 44b). 
The debate is striking, for it reflects a most uninhibited attitude of the 
leading groups of Jewry toward an art which obviously was felt to be no 
longer a temptation to the Jewish believer. 

In discussing the precedent established by the Palestinian Patriarch, 
a Jewish authority in Babylonia, Rabbah b. bar blanah (latter part of the 
third century'), ruled that a statue set up for decorative purposes—as may 
be the case in a large city—would not be objectionable. What was to be 
avoided were images In smaller places which were likely to be worshiped 
by the populace {Aboda Zara 41a). The distinction made in this decision 
is clear. To the educated classes in the big centers, art no longer meant 
crude idol urorship. 

Within the more sophisticated Roman civilliation, then, emerges a 
Jewish art- The most important monument of Jewish antiquity is no doubt 
the synagogue at Dura-Europos on the middle Euphrates in Syria dated 
by inscription 245 c,e.‘^ The entire walls of the synagogue have been 
found covered with biblical scenes. Dura was a Roman city of recent 
Standing captured from the Persians. The population lived in expectation 
of a recapture. This actually happened before the decoration of the syna¬ 
gogue was completed. Nothing could possibly reflect more faithfully the 
Feelings of the Jews of Dura than the paintings of their prayer house with 
their special emphasis on the good old Persian king, Ahasuerus, portrayed 
seated ou Solomon’s lion throne (the famous throne which, according to 
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Rabbinical views, nobody' was worthy of inheriting, except possibly the 
Persian king), aiid a most detailed rendering of E/^ekiers ^^Yision of the 
Drj' Bones,” showing the scattered tribes reunited and gathered under one 
kingj the resurrected King David**® The meaning of the biblical episode 
portrayed w'as unmistakable to the rnembers of the congregation who knew 
that Davidk descendants were still alive, out of reach of the Romaii invaders 
and under the protection of Sapur* 

Were these extraordinary paintings unique? 

From the mosaic decoration found in synagogues of the fourth to sixth 
centuries in North Africa*® and Palestine it can be inferred that this 
representational art, biblical in content, talniudic in interpretation, was 
fairly well spread over a large area. Ihe Jerusalem Talmud (Aboda 
Zara 3, 4^id) records that the Samaritans made images of Jacob and 
Joseph, regarding the latter as their direct ancestor, It would thus appear 
that in the art of the Jews of the ancient period all the different traditions 
due to the Judaic, Israelitic and mixed popular elements were represented* 
The Samaritans revered Joseph as their ancestor and emphasized his story 
in their art, the synagogue of Dura likewise cherished the memory of 
Joseph, but was anxious to stress the unity of the nation, the emblefii of 
which—the Temple of Jerusalem —wtis depicted above the Torah niche. 
This emblem is common to the floor mosaics of the s) nagogucs at Naamn-® 
and Bet Alpha-* in Palestine, as well as to the gold glasses from Jewish 
citacombs in Rome* (A fine specimen of the latter can be seen at the 

Metropolitan Museum in New York.)“" 

It would take us too far afield to discuss the decoration of the ancient 
sjmagogue in detail. One more niotif should be mentioned, howevcri 
l^cause of its controversial character: the signs of the Zodiac, the 
The ceiling tiles of the Dura synagogue were decorated with these signs, 
the floor mosaics of Palestinian synagogues display them. What was the 
attitude of the Rabbinical authorities toward this pictorial motif, intended 
to evoke the image of heaven?^ On the whole, it would appear that they 
w'erc opposed to its use. However, in the Babylonian Talmud (Aboda 
Zara 42b) we have a curious concession' pictures of the planets are per- 
mi$4^ible, but not those of the sun and moon* And the same source ( 43 ^) 
records that Rabban Gamaliel ‘‘had a picture of lunar diagrams in his 
upper chamber in the form of a chart hanging on the w^alL There are 
other Ealmudic references to astronomical studies carried on by the Rabbis. 
The prohibition of images has no apodictic character in the sources of the 
time. What we have in the Talmud are records of discussions, of debates. 
Thus, in the Babylonian Talmud (Aboda Zara 41a) we find side by si e 
two strictly opposed statements* According to one opinion, all images are 
prohibited^ according to another, an image is not prohibited except when 
the figure holds a staff or a bird in its hand. W hat is discussed here is 
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pagan rather than Jewish art, and in particular statues of divinities. Jewish 
art is also referred to and, significantly, without comment* In the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud it is related that *^at the time of Rabbi Johanan (third 
century c.e,) they began to have paintings on the walls a.rtd the Rabbis 
did not hinder them*” Arc wc to suppose that the paintings on the u-alls 
were meant to be synagogue paintings? In a fragment of the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Aboda Zara 3,3) preserved in the Public Librarj^ in Lenin¬ 
grad'* we read: “In the days of Rabbi Ahun [first half of the fourth 
century c,e.] they began to depict designs of mosaics and he did not 
hinder them.” Pavement mosaics referred to in this text can safely be 
taken to be synagogue mosaics, since such mosaics have actually been 
excavated in Palestine and the Diaspora. 

From the point of view of Judaism it is important to discover that the 
art practiced by jew^s was a national, popular art dedicated to problems 
of Jewish interest. This art offered a counterpart to the Rabbinical inter¬ 
pretation of Jewish history and Jewish behavior. Art, a companion of 
literaturej shared in the responsibility for the cultural and poHtica] educa¬ 
tion. of the community. 

Although the Rabbinical leaders seem on the whole to have tolerated 
art with some misgivings or, at best, without taking issue for or against it^ 
in the case of the Dura murals—of which thirty panels have survived—we 
have to assume an active part of the spiritual head of the congregation 
in the planning of the decoration. The murals reveal throughout an in¬ 
timate knowledge of the vast field of tradition. 

As for style, the paintings have the “descriptive^* quality of late Roman 
art, particularly of the provinces. What the synagogue artist was striving 
for was to convey the meaning, the point of a story, rather than to give the 
illusion of figures moving and acting in a threciimenslonal space. Pom¬ 
peian paintings had that plastic, illusionistic quality3 but It was from later, 
more vehemently meaningful art that medieval Bible illustration devel¬ 
oped. Christian art students evaluate the Dura synagogue paintings 
particularly from that point of view. 

Examining the synagogue mosaics, we notice In the sixth century a 
tendenq' to depict liturgical objecEs rather than figure scenes, and a more 
conventional, rigid style which reflects restraint, introversion, an attitude 
due to the deteriorating political and social status under Byzantine domi¬ 
nation. There are also to be taken into account general ideological trends, 
rhe controversy provoked in the Christian church by the Monophysite 
doctrine, and later on, in the seventh century, the powerful propaganda of 
Islam. How the mere threat of an Arab avalanche could affect the cultural 
policy of a country may be gathered from the bloody iconoclastic campaign 
initiated by Leo the Isaurian in Byzantium^ Aiming at the power of the 
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monastic orders, the emperor, vi^ho was of Asiatic origin and spoke Arabic, 
had understood the signs of the times a^nd knew how to make use of the 
new slogan. 

The East definitely becoming iconoclastic, and we can safely assume 
that Jewish art adjusted itself without misgivings to the uncompromising 
attitude of Islamj which agreed with the moods prevailing in the Jewish 
community. The /nnliff in which the Prophet is reported to have declared 
that those to be punished most severely on the Day of judgment arc the 
portrayers, was probably approved by the jews, although they had never 
denounced art so harshly. 

In the earliest preserved Hebrew majiuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, executed in Syria, Palestine and Egypt, the process of orna¬ 
mental ization and geometrization of real objects of the visible world is 
found to be completed, and the pictures of the seven-branched candlestick 
and the Temple utensils appear in Bible illumination, immerged in orna¬ 
mental design."'^ Nothing is left of other representational topics and the skill 
of the artist exerts itself in penmanship. Dedications to patrons in huge 
gold lettering on diapered backgrounds became an outstanding feature of 
the magnificent parchment codices, and the masoretic notes of the Bible— 
a running grammatical commentarj'—^In minuscule writing were arranged 
in marginal and full-page ornamental pieces. 

The synagogue waits were decorated In a similar style and were hung 
with textiles; so, for exampks the prayer house in which Maimonides 
prayed* It is reported that he felt distracted by the ornamental designs on 
tapcrstries and synagogue ^■alls and therefore covered his eyes at prayer 
in order to achieve greater concentration**® 

Meanwhile, in the European settlements, beasts and birds and all sorts 
of plants began to creep into the interlaces of the arabesques of the Jewish 
manuscript decoration. The synagogues were affected by a similar change 
of style. 

The new departure seems to have been made first In the treatment of the 
masoretic notes, which were now written in animal and floral outlines, 
kabbi Judah ben Samuel of Speyer and Hegensburg condemned this 
practice in his Sef^r Hasidim (twelfth century).-^ A scholar is bound to 
pay Strictest attention to a dear disposition and legibility of the text, while 
the scribe is too readily inclined to neglect the text for the sake of an 
elegant flourish. Much of the friction between the writers and the scribes 
Jn the Middle Ages ■was due to this basic conflict* No concerted efforts were 
made to restrain art in book or synagogue decoration, however, and wc 
cannot even speak of a united front of the Rabbinical authorities on this 
question. 

Very significant is the fact that one of the great authorities of the 
twelfth century, Ephraim ben Isaac, Rabbi of Regensburg, declared him- 
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self a partisan of He was consulted by R. Joel b. Isaac Ha-Levi of 
Bonn about some textiles used in the synagogue^ the design of which— 
birdsj fish and horses—seemed to him controversial j and R. Ephraim 
rilled in favor of animal decoration, pointing to its absolute harmless 
at a time when animal worship was no longer a problem. 

The role of animal symUjIism in Hebrew manuscript illumination 
has been touched upon in our discussion of the Alerka&a/^ modL We cannot 
deal with this problem at any length. Suffice it to say that the famous 
medieval animal book^ the PAysioIogfijj w^os much influenced by the Bible 
and is even traced by some scholars to a Jewish source. 

To understand the interest in animats, their habits and appearance, w^e 
must also take into account the role of hunting in the Middle Ages* Legend 
has it that Rabbi Judah ben Samuel spent his youth at archery and at the 
age of eighteen realized that he w'ished rather to study Jewish Iore."“ 
We cannot take this tale tcio literally; however, it reveals an interest in 
this sporty at kast on the part of the recorder and his public. We do know 
that Rabbi Ephraim ben Isaac discussed hunting with hound and falcon 
in a matter-of-fact way, without any unfavorable comment.®^ 

It seems that objections to animal decoration appear only after a certain 
period of toleration, and not as a warning against a new-fangled fashion. 
Thus, Rabbi Isaac ben Moses Or Zarua of Vienna (c. T200) recalled 
the verdure decoration—foliage w'lth birds—of the Meissen synagogue 
from his boyhood days* In his old age he felt compelled to disapprove 
of that sort of thing**^ 

In the Cologne ^nagogue a controversy was started over son^e stained- 
glass w-indow*5 which Rabbi Eliakim ben Joseph (first half of the t^velfth 
century) washed removed.®' His attack is particularly interesting because 
the Cistercian Order had prohibited stained-glass windows in their churches 
in 113+. The interdict aimed at the limirious indulgence in colored glass, 
and was a measure of self-imposed restraint of the senses, proper for a 
fraternal communitj'. Bernard of Clalrvaux (d. 1153) particularly con¬ 
demned animal decoration (Pairologk Latma, vol. 1S2, cols. 913 ff.). But 
w'hat was in order for a monastic association was hardly right for a com¬ 
munity of menj w^omen and children, and w^e have Rabbi Judah ben Sam- 
uel^s words to show that this w^as actually the Rabbinical view\ ^*Do not 
&ay,^^ he WELrned, ^‘that you want to put on the hairy cloth of the Christian 
monk, for this would be a sinful way, as you have to deny yourself only 
what the Scriptures forbid you to enjoy.”®® In fact, Rabbi Eliakim*s attitude 
was dictated by “political anxiety ” rather than by religious scruples. He 
was fearful lest the Jews be accused of worshiping the lions and snakes 
depicted on those w'indow's, the more so as the windows happened to be on 
the side the congregation faced at one particular prayer. It may be recalled 
that the Second Crusade had swept over the Jewish settlements in 1146 and 
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the victims of the first, of 1096, were not yet forgotten, Although the Kabbi 
tried to associate his objections v-ith some reservations voiced here and 
there in the Talmud, it was evident that these references were meant only 
to add some dignity to a restriction provoked by a situation beyond his 
control. 

The last refuge of the artist was the book, for it was less exposed to the 
public eye than the synagogue. It is true that the Rabbinical authorities 
did not directly favor book decoration, not to speak of illustration; how¬ 
ever, it is significant that while Rabbi >leir of Rothenburg (d, 1293) 
mildly criticised the animal-and-bird decoration of the prayer books, he 
did not base his criticisms on religious considerations.®* The considerable 
number of prayer books from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
decorated in this manner is proof that there was no marked opposition to 
be reckoned with, Rerhaps the best evidence of the rather tolerant attitude 
prevalent is found in the illustrated prayer book (Breslau University 
Library) executed by a disciple of the Rothenburg Sage.** 

It is with a sense of profound respect that we examine the huge medieval 
prayer books, the Bibles and the smaller Haggadas admirably written and 
illuminated on parchment and exquisitely bound. 

Attempts at Bible illustration are found in all the types of Hebrew 
writings; here it may be an Esther scene, there the “Giving of the Law,’* 
or “Abraham in the fiery furnace,” an episode from postbiblical litera¬ 
ture.*®* 

Continuous biblical picture cycles are rare, however, and there is not one 
Bible illustrated throughout. Strange to say, an illustration beginning w'ith 
Adam and E^'e is found in Haggadas rather than in Bibles, the most 
beautiful of them (Codex Add. 17a 10 of the British Museum) exhibiting 
an immaculate thirtecnth<entury French Gothic style.®* The somewhat 
later Haggada of the Sarajevo Museum, executed in Spain, opens with 
the scenes of the six days of Creation“-each day represented by the disk 
of the earth showing the successive improvements, and the seventh day 
illustrated by the L.ord seated on a bench and enjoying His rcst.®^ Such a 
thing would not be possible in a Bible, The Haggada was allowed some 
measure of freedom and informality. There must have been a certain 
reluctance to illustrate the Bible codex throughout either because of the 
immensity of such a task or for religious reasons. At any rate, the most 
magnificent Bible codex, (Cod, Kennicott 1 of the Bodleiana completed 
in La Coruna in Spain in 1+76) shows only a few figures: David, Phineas, 
Balaam and Jonah/'” Its decoration Is chiefly animal and floral. 

This particular attitude toward Bible illustration may account for the 
behavior of Moses Arragel, the Rabbi of Guadalajara, who in 1430 
compiled a Castilian translation of the Old Testament for the Order of 
Calatrava of which he was a vassal.®* When asked to supervise the work 
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of the illustrators also, Anragel declined, referring to the Decalogue, Did 
he fear to be involved in problems of interpretation? Possibly so, although 
in the Bible commentary he furnished he shows an admirable tact in 
giving credit to Christian and Jewish exegesis alike and siding with none.*® 
The alternative is that he honestly opposed Bible illustration as something 
even the most liberal-minded Jew could not wholeheartedly approve. 

With the expulsion from Spain (1492)'®" the fine Hebrew manuscript 
production of that country was brought to a standstill. The deterioration 
of the position of the Jews in Germany throughout the fifteenth century 
was accompanied by a marked decline in the quality of their books, and the 
sketchy colored drawings found in their manuscripts of that time reflect 
haste and carelessness. In Italy alone Hebrew hook illumination and, 
specially. Illustration remain on a high level during the fifteenth and 
axteenth centuries and show an unparalleled variety and wealth of 
vocabulary and finesse of execution"* In this art, with its emphasis on 
balance and mellowness of color—an Italian contribution—there is to be 
not^ also a considerable strain of influences imported by refugees from 
Spain and Germany, 

It has often been said that the Jews had experienced no renaissance, 
and some students of Jewish history are inclined to extend the medieval 
period down to the Enlightenment and Emancipation of the eighteenth 
century. However, the attitude of the Jews toward art In the Renaissance 
secn^ to have outgrown the medieval pattern to such an extent that a 
consideration of that period in distinct terms seems imperative. 

The retarding elements that make themselves noticeable during the 
later Middle Ages in book illumination in Germany and even in Spain 
are not to be discounted in the appreciation of manuscripts produced in 
Italy, furthermore, most important is the role of the printed book and 
the new techniques of illustration, the woodcut and the engraving. 

The Jewish scribe and illuminator had no permanent contact with his 
Christian colleagues, monks or laymen organized in guilds. In the 
printing presses, however, Jews and Christians were hound to work 
together. The Jews, frequently forbidden to run presses, had their books 
printed in Christian printing shops, where Jewish composers had to be 
employed for Hebrew prints. 

The practice of the printers for economy's sake to use the same cuts 
for various publications and to exchange cuts among themselves had 
an effect upon Hebrew printing, too. The new border pieces, title rages 
and even illustrations turned up in the Hebrew booksi and we arc not 
surpri^d to discover in the Mantua Haggada of 1560 a woodcut from 
Holbein’s Lyons Bible of 1538 as an illustration for the “son w'ho does not 
know how to ask questions,” and Michelartgelo’s Jeremiah of the SistJne 
ceiling in the Vatican as one of the Rabbis of Bene Berak. 
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If this is plagiarismj then we also have to dismiss as plagiarism the 
famous Renaissuice church, St. Francesco m Rimini, since AJberti used the 
Roman gate of Rimini as a model for the church fa^e. What we are 
driving at is not to demonstrate that the whole Renaissance movement 
was imitative, but to point out the enthusiastic interest in research, in 
copying and reproducing in various techniques and adapting to various 
purposes of art works greatly valued* Jews and Christiana alike were 
carried away by this artistic enthusiasm* Jewish and Christian artisans alike 
reproduced on fatence dishes the biblical scenes of the Loggias in the 
Vatican painted by pupils of Raphael. Adorned in addition with Passover 
S)™bols and illustrations from a Venetian Haggada (first printed in 1609}, 
the Jewish plates were used for the meaL"*^ Holbein, Michelangelo, 

Raphael had thus become the teachers of the budding Jewish artist. And 
later developments were to show how these new influences affected his 
outlook and sensitivity. 

Unfortunately the rapprochement so conspicuous in the keen interest in 
Hebrew language and literature among the humanists, and the emergence 
of the Jewish author in Italian literature—one may recall the Dialoghi 
d^Amor^j a philosophical treatise by Leone Efareo/^* the ^n of the 
Sephardic refugee from Spainj the great Isaac Abrabanel—did not last* 
That rapprochement was built on an unstable political foundation, and 
who could better sense the changing “climate” than a native, lEalian Jew? 
It was the poet and grammarian Sa^muel Archevolti (d. 1609) who uttered 
the albfamiliar warnings. It was clear to him that the first target for anti- 
Jewish attacks would refugees, and he w^as alarmed by what in their 
customs might irritate the native Jew-baiters^ There was that German syna¬ 
gogue at Venice with its quaint interior decoration, nothing particularly 
disturbing since the Ashkenazic rabbis toJeraied it, but somehow inappro¬ 
priate, perhaps outmoded, not in line with the fashion of the day, Archevolti 
objected to the “trees and plants” in that decoration, more suited for an 
inn or a theater, he thought, than a prayer house*^“ He went so far as^ to 
admit that he really worried lest the non-Jeivs accuse Jews of worshiping 
those images. Had not Apion, centuries earlier, slanderously accused the 
Jews of worshiping an ass^s head? 

Another story may illustrate Ehe sense of insecurity and frustration 
typical of the Jews in the later sixteenth and the seventeenth century. The 
Jews of Ascoli, when expelled in 1569, went to Pesaro. Among the things 
they took with them was their synagogue Shrine. In 1639 ^^.bbi Moscs of 
Tran I raised the question whether the Hons that adorn the Shrine w^cre 
compatible with the Jewish view of plastic arts,^^ The rabbi could not 
know, of course, that someday lion statues carved in the round would 
be exs^vated on the site of antique l^alestinian synagogues. (I refer to the 
finds in Choraxin and Kfar Birim.So he decided in the negative. His 
view was adopted by Rabbi David ibn Abi Zimra/° The argument brought 
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forth was the usual reference to the diverting effect upon the worshiper. 
HowcvlTj Abraham Joseph Solomon Grazlano of Modena, the great book 
collector, was of a different opinion^ He pointed out (c, 1670) that the 
Jions set at the foot of the Shrine could not be well seen from the seats 
of the congregation and were hardly liable to dis^turb anyone- Graziano^s 
liberal attitude calls for an explanation. It ms Grazlano^s own great¬ 
grandfather, wc learn, who had moved the Ascoli Shrine to Pesaro* This 
Shrine meant something to the man* He gave vent to his indignation in 
marginal remarks jotted down in his copy of Rabbi Joseph Carols SAulhan 
Arak. That is where David Kaufmann found them/** 

Archcvolti^s summons to refrain from decorating synagogues was con¬ 
firmed by the rabbinical court at Safed with some reservations regarding 
already existing decorations which were not to be obliterated-^^ Every 
new mve of persecution was followed by pious exhortations to abstain 
from display of any sort ivhich might bring discredit upon the community. 
But no wholesale condemnation of art was pronounced by any responsible 
body in the name of the synagogue. 

The Renaissance had released the forces of the individual, Jew and 
Christian alike, and there was no w'ay back into the narrowness and 
isolation forced upon the Jews in the Middle Ages* Here and there 
emerges a name of a Jcw'jsh artist assodaicd wath some unusual achieve¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile in the East, too^ there w'ere stirrings* In the medieval 
period, Western artistic trends had been carried eastward and synagogues 
of Wormsj Regensburg and Cracow were built upon the same scheme. 
During the Renaissance, Italy began to export to the whole European 
continent architects, masons, painters, sculptors, many of whom went to 
Poland and Russia; some occasionally built or remodeled a synagogue. 
From the blending of these Italian infiuenccs with native elements in the 
Carpathian region, the Ukraine, Lithuania and White Russia, a Jewish 
folk art developed, which after the Chmiclnicki pogrom (16+S) was carried 
by emigrants from Eastern Europe back to the West.^® Medieval animal 
decoration was revived in modest country synagogues of the East In terms 
of a provincial Aarofu^. This was actually a survival of a tradition, some 
links of which were lost. Folk art has a Jong memorj . In this Eastern 
European synagogue decoration we meet the biblical leviathan, the 
A&Aemoit the hieratic eagle, the fabulous snake of medieval descent, the 
unicorn familiar from Hebrew illuminated manuscripts in the West as 
well as from Christian art, the four animals from Pirk^ and the view 
of the restored Jerusalem. Regardless of the origin of these pictorial 
devices—from peasant folk art, imported Oriental textiles, engravings and 
woodcuts from West and East—the common source of this imEigery was 
the prayer book, with Us traditional symbolism. 
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In a period, then, when Jewish art in central Europe stagnated, a 
new wave of folklore and artistic conceptions from the East was driven to 
Moravia, Hungary and farther westward down to the Fuerth region 
w'here, scattered in villages and townlets, lived the renuiant of German 
Jewry, 

In the seventeenth century there emerged the free republic of Holland, 
whereto Jews, Sephardic and Ashkenatic, flocked seeking refuge from 
religious persecution.'**'* Amsterdam superseded the Italian centers of 
Hebrew printing, and It was again through the medium of the book that 
Jewish art received its new stimulus. 

The Marranos from Portugal, who in Holland returned to their old 
faith, had a more liberal conception of art, and because of their higher 
Jiving standard there w'as among them a certain need for outer display. 
Family portraits belonged to the amenities of life; and we sec Jews 
portrayed by Dutch artists. 

Jewish artists soon began to attempt portraiture also, and it was charac¬ 
teristic of their background that their first attempts in portraiture were 
Intended for books. Thus, in the seventeenth century appear author por¬ 
traits, designed and sometimes engraved as well by Jews for frontispieces. 
To be sure, these were portraits of scholars and community leaders. We 
would hardly expect portraits of women or children in such a dignified and 
serious company. However, Aaron Chaves, much ahead of his time, 
designed in the second half of the seventeenth century a portrait of Daniel 
Levi Barrios with his wife, son and daughter, ivhich w’as to be appended 
to a poetical paraphrase of the Hible written by Barrios.'** The portrait "was 
allegorical and the text was only a wrsbn of the Bible; ncverthele^, the 
Portuguese community of Amsterdam refused to give its approbation to 
the publication of the book. 

The Ashkenazim were even more particular about portraits. The portrait 
of Kabbi Zebi Ashkenazi in the eighteenth century had to be diawm 
clandestinely, w'ithout the rabbi's knowledge. His son. Rabbi Jacob Emden, 
had serious misgivings about this portrait- He also disapproved of the 
portrait medal cast for Elcazar Shmelka, the -Ashkenazic rabbi of Amster¬ 
dam.®® As late as 1837 Rabbi Akiba Eger in Posen had to be portrayed 
clandesdnely.®^ liow'cvcr, there was a great demand for portraits of 
prominent rabbis. Whether Adamus Wagner’s portrait of Rabbi Jonathan 
Eybeschuetz (d, 1767), signed and dated 177O, was painted after a draw¬ 
ing from life we do not know. The portrait was exhibited in the Aldba 
Eger Exhibition in Berlin in i937-''' The well-known engraving is a 
slightly modified version of that portrait. Among others the engraved 
portrait of Rabbi Ezekiel Landau (d. 1793 ) should be mentioned. 
Engravings were later superseded by lithographs. The Jewish Museum In 
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Berlin had one of the largest collections of portraits of rabbis and schoJars, 
some of considerable artistic value. 

The Sephardic community In Amsterdam may be regarded as having 
practically initiated that type of portraiture among Jews, although some 
attempts had already been made in Italy. After aJl^ Salom Italia, who 
engraved portraits of J. J. A. Leon Tcmplo [Jacob Jehudah Leone]“ 
and of Manasseh ben Israel, came to Holland from Italy, In Amsterdam 
there was a larger field and a greater demand to tempt an artist. 

The Ashkenazic community of Amsterdam, more concerned with 
reli^ous needs, produced a new illustrated Hag^a which was to play a 
considerable part in the development of Jewish folk art. Compiled for the 
Ashkenazic and Sephardic ritual, this Haggada was published in 1695 
under the patronage of Moses Wesel, an Ashkenazic Jew. The engravings 
were picked from the immense work of Matthaeus Mcrian of Basel, who 
had illustrated a Luth er Bible and other popular publications,** Children 
particularly delighted in the many-figured and lively pictures, and it is 
noteworthy that for Goethe and Heine the Merian pictures were associated 
w'ith the most cherished childhood memories. However, Heine knew them 
only from his Haggada—a handwritten and hand-painted version of the 
Amsterdam Haggada. He never suspected their origin. It is worth reading 
what he says about those lovely pictures, in his Rabbi of Baeharach. 
Executed in 1733 by Moses Judah Loeb, son of Benjamin Wolf Broda 
from Trebitscli, Moravia, this Haggada was dedicated to Lazarus von 
Gcldcrn, Heinrich Heinc^s great-grandfather “ (The Haggada was in the 
posscsi^on of Dr, Heinz Frank in Amsterdam, a refugee from Cologne, 
when I saw it in 1936.) 

The von Geldern Haggada is one of the numerous versions of the 
Amsterdam print, produced in the eighteenth century. The artists hailed 
mostly from Moravia, Bohemia and Hungary, In simplifying the com¬ 
position of the scenes, Judaizing the facial types and costumes, these 
artists added a popular, provincial flavor to the pictures. Never blindly 
copying their model, they often introduced scenes or traits of their own 
inventioJi, thus expanding the picture cycle and adapting it to the tastes 
and fashions of their own generation. Therefore, those eighteenth^entury 
versions of the Amsterdam Haggada, neatly copied on parchment ajid 
illustrated with brightly gouache miniatures, have to be evaluated on their 
own merit. They offer a remarkable attempt to depict the “Jewish scene." 
They are in fact the first Jewish genre pictures created by Jewish artists 
domestic interiors enlivened with a pot of flowers on the window sill and a 
bird In the cage, showing charming women, lovely children, men, old 
and young, gathered around a table, scenes not borrowed from Mcrian 
nor necessarily original inventions, yet ably compiled and sometimes 
exquisitely painted. 
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With these self-taiight, obscure, provincial painters the puritanic spell 
was broken and Jewish art was at last liberated from its limitations imposed 
by history rather than 

The painters born on the threshold of the nineteenth centurj^,^® the 
miniature-portrait painter Jeremias Dairid Alexander Fiorino of Kasselj 
the well-known Morit2; Oppenheim who was active in Frankfort, and 
Eduard Magnus, born in Berlin^ all have $omething of the sweetness and 
lyricism of the Haggada painter of the eighteenth century, despite their 
formal training, the different background and broader outlook. Their 
subjects may be Jews or non-Jews; the painters do not engage in any 
ambitious projects likely to involve them in conflicting situations. 

With closer participation In the cultural life of their countries, however, 
Jewish artists began to join groups organized to carry out definite ideo¬ 
logical programs, such as the German Nazarene group in Home, adherence 
to which brought about the conversion of the painter brothers, Johannes 
and Philipp Veit, grandsons of Moses Mendelssohn. Eduard Bendemann^ 
who painted bibli^^ compositions In the classicist vein, also realized soon 
that he needed a larger audience than jews could offer and acted accord¬ 
ingly. 

The problem of the Jewish artist was that of a man who cannot find an 
outlet for his activities within his ethnic group and sees himself drawn to 
the more powerful national audience. At. least in Germany, this meant, in 
the first half of the nineteenth centurj^, desertion of the ancestral faith. 

In Austria, Hungary, Poland and Russia things matured more slowly, 
and serious conflicts could be more easily avoided. In the second half of 
the centurj', we meet in these countries an art which caters to the tastes 
of a cultivated Jewish middle class. This art was dedicated to the Jewish 
motif, which, as the century wore on, l<Kt most of its lyrical character and 
struck a more bitter accent. 

It IS indicative of the social awareness of the promoters of Jewish art 
in Eastern Europe that a pupil of (he sculptor Mark Antokolski, the 
late Boris Schatz, set out to found in Palestine a school of arts and 
crafts, the Bezalcl School at Jerusalem. The idea of reactivating artistic 
crafts, metal and woodw'ork, rug weaving, embroidery and penmanship, 
had much in common w'ith the program of William Morris. Charac¬ 
teristically, the work of Abel Pann, the outstanding painter of the Bezalcl 
group, was dose in style to that of the English Pre-Raphaelites. Whatever 
the merits of the individual artists associated with the Bezalel movement, 
they laid the foundation for a freer and more creative art in the future. 

A Sephardic Jew, Camille Pissarro, a native of the Antilles, became 
In the seventies, in Paris, the first eitponent among Jews of an experimental 
type of art, a member of a small group of pioneers which coined its own 
vocabulary'. 
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Some people may see the significance of the impressionist movement 
started by Pissarro and hi$ friends in the dcheroization of man and the 
devaluation not only of ^Sstudio nudes,” but of subject matter in generalj 
others may see that significance in the abandoning of the academic prim 
cipjes of composition and the revolutionlsting of painting techniques. 

Vo the Jewish artist this movement meant a release from the sense of 
inferiority, from the constant awareness of his modest artistic heritage. 
Here at last was an art which did not claim a noble ancestry j it was a 
democratic art fitting into modern society, and an art in which the Jew was 
given a fair chance of achievement. And he accomplished a good deal. 

The generation that holds the field now, and which made its first 
appearance during the First World War, has found a stronger and more 
universal response than any previous generation. The Jewish artist, like 
the Jewish writer, addresses himself in our time to the world, to all men. 
And it would appear that with art surrendering its claim to divinity and 
exclusiveness, the fight is actually won—for it was this ckim to divimty 
which the Second Commandment had fought. 
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CHAPTER 31 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS TO MEDICINE 
By Arturo CastSgiioni 


It IS very difficult to consider Jewish nncdidne a chapter with a character 
all its own in the history of medicine in general.’^ Our sources for Jcvvish 
medldnc in antiquity are few and rare. There are available no medical 
writings which go tack to ancient times; there is not even a collection 
of medical prescriptions or medical stories such as we have for the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, The two works that are the sources for the study of 
Jewish history, the Bible and the Talmud, are chiefly books of laws in 
which medical subjects are dealt with only incidentally, only in so far as 
they concern the legislator. In the Talmud some laws on medical matters 
or problems are discussed, but always from the religious, moral or legal 
point of view’, and evidently medical men have not at all or rarely been 
consulted. The Rabbis had some general knowledge of medicine, and this 
w'as the basis for their judgment or their view's. 

Jewish medicine of antiquity, at least w'hat has come down to us in the 
texts of the sacred books, was dominated by the theocratic principle that 
governed the moral, social and political life of the people. It is ^sy to 
understand that this small people, which for centuries was subject to 
terrible wars, conquests and the influence of mighty neighbors, should in 
the evolution of its medicine also reveal the results of these circumstances. 
Unlike Egyptian or Greek medicine, therefore, Jewish medicine cannot 
be described as something distinctly itself. The first Jewish physicians of 
whose literarj' activity we know (seventh or eighth century c,e.) belonged 
to the world of Arab culture and wrote generally in Arabic, and the most 
andent medical work in Hebrew is a collection of prescriptions by the 
Jewish physician, Sabbatai ben Abraham Donnolo, who lived in Italy in 
the tenth century and wrote also a mystical commentary on the Book 
of Creation. 

It is even more difficult to speak of Jewish medicine in the period after 
the destruction of the Temple,'” when the bulk of the Jewish people liv^ 
in exile. A decisive influence in their medidne was surely the essenti^ 
character of their religion, and the law which constitutes its basis. This 
influence is manifest even in the evolution of the thought and activity of 
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the physician, of the hygienist, of the scholar. But the great evolution in 
medical science, the shift in the Greek schools from magic and dogmatic 
medicine to clinlcaJ medicine and the revolutionary' changes in medical 
doctrine and practice in recent times were not brought about by Jewish 
scholarsj nor did they play any characteristic role in this evolution. The 
sdence and scientific activity of the Jews became a part, sometimes more, 
sometimes less important, of the cultural life of the people in whose midst 
they lived. Single great scholani accomplished remarkable work, single 
schools had an important part in the education of scholars and practitioners^ 
it is, however, impcKsible to say that these scholars or these inHuences 
derived from a special character of the Jewish people or of the Jewish 
mind, and as such stimulated definite action In one or another direction* 
For many centuries the Jews were concentrated in the Mediterranean 
countries. Here their medicine had its most important development. A 
remarkable period of this development Is connected with the Arab conquest 
of the Mediterranean countries* The Jews were the great intermediaries 
of the Mediterranean j for centuries all commercial goods as well as the 
treasures of literature and science passed through their hatids. The Jewish 
physicians were philosophers and subtle reasoners, able practitioners, expert 
diagnosticians and excellent students of botany and pharmacology. They 
won mo^t important positions at the courts and as teachers, and from this 
time originate the fame they enjoyed and the role they played in the 
schools of the Renaissance, especially in Italy, France and Spain* In the 
following centuries, however, the battle of the European Jeu^s against 
persecutiart made their participation in scientific activities diSicult and 
often impossible. 

With the emancipation of the Jews in many European countries and the 
progressive internationalization of science, Jews became more active in 
medicine and other sciences but no longer did their w'ork have a peculiar 
character. In later times Jewish scholars held a prominent place as teachers 
and practitioners, and they made an important contribution to scientific 
progress. But this contribution cannot be distinguished from that of other 
great scholars with whom the Jews were in constant contact and from 
whom they adopted the fundamental concepts and systems of medlcine. 

We believe, therefore, that this chapter, which attempts to survey the 
role the Jews played in the history of medicine, may be divided into four 
parts. The first will be devoted to the medicine of the Bible and Talmud j 
the second, to the evolution of medidne among the Jews in the Middle 
Ages and their influence on Arabic medidnej the third, to the role Jewish 
scholars played in the schools of the preRenais^ce and Renaissance 
periods j and finally, a short account of medicine among the Jews iri the 
modern period. 

It is not our intention to write the history of the great physicians and 
scholars and to give their biographies: this has been done in many works 
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at different times and from different points of view. We shall try as far 
as possible to trace the history of the ideas, the evolution of medical 
thought, either as it was influenced by the Jews or as it exerted its influence 
on them, and to give a picture of the role the Jewish scholars and 
practitioners played In the history of medical science. 

The fundamental concept that distinguished the medicine of biblical 
Israel from that of all other ancient peoples is this: Scripture declares it 
as a basic doctrine that the One God is the source of life and health; He 
ts also, however, the source of all disease, which comes as a punishment 
and reproof. "1 kill, and I make alive; 1 have wounded, and 1 heal” 
(Deut. 32;39), The animistic concept, the belief in malignant demons, 
universally accepted among peoples in protohistoric times, was suppressed 
and all magical practices w'cre forbidden. This is the principle dearly 
expressed in all canonic books. 

The Jewish concept of pathology reveals, how'cver, the belief in a 
supernatural cause. Humbert states correctly that the origin of disease was 
attributed by the Jews equally to the Will of God, or to human 
malediction, or to a fault committed by ancestors (as in the threat of 
Divine punishment up to the third and fourth generations). As defenses 
against the hostile influence of mdividuals, prayers and spells were used. 
Sigmund Mowinckcl and Adolphe Lods have shown that many of the 
invocations of the Psalms are to be regarded as simple incantations, and 
that such curses as **r,et their eyes be darkened that they see not ■ ., Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the living^’ (6^:24^ 19) ^re procedures 
analogous in their form and scope to the magic preserved in the Assyro- 
Babylonian texts. According to the earliest narratives, it is not always the 
One God Who strikes. The plague is carried by an angel of God, who 
strikes 185,000 Assyrians in one night (11 Kings i 9 : 35 )' “destroyer” 
smites the firstborn of Egypt (Ex. 12:23) the ‘^adversary,” one of the 
Bentf EloMatf inflicts malignant ulcers on Job. Angels and malignant 
demons appear here and there in the sacred books; one of these demons 
devours the limbs of the dead (Job 18:13), 

The concept that tends to attribute chief importance to the blood and 
a preponderant role in general to the humors is of Sumerian origin. In 
Scripture, too, will be found the influence of the Egyptian pneumatic 
concept, that the spirit is the center of life (see Gen. 7:1- whose nostrils 
was the breath of the spirit of life”). 

In the development of the Jewish concept there is a manifest tendency 
and practical necessity to concentrate authority and power in the hands of 
the priestly caste, not because the priests are believed to possess by them¬ 
selves the power of healing but because they are the interpreters or 
intermediaries of the w'ill of the One God- 

Note the fundamental difference from the medicine of other peoples. 
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The Jewish priest never plays the role of a physicknj he gives his advice 
according to the religious Law and can heJp with his prayers. He may bCj 
and really is, an adviser and an expert friend, but he never believes or 
boasts that he is a healer. When King Asa consulted phyBrians instead of 
calling for the help of God through His priests he was promptly punished: 
he ‘‘slept with his fathers’* {II Chron. i6:ie, 13). 

According to this conception it is to God that the ^ck appeals for the 
cure of his ills; before Him man prostrates himself to invoke salvation. 
From the belief in the healing power of God followed the duty to obey 
all Divine precepts with a scrupulousness no less thorough than that of 
other nations in their use of magical prescriptions, and to carry out rules of 
sanitation with the same exactness and ferv’ld faith that had to accompany 
all religious practices. This was the cause for the rapid development of 
sanitary legislation, W'hat we may call the first codification of hygienic 
regulations, among the Jews. 

In this recognition of a supreme Divine law and in the abolition of magic 
beliefs and practices lies the importance of the monotheistic concept for 
the evolution of medicine in Israel. All the medical practices described in 
ancient Egyptian and Babylonian texts are originally magic practices, 
though they may sometimes be rooted in experience; they belong to the 
religious rites of strange gods and arc, therefore, forbidden to the people 
of Israel. Medicine is poorly represented in early Jewish literature because 
whenever the magic medicine of Babylonia and Egypt appeared in ancient 
Judea it was rigorously proscribed and suppressed, Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that in Israel, as among others, some of these practices persisted 
through the centuries, and it is interesting to see the traces of these practices 
in the biblical literature. In Scripture, however, they appear under a dif¬ 
ferent aspect; they are made compatible or at least not in conflict with the 
monotheistic concept. 

Traces of magic are evident in the following few examples; The snake 
was worshiped throughout the Orient as a healing god and was the object 
of a widespread magic cult; in the Bible he appears in the stories of the 
Garden of Eden and the brazen serpent. The persistence of this cult is 
proved by the fact that the serpent had to be destroyed by King Heickiah 
to prevent its worship. The B.ibylonian “Sabbath’* is quite likely connected 
with the magic concept familiar to all Oriental peoples of the unlucky 
number seven and its multiples. Circumcision was practiced among many 
primitive peoples and it can probably be explained as an attempt to sub¬ 
stitute some bloody rite for human sacrifice. The story of Abraham and 
Isaac in Gen. 22 is surely connected with the substitution of animal for 
human sacrifice. Circumcision was prescribed also in Egypt, but only for 
the priests and upper classes. In Judaism, however, as is repeatedly 
affirmed in the biblical text, the entire people are regarded as priests, 
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regardless of caste or claas} all regulations therefore are imposed equally 
upon ever^'one. 

The belief in the action of malignant demons (masculine, sfiedhti, 
feminine, IHit) which cause insanity, sore throat, asthma and many other 
ills was prevalent among the Jews. The application of pieces of prehment 
bearing biblical verses or exorcistic formulae was supposed to aid recovery. 
A man of God could transfer leprosy from one person to another (11 
Kings 5:27); with a number of charms the priest could “dry up the thigh 
and swell the stomach” of the sinful woman after he had made her drinlc 
the water in which had been immersed a curse written on a piece of parch¬ 
ment. In epidemics one could obtain relief by sacrificing the sinful person 
(II Sam. 21:5-6) j the prophet Elijah (1 Kings 17:21-22) brought a dead 
child back to life by breathing into its mouth, a rite similar to a Babylonian 
practice. The proceedings described in Leviticus 14 and the ceremony of 
the blood of the paschal lamb arc founded on analogous praakes 
elsewhere. 

In the course of time, after the general acceptance of monotheism, all 
these beliefs, traditions and customs tvere absorbed into and filtered through 
the moral and legislative system of Judaism and the theocratic principle 
definitely governed the moral, social and political life of the people and 
the evolution of its medicine. Thus the use of the phylacteries 
and the m^zuzot, originally ancient apotropaic rites, assumed the character 
of a religious law of moral importance. 

The concept of purity is of eminent importance in biblical legislation. 
Physical purity is put on a par with moral purity, and it is not admitted 
that heart and mind can be pure without cleanliness of the body. The aim 
of Jewish religious precepts, to which the hygienic regulations belong, is 
purity before Cod. Hygienic regulations were imposed on the people by 
law with the authority characteristic of Divine maxims and in the form 
of religious ceremonies. Some of these regulations existed also in Egypt 
and in Babylonia, where they had a magic character; but in the Bible the 
religious distinction between pure and impure is a standard for everyday 
life. Whoever becomes impure {tame} for whatever reason, whether he 
had committed an evil deed or had contracted a contagious disease, or 
had touched a corpse, could become pure {ta/tor) with the help of exactly 
prescribed practices in which bathing was of the greatest importanre. The 
hygienic law of impurity after contact with corpses, of women during and 
after the menstrual period, of those affected with gonorrhea and leprosy, 
arise from a purely religious concept. This originally mystic apparatus is 
important and soon assumes a symbolic character. David prays to G^: 
“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin” 
(I's. 51:4). The sinner is told: “For though thou wash thee with nitre, and 
take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before Me” (Jer. 2:22). 
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This rnakcs it ampJy clear that the practice of purification signified to the 
common mind also a cleansing of oneself from the sin of moral trans¬ 
gression. The well-known passage in the Psalms, “I will wash my hands In 
innocency*' (1616), takes on symbolic significance, and later the purifying 
bath is transformed into the symbolic baptism. 

No Jew could enter the Temple without being pure, that Is to say, 
without having first taken a bath if he had been in contact with impure 
persons or things or had done anything which made his body impure. 
Even before reading the Law, W'hich was regarded as a daily duty for 
every Jew, a bath had to be taken. The same rite was prescribed after every 
ejaculation. 

The people of Israel did not have profi^ional physicians, although an 
empirical medicine fiourished among the Jews as everywhere else. In 
ancient times there was no physician {rofhff) even on such occasions as 
that of embalming Jacob’s b^y. For embalming, Joseph called phj'sldans 
from Egypt. That 1 $ why we can derive only fragmentary Information on 
medical cures and medicines from the Bible. The prophets appear to have 
acted in some cases as wonder-healers, but it is evident that their healing 
activity vras closely connected with an Intense moral and religious 
suggestion. 

Later we find mention of physicians and ;ve learn that they enjoyed 
great esteem. Jesus, the son of Sirach {180 b.c.e.), says, “Honor the 
physician according to thy need of him with the honor due unto him 
because verily the Lord hath created him.” The physician is always con¬ 
sidered as the intermediary, working with the help and carrving out the 
Will of God. 

The JeiiVish physician who appears in the pages of the Talmud is not a 
specialist like the Egyptian medical men of whom Herodotus speaks. 
The physician of the Talmud prta>cribes cures for internal disrases, but he 
is also a surgeon who binds the patient on the tabic and has with him a 
bag which contains his instruments. He is able to heal wounds with herbs 
to give dietetic prescriptions and to give the patient a podon {samme dl- 
shinta) for indudng sleep during the operation (Baba Mezia 83b). He 
opens an abscess and, we arc also told, is able to open the skull with a 
trephine to operate on the brain and to dose the wound with the skin of a 
^uash (Tosefta Ohalot ^£). Amputation of limbs and of gangrenous parts 
is performed. The physician is expert in the treatment of fractures and it 
IS expected that he be ready to work with knife, plasters, bandages and 
internal remedies alike. 

Gynccolc^ral or obstettical interference of physidans was not admitted,'' 
but midwives {meyaUedet) played an important role. Some of them are 
quoted in the Bible; for instance, at the delivery of Rachel (Gen, 35:17) 
and of Tamar (Gen. 38*28). In the Mishna the midwife is called 
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hakamHf the ‘'wise woman,” like the femme of the French. Embry¬ 
otomy was also to be performed by a midwife if a surgeon could not be 
reached, but not by a pagan because she might kill the child. 

Unlike other legislations, the Jewish law holds the physician responsible 
only if he has intentionally hurt his patient, not if an error occurred. This 
is commented upon by Pardo, quoted by Preuss, with the observation that 
“if the physician should be made responsible for every mistake nobody 
W'ould follow this profession. The judgment and punishment are reserved 
to God.” 

There is a dear distinction in the Talmud between the physician, rofhe., 
and the bloodletter {ttmmiHt). The latter was considered a worker and had 
a very low social position. The Talmud regards him unfavorably: he can 
never become a leader of a community nor take part in the election of 
king nor High Priest- It may be noted that the profession Is despised also 
among the Arabs. Circumcision, the most frequent surgical operation, was 
generally practiced by the physician or by a specialist who was called 
msfiola, later mohel. Circumcision was a religious act of fundamental 
importance; it was, however, prescribed that children who w'ere sick or 
bleeders should not be circumcised. 

The anatomical knowledge in biblical and talmudtc literature was 
derived only from occasional inspection of corpses and from the citamina- 
tion of the internal organs of slaughtered animals in order to determine 
their condition. That human dissections should have been practiced in 
ancient times is very unlikely. The fear of hurting a corpse met) 

was certainly the most important reason making dissection impossible. Not 
even exhumation and inspection of the corpse was permitted. For the same 
reason embalming was forbidden. A similar attitude is responsible for the 
custom once general in Egypt of throwing stones at the embalmer as a 
punishment, after he had performed his work. It is, however, told of the 
pupils of Habbi Ishmacl (about lOo c.E.) that they boiled the corpse of a 
prostitute who had been condemned to death, in order to learn what was 
the number of bones in the human body (B. Bekorot 4.ja). This method 
of treating bones seems to have been usual in antiquity, and was expressly 
forbidden by Pope Boniface VIII in 1301. 

In his scholarly work, Preuss has giren an exhaustive summary of 
talmudic anatomy. We may only say briefly that the esophagus, the 
larynx, the trachea, the lungs, meninges and the genital organs are 
described, and the spleen, kldnep, liver, heart and intestines are often 
mentioned. Blood constitutes the vital principle; muscles are referred to 
as b&sar (flesh) and the tendons as giddim. The body was thought to have 
248 bones and 365 tendons. One bone called /aa, placed somewhere 
in the vertebral column, was believed to be the nucleus from which the 
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body would be reconstructed at the resurrection of the dead. This ossicle, 
which was said to be indestructible, was searched for by the anatomists of 
the Middle Ages without success. 

It may be noted that, according to the texts, the liver, the origin of the 
blood, is the most important organ and the center of life. The heart is not 
the center of the ciiruJation, but the scat of the soul (Aristotelian doctrine). 
The anatomical and physiological information about the brain is very 
poor. During sleep, the brain, they believed, could be removed without 
breaking any bones, through the nose or, according to the Talmud, through 
the auditive channel. 

The importance of dreams was generally accepted. R. Eleazar stated, 
‘There is no dream without significance,” and 11 . Hisda said, “A dream 
which is not interpreted is like a letter which is not read.” In general the 
opinion of the teachers is against this interpretation of dreams which, 
however, are given prominent place in the Bible and Talmud. Very 
interesting is a statement by R. Joshua b. Hananja that ail dreams can be 
realized according to their interpretation and that for any dream there 
are not less than twenty-four interpretations which may be correct. 

The popular view of etiology of diseases was analogous to that of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, The belief in the stars was widespread as was 
the belief in the influence of the evil eye {syym Ad-rd), which also is 
probably of Babylonian origin, and is widespread in our times, too, 
especially among the Mediterranean peoples. 

It was generally believed that a mortal disease lasted five days. In 
therapy the incantation {lahath) played an important part, but it was 
considered part of the occult practices of which no sign can be found in the 
Talmud. Amulets and charms were very much in use and were not 
forbidden, probably because this practice was too deeply rooted in the 
traditional belief of the people. What we know of the spread of epidemic 
diseases in biblical and later times proves that the idea of contagion, its 
dan^is and the need to overcome them by isolation was well known to the 
Semitic peoples. In the story (1 Sam, 5:1-2) of the capture of the Ark of 
the Covenant by the Philistines, who carried it to the temple of Dagon, 
is found the description of an epidemic of bubonic plague (their punish¬ 
ment for the desecration), and when the Philistines decided to return the 
Ark they offered at the same time a symbolic gift of five golden emerods 
and five golden mice to the God of Israel. Here is remarkable evidence of 
the importance attributed to rodents in the spread of the plague in very 
ancient times. In another epidemic (II Kings 19:35) we arc informed 
of the mortality caused when the angel of the Lord killed 185,000 of 
Sennacherib's soldiers (705-681 b.c.e.). In the story of this pestilence, 
which is referred to by Herodotus (II, 141), the rat also plays an 
important part. In fact, according to Egjptian tradition, the Assyrians were 
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decimated by the god Ptnh, who represented In the temple of Thebes 
with a rat in his hand. It is probable that the Importance attributed to 
animals as transmitters of disease also had a magic origin. 

Leprosy received considerable attention in the biblical l>ooks. The 
Hebrew word for leprosy is fsaraat. The number of writings on this subject 
and of commentaries on the thirteenth chapter of LevlticuS;^ where the 
diseases arc described, is so great that we may easily believe that many 
discussions took place in order to identify the disease. Ail the descriptions 
of the symptoms and of the sanitary measures justify the conclusion that 
leprosy is meant* Preuss closes his study on the subject with the statement 
that it is at least a probable identification: we have to admit, however, that 
the term was often used for other clinical phenomena such as psoriasis, 
eczema and various inflammations of the skin, perhaps even syphilis. The 
person suspected of being a leper was brought to the priestj if he found 
that the nega^ the affected place, w'as white and appeared to be deeper 
than the surrounding skin, he declared that it was really and that 

the patient was impure. Note that the symptomatic signs here quoted arc 
the same that the Arabian phj^idans, especially Avicenna, describe as 
characteristic of leprosy. It is the white sign, morphoea w^hlch is 

recognized as such plus the fact that the hair on the spot turns white. 

Among the other more frequent diseases in biblical times were dysentery, 
dropsy, apoplexy, and mental diseases like SauPs. That certain veneri^l 
diseases w'ere common in Judea is apparent from the strict hygienic 
regulation for those with an “issue” (gonorrhea?)* According to certain 
interpreters, the biblical account of the plague of Baal-Peor should be 
regarded as the storj^ of a syphilis epidemic as a result of the Hebrews* 
visit to the brothels of the Midianites. The terrible disease killed twenty- 
four thousand people* This Interpretation, howxveri is not at all suffidcntly 
proved* 

Other diseases like tAe/tim (universal eczema), the disease of Xing 
Hezcklah (pharj^nx abscess?), the raar&n (leprosj') are difficult to 
identify* The information ak^ut their symptoms, their course and their 
recover}^ h neither clear nor the same in the different accounts; only hypo- 
thetical suppositlons, therefore, can be advanced. 

The sect of the Essenes, which wtis formed about 150 b.c,e.,^ de&eir^es 
to be mentioned. The Esi^nes were Jews who lived a monastic life; they 
included the TA^apefi/&^ and HemeroB^p^isiSi and it seems that the 
former particularly practiced medktne in some mild form of suggestion. 
Some believe that the name *^^Essene” is derived from the Aramaic 
(he healed), corresponding to the Greek Therapeutae. In the therapy of the 
Essencs prayers and pious formulae were very important and we may 
compare this medidne with the Christian conventual medicine which 
arose in the Middle Ages at the time of the foundation of the monasteries* 
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The Esscnes were considered saints, wonder-healers who cured by faith 
and by words. They practiced medicine in order to perfect the soul and 
make it more accessible to Divine truth and Divine health. By conjuration 
they droc'e hostUe spirits out of the patient’s body. The Mishna (Bekorot 
4:4) refers to Tcudas, who vras acquainted with conditions in Alexandria 
as a worthy physician, and Josephus (De AttL Jud, VIII, a 15) describes 
the cure of a possessed person in the presence of the Emperor ^''cspasian 
by Elcazar, an Essene. A root allegedly recommended by King Solomon 
and endowed with healing properties was introduced into the nose of the 
sick man. The Essene pronounced the name of the wise king and a magic 
formula and the patient recovered. The laying on of hands was practiced 
and amulets were used. 

It is interesting to note that in the Talmud some animal products, in 
some kind of primitive opotherapy of magical origin, are prescribed. A 
man bitten by a mad dog w'as given the omentum of the dog to eat} parts 
of the liver and the spleen of animals were prescribed for diseases of that 
organ. 

From many biblical pass^cs it is clear that the art of the apothecary 
was not unknowm to the ancient Hebrews. In Ex, 30:22-25 w'c read: “The 
Lord spoke unto Moses, saying, ‘Take thou also unto thee the chief 
spices, of flowing myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half 
so much, even tw'o hundred and fifty, and of stveet calamus two hundred 
and fifty and of cassia five hundred, after the shekel of the S.inctuary and 
of olive oil a hin. And thou shalt make it a holy anointing oil, a perfume 
compounded after the art of the perfumer,’ ” 

Mandrake also was a very popular remedy among the ancient Hebrews 
and it was generally believed to be useful in promoting conception (Gen. 
30:14). Nitre was employed as a cleansing agent and oil was used tg dress 
w'ounds, bruises and sores (Is, i:6>. Many remedies, especially ointments, 
are referred to by Roman authors as being used by Jews.® 

Jewish philosophers and physicians participated actively in the flourishing 
science of Alexandria and, at the time of the Ptolemies, enjoyed a great 
popularity. The Greeks were then inclined to admire these strange people 
and to accept them in the schools, in the public discussions, and in the 
professionsj but in the first century c.e. anti-Semidsm began to manifest 
itself and in the Christian empire it took on the form of a social persecution, 
despite the fact that Julius Caesar and the early Roman emperors followed 
the policy of the Hellenistic princes to patronize the Jews and grant them 
full liberty, Jews adopted Greek as their mother tongue and Jewish 
students inherited the intellectual legacy of Greece.'*'’ The inner conflict 
of the Jewish-Hellenistic intcllcctuai world is reflected in the work of 
Philo.®* 

Biblical-ialmudic literature permits us to trace the evolution of medical 
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chought among the Jews iFrom fundamental magical beliefs and con¬ 
ceptions common to all primitive peoples to an empirical and religions 
medicine. How great the influence of Greek medicine was is difHcuk to 
determine. The Talmud, as alreadj' observed, is a collection of discussions 
and of laws and their interpretation but not of medical doctrines. We 
ntaj.", therefore, pass only a general judgment on the practice of medicine 
and believe that the Jewish phj'sicians of those days accepted the diagnostic 
rules and therapeutic means prescribed by Greek medicine, but did not care 
too much for the clinical doctrines or the theoretical scientific explanations 
that were the characteristic elements of Greek science. Jewish phyriclans 
acknowledged the farts, but were cautious and skeptical in adopting 
doctrines which appeared to them heterodox from the point of view of 
their strong religious faith, whose central belief was expressed by the 
words of Divine revelation, “I am the Lord, that healeth thee” 
(Ex. 15:26). 

In his memorable speech at the International Medical Congress in Rome 
{1894) on “Morgagni and Anatomical Thought,” Rudolf Virchow said: 
“In the Middle Ages the Jews and the Arabs certainly had a definite 
influence on the progress of medical doctrine. Recent discoveries have 
brought to light Hebrew manuscripts which demonstrate with how great 
a diligence and scholarship the Jewish physician of the Middle Ages 
was active in the preservation and development of medical thought.” 

The role played by the Jews during the Arab conquests of the Mediter¬ 
ranean is an impressive one in the history of the Middle Ages and the 
pre-Renaissance.®" In contact with the Arabs, among ivhom they were 
respected phj'sicians, teachers and counselors, Jews w*ere perhaps the only 
aliens able to understand the language and the psychology of the people 
whose rictorious banners flew over southern Europe for six centuries. 
The Jew's enjoyed complete freedom in their professional and intellectual 
activity. They became the adrisers of sultan and caliph and once more 
played the historic role to which they seemed destined by the geographical 
position of their native country, and by their constant relations wth 
different races and creeds as a result of war, persecution, dispersion and 
exile. These events had surely given the Jews their peculiar orientation of 
thought, for they had to adjust themselves to different conditions, laws 
and customs, and to adopt or reject new beliefs. Theirs was the passionate 
derire to seek out the true and the best everywhere, as far as possible to 
placate hostile powers and conciliate opposing opinions. They were, or 
tried to be, according to the biblical prescription, the seekers and teachers 
of truth, always flghting with others and themselves for their beliefs. 1 bey 
w'erc acquainted w'ith Greek philosophy and medicine and had felt deeply 
the influence of the Alexandrian schools. To the Arabs, a people of 
Warriors and fanatic believers whose contact with W^estern civilisation was 
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A violent one at the outset, the Jews gave the first lessons in classic 
philosophy and science. 

At first not only difference in religion but also difference of language 
was the chief difficulty in the evolution of a Jewish medical literature. The 
Jews in the Diaspora used Hebrew in their writings, but always needed 
new words for their scientific vocabulary, These they took from the 
langu^c of the country they inhabited; and thus the glossaries or dic¬ 
tionaries arose. Later, however, when the Jews in exile forgot the Hebrew 
language, or used it only in their prayers and in their religious studies, it 
was neocssajy for the teacher and scholar who had to address a larger 
public to write in the language of the country; hence the fact that for the 
most part Jewish phpicians, among them the most illustrious like 
Maimontdes, wrote their medical works in Arabic. 

In the evolution of Arabic medicine, the study of classical medical 
authors went hand in hand with philosophy, and both subjects were 
entirely free from any religious influence. Thanks to the meticulous 
researches of Moritz Steinschneidcr, we now know how great was the 
service of Jewish translators to science. In their hands was the light of 
ancient scientific knowledge and by adding it to Arabic culture they saved 
Greek science for the Occident. The most important classical writings in 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics and medidne w'cre translated from 
Greek into Arabic, Hardly fifty )'ear^ after the conquest, a Babylonian 
Jew translated a medical work from Syrian into ArabicJ In the latter half 
of the seventh century Masarjawaih translated many medical texts. These 
were later retranslated by other Jewish scholars from Arabic into Hebrew 
and Latin. The activity of Jewish physicians among the Arabs had a 
dedsiw influence on the progress not only of Arabic but, later, of Western 
medicine also. 

Although the bulk of Jewish Arabic scholarship consisted of translation 
from and assimilation of Greek works, it did far more than that. They 
not only transmitted ancient knowledge, but also contributed to the crea¬ 
tion of new knowledge. 

The most remarkable Jewish medical writers were Isaac Israeli (850- 
950 C.E.) and M^s Maimonides (ii 5 j-jeo 4 ). The first was physician 
to the Caliph Obaid Allah and ivrote philosophical works on the elements. 
According to Harry Friedenwald, Israeli's medical works were the greatest 
contributions of Arabic Jewish physicians. His full name was Abu Yakub 
Ishak ibn Suleiman al Israeli, and his worb, soon translated into Hebrew 
and I^tin, had widespread fame. He was known among the Arabs as 
Israeli, in the Western medical world as Isaac Jude us. His worb were 
translated into Latin by Constantinus Africanus, the learned monk who 
was said to be of Jewish origin. Israeli's most famous boob, which arc 
frequently referred to as classics, and which served as textbooks at the 
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£choo] of S^IernOj were the books on Urine and Feverj the Opera Isaisd 
Judaei ^^fM^dkorum moT^sreka/* were published in Lacin in I.yons (1515)* 

Mo$cs Maimonides (Abu Imrani Musa ibn Mitimun), bom In Cordova 
m 1135, fled to Fez in 1148 because of the perscaiEtons by the Almohades^ 
later he went to Palestine and finally to Cairo, where he settled in 1165 
and soon became famous a^ philosopher and phj^ieJan. He the phy¬ 
sician of Saladin and his son, and head of the Jewish communitj^ of Egypt^ 
he died in i2Q4 and wzls^ buried in Tiberias, As George Sarton says, his 
influence w'as far reaching in space and time. He occupied a prominent 
place among the great thinkers of the Middle Ages and the forerunners of 
scientific medicine. That he was the greatest exponent of a new trend of 
thought is shown by the influence of his work on Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas. He practiced medicine with inteJIigent observation of 
his patients, with love and faith, and strictly followed the moral precepts 
of the Bible. His fame as a healer is still a living tradition throughout 
the Orient. Even today his synagogue in Cairo is considered an especially 
sacred shrine, the sick go there to pass the night in order to speed their 
recovery. And to hh tomb at Tiberias, on the shore of the Sea of Gen- 
ne$arctj a pilgrimage of the sick takes place even at the present timei Many 
places in different countries enjoy similar fame, but this is the only case in 
history where the physician himself is regarded, after hi$ death, as a 
wonder-healer. 

This is not the place to estimate the impoitartce of Maimonides as 
philosopher and religious writer.®* We may only say that his profound 
comprehension and fervid admiration of the scientific achievements of the 
Greek philosophers and physicians, and, on the other hand, his firm 
belief in the teachings of the Law, led him to attempt a conciliation be- 
tw'een Aristotle and the Bible. This is evident also in his medical works, 
in his fight a^lnst astrology and superstition, in his deep understanding 
of the importance of a psychological therapy, in his high conception of the 
duties of the physician. To understand and with a free mind to discuss 
new currents of thought without abandoning the laws and the traditional 
beliefs of the Jewish people t^used perpetual conflict in the soul of Jewish 
scholars at aJl times. In his stupendous activity as commentator of the 
sacred books, as revered judge in all religious problems, and at the same 
time as teacher and physician, Maimonides followed the example of the 
prophets and the great Rabbis. In the evolution of sdentific thought in 
the Mediterranean, which was the center of dvllizatlon for twenty 
centuries, the work of Moses Maimonides had a decisive influence. 

Among the distinguished medical translators we may mention the 
foDowing: Moses ibn Tibbon (■?. 12S3}, a Provcngil physician who trans¬ 
lated many works of Maimonides and Rhazesj Nathan Ha-Meati of Cento 
(Italy), who lived in Rome (1229-1283) and translated, among other 
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books, the Canon of Avicenna and the Aphorisms of Hippocrates with the 
Comtn^fUarU's of Galen. Hasdai Ibn Shaprut, minister to the caliph of 
G)rdova (c. 960), with the aid of a Greek monk translated Dioscorides 
into Arabic. 

Faraj ben Salim was one of the most prominent translators of the 
thirteenth century. He was very likely connected with the school of 
Salerno, and must have been in close touch with Charles of France, who 
ruled Sicily from 1166 to 1285. The Latin translation of the medical 
work by the Arabic Ali ibn Jazia, which was published In 1532, was 
dedicated to the king. Faraj was one of the first Jewish doctors to translate 
from the Arabic directly into Latin. (One of the most popular translators 
was Gerard of Cremona, w^ho put into Latin the Canon of Avicenna [a 
book w'hich vied in popularity with Aristotle^s and Galenas works 1 and 
the treatise on surgery by Abulcasis, which was w^idely read in the 
Occident until the end of the Renaissance.) The influence of Jewish 
physicians in Spain and their activity in the schools of southern France 
(Montpellier), perhaps also in the school of Salerno w^hich many Jew'ish 
Students attended, was of far-reaching importance. 

During the Middle Ages, w*hcn dogmatism and Scholasticism hampered 
the evolution of Western medicine, there occurred an interesting develop¬ 
ment in Jewish medicine- On the one hand, in certain circles mysticism 
began to be cultivated with a renewed vigor, and in the ZoAar^ the 
mj^tic^s Bible, so to speak, appeared its most significant expression. Else- 
w'here in the present work, the nature of the Zo/w is discussed.®* For our 
immediate purpose, however, and from one point of view, the w'ork may 
be described as a mystic-medical book- According to the ZoA^yr, the soul, 
invisible and imperceptible, has its scat above the cortex and governs life 
through the organs which are divided into tw^o regions separated by a 
“heaven,^* the diaphragm. Through channels the Divine grace flows to 
all parts of the body, but the function of the organs ceases when sin stops 
the flowing of grace. Different pulses are described and mystically con¬ 
nected with the four elements. A supreme importance is attributed to 
generation: mysticism and the erotic are closely connected, and each organ 
receives mystic significance* 

Another form of mystic medicine originated in the traditional trust of 
the devout in the counsel of holy men w^hose sayings have been preserved 
for centuries by pious Jews in the East and by the Hasidim* These mystical 
tendencies were not without influence on Jewish medicine: they intro¬ 
duced the medicine of the scKialled wonder Rabbis, w'ho were the revered 
advisers and medical counselors. Their cures, however, were generally 
limited to moral or hygienic prescriptions and to the use of certain prayers, 
formulae or cryptograms. The work of the wondcr-healers flourished 
whenever superstition or belief in the occult was rampant. Generally their 
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medical system was of only the mildest sortj its suggestive therapy was 
often educationaJj, always fantastic, but certainly not dangerous* 

Medicine among the Jews in Eastern Europe, especially in Poland, 
foUowed the same mysticism up to our time. In a book published by Jacob 
Koblenz (OfFenhach, 1788) many wonder remedies are recommended, 
among them incantation with formulae in Hebrew' and Yiddish* Through¬ 
out the Middle Ages certain prayers and biblical pa^ges were very 
popular as remedies. The Psalms were often prescribed as cure. In the 
Skimmus/i TeMlimj w^hich was often printed, we find passages which 
have to be recited to hasten delivery, passages for protection against eye 
diseases, against fever. Psalm 22:21 w'as believed to be especially efficacious 
against dogbite. 

In 1720 a book, Toledan Ad&mf published whose authors wxre said 
to be Elia baal Shem, Joel baal Shorn and Simha Rofe; the work contains 
a great number of cabbalistic prescriptions. The name iaal w^as given 
to those who w^ere believed to be cabbalistic wonder-healers. The most 
famous of them was the “Besht,” Israel baal Shem Tob, the founder of 
modern Hasidism, It is evident that a continuous line leads from the 
mystic therapy of the Essenes to the therapeutic system of the wonder 
practices popular in the East up to the pre^nt. 

In the schools of the Mediterranean countries, especially in Italy and 
Francej Jewnsh phy'i&icla^^s had always played an important role. The 
condition of the Jew's in the Middle Ages had been one of great hardship 
and persecution, their activities were restricted;, nevertheless, they had 
maintained an almost continuous line of medical practitioners, Fricden- 
w'ald, w^ho has written an interesting chapter on this period of Jewish 
medicine also, says that the history of the Jews In the Diaspora has been 
the longest in Italy, lasting over more than two thousand years. Already 
by the end of the fourth century c.e* the Jew-s had attained great promi¬ 
nence and many of them were official physicians, ^rfAk^rL Thereafter 
many church councils forbade Christians to call upon Jewish physicians 
or be medically treated by them. 

However, many exceptions were made. In li-so Pope Honorius 111 
took under his papal protection Azzachus Avembeiiist of Barcelona, Jew'ish 
court physician to the king of Aragon. Pope Martin IV had at his court 
a Jew^ish physician who was a pupil of Rabbi Nathan of Montpellier and 
his example w^ fallowed by many Popes. The attitude of the Popes 
toward the Jew varied at different timeSj but in general w'c can say that 
the Jewish phymians continued in their prominent position. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Jew^ish physicians enjoyed the 
protection of the rulers and great fame even in Catholic Spdn, One of^ 
these physicians was Judah Alfachar (d. i^ 35 )' had the title of N^i 
(Prince) at the court of Ferdinand 111 in Toledo, and held an important 
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position not only as physldarij but aJso as collector of revenues. j\nothcr 
was Sheshet Benveniste, physician and diplomat at the court of Aragon, 
with the same position and title. Jose Orabuena (fourteenth century) w^s 
the physician of the king of Nai-arre and for a long time the treasurer 
of the court* Both Samuel and Judah ibn Wakar wore physicians who 
enjoyed the confidence of the ruling family. 

In nfiany Italian cities, especially in Ferrara, Mantua^ and Genoa, many 
Spanish and Portuguese refugees were received and many Jewish physi¬ 
cians granted the privilege of practicing medicine. 

The part that Jewish scholars and teachers played in the old schools is 
an important one. According to Theodor PuKhmann, medicine was 
probably taught in the ancient Jewish academics of Tiberias, Sura and 
Pun’ibedita;^”* in general, however, medicine was learned by a student 
serving as apprentice to a physician. Sometimes schools of higher learning 
grew out of a private undertaking* Dr* Harry Friedenwald quotes a 
prospectus, published in 156+, by Ehvld Proven^ and his son Abraham, 
for a Jewish university to be established in Mantua where not only the 
sacred laws, but also I^tLn, logic, philosophy aiid mathematics were to be 
taught. Both father and son were physicians. It is not fcnow^n whether 
this project was realized, but we do know of an early Jewish school in 
Paris where medicine w-as taught; in the fourteenth century, it is said, 
this school rivaled the university. Many medieval rabies were physicians 
as well* The Gaon Hal In his Mora! AdmortUiamf about 1000 c.e*, urged 
the &tudy of medical writings/^' There were teachers w^ho had a large 
number of pupils and conducted private schools in which medicine also 
was taught. 

The school of Salerno plays an important role in the history of medical 
teachings. Salvatore De Renzi tells the well knowm story of its foundation 
by four physicians: a Greek, a Latin, an Arab and a Jew' (Elirtus), each 
teaching in his own language. This is almost certainly a legend, but it 
is probably founded on ancient tradition* The Je^-s played an important 
part in medical education at this timej Donnolo, who practiced medicine 
in the tenth century, enables US| as George Sarton sajTS, “to realise how the 
so-called school of Salerno gradually came into existence. Such men as 
Donnolo created in southern Italy that focus of medical syncretisms and 
eventually of medical teach ing.^^ 

Among the Salcrnian teachers Benvenutus Grassus (Grapheus) deserves 
to be mentioned* His book on ophthalmology', translated into English by 
Casey Wood of Chicago, very^ much sruditii and commented upon in the 
andent universities. Benvenutos is believed to have come from Jerusalem 
and is described by Sarton as the most famous non-Moslem oculist of 
medieval times. Julius Hirschberg believes that he was Jewish, and in a 
Parisiiiri codex his name reads V^u Raffed* This name, Hirschberg 

observes, is very likely only a slight change from the Elebrew Ha-RopA^, 
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His bookj oculh eoruf^qae ^gniuJhit&uj ef furh^ was the most popular 
Latin textbook on the subject, as is shown by the number of copies which 
have been preserved In Latin, English, French and Provencal (twenty-two 
manuscripts and eighteen printed editions)* It aJso had the distinction of 
being the first printed book on ophthalmology^ (Ferrara, 1474)* Benvenu- 
tus makes frequent reference to his own anatomical studies on the structure 
of the eye, and his books constituted a notable advance over the work of 
the Arabic authors* For five hundred years it was regarded as the classical 
text on ophthalmology. 

Salemlan uroscopy found in Isaac Judeus, whom we mentioned above, 
Ies dassic master* According to his book, the urine was carefully examined 
for color, density and content. For deducing some extremely important 
conclusions, the different kinds of clouds and precipitates which form after 
standing for a time were observed* Though this method had no diagnostic 
value, it was employed for centuries* 

In FrancCi in many cities near the Spanish border, where the influence 
of the Arabic Jewish physicians wa& more deeply felt, there were Jewish 
schools where medicine w'as taught. Pashi (Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac, 
1040-1 rt>5), born in Troyes, famous commentator of the Talmud, had a 
remarkable influence on scientific thought. At Lund there was a flourish¬ 
ing medical school w'here Judah Ibn Tibbon taught. These schcwls cer¬ 
tainly had an Influeiice on the University of Montpellier, which was 
perhaps as old as Salerno and for many centuries a leading medical school* 
Jean Astruc (1684-1766), who studied medicine in Paris and wrote a 
history of the medical school of MontpelJicr, stressed the importance of 
the Jeivi^h participation in the early years of the university* 

The fir^t Jewi&h teacher of Montpellier, Jacob ben Maklr ibn Tbbon 
(Prophadus Judeus), who lived from 1236 to according to 

Astruc, regent of the university for a long time. Among the outstanding 
Jewish doctors at Montpellier were the five doctors of the Saporta familvi 
the first of whom, Luis, came from Lerida in Spain, lived first in Arles, 
then in Avignon, and became professor at the faculty in Montpellier 
((506-1 ja9). He was Charles VllPs physician and died at the age of 106. 
His great-grandson Jean w'as graduated in 1572 and became professor in 
1577 o^nd vice<hancellor in 16OJ. The Saportas wTre Marranos^"* and for 
this reason were not admitted to municipal office. Friedenwald has sug¬ 
gested that Jean Astruc w"as also of Jewish origin. It is in any case interest¬ 
ing that the tradition of Jew'ish Instructors and thetr influence on the 
development of medical studies at Montpellier survived so long. In the 
hall of the faculty there is a plaque in honor of Nathan ben Zechariah, 
master of the medical school in the thirteenth century. 

After the Spanish victories and wnth the end of Arab domination in the 
Mediterranean, during the renaissance of art and science, the migra- 
don of the jew^s began* Among the Jews expelled from Spain W'crc 
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physicians and these nov went to the Orient, especially to Constantinople, 
and to Italy and France.**" 

The first universities were founded at the end of the thirteenth century; 
they were under the permanent supervision and control of the Catholic 
Chureh, and In 1431 the Council of Basel decreed that no Jew should 
receive a university degree. However, in many cases Jews were admitted 
as students to the medical schools, obtained a degree, and sometimes also 
were permitted to lecture. 

With the Bull of Pius IV (1565), it was decided that no Jew should be 
admitted to any examination for the doctorate. The Venetian Senate, 
however, eager to protect freedom of learning and teaching at Padua| 
named a p^urator who had the power to grant the degree regardless 
of the candidate’s religion. The non-Gatholies had recourse to the Counte 
Palatine, who had obtained the privilege of conferring academic degrees 
from the emperor. In f6i6 the Venetian Senate decreed the foundation 
of a collegium which conferred degrees by authority of the Venetian state. 
Padua had the largest numlxsr of Jewish students, not only from Italy, 
but Irom foreign countries. Ismar Elbogen, in his article on Padua in the 
Jeaiith Etieydofedia, says that from 1517 to 1619 eighty Jews obtained 
the medical degree at Padua, and that in the next century there were about 
150. At other universities, e,g., m Rome and Ferrara and Siena, Jewish 
mediral students were admitted and received their degrees. 

This is not the place to enumerate all the Jewish physicians who had 
a part in the history of the ancient univeraities. Some names should be 
given, however, particularly those whose works were very popular in the 
mcdi»j literature of the Renaissance and are still considered remarkable 
contributions to medical progress. 

Most interesting was Amatus f.usitanus, born in Gastello Branco, 
Portugal. Hi$ parents were Marranos, He studied medicine in Salamanca, 
went back to Lisbon and later left Portugal for Antwerp. His reputation 
was so great that he was invited by Duke Hercules d’Este H to occupy the 
chair of medicine at the University of Ferrara (15401547), He lectured 
on Hippocrates and Galen, enjoyed the friendship of colleagues and 
scholars and participated in the dissections performed by the famous 
anatomist Canano. He later went to Ancona, where he firiished his first 
CeMturia in 1549. Amatus v,as often called to other cities as consultant; 
in May, 1550, he was Invited to Rome to treat the newly elected Pope 
Julius III and later to attend the Pope’s nephew, the ruler of Ancona, 
He spent several months in Rome and was very successful. In April, 1551' 
he finished his Centura 11, which was dedicated to Cardinal d’Este, In 
H 5 i» he dedicated his translation of Dioscorides to the Senate of 
Ragusa, where he wished to be appointed as city physician. His life was 
extremely adventurous, and it may be cited as an example of the pcraecu- 
tion and the restrictions of Jews and Marranos at this time. In 1555 Pope 
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Paul IV was elected, and new decrees were promulgated forbidding 
Jewish physicians to treat Christian patients and ordering the yellow bodge 
for all Jews. The Inquisition began its ruthless program, a great number 
of Marranos were arrested and subjected to torture, many burned at the 
stake. The houx of Amaius was broken into and all valuables, including 
books and manuscripts, were looted. 

Amatus repaired to Pesaro, where the Duke of Urbino was very friendly 
toward the refugees; from there he went to Ragusa, where his fame was 
soon established. But the persecution was not yet ended. In r jS® be left 
Ragusa for Salonica, where he found a large practice, and wrote the 
Centurta VII. It is believed that he died in Ij6& of the plague that was 
raging in the city. His great work, the translation and comments on 
Dioscondes, was published in 15SJ and contaitied many criticisms of the 
book by Matthloli, a famous pharmacologist, who replied to the criticisms 
in a violent way. 

The medical writings of Amatus are interesting chiefly l^use they 
dte a great number of case histories, followed by discussion In the form 
of a dialogue between himself and other scholars. In therapy Amatus 
stressed the importance of proper diet and general hygiene; he dexribcs 
more than twenty surgical cases and made an important contribution to 
the surgical treatment of empyema. He reveaJs m all his work an extensive 
knowledge of medical literature and a fine power of observation. He was 
emphatic in his opposition to superstition and magical treatment. In the 
history of the discovery of the valves of the veins, Amatus, who worked 
in Ferrara with the famous anatomist Canano, played an impcirtant part- 

Another of the great physicians In the medicine of the Renaissance was 
Abraham ben Samuel 2 iacutus, also known as Diego Rodrigo, boim in 
Salamanca about 1452. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain he 
fled to Portugal and later to Tunis, where he was taken prisoner. He was 
not only a well-known physician, but also an author of astronomical and 
historical works of which the Alrnsn^ch Parpetuum and the Astralahe arc 
the best known. It is certain, that Vasco da Gama, the first navigator who 
made the voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, and had a long consul¬ 
tation with Zacuto before leaving, utilized his books during the naviga- 

His great-great-grandson, well known under the name or Zacutus 
Lusttanus, bom in Lisbon in 1575, took the doctor's degree in Salamanca 
in 1596 and went to Amsterdam in 1625- He published two interi^ting 
books of medical history, but he was considered chiefly as a great clinic^. 
He was one of the first to describe blackwater fever, and made an im¬ 
portant contribution to the knowledge of syphilis. His Opera Oiw>ffa were 
published in Lyons in two large volumes (16+2-11544) and were dedicated 
to Louis XIII of France. 

Jewish physicians were among the pioneers in the East Indies. The 
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most illustrious of this group was Garcia cb Orta^ born in chc last years 
of the fifteenth century in Elvas, TortugaL He studied medicine in 
Satamanca^ then became professor of logic in Lisbon and in 1534 finally 
sailed for India. He Jived in Goa^ where he carried on extensive study 
of medicinal herbs* His work, Collofuioj doj simplej e drogas e cousas 
medkiffis*!^ de Indian appeared in 1563 and was immediately recognized as 
the first and most important contribution to the knowledge of Indian flora. 
The Collo^uhs had a great influence on the study of tropical medicine and 
of pharmacology. Da Orta^s life ^'as one of great affliction: he was tried as 
a Marrano by the Inquisition^ but judgment we^s pronounced twelve years 
after his death. In Portuguese literature he Is recognized as a most distin¬ 
guished representative of the natural sciences. 

To the same group of medical pioneers in the East Indies belongs 
Crlsto’^’^l d^ 4 costa, a Marrano who ms born in Mozambique in about ly i5p 
H e embarked for India in 1568 and stayed there four years- He devoted 
himself to botanical studies and tried to complete the w^ork of his prede¬ 
cessor^ Garcia. 

Of medical importance in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
the family de Castro, of Spanish and Portuguese origin. Many physicians 
belonged to this family, the first, and one of the most distinguished, being 
Rodrigo de Castro (iJ50i6'27). He w'as the author of a book on gyne¬ 
cology, Dff Ufihersa Mt^Uehrium Medkhm (Cologne, 1603), w^hlcJi went 
through many editions. 

One of the physicians in this family deser\'es special mention. Orobio 
de Castro, born in Portugal in 1620, studied philosophy and medicine in 
Seville, became professor of philosophy and later took up medical practice. 
He was very well known and had a large family* He was denounced to 
the Inquisition by a servant, who had been whipped for stealing, and was 
thrown into prison and tortured. The story of his suffering, quoted by 
Friedenwald, Is found in the history of the Inquisition by Philipp van 
Limborch, who had it from Orobio^s own mouth: *-A linen garment was 
put over hh body and drawn so verj^ close on each side that it almost 
squeezed him to death. When he had overcome this torture and persisted 
In his refusal to confess, they tied his thumte so very tight that the blood 
spurted out from under the naiL^^ The whole procedure was repeated for 
a long time and alwaj's with new instruments* Finally he was condemned 
to perpetual banishment. He left Spain, went to Toulouse and then to 
Amsterdam, where he publicly reverted to Judaism, took the name Isaac 
and became one of the leaders of the community. 

From the Renaissance up to modern times^ that to the epoch of the 
Emandpation,^^^" Jewish physicians practiced medicine all over Europe, 
*as we have seen, in great numbers and often with successj however, cveiy^- 
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where, With the exception of Itdy, they were persecuted and interrupted 
in their activity. Some acquired great fame and were aJso phj'sicians and 
counselors to kings and princes^ sometimes they alHo had important posi¬ 
tions and special privileges; but these were always exceptional cases* In 
general their life was insecure and it was nor possible for them to have 
an important part in research and in teaching because admission to the 
great hospitals, the medical schools and general practices was either 
entirely forbidden or permiued only sporadically for short periods and 
under the protection of some tnlighceiicd ruler. 

In the seventeenth century, when religious struggles were raging In 
Germany, the Italian universities were the only ones where Jewish 
students could obtain the doctordegree. For a long rime Padua was the 
school to which they came from all countries of Europe. The first Jewish 
student, a certain Honaco^a, was inscribed in Padua’s medical school in 
1255. Elijah Dclmedigo (1460-1497) was one of the first among the 
famous Paduan professors; he taught also in Florence and Perugia, But it 
was in Ihe sixteenth or seventeenth century' that Jews from Germany,^ 
Austria and Poland flocked in great numbers to the university. For two 
centuries all Jewish doctors permitted to practice in Germany and Austria 
held their degrees from Padua- 

It was only in 1732, after the so<a]kd Act of Tolerance by the Emperor 
Joseph 11 of Austria, that Jewish students were admitted to the Austrian 
universities and as candidates for the doctor’s degree in the medical 
schools- However, even when other German universities—such as Gitisscn, 
Halle, Goettingen—opened their doors to the students It was very difficult 
for them to be admitted to the academic profession. Jewish doctors were 
often referred to as “Italian doctors” because most of them had studied 
in Italy, and it was only at the beginning of the nineteenth century' that 
a change occurred, that they were free to practice and were given the 
opportunity to become assistants and professors at the universities. 

In the nineteenth century, when emancipation of the Jews wa$ pro¬ 
claimed after the French Revolution, Jewish students began to attend 
universities in ever-increasing numbers, and their love for medical studies 
became intense. Although medical students and professionals faced all 
kinds of hardship, which made it difficult and sometimes impossible for a 
Jewish scholar to attain a chair at a university, many distinguished scholars 
appeared in every branch of medical science. 

It Is not the purpose of this chapter to list the names of all the eminent 
phj'sicians who exerted a decisive influence on medical progress. We wish 
merely to call to the attention of the reader the fact that some specialties, 
such immunology, clinical medicine, otology, ophthalmology' and 
psychiatry, seem to be the fields in which the talents of Jewish scholars 
were particukrly noteworthy. In all branches of medicine, however, we 
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find Je^ who are prominent.’^®* Especially in the German and Austrian 
uniyersihcs there was a growing number of Jewish teachers and students 
during the era of Enlightenment. In the first part of the nineteenth 
centuiy three outstanding scientists contributed to the prt^ess of clinical 
medicinei Moritz Heinrich Romberg (1795-1873), the founder of modern 
neuropathology who became professor in Berlin in 1838, Robert Remak 
(1815-1865), professor in Berlin (iS59)> the founder of microscopic 
anatomy of the nerves, and Ludwig Traube (1818-1876), who ranks among 
the greatest clinicians of the period. 

Jacob Henic (1S09-18S5) was among the most famous teachers at 
German universities. Already in 1840 he postulated the existence of micro¬ 
organisms as the cause of contagious diseases. Hermann Lebert (1813- 
1878), professor in Zurich (1853) and Breslau (1859), was among the 
first to use the microscope for pathologic-anatomical investigations. One 
of the greatest clinicians and briBiant teachers of the Vienna school was 
Heinrich von Bamberger (1821-1888), who taught in Vienna (1872) and 
was the teacher of Edmund von Neusser. His textbook on diseases of the 
heart is considered classic. Ludwig Llchtheim (1845-1928), professor in 
Berlin and Kocnigsberg, first described subcortical aphasia, which is named 
after himj Ottomar Roscnbach (1851-1907) was called to Berlin in 1893 
and described the reSex neurosis named after him, as well as the sign of 
Roscnbach. 

Oscar Minkowski (1858-1931) was the founder of modern metabolism 
research to which Adolf Magnus-Levy (b, 1865) brought an outstanding 
contribution. Georges Hayem was professor of clinical medicine in Paris 
(1893-1911) and first described the blood platelets (1878). 

In psychiatry Joseph Breuer (1842-1925) was, with Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1940), the founder of the revolutionary doctrine of psychoanalysis: 
certainly one of the most famous scientific teachings of the nineteenth 
centur)'. Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909) gave a new impulse to the study 
of delinquency' and his doctrine has had a mighty infiuenoe on legislation 
in modem times. Abraham A. Brill (1874-1948) of Columbia Universitv 
was the advocate of psychoanalyris in America and contributed to the d^ 
velopment of the doctrine. 

In pediatrics Edward Heinrich Henoch (1820-1910) and Heinrich 
Finkelstein (b. 1865) were leaders in the progress of modem pediatrics 
in Germany; Max Kassowitz (1842-1913) did basic work on hereditary 
syphilis and rickets; Bela Schick (b. 1877) is universally known for 
research In the fields of diphtheria and scarlet fever. The pioneer of 
pediatrics in America was Abraham Jacobi (1830-1919), and among 
prominent American pediatricians are men like Isaac Arthur Abt (b, 1867), 
professor at Northwestern University; Abraham Levinson, with his studies 
on cerebral spinal Ouid; Henry Koplik (1858-1927), the founder of a 
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Children’s Pavilion at the Me. Sinai Hospital in New York, discoverer 
(1S96) of the initial spots in measles (Koplik spots) j and Alfred Fabian 
Hess (1875-1933), with his splendid studies on rickets and scurvy. 

Among the founders of modern neurology were Moritz Benedikt (1835- 
1920) and Moritz Rosenthal (1833-18S9) of Vienna. Emil Redlii^ 
(1S65-1930) discovered the pupillar phenomenon that is named after him. 
Otto Marburg {b-1874) of Vienna and New York, pathology of the nervous 
system, Arnold Pick (iSjT-t924), with his investigations of the anatomy 
of the brain, and Ludwig Edinger (1855-1918) are considered among the 
most eminent research workers and teachers in this field. Hermann Op- 
penheim (1B56-1919) of Berlin was the first to give attention to post- 
traumatic neurosis. 

In dermatology and syphilology the names of the founders of the 
Viennese school of dermatology, Ferdinand von Hebra (lSl6-i88o) and 
Moritz Kaposi (Kobn) (1837-1902) immediately come to mind. Paul 
Gerson Unna (t85&'i929), professor in Hamburg, won great fame 
through his anatomical and biochemical works in the field of skin pa¬ 
thology. 

Among the great surgeons of the nineteenth century Anton Woelfler 
(1850-1917), a pupil of Billroth, was the first to perform gastroenter¬ 
ostomy (1881) - To the Vienna school belong also Robert Gersuny (c, 1844- 
1924) and Julius Schnitzlcr (1855-1939). James Israel (1848-1926) in 
Berlin was a leader in urologic surgery and in this field Otto Zuckerkandl 
(1861-1921) was an outstanding teacher, Mario Donati (b. 1879), professor 
of surgery at the University of Milan, is generally recognized as the lead¬ 
ing surgeon in Italy, 

Among the most distinguished gynecologists were Ernst Wertheim 
(1864-1920) and Joseph Halban (1870-1939), and more recently Bern- 
hard Zondek (b, 1891), whose name became famous through the Aschheim- 
Zondek reaction (1927). 

Among the great ophthalmologists are the names of Hermann Cohn 
(1838-1906), professor in Breslau, and Harry Friedenwald (b. 1864) of 
Baltimore who is well known also for his splendid work in medical history. 
A leader of scientific otology was Adam Politzer (1835-1920), professor 
in Vienna, founder of a famous school to which disciples came from all 
over the world, The best known among the pupils of the Vienna school 
were Heinrich Neumann (1873-1939) and Robert Bariny (b. 1876), pro¬ 
fessor at Upsala. Among the prominent representatives of laryngology 
are Karl Stoerk (1832-1899) of Vienna and his pupil M. Hajek {1861- 
1941), a brilliant surgeon who accomplished a fundamental work. Sir 
Feli>f Semon (i849-i92i) occupied an important rank among English 
laryngologists, 

M^ern physiology was enriched by the work of Rudolph Heidenhain 
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(1834-1897), Montz SchifF (1823-1896) of Fninkfqrt, professor in Flor¬ 
ence, and Jacques Lqeb of Chicago (1859-1924). Among the great research 
workers in general and experimental pathology were Salomon Strieker 
(1834-1898), professor of expcrimtmal pathology m \ 1 cnna, and Arthur 
Biedl (1869-1938), professor at the German university in Prague, whose 
book on endocrinology (igjo) is of fundamental importance. The revolu- 
tionaxj' current of thought that upset the fundamental conceptions in therapy 
\v:ls determined by three great scholars: Carl Welgcrt (1&45-1904), Paul 
Ehrlich (1854-1915) and August von Wassermann (1866-1925), Weigert 
introduced new staining methods and wrote a new page in the history 
of the patholo^ of the tissues^ Ehrlich discovered the doctrine of immuno- 
biological relations and was the founder of chemotherapy with the Introduc¬ 
tion of Salvarsan (1910) in the therapy of syphilis, marking a new era in 
the history of the struggle against that disease. Wassermann^s work on 
toxins and antitoxins vs-as one of the most important contributions to the 
science of immunity. The reaction that is named after him made his name 
famous. Still another^ Fernand Widal {1862-1929), is well known for the 
reaction of typhoid fever (1896). 

In 1908, together with Mecchnlkoff, Ehrlich received the Nobel Prize, 
Robert Barany received it in 1945, and Otto Meyerhof in 1923 for his 
work on the physiology' of the cell. In 1930 the prize was awarded to 
Karl Landsteiner of the Rockefeller Institute in New York for his discovery 
of the blood groups, and in 1931 to Otto Warburg for his work on the 
respiratory ferment* Otto Loewi of Grat^ and now of New York, received 
the prize in 1936 for his outstanding work in biochembtry. 

In the field of the history of medicine two great Je'irish scholars did 
very important work as teachers and leaders; Charles Singer (b, 1876)*'“ 
of London published a great number of studies on the history of medidne 
in antiquity and the Middle Ages, and was the leader of the modern 
English medical historical school, and Max Neuburger (1S68-1955), pro- 
fessor of the history of medicine in Vienna, then in London, brought a new 
impulse to historical studies with his classic book on the history of medidne, 
with the foundation of the institute for the history' of medidne in Vienna, 
and with a great number of historical works illustrating the relation be¬ 
tween the great school of Vienna and the progress of medicine m other 
countries* 

The consequences of the spread of anti-Semitism In the past decade and 
its terrifying development after the rise of Hitler in Germany, and of 
the occupation of so great a part of Europe by the victorious Nazi armies, 
are well knowm. Jewish professors and physicians who in all the occupied 
countries had held prominent positions were Jailed or exiled; the activity 
of the medica! schools in Germany, in Poland, in France, in Italy and in 
the Balkan countries was halted; the books of the Jewish scholars were 
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burned* It was a fight which threatened to destroy freedom of science and 
of opiniobut for many reasons it concentrated first on the Jews, their 
Jives and their activities as professionals and teachers* The end of the 
war with the victory of the United Nations has changed the situation, but 
the loss is irreparable. The work that was accomplished by Jews in the 
European countries was destroyed or wiped out* At the same time, how¬ 
ever, what had occurred in the Middle Ages was repeated. The persecuted 
Jews found a haven partly in Palestine, w'herc scientific medicine began to 
rise and flourish, partly in other countries, especially in the United States. 
Just as in the Renaissance Jewish scholars and physicians found a shelter 
in Italy and the possibility of learning and teaching in the Italian uni¬ 
versities, so during World War II a great number of them came from 
Germany and the occupied European countries to the United States and 
began here the reconstruction of their life and of thdr work. 

Once more, as in ancient times, during the struggles in the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries and the Arab conquests, the Jewish scholars have been 
the intermediaries of scientific thought between the East and the West 
and have upheld freedom of teaching and of learning. 

To summarize, then; The evolution of medical thought among Jews 
followed the line of development to be observed among other peoples, 
from mystic and magic to empiric and sacerdotal, with this important 
difference, that the moral and ethical influence of monotheism always 
predominated in Juda^m. The moral and sanitary laws assumed the 
character of leligtous prescriptions, and it was among the Jews that 
hygienic laws were imposed and accepted with the authority of divine 
commands. 

Despite long centuries of persecution in various countries, in two great 
epochs, during Arab supremacy in the Mediterranean and the Renai^ce 
in certain cities and under certain conditions, the study and practice of 
medicine flourished. This development of medical studies culminated in 
the nineteenth century after the Emancipation. In certain periods and 
regions, particularly In the Orient where Jews were segre^ted and 
hounded, the intensive cultivation of traditional mystical beliefs led to 
a development of mcdidnc like that of the Essenes, the cabbalists, the 
tiasidim. Note, however, that even when magical practices are suggested 
and accepted as an escape from misery, as an expression of hope in 
supernatural salvation, this magic Is always practiced with words and 
scripts, with formulae and sayings, and never degenerates into cruel or 
obscene acts-^ rather frequent and sometimes characteristic phenomenon 
among other peoples. The mystic medicine of the Jews always had a 
metaphysical, I might say a literary, character; it involved essentially a 
subtle discussion and interpretation of words and letters, symbolic signs 
and numbers. There is not a trace of black magic and its attendant practices 
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ijt the history of Jewish occult) suggestive medicine^ 

The history of niedidne among the Jews reflects the history of the 
Jewish people, its sufferings, its struggle for liberty and religious freedom^ 
In this distress the jew& return to the pure virtue of the faith that heals, 
and which represents the highest and last hope of sufferers. What contri¬ 
bution the Jews made to the science and practice of medidne was made 
through the centuries by thousands and thousands of believers, of scholars, 
of martyrs, of teachers and of humble practitioners, obedient to the moral 
law that constitutes the basis of the Jewish religion. They were inspired 
by a passionate desire for knowledge and longing for the truth. The Jews 
have been called the People of the Book: they have been in medicine as 
in many fields of intellectual activity diligent scholars, great searchers and 
learned teachers, able to command the respect and the esteem of their 
pupils and their patients even during the most difficult conditions of their 
own lives* 
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CHAPTER 32 


SCIENCE AND JUDAISM 
By Charles Singer 


I. The Greek Found at jons of Science 

Science has been defined as a search for judgments on which itriiversal 
assent is attainable. Nevertheless, despite this uni'vnersal element, there is a 
relation between science and certain particular phases of civilization. The 
association of science with Judaism is a special case of a general rule, for 
only in certain periods in the millennia of Jewish history and only in 
certain localities has there been scientific development. Association of 
sdence with Judaism has never been worldwide. In considering these 
speeb] occurrences we must often dwell on individual achievements; vet 
much more significance should be attached to those aspects of Jewish 
thought which have favored the growth of scientific Ideas. For this con^. 
summation we must await an adequate sociological history of the human 
vehicles of Judaism. 

The first step toward the scientific attitude must be the rcajiiation that 
Nature works in regular and ascertainable w'ays. Barbarous men, children, 
even animals, show trust in Nature, They behave as though confident that 
day will succeed night, that the moons will wax and wane, that summer 
heat will follow' winter cold, that the processes of life w'ill run in certain 
cycles. But to accept Nature's ways is very different from seeking system¬ 
atically to know her ways. That form of inquiry appears only late and is 
always exceptional. It is first clearly discernible among the Greeks of the 
sixth century b.c.e. Without some consideration of science among them 
its course among the Hebrews cannot be intelligible. 

The Greeks, it has often been remarked, had no sacred writings. The 
forwardness of their science contrasts with the backwardness of their 
religion. At a very early stage they concluded that the world is subject 
to laws that are ever further discoverable. This was the jchrt/ific idffa. 
Their science and ours grew out of it. 

Before the close of the sixth century b.c.e. Greek thinkei^ were seeking 
universal applications of conceptions derived from their science. Thev 
distinguished as a univereaj principle pAysis^ a word which survives in 
physics, pAyshtogy, physicat, and pAyskkti. Physis meant at first grow-th 
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or development, the essentia] element of all existence. This, it was seen, 
always follow's definite rules, notably those of development and dissolu¬ 
tion, coming into being and passing away, generation and corruption. By 
transference physis came to be regarded as this rule of change itself, and 
so something near to what we now call a twivrtil S^. 

As knowledge grew, natural laws were traced more widely. Men tried 
to discern what lay behind them. It was inevitable that some should see 
in these law's a common active element. Physis w'as thus given an inde¬ 
pendent existence. It wtis, in fact, more or less personified. Had the 
religion of the Greeks grown with their other actlviEies, physis would 
perhap have reached the rank of a god. 

The change in intellectual outlook initiated by Soemtes (470399 w.c.E,) 
was as fundamental as the spiritual revolution heralded by the Unknown 
Prophet of the last chapters of Isaiah. Socrates was skeptical as to the 
validity of all human knowledge, and his thought turned away from 
physical philosophy. His predecessors, concentrating on the physis of the 
sensible universe, had developed a system of physics. But his interest, like 
that of the Hebrew prophet, was in conduct, ^king guidance for right 
conduct he concluded that man's soul partook of the Divine. He rejected 
the whole structure of the physicists and regarded as futile all attempts 
“to pursue knowledge for its own sake"; instead he stressed “practical 
wisdom" {fhramsh)^ leading to right action. It w'as fhfottasis against 
fhysis. Phroncsis also tended to personification under various names. 

From the conflict between the followers of the Socratic revolution and 
the physical philosophers arose the main streams of Greek thought. One 
of them leads on to Plato and to the doctrhi^ of ideas. Its ultimate 
development was the complete indifference to worldly happenings of 
certain later “Ncoplatonists," The physical philosophy, on the other hand, 
often assumed dogmatic forms, as with the followers of Epicurus (342-170 
B.C.E,), the title in Rabbinic writings for the most refractory type of 
paganism. It is significant that both the Neoplatonic and Epicurean schools 
ultimately became inimical to science, while neither was friendly to current 
religion. The development of both science and religion is thus historically 
associated with other systems of thought which chose a middle way, For 
science this was the path of Aristotle and his successors which drew heavily 
on the physical philosophers. For religion it wa$ that of the great Judeo- 
Christian system of thought, which borrowed not a little from Neo¬ 
platonism. 

“That nothing,” says Aristotle in his MerapAyfw/, “comes to be out of 
that which is not, but everything out of that which is, is a doctrine common 
to nearly all the natural philosophers.” Only if this is so is investigation of 
the material universe worth while. Such a view would have found itself in 
immediate conflict w'lth a religion that had reached the coherent and vocal 
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level of that of the Hebrew's. As It was, the inevitable clash among the 
Greek-speaking peoples was deferred until their philosophy was confronted 
with Judco-Christian thought. 

But within the philosophic realm itself there was from the first a tension. 
As this increased it burst its bonds and ultimately brought ancient phi¬ 
losophy to an end. In a world in which, to use the phrase of Lucretius {c. 
6 o B.C.E.), “nothing is ever begotten of nothing by divine will,” it must 
be that all things act by rules inherent in everlasting matter. What, then, 
is left that is our real conscious selves? 

The question was variously answered. Christians and Jews, as well as 
those who hovered between the creeds of these, were in agreement in 
giving the answer—“man’s immortal soul,” But the Stoic, the most 
“religious” of the philosophic schools, could, like the Epicurean, only 
reply with the saintly emperor, Marcus Aurelius {c.e. 121-180): “Thou 
hast subsisted as part of the whole. Thou shaJt vanish into that which 
begat thee, or rather thou shalt be taken again unto its Seminal Reason, 
by process of change.” Such thinkers could take little interest In Nature. 
In our day men learn Nature’s ways to control her, but that time was not 
yet. Epicurus would have us know only so much about her as would 
remove all fear of supernatural interference. Stoic and Epicurean alike 
show a flagging scientific curiosity. Men were weary of the world. Why 
seek to know more of Nature, the pitiless, the tyrannical, the irresistible 
machine? It is better to forget her demonic nujesty. We are on the brink 
of the “Dark Ages.” Let us return, then, to the Hebrews and their ideas 
on Nature. 


2. The Biblicae, Concept of Nature 

The earlier parts of the Old Testament know nothing of natural law. 
Natural events, and especially the more dramatic and destructive, thunder 
and whirlwind, drought and flood, plague and famine, reveal God express¬ 
ing Himself. “The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; the God of 
Glory thundereth” (Ps. 29:3). Even in a less anthropomorphic setting 
natural events are still acts of Him: 

\Vho hath measured the waters in the hollow of His hand. 

And meted out heaven w'lth the span. 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure. 

And weighed the mountains in scales . .. ? 

1 form the light, and create darknessj 
1 make peace and create evil^ 

I am the Lord that doeth all these things. 
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Such work as Job of the fourth century B.CiE, shows a dehniie develop¬ 
ment* The author dwells on the wonder and intric^ of the rules by 
w^hich God governs His worJd* Hh world! If Job doe$ not comprehend 
themij how ca-n he hope to grasp their purpose? 

Dose thou guide the heavens to know the laws, 

Dost thou establish the dominion thereof in the earth? (Job 38:33*) 

These laws are invoked as proof of the power, wisdom and goodness of 
God^ for exactly the same reason as in the famous Bridgewa^^ Treatises 
of more than two thousand years laten The recognition of the natural 
laws in Job is an echo of the main preoccupation of Greek thinkers when 
the book was being written* 

In the later “Wisidom Hteraturc,” the contact with Greek thought ha^ 
become quite evident.**^ The general features of physical philosophy have 
been grasped and the concept of the relation of God to the material world 
has become modified. The laws of nature are now administered by the 
elusive Wisdom or the awesome Word {Memra}* 

The gracious form of the one or the stern features of the other are 
almost as difRcult to discern a$ those of PAytisy whom they both in piut 
resemble* Wisdom has divine attributes, being omni$cient and omnipresent. 
^‘She rcacheth from one end of the world to the other and ordereth all 
things aright” (Wisdom 8:1), The Word is specially responsible for the 
catastrophic events. ^'^Whik all things were in silence * * * Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from heaven ^ a fierce man of war and brought Thine 
unfeigned command as a sharp sword and filled all things with death” 
(Wisdom iS:12-i6). 

This new turn of thought has become sclf<onscioiis Md polemic. It 
is set against Greek physical philosophy, wherein various “first principles” 
had been adopted. Thales proposed “w'ater,” Heraclitus “fire,” Pythagoras 
the "circling stars,” Anaximenes "air^” other philotsophcrs a subtle world 
essence, or -fmeumay “winds,” while astrological science, coming in from 
Babylonia, claimed the actual complex mathematical order of the heavenly 
bodies as the motive power of all things* The Wisdom of Solomon, written 
by an orthodox Jew in Alexandria about 100 inveighs against aJl 

these: 

Surely vain w'ere all men jo thetr natures^ 
and without perception of God 

Who could notj from the good things that are seen, 
know Him that is* 

Neither by giving heed to the works 

did they recogni^ Him who hath wrought them, 
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But Either fire [Heraclitus] ^ or wind flhe Pnctimatists] 
or the swift air [Anaxiinenes]^ 

Or cirdiog stars I Pythagoras ], or raging water [Thales], 
or the lights of heaven [the astrologers] 

They deemed the gods which govern the world. 

{Wisdom 13:1-1) 

3* Nature in Later Jewish and Judeo-Christian Thought 

Much of the pseudcpigmphic and apocalyptic literature written by Jews 
of the later pre-Christian or first post-Christian centuries shows the same 
tendency. This may be traced in the Book of Jubilees, the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, the Book of Enoch, and the New Testament Book of Revela¬ 
tion. 

That this movement, even under philosophic guidance, became in¬ 
different to or contemptuous of scientific spirit is shown by the Alexandrian 
Jewish thinker Philo, contemporary of Jesus. His trend was Neoplatonic 
and away from the study of phenomena- He represents a separation of 
religious Judaism from an interest in phenomena, Judaism and physical 
philosophy have diverged completely.^ 

Philo was a conscious “philosopheri^ in the Greek sense. He betrays 
this in several wTiys not found in earlier Jewish writings. The biblical 
record and Rabbinic doctrine treat God as a separate and very personal 
existence outside the world, which He had produced by definite acts and 
continues to guide. But the God of the Hellenist Philo is w^ithout emo¬ 
tions or attributes and consequently without name—changele$Sj imper¬ 
ceptible by man, self-sufficierit, simply existent. This God of the Platonic 
idea could not act upon the world, or create or guide it, though He 
might $ct it going once and for alL The old Hebrew ^-iew was as in¬ 
compatible with that of Philo as with that of the Stoi^- 

Under these circumstances Philo resorted to a new form of an old 
device. He introduced an existence between God and the world* Physis, 
Phroncsis, Wisdom, the Word (Memra) were previous attempts. Phllo^s 
device was the Logos. They have now become a regular pantheon! Any of 
them must turn men^s thoughts away from phenomena. Logos and the 
Memra have other parallels in Rabbinic literature and their further 
development appears clear enough in the Gospel of St, John, in Acts and 
in other New Testament works. Science cannot live at close quartern with 
any of these divine emanations* Judeo-Christian thought lost interest in 
Nature and her phenomena. 

There was yet a further reason for the **flight from phenomena” in 
later Jewish as in early Christian thought. Since the Socratic revolution 
some Greek thinkers had regarded the material universe as essentially 
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without worth. They opposed Nom, mind, Soul or Spmt to Hyht Brute 
Matter. The idea of the worthlessness of the material world could be made 
to fit liebraic doctrine and the biblical story of the Fall of Man. The view' 
could and did thus enter Jewish and Judeo-Christian thought. Though 
Philo, like other early Jewish and Judco-Christtan writers, seeks to avoid 
the conduaon that the world is evil, his efforts, like theirs, are not very 
successful. His claim, like theirs, is verbal, not real. The “sins of the 
fleshbecame a theological commonplace which passed over naturally, 
along with the Logos, into Christian thought. It is a main theme of 
apocalyptic literature, Jewish, Christian and intermediate. 

Paul's teaching was greatly influenced by this idea, w'hich he extended 
to include a physical basis of sin. “We know that the Ijw is spiritual; 
but I am srnal, sold into the power of sin” (Rom. 7:1+). Christianity 
thus follow'ed Judaism in turning away from phenomena, if for an 
allegedly different reason, Paul does not conceal his contempt for Greek 
physical philosophy. It is not so much false as trivial and irrelevant and, 
before the fearful issue of salvation, therefore impious, 

Another common Judeo-Christian thought emphasized this contempt. 
The end of the world was at hand. Now in much Greek physical philos¬ 
ophy this world is one of a long scries. Its end is but the beginning of 
another like to it, re-formed from its “elements.” But in the Judeo- 
Christian conception the end of the world must involve the destruction of 
the elements themselves. “The day of the Lord will come as a thief. At that 
time the heavens will pass away with great violence and the ehimsvfs wnll be 
dissolved with heat, and the earth and the works that are in it will be burned 
up” (11 Pet. 3:10) [author's italics]. With that in mind who could regard 
phenomena? Belief in an imminent Messiah was as deadly for science as 
was the apocalyptic vision. The combination of the two was instantly fatal. 
“The day of the Lord” rang the death knell of Greek science. We see 
it most dramatically in that Jewish work in the New 'lestamcnt known as 
Revelation. Judaism, having approached the scientific view of the world, 
led or escorted Christianity in a retreat therefrom. Opportunity for reunion 
was not to come again to Judaism for a thousand years and to Christianity 
for longer. 


4. Nature in Rabbinic TtiouciiT 

Thus Jewish thought for the first nine centuries of the Christian era is 
almost entirely devoid of the scientific clement,'*^’ A certain amount of 
calendarial debate and discussion on we 11-worn lines of the physical bases of 
purity rules covers most of the area, Many have vainly searched the 
Talmud for evidence of scientific interest or scientific method. The 
excursions have been unfruitful. Those w'ho have written on science and 
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medicine In Rftbbinic literature have merely shewn that such studies 
have left some faint trace on Jewish life In talmudic times. What they have 
»ot shown is that science took ajiy part, either integral or incidental, in 
Rabbinic ihougAt. It could not have been otherwise. The basic conception of 
Torah is that every phase of kjiowledge must be brought into relation with 
or drawn from an existing and accepted sj-stem. Science can exist and 
even flourish iy the tide of any thought-world, religious, m)'Stic, even 
magic, but it cannot exist withitt any world but its own. Any attempt to 
force it to do so is rapidly fatal to it. While science could and later did 
develop in the same dvillaation as Torah, it could not and did not take 
root in a mind or a culture already fully occupied hy that concept. A 
quotation on natural law from the Talmud itself illustrates this incom¬ 
patibility or rather impossibility; 

**Givg ear, ys hetpvmt (Deut. 33:1), God said to Moses, *Say unto 
Israel; Consider the heavens which I naade to serve you, Have they ever 
failed in their duty! [lit,, changed their nature.] Does not the sun rise 
In the east and give light to the inhabitants of the earth? It rises and sets 
with regularity (Eccl. 1:5), nay, more, it rejoices in doing its Creator’s 
will (Ps. 19:^)*’ earth hear My mouth*! ^ords {Ibid.'). 

^Consider the earth which I created for your service. Has it ever changed 
lbs nature,^ Have you ever sown wheat, and has it yielded barley.^ Or does 
the cowf not thresh and plough? or the ass not bear his load and walk? 
Does not the sea observe the limits w'hich I have assigned to it? (Jer, 
5:22). If these have not changed their nature, these which, unlike you, 
were created neither for profit nor for loss; If, unlike you, when they do 
well, they receive no reward, if when they sin, they are not punished: 
they have no care for their sons and daughters, yet these have not changed 
their nature; but you if you do well, you receive reward, if you do evil, 
you receive punishment, and you have care for your sons and daughters. 
How much more ought you in no w'ise to change your characters? [i.e., 
from good to bad, in view of Deut. 32:5, ‘You have corrupted your¬ 
selves.’]”” 

Nature, as thus represented, elicits no curiosity and commands no more 
affection than a machine. There is no hint of the infinite variety and beauti¬ 
ful complexity of the physical world, still less of its exploration as a contin¬ 
ual delightful adventure. No scientific interest could be evinced by those 
whose lives were passed within the talmudic universe of discourse. Scores 
of Greek names occur in the Talmud, but not one Is of a man of science. 
Even Aristotle is unmentioned. Saadia Gaon (882-942), founder of 
Rabbinic philosophy,** who had read some Aristotelian works in Arabic, 
avoids naming him. The discussion of secular science was for many 
centuries resisted by Rabbinic authority. 

Philosophy and science ultimately obtained entry into Israel via Islam. 
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Christendom was some two hundred and fifty years behind Israel and 
received the gift largely through Israel. Science, having reached Israel, iiVas 
certainly seized upo'n and developed with astonishing vigor. Medicine was 
followed with particular zeal and success. On this point certain observations 
should be made on which we shall need to enlarge later.^ First, in the 
Middle Ages science among Jews was almost confined to the Medltcrra* 
nean area. Second, in Spain, where science first and mostly flourished among 
Jews, science obtained a foothold before talmudic studies came fully to 
occupy the Jewish Intellect. Third, Jewish devotion to medicine can be 
explained partly as surrogate for Jewish interest in conduct, partly as a 
way of livelihood for those interested in science, partly as a result of social 
pressure w*hich excluded Jews from other professions. There is, in fact, 
hardly a Jewish scientific personality before the nineteenth century that 
did not pmctice medicine. 

The question remains why within Judaism scientific interest declared 
itself only on certain occasions. These were (a) within Islam and neighbor¬ 
ing countries from the tenth to the thirteenth century with a trailing off 
into a mainly translatory period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth; (b) as 
part of the Mariano incident in the sixteenth century and (c) in north¬ 
western Europe for about a hundred years from shortly before the 
mid-nineteenth century. The answer must cover not only these phenomena 
but also certain others, notably the substantial absence of the scientific 
element within Judaism at other times and places, the late entry of ^ience 
into the Jewish orbit, the intensity of Jewish application to certain sciences, 
and the character of the non-Jewish cultures associated with the three 
main scientific outbursts among the Jewish people. Discussion of these 
matters is best deferred till the incidents themselves have been reviewed. 

5. Hebuew-Arabic Science 

Until the ninth century scientific interest Is hardly encountered in Jewish 
iiVrltlngs. Only the Eg}'pllan astronomer Masha alia (“What God wills,’' 
£, 770-820), known to Latins as Messahalla, has left any Impression on 
later ages. He was the first Jewish man of science (if he was a Jew) to 
write in Arabic, There is little evidence that before him Jews were espe¬ 
cially prominent even in medicine. The great scientific movement within 
Judaism arose as part of the renaissance of learning in the Arabic-speaking 
world. 

The Arabic language was cultivated by Jew-s as a consequence of the 
Saracen conquests. From the mid ninth century it was familiar to all who 
dwelt in Moslem lands. Arabic writing rapidly replaced Aramaic, which 
from about 300 c.e. till that time had been used for both secular and 
sacred purposes. For centuries scientific works were written by Jev."s in 
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Arabic. Yet while Jews spoke Arabic throughout the Iskuiic world they 
did not everywhere develop science. The overwhelming Jewish interest 
was talmudic throughout the Asiatic Arabic-speaking world. Science took 
no root there- But the Talmud did not effectively reach the West till the 
tenth century' and by then science was established among the Jews o£ 
Tunis and Egypt and was appearing in Spain. 

In Spain, Arabic continued in general use among Jeww, even in the 
Christian zonCj till the end of the twxdfth century^ Spanish Jew's preserved 
some living acquaintance with the language till the fourteenth century* 
Even then, w'hen Arabic had ceased to be spoken by Spanish Jew^Sj it 
still used for learned purposes by Western Jewish scholars. But from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century^ the output of origiiial literature in 
Arabic by Jews ceased to have value. Original scientiffc works in Hebrew', 
how*ever, continued to appear, while Jews were actively translating into 
Latin from both Arabic and Hebrew until the sixteenth cenimy. 

We must not expect in the Hebrew'-Arabic scientific literature that vast 
variety and range associated in the twentieth century with the word 
^^science.” The experimental and the biological sciences w'ere absent from 
the whole Western medieval scheme, both I^atin and Arabic* In effect we 
meet but three kinds of w^orks that can be called scientific: (a) cosmological, 
passing into philosophy, (b) mathematical often associated with astronomy 
and astrology, ^.nd (c) medical w^ith rare excursions into biology. 

Science of its very nature tends to become superannuated. The cosmology 
of the Middle Ages is now an interesting fos$il that has left some quaint 
remains in our language. But our own mathematical and medical systems 
are natural outgrowths of the mathematical and medical systems of the 
Latin Middle Ages, w'hich were in their turn not only influenced by the 
Hebrew-Arabic material but w'cre actually founded and based upon it and 
extended very^ little beyond it* The transmission of this material and its 
development were largely the work of Jews. Indeed, it is fair to present 
medieval European mathematics and medicine as special developments 
of the Hebrow-Arabte syiitem. The cosmological systems of the Latin 
Middle Ages also bear constantly the Impress of Jewish thoughts. 

fi* The Kairouas School, NiprrH and Tenth Centuries 

Of the departments in w'hich Jews have attained distinction, medicine 
comes first. The ancient Jewish contribution to hygiene, both social and 
individual, has often and rightly been stressed* But, although highly 
Important, It was not made by the scientific method or presented in the 
scientific spirit- Therefore, it does not concern us here. But during certain 
periods from the ninth century Jews have contributed to scientific medicine 
to a degree out of all proportion to their numbers. 
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This phenomenon is first obse;r\^able Sn Tunis under a local dynasty that 
ruled from Kairouan for niort; than a century from 800. One of these 
sultans invited to his capital the Eg:)'ptian Jewish (?) physician Isaac ibn 
Amram (d. 908). His writings show a definite scientific interest. He had 
Jewish pupils and a most distinguished Jewish successoTi Isaac ben Solomon 
Israeli (r. Sjj-t:. 9f5)j Isaac Judeus of the Latins. He is the first Jewish 
scientific figure whose life course is known* 

Isaac Judeus, like Isaac ben Amram, who was perhaps his teacher, was 
born in Egypt and like him may have received direct some remnant of the 
Greek scientific tradition of Alexandria, He practiced as an oculist in Egypt 
where he served the sovereign. Later at Kairouan he was physician to 
several of its rulers* A Moslem historian describes him as a man of the 
loftiest character and worthy of the highest respect, for, though much 
occupied about the court, he was quite indifferent to wealth and personal 
advancement. He lived childless and unmarried—a most unusual thing 
among medie^nil Mc^slems or Jews—and died at over a hundred* 

This able and saintly man wrote many philosophical treatises. That 
On introduced some of the favorite terms of the Latin Scho¬ 

lastics which they adopted from it. Isaac^s larger philosophic work expounds 
Aristotelian physics. Beside these he wrote On D't&iy On Urme^ On the 
Pulse^ On Simfles^ and above all his great book On Fevers. This lasti 
perhaps the best clinical treatise of the Middle Ages in any language, was 
widely read until the seventeenth century* 

Isaac’s medical works early influenced the Latin West. His pupiPs pupil 
was Constantine the African, who began life in a Jewish environment at 
Kairouan* When that citj^ was sacked by the Bedouins in 1057 he made his 
w'ay to Sicily* There he became the Oriental secretary of the Norman 
invader, Robert Guiscard, who afterw^ard conquered Salerno, in the shin 
of lEaly* At Salerno, alone in Christian Europe, there was the remnant of a 
medical school in the reawakening of w'hich Jew's had some part. Constan¬ 
tine spent the last ten years of his life as a monk at Monte Cisino, turning 
into Latin the wTitings of Isaac and of one of Isaac’s pupils. They were 
the first Arabic medical works to be translated into Latin and introduce 
the long supremacy of Hebrew-Arabic medEcine in Latin Europe* 

Isaac’s On Fevers wus, for cert tunes, the constant companion of cve^ 
European phy'sician and was, in fact, one of the most genuinely useful in 
his library* Isaac’s w'ork influenced the Persian Avicenna (987-1057)1 
w'hose vast Canon of Medirine wai^ and is extremely popular among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples. Through St certain of Isaac’s views can be traced 
throughout the world, for the Canon was early translated into every 
literary language, and several times into Hebrew* 

The centuries from the tenth to the tw'elfth arc the flowering time of 
the scientific movement Avithin western Islam. In this Jew's had a large 
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sharCi Science had ccpme to Spain tn the ninth centurj''^ when the life of 
Spanish Jews was still isolated from that of their fellow counlrj'men^ The 
entry of Jews into science openSj as might be expected^ with medicine. 

7. The Iberian' School, Tenth to Twelftii Cf^NTURiis 

Of medical waitings of classical antiquity the most popular, during the 
fir$t Christian millennium, was that Ow medico of the ^-isiatic- 

Greek Dioscorides (first century In 948 the ByTsantine emperor sent 

to the Spanish caliph a finely illustrated manuscript of this w'orfc. Since no 
one in Spain knew Greek the caliph asked the emperor for an interpreter. 
In 951 he sent him a learned monk Nicholas who gave open instruction 
In Greek at Cordova to many physicians and scholars. Among them was 
the Andalusian Jew, Hasdai ibn Shaprut (915-970).*^ He joined Nicholas 
in translating the Dioscorides manuscript into Arabic. These two were thus 
the first Westerners to introduce Greek writings directly to the Arabic- 
speaking world. Their version of Dioscorides still circulates in the Orient. 

Ibn Shaprut was a man of great and varied activity- The shift of the 
Jewish intellectual center from Babylonia to Spain came in his time and 
W'as largely his work. He is the first of the brilliant Jewi&h scientific 
school that lasted till the thirteenth century. He was also instrumental 
in establishing talmudic study in Spain (c, 945 )* 

A member of the scientific school initiated by Hasdai wa^ another 
Andalusian—Jonah ibn BikJarish (“man of Biclari^ or Valleclara) of 
Almeria. About 10Bo he produced a dictionary of drugs in Syriac, Persian, 
Greek, Latin and '^vulgar barbartan^^ (Spanish). It is the earliest of its 
kind. Jonah was one of the first Jewish scholars to learn Latin, which, 
it must be remembered, took wnth Christians the place of Hebrew with 
Jew^s, His knowledge of Greek probably reached him in a direct tradition 
from his fellow countryman and coreligionist ibn Shaprut. 

A very different figure was Jonah^s contemporary, Moses Sephardi. He 
was born in 1062 at Huesca in Aragon, then in Moslem handSp In 1096 
Pedro 1 recovered it for the Christians and It became the Aragonese capital. 
Pedro was succeeded in 11O4 by his brother Alfonso to whom Moses 
became physician. In I io6 Moses was baptized as Petrus^ Alfonsl (Alfonso^s 
Peter), Alfonso being godfather. He wrote two astronomical works and 
another which makes a plea for astronomical observation. Alfonsi visited 
England, became physician to Henry I, and was Intimate w'ith Walcher, 
prior of Malvern, an ardent astronomer. In 1120 WaJeher issued a work 
which introduces the use of degrees, minutes and seconds and contains 
certain exact observations. All arc in the Arabic manner and had evidently 
been learned from Alfonsi. This represents the first impact of Arabian 
learning in England. 

A figure as important for Jewish culture as Hasdai ibn Shaprut was the 
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Catalan Abraham bar Hiyy'a {d, r, 1150)1 known to the Latins as 
Savasorda, that is, Sahib si schurfs, of the policcj” which was his 

office. Until his time the Sephardic and the Ashkenazic Jews had been 
almost isolated from each other. They were in geographical but not social 
contact on the frontier between C,atalonia and Provence, In iirs these 
territories came under one ruler. Thus Savasorda could contact the 
Provencal Jews, among whom Arabic was unknown. To them he opened 
secular studies by translating Arabic scientific works into Hebrew. He was 
the first Arabic speaker to prepare w'orks specifically for a non^Arabic 
speaking audience. Writing always in Hebrew, he and his successors gave 
to that language a special interpretive value which it retained for 
centuries. His chief scientific work was an encyclopedia of mathematics, 
Hstronomy, optics and music. In it he urrotc: “I have not entered on this 
work of mv own wish or for my ow'n honor, but because in all the land of 
France there is no book on these sciences in the holy tongue. Therefore 
I have summarized what follows from the Arabic.” A treatise by him on 
practical geometry (i r 16) was translated into Latin by his friend Plato of 
Tivoli fji4.5) as the Libtfr gt^badorum. It is the first introduction of 
Arabic trigonometry' and mensuration to the Latin West and contains 
the oldest table of chords in a Latin work. It made a special impression on 
Leonardo of Pisa, the ablest mathematician of the Middle Ages, who 
embodied large sections of it in his Prsgihsl Geomeify (1120), 

Savasorda also left a treatise Ots the Form of the Earth which was 
turned into Latin and French. He wrote in 1123 the first Hebrew treatise 
devoted to the calendar and also Hebrew astronomical tables based on 
Ptolemy. His Scroll of the Revealcr is an extensive treatise on the courses 
of the star?, treating Arabic astronomy with understanding and acuteness. 
In it he concludes that the Messiah will come in 1358! Savasorda, with his 
Christian friend, Plato of Tivoli, translated at Barcelona a whole series of 
Hebrew and .Arabic works into Latin {1133- 1 * 45 )- The most important 
of them was Ptolemv^’s Quadtifsrtintm. 

The famous Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167)1 po^t and scholar, was 
born in Toledo. In 1140 his life was devastated by the conversion of his 
son to Islam. Thenceforth he led a wandering life, first in Italy, where he 
composed many works, and then in Provence, where he was enthusiastically 
received. In 1158 he went to London, where he wrote an account of the 
intellectual state of the Jews in England. After much journeying he died 
at CaJahorra in northern Spain. He has permanent importance as a fore¬ 
runner of biblical criticism, and Spinoza derived much from him. Ibn 
Ezra, seconded Savasorda in translating Arabic writing^i into Hebrew, thus 
opening secular literature to his coreligionists and especially to the Ash¬ 
kenazim outside Spain. His wanderings helped to distribute manuscripts 
of his works. 

Among Abraham ibn Ezra’s scientific achievements is the introduction. 
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into Hebrew science of a decimal system of numeration with place valiw 
for the integers. This he did through his commentary on al-Kwarizmi’s 
tables (Narbonne, ir6o). He made certain other real additions to mathe¬ 
matics, Several of his astrological treatises became extremely popular. 
Among the works that he translated into Hebrew from Arabic were two 
treatises on astrology by Messahalla (Lucca, [I48)> incidentally, Ibn Ezra 
provides some important information as to the passagie of the decimal place- 
value system front Indian to Arabic mathematics. 

The advent of Latin translations of Arabic scientific works aroused the 
emulation of f.atin Christians. A number sought a knowledge of Arabic. 
All worked with Jewish aid. The pioneer was Adelard of Bath (e. 1090- 
1150) who visited both Spain and the Sicilies. His great achievement is the 
Latin translation of the astronomical tables of al-Kwarizmi. They included 
a table of sines and, with Savasorda’s Liber embadorum of about the same 
date, introduced Arabic trigonometrj' to the Latin world. Adelard also made 
a version of Euclid. His popular Natural Question} is a compendium drawn 
from .Arabic sources and largely from a debased “Aristotelian” work. The 
French-Jewish scribe Bcrachiah Ha-Nakdan (Benedictus Punctator), who 
was in Oxford in 1194. translated it from Latin into Hebrew. It was the 
first work so treated. This Hebrew version has since been translated into 
English. Parts of it have thus passed from Greek into Syriac, from Syriac 
into Arabic, from Arabic into Latin, from Latin into Hebrew and from 
Hebrew into English! 

Throughout the medieval period the l.atin West was eagerly seeking 
the treasures of Arabic learning. Jews, as translators and interpreters, playxd 
an overwhelnung part in this effort. The best known of the native Spanish 
translators was Johannes Hispalensis, whose Arabic name, ibn Daud (ben 
David), was corrupted by the Schoolman into Avendcath (r. 1090-1165). 
He wa_s born at Toledo, soon after that city fell into Christian hands 
(1085). He translated a whole host of astronomical and astrological works, 
among them those of Albumasar (786-886) of Bagdad, of Omar ibn al- 
Farrushan (d. c. 933) the Persian, of Thabit ben Kurra (836-901) the 
“Sabian” of Harran, of Messahalla (d. 815) the Jew of Egypt, of Messa- 
halla's pupil Albohali (d. 835), of Alfraganus (d. c. 880) of Fargan in 
Transoxanta, and the CentHoqsikm of Ptolemy (c. 180). Avendcath pro¬ 
vided an appreciable proportion of the mathematical, astrological and as¬ 
tronomical Works in the medieval Latin library. 

Notable among .\vendeath^s versions was the pscudo-scicntlfic, pseudo- 
.Aristotelian Secrelum secretorum. This extremely popular work he pre¬ 
pared for a Spanish queen. There are copies and variants in hundreds of 
manuscripts in many languages, Hebrew included. It influenced serious 
scholars, and Uoger Bacon wrote a commentary on It. 

Most important of Avendeath’s translations is the l.iher Alffirhtui de 
praetka arisnietrka. This Is an elaboration by Avendcath of an elaboration 
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hy a Moslem writer of the work of the Persian Muhammad Ibo Musa 
al-Kwarizmi (fl. r, 830), In it our so-ealkd Arabk numericaJ notation, in 
which the digits depend on their position for theit^ value, is fully used in a 
Latin work for the first time* It i$ professedly based on Hindu knowledge* 
The **Arabic” numerals displace the clumsy Latin forms* The method was 
but slowly accepted* The whole of niodern mathematics may be s^ild to date 
from this translation but incorporation into our system was hardly complete 
until the SEXtccnth centur}% The word nlgorisfNi used in the Middle Ages 
for what we now call arithmetier conceals the name al-Kwarizmi, i*£?*| 
^^the man of Khiva.*' 

The most active translator from the Arabic was Gerard of Cremona 
{1114-r J 87)* As a young man he came to Toledo to acquire Arabic that he 
might read Ptolemy's Alimgesr^ He remained for life and superintended 
the translation of no less than seventy-one works, many, such as the C^r$oft 
of 0/ Avk^ymt^i of great length. He worked with a whole school 

of Arabic-speaking Jews and Christians. They translated many scientific 
w'orks bv Jews such as MessahaJIa and Isaac judeus^ Perhaps the oddest 
work from his schcM>l is that of “Akhandrius.” It k an astrological treatise 
which contains a numl^r of Hebrew words, h seems based on a very 
early pre-Arabic original showing remnants of the ancient classical astroU 
ogy. It may be the earliest scientific ivork of Jewish origin. 


8 . Maimomides* Secon’d Half of the TwiSLti 11 Centuily 

Contemporary with the tivclfth-century^ Jewish movement in science In 
Spain and the West there was In Africa a comparable activity, for which 
Jew& were almost entirely responsible. Several were physicians to the 
caliphs and published genuine clinical observations—a very' unusual thing 
at that time- The letter of one to Saladin (d. U93) has survived^ In¬ 
comparably the most important of this school was the great thinker 
Maimontdes, with Avhom Jewish philosophy culminates. 

Moses ben Maimon, called Maimontdes (1135-120+), w-as born at 
Cordova, and educated by a learned father and Arabic masters. When he 
was thirteen Cordova fell to the fanatical Almohadcs. Maimon ides fled 
.and, after wandering in Spain, Morocco and Palestine^ settled in Cairo 
(1155) where he passed the rest of his life. He was a very successful 
physician and was attached to the court* His w*orks, both medical and 
philosophical, became widely known, not only among Arabic-speaking 
peoples, but also among the Latins and Jews* He used Arabic for nearly 
all his workings. 

Maimonides held that there can be no conflict between truths discerned 
by reason and those inculcated by reve*aled religion. The former are to be 
sought primarily in the Aristotelian writings, the latter in the Torah. He 
was convinced that both written and oral Torah contain philosophical 
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material which harmonizes with Aristotle. We cm here discuss neither hts 
philosophical nor hb religious views,but we are concerned with his 
presentation of the structure of the world- This had a share in determining 
both Latin and Jewish beliefs. With certain closely similar schemes it 
provided the framework within which alone medieval science could 
develop. It is set forth in his Guide for PerpU^ced.^* 

The universe in the Maimonidean--Aristotelian system is spherical, with 
earth fixed in the center, and the heavens revolving round it. The matter 
of our world is composed of the four elements, earih, air, fire and water. 
These, however, are not seen in their pure form on our imperfect globe. 
Each has in it an admixture of the other three. The three lighter elements 
tend to range themselves in concentric hollow spheres around the spherical 
earth. Earth being heaviest is naturally lowest, that is, at the center. 
Remove it from the center and its natural motion is in a straight line toward 
its own place, that is, downward toward the center; hence gravity. Water 
is next heaviest; its natural place Is just above earth; like earth k tends 
toward the center. Above the water, which laves earth’s surface, Is the 
hollow sphere of air, concentric w'lth that of earth and water. The natural 
motion of air is opposite to that of earth and water, straight outward, that 
is, upward, toward the circumference of the world. It cannot, however, go 
beyond the sphere of the lightest and purest element fire. The natural place 
of this is outside the other elements but like air it tends outward, that is, 
upward. Fire, too, forms a hollow sphere, the Empyremu 

All things formed by combination of the elements in this our lower 
world are subject to generation and decay, hile nothing here is perma¬ 
nent, there is yet no annihilation, for all material change is but recom¬ 
bination of the four elements. Causes of all this generation and decay are 
the motions of the heavenly bodies that occupy spheres outside the sphere 
of the outermost clement. Lowest of these heavenly bodies ts the moon, 
next the other planets, next the fixed stars. The heavenly bodies are 
composed of a fifth substance, something purer than the elements, namely, 
the ^uititffffettce or etheT* Heavenly bodies differ from things composed 
of the four elements in that they are not subject to generation, save at the 
Creation, or to demy, save at the final consummation and then at God’s 
vrill. Their only change is moveittetit, but this mov-ement differs from that 
of things in our lower world and notably of the elements there. These 
have their natural movement of falling or rising in straight lines, but the 
heavenly bodies circle eternally round the center, for the circle is the 
perfect figure. They are set in a sens of concentric transparent spheres 
which revolve and carry them in their movement; 

?or ever singing as they shine 

The Hand, that made us is Divine. 
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The world thus pictured is finite in time as well as in space. God Himself 
set the outermost sphere in motion^ or rather is the eternal cause of its 
motion. Similarly each of the many circular motions^ of which the com- 
posite movements of the heavenly bodies are the resultant^ is produced by 
its own proper mover, which is pure form or spirit. Hence the absurdity of 
astrology, for it is these spirits, acting under Godj that cause the move¬ 
ments of the stars and not vstja* 

One aspect of the physics of Maimonides- affected scientific development- 
Maimonides perceived that the difference between belief in an eternal 
and belief in a created w'orld may ultimately be resolved into a difference 
between belief in impersonal mechanical law, as an explanation of the 
universe, and belief in an intelligent being acting wkh a particular design. 
Maimonides admits that Aristotle^s resolution of all motions below the 
lunar sphere in terms of an impersonal mechanical Jaw is successful- 
It is in the outer spheres that Aristotle fails, though need not follow 
Alaimonides into details of his failure- Yet, since outer and Inner spheres 
are intimately connected, failure in explaining the one Involves failure in 
the other. The mechanistic view of the world, w^hich excludes free willj 
miracle and efficacy of prayer, must, he claims, therefore be rejected- 

For the mechanistic hj'pothesis Maimonides substitutes the intelligent 
purpose and design so dear to the heart of Galen (130-2OO c.e.), physi¬ 
cian to the philosopher-emperor Marcus Aurelius c.e.). With 

the works of Galen, Maimonides, as a phj'sician, w^as very familiar- For 
MaiinontdeSj as for Galen, God’$ plan—is expressed in winral 

and continues to be directed by intelligence. That there W'ere rules of wide 
application in nature Maimonides fully realized^ that these rules depended 
for their worlting on certain underlying series of events he also accepted. 
But ultimately these rules depended, he held, on the action of an intelli¬ 
gence w^orking to Intelligible ends. By avoiding the enormous claims of 
Galen that these ends were wholly known or immediately discoverable by 
man, he leaves far more room for scientific discovery than doc$ Galen and 
far Jess room for the comparable claims of astrology. 

The actual scientific efforts of Maimonides do not compare in profundity 
with his philosophic studies. They can, perhaps, hardly be expected to 
exhibit great originalitj-^ quality to which his age attached a negative 
value—but they do nevertheless reveal him dearly as a highly competenti 
sensible, trusted and effective phj'siclan. He knew no Greek and relied 
entirely on Arabic versions of Galen and Aristotle and on Arabic writers 
who in their turn relied on Galen and Aristotle- His medical writings have 
exercised much influence on both Eastern and Western medicine. It is 
reasonable to daim for them that they kept Hebrew-Arabic medicine sane 
and levelheaded. Most of hh medic^ works have been translated into 
both Hebrew and Latin, 
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Maimonidcs must have been a very busy man. He thus describes his 
day’s work In a pleasant letter written in 1199, a vivid picture of the life 
of the best type of medieval physician: 

I dwell at f osiai but the sultan at Cairoj these places are two Sabbath 
days’ ioumey [about one mile and a half j from, each other. My duties to the 
sultan are very heavy, I have to visit him daily early In the morning; and 
when he or any of his children, or inmaies of his hatern, are indisposed 1 
dare not leave Cairo, hut must spend most of the day in the palace. If any 
of the royal officers fall sick, I must attend them. Hence 1 usually go to Cairo 
very early in the day, and can hardly return to Fostat until afternoon. Then 
I am tired and hungry. I find the antechambers filled with people, Jews and 
Gentiles, nobles and common people, judges and bailiffs, a mixed multitude, 
awaiting my return. 

1 dismount from my animal, wash, and beg my patients to bear with me 
while 1 cat, the only meal 1 take in the day. Then 1 attend to my patients, 
write prescriptions and directions for them. Patients come in and out till 
nightfall, and sometimes, I assure you, until two hours and more in the night. 
Sometimes 1 converse with and prescribe for them while lying down from 
sheer fatigue, and ivhen night falls I am so exhausted that 1 can scarcely 
speak. 

Thus none converse with me [on religious matters] except on the Sabbath. 
Then the whole congregation, or at least most of them, come to me after the 
morning service, when I advise them as to the work of the week. We study 
together a little until noon, when they leave. Some return and read with me 
after the afternoon service until evening prayers. Thus 1 spend the days, 
1 have related to you only a part of what you would see if you were to visit 
me. 

Late in the twelfth century' Maimonidcs received an inquiry from the 
Rabbis of Provence asking his views on astrology. He replied in Hebrew 
that he regarded it as superstition. This attitude was rare in the Middle 
Ages, for astrology then stood for rationalism. Astrology was therefore 
often condemned as impious but seldom for the reasons that Maimonidcs 
gave. Though he wrote no work on astronomy, his views on the subject 
can be trac^ in his other works. They were conservative, rejecting the 
doctrine of epicycles as contrary to the view of Aristode. 

Almost exactly contemporary with Maimonidcs was ibn Ruschd (ii'a6- 
1198) of Cordova, Averroes of the Latins. He held the office of a judge 
but studied and practiced medicine. He was a Moslem and his w'ritings 
earned him the bitter enmity of orthodox Moslems, just as those of 
Maimonidcs were long abhorrent to orthodox Jews. Averroes had immense 
influence on Jewish thought.'”* The opponents of Averroes regarded him 
as a judaizer. The general contents of his writings were similar to those 
of Maimonidcs though his opinions were very different. The works of 
Averroes, like those of Maimonidcs, were almost immediately translated 
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into Hcbrewr. The widely read Latin versions of Avcrrocs were rendered 
not from Arabic but from Hebrew, Averroan works and doctrine were for¬ 
bidden in the universities and regarded by the church as presenting the 
utmost spiritual danger. 

9. Proven^l and Sicilian Thanslatohs, Thirteenth Century 

The end of the twelfth century and the death of Maimonides (1204) 
saw the close of the brilliant period of Spanish and Egyptian Jewish 
science. There were several important figures in the centuries to come 
though none to measure by Hasdai ibn Shapmt, Abraham bar Hiyya and 
Maimonides, Nevertheless, the demand for translations from Arabic and 
Hebrew increased with the development of the universities. Jews played 
the main part in providing these. Why, then, did their original output fall 
in quality and quantity? 

The full answer is complex but the major factors are plain enough. The 
thirteenth centur>' was the great period of foundation of universities. Those 
at Palencia, Valladolid, Salamanca, Lerida and Coimbra in the Iberian 
Peninsula and, outside it, Paris, Montpellier, Salerno, Bologna, Padua, 
Naples, Rome, Oxford and Cambridge all began effectively in the thirteenth 
century^ Prom all these Jews were excluded. As the learned output of the 
universities rose, that of the Jews fell in relative importance, Jews were 
thrown back on their own resources. Moreover, the Inquisition was 
established in Spain and the position of Spanish Jews was steadily deteriorat¬ 
ing.*** The Jew's of Provence and Italy were losing such hold as they had 
on the .Arabic language. Outside the Mediterranean area secular science had 
hardly reached any Jewish group, Among the Ashkenaxim, outside France 
and Italy, taJmudic studies remained all-absorbing. The Golden Age of 
Jewish science was over. 

Prominent among the translators of the Silver Age were members of the 
Provencal family Bene Tibbon of Spanish origin. Samuel ben Judah ibn 
Tibbon (c'. of Lunel and Marseilles*** introduced Aristotle to 

Hebrew readers by his Hebrew version of the hdeteorolo^’^ from the 
>^bic. He made it at sea during a voyage from Alexandria (laii). He 
^ commentary on Galen, but be is chiefly remembered for 
his diffusion of the Maimonidean philosophy in the West and his develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrew philosophical language. 

Jacob Anatoli (c. 1194-1256) of Marseilles was a disciple and son-In-Iaw* 
of this ibn Tibbon. The Emperor Frederick U invited him to Naples 
(l 230 > where he possibly met Thomas Aquinas and certainly Michael 
Scot, Anatoli turned the work of Averroes into Hebrew and thus took 
the first step toward Averroistic heresy among both Jews and Latins. 
Equally influential was the help that he gave to Michael Scot (d. 1235) 
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i;o render into Latin a conflation of the great bioJogicd works of Aristode, 
the first work of and cut biological science that became available to the 
West, 

In the same region and period there worked the Sicilian Moses Farrathi 
(Ferrachius), He was specially employed as one of a band of Jewish 
translators by Charles of Anjou (1:220-1285). His great achievement is his 
Latin version (c* 1275) of the enormous Liki?r comifsetiSf a medical work 
by Rhazes (d, 932). Another Jewish Sicilian transJatoFj Mosca of Palermo, 
was engaged by Charles to learn Litin. He afterward translated a vetcri' 
nary work from Arabic- 

The most active of all the translators from Arabic into Hebrew 
Moses ben Samuel ibn Tibbon of Marseilles^ In addition to Aristotle^s 
philosophical works, he translated many mathematical and medlcai treatises 
including Geminus’s Iniroducfhi^ /o Astronomy (Naples, 

1246)1 Euclid^s (Montpellier, 1270) and Theodosius of Bi- 

thynia^s SpA^rica (Moncpellier, 1271), medical works by a pupil of Isaac 
Judeus 1259)1 Rhazes*s Anfidotary (1257), Avlccnna^s Cantkum (1260), 
and many others^ 


10. Castilian and Aragonese Astronomers and Cartographers, 
Thirteenth Century 

in Spain there were some noteworthy translations from Arabic in the 
thirteenth century^ Alfonso X of Castile (1252-1284), called ^^the Wise,^^ 
came to the throne when the transference of Eastern thought was very 
active. He directed the translation of some of thi$ material into the vernacu- 
Jar and so influenced the development of the Spanish language. He was 
himself an author, interested in philosophy and astronomy, and employed 
a number of Jewish translators. The most remarkable scientific work of his 
reign the so-called AlpAonAne taAlei. These lists of planetary move¬ 
ments are the basic documents of modern astronomy and continued in repute 
for centuries. They were prepared under the wise kingjs direct commarid 
between 1262 and 1272 by two learned Jews of Toledo, Judah ben Moses 
Cohenj a physician, and Isaac ben Sid, a synagogue precentor. They are 
based on Che tables of a Cordovan astronomer of the eleventh century 
and the last edition for practical use appeared at Madrid in 1641! They 
were consulted by Kepler and Galileo^ The tables on which they were 
based w^ere themselves rendered into Spanish by another Jewish translator 
for Alfonso X* 

The preface of the Alphonsinc tables tells that, since computed positions 
often differ from those observed, the king had collected instruments and 
directed obsen'ations to be taken at Toledo. The writers, Moses Cohen 
and Isaac Hazan, therefore obser^^ed the sun for him through an entire 
year^ particularly at the equinoxes and solstices, and at the middle cf the 
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signs of Taurus and Scorpio, Leo and Ai^uarius. They also observed con¬ 
junctions of planets both M-ith each other and with fixed stars, and took 
observations of lunar and solar eclipses. Both authors produced many 
other important astronomical, mathematical and mechanical works in 
Spanish, and constructed many astronomical instruments. 

Alfonso’s patronage of learning was copied by his neighbors, the 
monarchs of Aragon. The Jew Astruc Bonseiiior of Barcelona was secretan' 
Md interpreter to King Jaime I of Aragon (1208-1276) in his campaigns. 
His son Judah Bonsenior became interpreter to AJfonso III (reigned 
1265-1291) and Jaime II (reigned 1291-1327). In 1287 Alfonso III took 
hun on his expedition to Minorca. In 1294 Jaime II arranged that he 
review the translation into Spanish of all Arabic business documents. 

A scientific department in Aragon that was largely officered by Jews 
^ that of mapmaking. For Aragonese merchants sailing books of the 
Mediterranean known as fortolani were prepared. These contained descrip¬ 
tions of coasts, harbors, anchorages and so forth. Toward the end of the 
thirteenth century they began to be provided with charts. The ptrioUno 
maps give the outline of the Mediterranean and have the directions of and 
distances between different ports. The best were made in the island of 
Majorca, where an important school of Jewish mapmakers sprang up. 
They relied largely on the Arabic geographers. 

At Las Palmas in Majorca the Jew Cresques drew up in 1375 the 
first map that set forth the discoveries of ^larco Polo. This was sent as a 
^ft from the king of Aragon to Charles VI of France. Cresques long con¬ 
tinued^ his cartographical activities. In 1419 summoned to Portugal 

by Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), to assist in establishing an 
^tronomical observatory. 


ti- Rise of North Italian School, Thirteenth Centurv 

By the mid-thirteenth century the two original gates of entry of Arabic 
science into Europe-^the Spanish Peninsula and the Sicilies—^were ceasing 
to function. In the former, organized into Christian kingdoms, the vernac¬ 
ulars Catalan, Castilian and Portuguese began to be used even for learned 
^rposre. The cultural and political importance of the Sicilies was waning. 
The universities of north Italy and France had determined the intellectual 
centers of gravity. Islam was in retreat in the West, and at its heart had 
sustained the irreparable blow of the Mongol invasion and sack of Bagdad 
(1227). The grrat period of translation from the Arabic was past although 
the process continued for centuries. Yet the prestige in Europe of Arabian 
science was still undiminished. Padua had become an important medical 
sdux)!, linked to Venice, the portal of Eastern trade, and Paduan learning 
had stamped itself on the philosophical and medical thought of Italy and 
soon spread to Montpellier. 
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Jews were numerous at Padua and there one of them, Bonacosa, made 
the first important north Italian contribution to the library of ArabkT^tin 
medical translations, the Colligei (Arabic Kuiliyyiii^ ^^General [med' 
ical] rules”) of Averrocs (11^64). It was long studied at Padua and the 
last edition appeared there in 1560. It \eas tmnslated twice into Hebrew. 

Another product of the Paduan Jewish school w'as a Latin translation 
from the Hebrew version of the The^izir (xlrabic Tflyr/r, “Aid to 
health”), of the Spanish Moslem, Avenzoar (d. 1162), urntten for his 
friend Aver roes. It was w'idely read in Hebrew^, w'hence It was turned into 
Latin by the Jew Jacob of Capua, an immigrant from the south. He also 
rendered into Latin fram Hebrew the Hygiene of Maimonidcs^ and a book 
of Indian stories, the so-called KalHah This collection became 

extraordinarily w' 5 despread, largely through Jewish agency. It is said to 
have been translated into thirty-eight languages and to have passed into 
about one hundred and eight editions. The English version was derived 
from the Spanish, which was taken from Latin, which w.'a$ taken from 
Hebrew, w'hich was taken from Arabic, w'hkh w'as taken from Pehlavi, 
which \V2S taken from Sanskrit! 

Another strange document of the Paduan school is the mest popular 
of all the medieval books on remedies, the Carmties of “Mesue.” 

This is the name of a well-knowm Arabic medical writer, but the book is a 
compilation from the Hebrew. At the end of the thirteenth century one 
Samuel ben Jacob of Capua, son of the above, composed this drug list, or 
part of It, in Hebrew'. From this the Latin version was prepared. It became 
very popular and w'as printed scores of times, the last occasion being in 
15S1. It was the chief pharmaceutical w'ork of the Renaissance atid has 
influenced the modern pharmacopoeias, Including that of England. 

A translator who links north Italy w'lth north Spain and south France 
w'3s Abraham ben Shemtob of Tortosa, whose father, Shemtob ben Isaac of 
Marseilles, was a w'ell-known translator into Hebrew from Arabic* In 1290, 
with the Chrisdan Simon Cordo of Genoa, Abraham produced in Latin the 
popular drug list associated with the name of Serapion junhr* This 
mj'Sterious figure is unmentioned by the Arabic historians. He was in¬ 
vented, perhaps by Cordo and Abraham, to cover a work of miscellaneous 
Arabic and Hebrew origin* was frequently printed. It, too, has 

influenced the modern pharmacopoeias. The partnership between Cordo 
and Abraham Shemtob produced several other medicaJ traiislations. 

12, French CKRmiAs and Jewish Hebraists, Thirteemtu and 
Fourteenth Centuries 

In southern France, Jew's were particularly aaive in the practice of 
medicine, notably at Avignon. There were many Jewish physicians at 
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IVlontpcJlTcr, which had been a medictl center since the early twelfth 
Century. In the thirteenth century it received a new medical tradition from 
Bologna and Padua. In 1263 John of Brescia, who had migrated to Mont¬ 
pellier from Bologna, collaborated with the Jew Jacob ben Makir in 
translating from Arabic into Latin certain important astronomical tables. 

This Jacob ben Makir (d. 1308) was born at Marseilles, studied at the 
great talmudic seminary in Lunel, married the daughter of Moses ben 
Samuel ibn Tibbon and practiced actively as a physician at Montpellier. 
.After assisting John of Brescia he busied himself in presenting the philos¬ 
ophy of Maimonides in Hebrew. He is best known for a Hebrew work that 
he iVTote in 1288 on the astronomical quadrant, into which he introduced 
certain improvements. The form he advocated was known as the ‘‘Jewish 
quadrant” (ytiaiintus jutiakus). This important work was turned into Latin 
no less than three times, on the first occasion bv an Englishman, who wus 
making a stay at Montpellier about the year' 1308, and on the second 
wcaslon about 1314 by the Christian Hebraist Armengaud of Montpellier. 
The well-known surveying instrument usually called Jfacoi’j siag is 
probably named after this Jacob ben Makir. The first description of it 
that wc have is, how'ever, by his countryman and coreligionist Gersontdes. 
An Almsfidch of Jacob ben Makir was used by Dante in the Divtmi 
Commedh. 

Jacob ben Makir made many translations of scientific works from Arabic 
into Hebrew, such as Euclid’s Elements and Alhazein’s Astrottotny^ the 
works of Autolycus and of Menckus On the Sphere, and Aristotle’s De 
poriihus (tnimeliuftt and Ue ^eneretioHe eutmeVtum in the version of 
Avcitocs. His work was appreciated in both Xuitin and Hebrew circles and 
he is quoted by Copernicus and Kepler. 

With Jacob ben Makir is associated the equally accomplished Christian 
Hebraist and physician Armengaud Blasius of Montpellier (d. 1314). He 
rendered many Hebrew works into Latin including writings of Maimonides. 
He was always helped by Jacob ben Makir or by his pupils. In 130J, while 
at Barcelona in attendance on Jaime II of Aragon, he occupied his spare 
time in Latinizing from the Hebrew the very curious Cmtke of Avicenna 
and the medical work of Maimonides On the Treatment oj Poisonings His 
reliance on Hebrew rather than Arabic for these w'orks exemplifies a wide- 
^read practice in the Scholastic ages. The reciprocal relationship of Jacob 
^n Makir and Armengaud is typical and was much commoner in the later 
Middle Ages than appears on the surface. 

In 130J Armengaud was displaced in his attendance on Jaime II by 
.Arnald of Villanov'a (1235-1311), than whom few medieval figures would 
give a better opportunity' to a romantic writer. Arnald, after a youth of 
hardship, studied at Naples and Salerno, traveled in Italy, Sicily, France 
and Spain and taught at Montpellier. Both there and at Barcelona he was 
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associated w-ith Armcngaud. He was one of the earliest European alchemical 
writers and he also wrote voluminously on philosophical subjects in a heret¬ 
ical vein. He had some knowledge of both Hebrew and Arabic, and had 
ample access to those who had such knowledge. He was medical adviser 
to the i^pai court both at Rome and at Avignon, was employed as am¬ 
bassador on more than one special mission, and he ended a very eventful 
life at sea. He translated from the Arabic a w'ork of Avicenna on the heart 
and from the Hebrew a work of Avenaoar on diet. Both were effected with 
Jewish help. On the other hand, Arnald’s own works were much read 
in Hebrew into which language about ten of them w'cre translated. 

By the second half of the thirteenth centurj' activity in translation from 
Arabic had spread northward, and had reached I’aris and Flanders. The 
earliest patron of these northern translators of whom wc have tidings was 
the Fleming, Henri Bate (c. 1244-1310), a disciple of Albertus Magnus 
(1206-1280J at Paris, f ic W’as intimate with William of Moerbeke (d. 
1285), the translator from the Greek employed by Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-1274), Bate received an ecclesiastical benefice at his birthplace at 
Malincs in J273. Next year a French Jew, one Hayyin, translated into 
French works of Abraham ibn Ezra in Bate’s house at Malines. These 
influenced Bate’s later writings, notably a treatise on the astrolabe, pro¬ 
duced in 1274 on William of Moerbeke’s suggestion. Bate later went to 
Italy and translated other works of ibn Ezra at Orvieto (1281 and 1292). 
Other works of ibn Ezra were translated by the heretical Paduan professor 
Peter of Abano (i250-!3^8), one of the most picturesque of the Scholastics 
w'hose natural death sived him from a more violent one, for his body was 
exhumed and burned. 

During the first half of the fourteenth Century the French Jews dis¬ 
played much philosophic and scientific activity. The leading representative 
of this movement is Ixvi ben Gerson, known as Gersonides (1288-1344).^=* 
He lived at Avignon and Orange, and is important in the general history 
of philt^phy and especially for the thought of Spinoza. He was a cour¬ 
ageous man of outstanding scientific ability, but as a writer Hebrew was 
his only medium. The extent, variety and depth of his knowledge bear 
testimony to the qualities and possibilities of medieval Hebrew literature, 

Gersonides was an enthusiastic Aristotelian, who fearlessly interpreted 
what he regarded as the view of his master in opposition alike to current 
Judaism and to the Averroism of the schools. He regarded himself as a 
complete rationalist and his philosophy was largely banned by his own 
people. His work that most stirred the world In which he lived was 
astronomical. A passage from it dealing with “Jacob’s staff” was translated 
into Latin in 1342 during his lifetime by order of Pope Clement VI as 
Thg huirument That Reveals Secrets. Later the w'hole work was l,atin- 
ized. It demonstrates the falseness of the current view that all the heavenly 
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b^ies move round the same center. It thus in a sense Jeads on to Coper- 
iticus. It desen'edJy enjoyed a high reputatEon and was stiD esEcemed in the 
seventeenth century, when Kepler was at pains to secure a copy. Kepler 
quotes Gersonides several times and refers to three separate w'orks by him. 

Mention should perhaps here be made of the very important French 
Hebrew fourteenth<entury writer Hasdai Crescas, He had nothing to say 
on science in the mcNdern sense but he is philosophically important as 
opposing Aristotle ^ represented by Malmonides. Thus he anticipates the 
reaction against Aristotle that later introduced the scientific movement to 
the Latin world. 

13. Decline or HEBREw^AitABic Science, Fifteenth and 
S iX'TEENTH Centuries 

In the kter fourteenth century the long decline of the Jewish scientific 
inteliect begaOi The political and social conditions of Jews were steadily 
deteriorating, culminating with the expulsion from Spain, Sicily and 
Sardinia in 1492. Yet it long before the Hcbrew-Arabic clement that 
had already entered Latin thought began to lose importance. The main 
phiIcKophical reading of the West continued to be affected by Hebrew- 
Arable literature far into the time of printing, and even to the seventeenth 
century. In this connection it must be remembered that the revival of 
Greek learning affected ^tence much later than literature and philosophy. 

Among the later Jewish translators of the period of deciinej mention 
should be made of Elijah Delmedigo {1463-1497) of Piidua, A good 
Hebrew, Latin and Italian scholar and a physician as wellj, he applied 
himself to philosophy and took part in the activities of the university. 
Padua, alone among the universities, occasionally granted a medical degree 
to Jews and that from as early as 1409. Among Elijah Delmedigo’s 
students was Pico della Mirandola {1463-1494), at whose request some 
of hss translations were undertaken!* Delmedlgo^s writings are mostly l.atin 
renderings of v^ious treatises by Aveirocs. He also produced original 
philosophical works. He differs from Pico in having a strong bias against 
cabbalism* ^ 

In contrast to Delmedigo is Judah Verga of Lisbon, where he died under 
torture in J490. He w^as a cabbalist but his secular work was of an ex- 
dusively ^entific nature. Among his scientific wTitings, w'hich are all in 
Hebrew^ i^ a desciription of an astronomical instrument which he invented 
to determine the sun^s meridian. The account of it was written at Lisbon 
about 1457. 

^ It may seem strange that cabbalistic and sdentific learning should occur 
m the same individual. In fact, however, this often the case* Thus 
Guglielmo Raimondo of Girgenti, w'ho was converted to Christianity In 
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1466, and kter became a bishop, had both these interests. From him we 
have a translation of an astronomical work of the Arab mathematician 
Alhaacn of Basra (9fij-*038)- The dedication cites the Talmud and ibn 
Ezra. About 1477, Raimondo also prepared a number of eclipse tables. 

A similar combination of interests was exhibited by Paolo Ricci, a con¬ 
verted Jew of German origin w'ho acted as physician to the Emperor 
Maximilian. He translated cabbalistic treatises from Hebrew and later 
became professor of medicine at the University of Pavia. He is mentioned 
favorably by Erasmus. In 1519 he issued the only edition that we possess 
of the medical treatise of the Spanish physician, Albucasis (1013-1106). 

Bonet de Lattes was of a family from Lattes near Montpellier and he 
himself was from Carpentras, He achieved an excellent reputation for 
himself as a physician and was medical attendant to two successive Popes, 
Alexander VI (d. 1J03) and Leo X (d. 1513). In 1493 in a work dedicated 
to Pope Alexander VL he described in f..atin an astronomical instrument 
for taking solar and lunar altitudes and thus determining the hour. It 
gained much popularity- A pleasing description of Bonet, his house, his 
instruments and his mode of life has been left by a Christian scholar who 
visited him at Rome (1507). Some remains of this house were recovered 
half a century ago. 

By the sixteenth century translation of scientific works into Latin directly 
from the Arabic had ceased, but translation into Latin from Hebrew 
continued, mostly In the spirit of the New Learning. The last of the Jewish 
translators who can rightly be termed medieval, Jacob Mantino (d. 1549), 
was also connected with Padua. He was born in Spain, whence, on the 
Expulsion, his parents brought him as an infant. He studied philosophy 
and medicine at Bologna and Padua, and devoted most of his life to transla. 
tion into Latin. He settled in Venice and attracted the attention of Clement 
VII as well as that of many scholars. His eventful life was marked by office 
as physician to Pope Paul III and by disputes with the Messianic visionary, 
Solomon MoJko (1500-1532). 

Mantino rendered into Latin from Hebrew w'orks of Averroes, Ger- 
sonides, Matmonides and Avicenna. He is best remembered, however, 33 
editor of the monumental standard Latin edition of Averroes published 
at Venice in 1552, soon after his death. It was the basis of the Avcrroistic 
philosophical school that flourished among Christians and Jews at Padua 
well into the seventeenth century and had some distinguished exponents. 
William Harvey (1578-1657), discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
was affected by It. The ultimate representative of the medieval Hebrew- 
Arabic movement in Italy was the Averroist, Cesaro Cremonini (d. 1637), 
professor of philosophy at Padua till his death. 

The decline of what we may call the Hebrew-Arabic-Latin scientific 
movement is contemporary with the advent of a Jewish element in the new 
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**llcnaissance” of science. The movement was short lived* It is Illustrated 
by the careers of two Jewish astronomers, Abraham Zacuto and Joseph 
Vccinho who were involved in the explorations of Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus. So far as Hebrew-Arable science in the Iberian Peninsula is 
concerned, theirs is a swan song. 

Abraham Zacuto (i450-[5io) taught astronomy at the universities of 
Salamanca and Saragossa* Leaving Spain he settled in Lisbon as astronomer 
to John 11. He was consulted on the expedition of Vasco da Gama, whose 
vessels were fitted with astrolabes designed by him and provided with 
improvements that he introduced. In 1473, while still at Salamanca, Zacuto 
wrote in Hebrew a Perfstital Almanac, This was translated into both Latin 
and Spanish by his pupil Vecinho and issued in 1496 at Leiria in Portugal 
by a Jewish printer. Manuscript copies of it were carried in the fleets of 
Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Joao de Nova, and Albuquerque. 

This Joseph Vecinho was also in the service of John II of Portugal, who 
sent him to the coast of Guinea to measure the solar altitude. When the 
plan of Columbus for Western exploration was laid before King John he 
submitted it to a committee of five, of whom Vecinho was thief. The 
other members were the Bishop of Ceuta, the court physician, the German 
cartographer Martin Behaim, and a Jewish mathematician named Moses. 
The committee reported against the expedition but Columbus retained a 
high respect for Vecinho and wrote In the margin of one of his books: “In 
the year 1485, the king of Portugal sent Master Joseph, his physician and 
astronomer, to determine the altitudes of the sun throughout Guinea, all 
of which he performed. He reported to the king, in my presence, that he 
found the Island of Idols near Sierra Leone to be exactly five degrees 
distant from the equator. Afterward the king often sent to Guinea and 
other places, and always found the results accord with those of Master 
Joseph.” In another marginal note Columbus states that during voyages 
to Guinea he had taken solar altitudes of the sun, which always agreed 
with those of Vecinho. 

Columbus (1446-1506} had, in fact, much intercourse with Jewish men 
of science and was acquainted with Zacuto as well as with Vednho, Almost 
the first financial assistance that he secured was from the Jewish statesman 
and Bible commentator, Isaac AbrabancJ (1437-1508), and in his will 
Columbus left a Icga^ to a Lisbon Jew. At least five Jews accompanied 
him on his first expedition, especially as interpreters. The first landing was 
effected on October 15, 1492, and on November a, Columbus sent out his 
first expedition on American soil. It consisted of two men, one the Jew 
Luis de Torres. Torres was one of the first Europeans to tread American 
soil and the first to experiment with the effects of tobacco, using himself 
as guinea pig. He settled and died in Cuba. 

Many have thought that Columbus was himself of Jewish origin and 
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there is much to support that view. One point that might be made is that 
Columbus, though bom and bred in Genoa, never emploj's an Italian word 
in aJiy of his documents. Spanish is the only vernacular that he usk. This 
language was and is the lingua franca of Mediterranean Jews. For a 
Genoese to write only Spanish would in itself suggest a Jewish origin. 

Thb is perhaps the place to mention the remarkable figure of Pedro 
Ntmes (<:. 1492-1577). He was born of a Marrano family in Portugal and 
studied medicine at Lisbon and mathematics at Salamanca. He w^ent to the 
East Indies as an official in 1519 soon recalled as professor of 

philosophy at I.isbon* In 1529 he became cosmographer royaL In 1544 he 
called to the chair of mathematics at Coimbra. Nunes devoted himself 
to investigation of figures and lines on spheres other than ^^great circles.*^ 
He IS a founder of scientific navigation and his Tre^fisff on fhe SpA4?re 
(Lisbon, 1537) and On tAef An and of Na^igdJion have an 

assured place in the history of cartography. He himself escaped the direct 
attentions of the Inquisition but his grandchildren paid the penalty. 

14, The MAftJUNo Episooe^*" 

In the world of Intellect the persecution of Jews in Spain had certain 
surprising implications, some of which have been insufficiently recognized* 
Toward the end of the Jewish Iberian period there was, espccialiy in 
Portugal^ a remarkable number of Jewish writers touched by the spirit of 
the New Learning. The works of Judah Verga (d. 1490), Abraham Zacuto 
(d. 1510) and Joseph Vecinho (d. 1495) were the swan song of Jewish 

science in the Peninsula. With the migration their tradition w^s continued 
by such men as Elijah Delmedlgo (d. 1497), Abraham dc Balmes 
(1423-1523) and Jacob Mantlno (d. IJ49). But from then onward 
Jewish science, outside medicine, is mute until the nineteenth century. No 
important Jewish name appears in scientific literature, except in medicine, 
for nearly three centuries* The revival Is not then with the Sephardim but 
with the Ashkenazim of Central Europe p This very fiict adds significance 
to the immense number of physicians of the Marrano migration. 

For much of the sixteenth, seventeenth and even the eighteenth 
centuries an astonishingly high proportion of important physicians of 
Europe was of Marrano descent* The phenomenon needs explanation, 
which Is not yet perhaps fully forthcoming. Many factors may be sug¬ 
gested. Doubtless it w^ an advantage to p^Kscss the full clinical tradition 
of the Hebrew-Arabic medical system. Social pressure certainly left few 
avocations open to foreign refugees. Perhaps the mental detachment that 
comes of insecure social position may not be without its uses to the medical 
ohser^'er. Surely a natural channel of Che jewrish tradition will alw'ays be 
humane social serv^ice. Assuredly It was no small thing to acquire early a 
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respect for learning, Moreover, the minds of the Marranos were free in a 
sense In which those of professing Jews were not^ for their very cimtm 
stances and hiistory implied release from Rabbinic limitations. 

There Is something to be said for all these as factors of the intellectual 
outburst, which was almost exclusively among those of Sephardic and 
Iberian origin. The period coincides with the movement of the center of 
gravity of the Latin intellect from the Mediterranean area to the north' 
west* Thither the Marranos largely followed it. The northern Ashkenazim, 
however, were still in a pre-Schol^tic stage. They were neither in a sodal 
nor an intellectual position to develop secular studies and there is no 
significant sdenttfic figure among them before the nineteenth century. The 
determining elements in the outburst of Marrano intellectual activity will 
be a matter of opinion. The general situation bears resemblance to that of 
the Jews of Central Europe during the past hundred years. A culture 
hunger is aroused by the breakdown of the Rabbinic environment. This is 
most easily satisfied by the rising enthusiasm for science in a changed soaal 
milieu. The New teaming of the sixteenth century w^as to the Marranos 
what the New Science was to central European Jewry'. 

In both cases importance must be attached to the freeing of the mind 
from talmudic preoccupation. This sounds like a truism since a mind pre¬ 
occupied by any line of thought obviously cannot at the same time admit 
another line. But it is a special feature of talmudic preoccupation that it 
tends to occupy the whole area of thought as do few other studies^ for the 
Talmud Is not only a subject of study, it is a habit of thought, a cast of 
mind, a way of life* The practical test lies in the historic record. Very few 
if any talmudists have made contributions to science. Why should this be? 
The answer must be In terms of Jewish sociology or psychology where it 
cannot be followed in this place. 

It is difficult to give a picture of the medical activity of Marranism as 
a whole. It represents no definite school. The groups with which we are 
concerned are almost entirely disconnected* It is precisely this division 
among themselves that prevented the Marranos from developing a sep¬ 
arate religion and so from having a history in any proper sense. But an 
account of the lives of a score of Marrano physicians over these three 
hundred years reveals the impetus of a remarl^ble intellectual movement 
working itself out until it becomes extinct in the nineteenth century. Not all 
the figures here selected are of great medical eminence* Some are selected 
as helping to complete the patchwork picture of the Marrano intellect. 
Some, too, were not Marranos themselves but descendants of Marranos. 

Belonging to the first generation of the migration w^erc two physicians 
bearing the name Leo, whose widely different careers illustrate the 
diversity of the Marrano activities* The better knowm w'as Leo Hebreus or 
Judah Abrabane! {c. I 470 -IJ 3 J), the (amous statesman Isaac 
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Abrabanel. In 1492 his son vvas tEikcn from Leo and baptized and he 
himself wins expelled from Spain. He practiced in Naples and was phj'sidan 
to the successive kings of the “Sicilies.” That realm being Invadcdi he 
sought a home successtvcly at Veniccj Corfu and Genoa, where his famous 
p/ Love was written (1502) for his friend the philosopher Pico 
della Mirandola. Leo was a Neoplatonic dreamer arid his work is a dis- 
cuasion between SopMa, Wisdom, and PAito^ I^ove. Despite its esoteric 
character it contains matter of medical interest and Leo*s medical services 
were always highly esteemed* The book is an Italian classic^ It w^s printed 
nineteen times in the sixteenth century and has been translated into many 
languages, including Hebrew and English, 

The other LeO| less know^ti to fame, was a pioneer in a different sense. 
He was of Venice, and ventured to Russia in 1490 in the train of an 
ambassadorial mission to Moscow, the first Western European medical 
man to enter Russian territory. He W'as called to treat a local prince, who 
unfortunately died* The physician waa accordingly executed and Russia 
had naturally to wait some time for her next Western medical adviser. 

Frand$co Lopez de Villalobos (1472?-1549) was one of the very' few' 
great phyrieians w'ho remained in slxtecnth<entury Spain. His surname is 
that of a place near Zamora but It is uncertain w'hether he was born there 
or at Toledo. He studied- at Salamanca, was much occupied about the 
court of King Ferdmand {1509-1516) and of the Emperor Charles V 
(151S-1542), retiring at the age of seventy* He came early under suspicion 
of the Inquisition and was incarcerated for eighty days but managed to 
clear himself. He wa& forced on later occasions to tc a witness to the 
burnings of hercdcs- Villalobos a definite place in the history of 
mediane* He provided the clearest early account of syphilis in the form 
of a poem published at Salamanca in 1498. He wrote other important 
medical works which arc still of interest. 

Dionysius Brudo (r* 1470^?. 1540), son of a medical man, occupied an 
excellent post as physician to the crown in Lisbon. He was a controversialist 
on bloodletting, the method of which was a subject of violent debate at 
the time, in 1534, despite his eminence, he found reason to leave suddenly 
for Antweq^ and a pension from the crown ceased to be paid him. His 
Jewish sympathies had been discovered. His son Manuel Brudo is said 
to have declared himself a Jew at Venice. Manuel practiced in England 
fora time about Ehc year 154JD* A w'orfc by him on the treatment of fevers 
(Venice, 1544) was widely read. It contains many references to his English 
cases and his English experiences and to English customs. 

Although not medically important, one of the more remarkable of the 
Marrano physicians was another member of the London Marrano group, 
Hector Nunez (c, IS^CK. iS 9 S)- He was bom at Evora, graduated at 
Coimbra, came to England about 1550 and joined the minute colony of 
Judaizing Marranos in London of w'hom there were about a hundred. 
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He became (heir leading spirit during the reign of Catholic Mary (1553- 
1558), despite the rigidly anti-Jewish attitude of her husband, Philip of 
Spain. Hector had widespread connections In the ^yernmcnt aiid con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of Elizabeth’s great ministers, Burleigh and 
Walsingham. He was the first Jew or Marrano to be admitted as a fellow 
of the Royal College of Phj'sicians (i554>. He was esteemed within the 
college, holding the title of censor in 1562 and 1563. The college books 
show that he was still living in 1589 but that He was not then in England. 

The most striking medical figure of the sixteenth century was the 
Belgian professor at I’adua, Andreas Vesalius founder of the 

study of anatomy. For both of his anatomical works (153®^ ^ 543 ) 

he had Jewish as^tanta. He speaks of the chief of these in the most cordial 
w’ay as his friend and guest. He needed their help to explain to him the 
meaning of Arabic and Hebrew anatomical terms. 

Of the medical men of the sixteenth century few were better known In 
their own time than Juan Roderlgo who usually called him^lf Amatus 
Lusitanus (i5ii-i568).‘°* He was born at Gastello Branco in Portugal, 
son of Marrano refugees from Spain. He took a medial degree at Sala¬ 
manca and practiced for a while in Lisbon. About this time complaints 
were raised in the Cortes that almost all physicians and apothecaries were 
“New Christians,” that is, Marranos- There was much truth in this. 
Anticipating the entry of the Inquisition into Portugal (1536) Amatus 
left for Antwerp, There he established a reputation based partly on his 
Ind^x to the Remedies of Dioscorides (1536). In 1540 he was called to 
the chair of medicine at Ferrara, then one of the most tolerant places in 
Europe. It was a center for anatomical study, a subject entirely neglected in 
Spain and Portugal. At Ferrara he performed a considerable number of 
dissections and witnessed more. He was invited to become court physician 
in Poland and town physician in Ragusa. Owing to some miscalculation 
concerning the latter he moved to Ancona (i 547 )> where he carried on a 
very successful practice and wrote the first of his seven Centuri^ (^ 549 ) 
of medical obsem'ations. This was issued at Rome in I 55 * during a long 
visit there. In 1555 decrees issued by the new Pope, Paul IV, placed restric¬ 
tions on medical practice by Jews and Marranos. A number in Italy were 
arrested by the Inquisition and twenty-four burned at the stake, Amatus 
fled first to Pesaro and then across the Adriatic to Ragusa. Finally he 
reached Salonica, I 5 J 3 . There he wrote his Centurie VII (ij 60 and died 
some years later. 

Amatus wrote an important book on tneterja medka (Venice, 
that contains many original botanical observations. The works by whjch 
he is rightly remembered, however, are his Centurtae. These are clinical 
records of actual cases, the first major collection of the kind ever made, 
and are of great historic and scientific importance. 

Garcia da Orta (1498-1568) was one of the most distinguished mcdlcaJ 
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men of the sixteenth ccntu^J^ He studied at the universities of Siiiamanca 
and AJcala^ In 1534 he sailed for India and settled finally at Goa. He 
was the pioneer of the study of tropical diseases and one of the fathers of 
botanical science* His valuable and interesting Colloyuiffs on SimpUs 
and Drugs of India (Goa, 1563) was the first book printed in that country. 
It is still consulted as the earliest authority on the subject. Da Orta 
traveled much in India and his observations were outstanding. One of his 
famous sayings expresses the tme spirit of science: Spain I would never 

have dared to affirm anything contrary to the Greeks and particularly to 
Galen, but in India, free from convention, in the midst of luxuriant 
vegetation, it matters little what Dioscorides, Pliny, Avicenna and Galen 
have Slid. Do not frighten me with them. I have seen.” What was in 
effect an illustrated edition of Da Orta^s book was produced in 157E by 
another Marrano, Cristoval Acosta* 

Many of Garcia da Orta^s relatives suffered from the Inquisition and 
his sister was burned at the stake in the year of his death. In ij8o the 
Inquisition found that he was a Jew and ordered his remains to be burned* 
He had been dead for twelve yearsi. 

Continuity of medical tradition in a Marrano family is illustrated by the 
Saportas. The Catalonian Luit Saporta was born at I.erida (c* 1460-1565). 
After nine years of medical practice there he left for Provence and started 
practices first at Arles, then at Avignon, and then at the ancient university 
town of Montpellier* He did mudi military service, received many signs 
of royal approval and is said to have died at Marseilles, age 106. His son 
L>3uis Saporta 11 (f* r 49<K. 1580) took his degree at Montpellier and 
practiced at Toulouse, where he acquired a great reputation, dying at the 
age of ninety. His son Antoine Saporta (c. i5iO'i573) was born at 
Montpellier, took his medical degree there in 1531, became professor of 
medicine there in 1540, dean in 1551 and chancellor in 1566. His son 
Jean Saporta (<?. also berame professor there (1577) and Jater 

vice-chancellor (1^3}. 

Rodrigo de Castro (1546-r627) came of a well-known Marrano medical 
famlljr, many members of which, including his own brother, suffered from 
the Inquisition. He was born at Lisbon, educated at Salamanca and prac¬ 
ticed first at Evora and then at l^isbon. He earned a great reputation and 
was offered a post in India to continue the work of Garcia da Orta, He 
decided, however, to leave Portuguese territory, fearing the inquiries of 
the Holy Office. He settled in Hamburg about 1590 and there became 
one of the most respected and sought-after physicians in northern Europe, 
being called upon to attend a number of sovereigns and high notables^ 
De Castro's own reputation was greatly increased by his steady refusal to 
leave his post in plaguc-time. About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the very small band of Marranos in Hamburg began openly to 
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profess the Jewish religion. Official sanction was g>ven to their residence 
in i6i I. De Castro wrote two books of considerable medical importance, 
one the earliest original modern treatise on gynecology and the other on 
the relation of the doctor to the state. He bad two sons who also were 
physicians. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the grand dukes of Tuscany sought to 
attract a higher type of professor in reorganising the University of Pisa. 
One of their captures was a young man named Galileo Galilei. For the 
medical department distinguished Marianos were available. Among those 
secured was Estevao Rodrigues de Castro (i 559 "'^^ 37 )> ® native of Lisbon. 
He was a prolific writer who made pioneer observations in pathology. 
A gifted teacher, he was called in 1615 to Padua, the leading medical 
school of the time. He was followed at both Pisa and Padua by Antonio 
Rodrigues da Fonseca (d. 1632), another native of Lisbon and also a 
voluminous wTiter, whose achievement lay in having helped to check the 
practice of excessive bleeding. 

Abraham Zacuto (1575-1642) the Portuguese (Lusitanus) came of a 
long line of phj'sicians, perhaps the longest on record, for his great¬ 
grandfather of the same name was already the third of his line. Our 
Zacutus was born at Lisbon, studied at Salamanca and Coimbra and took 
his degree at Slgucnza. After practicing for thirty years (1596-1626) in 
his native town with noteworthy success, he was forced to flee and headed 
for Amsterdam, He joined the Jewish oingregation there and at once 
began a long and voluminous series of publications which ended only 
\rith his death. Zacutus was a strong medical conservative. Although he 
had passed beyond the “Arabist*^ phase he was obstinately Galcnist in the 
mood of the previous generation. Living till almost the middle of the 
Seventeenth century this attitude w'as certainly backward but he was never¬ 
theless an excellent clinical observer. His work on the infectious diseases 
is still occasionally consulted and he was one of the first to describe the 
deadly blackwater fever. 

A physician who is immortalized for adventitious reasons is Dr. Ephraim 
Hezekiah Bueno (d. 1665). He came of a Spanish ^miJy that included 
many physicians. His father, Joseph Bueno, arrived in Amsterdam from 
Bordeaux, where he had taken a medical degree, and was a doctor of good 
repute. Ephraim was very friendly with Manasseh ben Israel, whose first 
work he published, but he will always be remembered by the delightful 
picture of him by Rembrandt known as **Thc Jewish Doctor.^’ His features 
represent the best Spanish type, with gentle, pitiful, sadly thoughtful 
eyes; a typical Sephardi. Beneath the contemporarj' curving by Lyrius 
is Jnscrib^, “A second .^venzoar, distinguished in medicine and a pupil of 
a distinguished father.” He was a kind and charitable man, an efficient 
doctor and a good son of the synagogue. 
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John Lumbrozo (d. i66j) was a refugee from Portugal to Holland. 
Thcncc in 1656 he came to palatinate of Maryland, where he practiced 
medicine with much success. In 1663 he secured letters of denization. He 
was the first Jewish inhabitant of Maryland of whose faith there is docu¬ 
mentary evidence. One of the earliest trained practitioners there, he was 
probably the earliest cx-Marrano to practice medicine In the territory of 
what is now the United States. His career is of interest in relation to the 
development of religious toleration in Maryland. After two years of 
undisturbed quiet as a recognized Jew, as a consequence of his own indis^ 
cretion zealots obtained his arrest for “bbsphemy,” that is, for denying 
the doctrine of the Trinity. He was released under the general amnesty 
proclaimed a few days later by the Protector, Richard Cromwell. 

Balthasar Orobio de Castro (1620-16S7) was the child of Marrano parents 
living in Seville. He studied at Alcala and became a teacher of philosophy 
at Salamanca- Later he studied medidne and practiced successfully at 
Seville, attending relations of the king. He was denounced by a servant 
to the Inquisition as an adherent of Judaism, but persistently denied the 
truth of this through two years of imprisonment and torture. In view of 
his later history it is evident that this treatment turned him toward Judaism 
in at least the sense that it turned him against Christianity. On his release 
he left Spain (1663) and became professor of medicine at Toulouse. 
Finally he migrated to Amsterdam (1666), where he embraced Judaism 
openly. There he practiced medidne until his death. He is known chiefly 
for his theological wxitings and for his friendship with Spinoza, His wife 
died at Amsterdam in 171-3. Members of his bmily continued to be 
victims of the Inquisition far into the eighteenth century. An Orobio de 
Castro was writing medical works at Amsterdam toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Fernandez Mendez (r. 164.5-1735) was born in Portugal and was 
graduated from Montpellier in 1667. He reached London in [669 and 
became physician in attendance on Queen Catherine of Braganza (d. 
1705). In 1687 he was admitted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. He married a lady of the migration, a Jewess, and a child 
was born to them in the roy^l palace of Somerset House. He was one of 
those in attendance on Charles II in his last illness. There is no reason to 
suppose that Mendez was a man of any special medical ability. The fact 
that the queen should chot^ this ex-Marrano illustrates the poorness of 
non-Jewish medical personnel in Portugal. The great tradition of Marrano 
medicine was itself petering out, 

Daniel da Fonseca (1667-^. 17+5) in Portugal. His grand¬ 

father had been burned as a Marrano and his father escaped as one when 
Daniel was only eight years old. He was baptized, brought up in the 
Catholic faith and entered the priesthood, nevertheless secretly adhering 
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A Pace from the Jimaftjich OF AmMiA^i ZACLTOp Ltms, 149^ 

Chrblopher CoIuinbu5 ukcI Zocuto's i* well known, Columbus 

learned from tbcm oi ibc moon's Hjlipsc oel Febnury 29, 150+ (Vnttii In lh« pag:* 
above}, ami used the informaciuii 10 ovcfoojne ilie hosLiliiy of the Indians on the 
Tshnd of Jaiiuiica, 



















































































SciSN’CE AND Judaism 

to the Jewish religion. This being suspected, he fled to France, where he 
studied medicine. He then made hb way to Constantinople, where he 
openly embraced Judaism, practiced medicine, successfully obtained the 
confidence of high officials and showed himself consistently pro-French 
and anti-Austrian. He was appointed physician to the French embassy 
and later to the sultan himself. He retired about 1730 to Paris, where he 
spent his last years in the delightful society of the salons, a friend of 
Voltaire, who regarded him as the only Jewish philosopher. 

Samuel Nunez (c. i68o-(?. 1750) was a Marrano phyacian of grt^t dls. 
tinction who was bom in Lisbon, where he was educated and practiced in 
high circles. He was denounced to the 1 Requisition, however, and he and 
his family were imprisoned* His services were in such demand that he 
was released but had to submit to the permanent residence, in his house of 
two officers who would make certain that he did not relapse into Judaism. 
He succeeded in persuading the captain of an English ship to take his 
family and himself to England secretly. There they joined other Marranos 
and a small party of German Jews. They set sail in i 733 for Georgia. 
Despite attempts to prevent them from settling, most of them, protected 
by Oglethorpe, were able to remain, Nunez among them. He became a 
substantial landowner and was an ancestor of Mordecai M. Noah. 

Jacob de Castro Sarmento (1691-1761) was born at Braganza, studied 
at Evora and Coimbra, taking his medical degree in 1717. He left his 
country to escape the In^quisition, settled in 17^0 in London, was admitted 
to the Royal College of Physicians in i 7 - 5 i becaitie 3 . fellow' of the Royal 
Society in 1729 and of the college in 1739. He was one of the earliest 
.advocates In England (1721) of the protection against smallpox by “vario¬ 
lation,” that is, by inoculation with a mild form of the dise,ase (to be 
distinguished sharply from vaccination, which came into use eighty years 
later). It is possible that he may have brought the idea with him from 
Portugal as he did a preparation of quinine, which he introduced. He 
published in Portuguese in London a work of some importance on mineral 
substances used in medidne {1731-1758). He openly professed Judaism 
and equally openly corresponded with Jesuits on scientific matters. He 
always retained his connections w'ith Portugal and translated Newton’s 
works into Portuguese, He left the synagogue in 1758, 

Of the later Marranos perhaps the most import^t scientifically was 
Jaco'b Rodrigues Perema (1715-1780), He was bom in Spain of Marrano 
parents. On his father’s death his mother was in danger of denunriation 
to the Inquisition. She and her son fled, settled in Bordeaux ^d embraced 
Judaism. From about 1737 oii, the young man devoted himself to the 
experimental study of deaf-mutes. He thus slowly elaborated a method of 
teaching them to speak and gradually his method was accepted. His 
achievements have been generally acknow'ledged In modern times and his 
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scientific reputation now stands very high. His interest in deaf-mutes was 
inherited by his great-grandson. 

It would be very easy to extend this description of the pageant of 
Marrano life with a whole scries of romantic figures. It would equally 
easy to include in our illustrative list many scores of physicians dis¬ 
tinguished in their day but short of eminence. Again the series might be 
made to include many theologians or other thinkers who, in the Jew'ish 
manner, had practiced for a time as physicians or had medical degrees- But 
by the mid-eighteenth century the Marrano impetus was failing- The 
migration had ceased. The Iberian Peninsula had become, as it remains, 
the most backward and illiterate region of Western Europe. The Matranos 
themselves were largely absorbed in the general population. The Jewish 
people of the eighteenth century, whatever their interest in the sociologist 
and social historian, provide little for the historian of science, 

15. A Hundreo Years of Central Europe 

The role of Jews in the drama of modern scientific progre^ has been 
noteworthy In several Western countries. In central Europe it has been 
overwhelming and a discussion of the entire situation would be intermi¬ 
nable. Here the consideration of the historical elements must suffice, omit¬ 
ting contemporar)' figtires. Moreover, in order to keep within reasonable 
limits, we must confine ourselves, for the most part, to the German-speak- 
Ing region. In that area Jews have played an ever-increasing part in intel¬ 
lectual life. Something must, therefore, be said of the history of Central 
European science, which is, in effect, German science. Furthermore, the 
German-speaking area is the effective center of the modem Jewish people. 
It is true that by the beginning of the twentieth century the relative im¬ 
portance of the German language and of German culture from the Jewish 
standpeunt was rapidly declining. Nevertheless, Germany remained, until 
the rise of Nazism, the center of Jewish intellectual life. 

A characteristic of German cultural history is the lateness of its scientific 
development. The great scientific movement of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, beginning in Italy, spread to northwestern 
Europe. For a long time the German area was little affected by It. There 
were a few eminent early German scientists but no outstanding school of 
scientific thought in a German environment. The real German scientific 
contribution was scarcely begun until the end of the eighteenth and did 
not reach impressive proportions until the nineteenth century. The first 
important native school of scientific thought was the mathematical, astro¬ 
nomical and physical movement linked with the great names of Karl 
Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855), and Wilhelm Eduard Weber (]8ci4-[89i) 
and associated largely with Goettingen- 
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Both this tardy arrival and rapid development are rendered partially 
ajiderstandable by the history of the universities and of the technical 
industries of Germany. German scientific technique has, like Geririan 
Jearning, always been in the hands of unlvemity profe^ors. The brilliant 
amatenry so fTC<|uently a figure in French and English science, has seldom 
appeared on the German scene* On the other hand, a significant role has 
been played by the ''doctoml dissertation/' a feature always greatly 
stressed in German university life. Until well into the nineteenth century 
German custom demanded that these dissertations, like lectures, be forrnal 
and in Latin. When this tradition, with its associated turgid absurdities, 
was finally abandoned, the system so developed as to provide German 
professors with what were, in effect^ considerable staffs of trained but 
unpaid assistants. The officers of German universities have always been 
under state control and, given judicious state support, it was easy for a 
professor to introduce a high degree of organization into research* 

Neither institutes nor organizations create science. Men of science are 
unique and beyond all valuation. Looking back upon the history of science 
as a whole, taking into consideratiofi the proportion of people in Europe 
who use the German tongue, the high state of their material culture, and 
realizing that a large proportion of German scientific writings are products 
of nonTierman or partTierman influences, it may fairly be said that 
Germans have been distinctly less successful than several other peoples in 
producing creative work of the first rank. But the situation in the second 
half of the nineteenth century had special features. Much of the significant 
scientific advaitce in German in that period was related to sailed co* 
operative effort. There are phases in the development of the sciences for 
which a high degree of organization is especially favorable- Such a pha$e 
was traversed for certain sciences between the years i860 and 1920. It 
happened to coincide with the industrialization of Germany, The rise of 
industrialism and the development of great scientific institutes were of 
mutual assistance, notably from 1882 to 19071 the extremely able 

Friedrich AlthofF reigned tyrannically in the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
dtion. 

In the later nineteenth centur)' private benefaction in the United States, 
England and France had not yet enabled research to be orgamzed on 
anj^^hing like the scale that we see today [1946]. Moreover, unive^idcs 
in these countries shunned industrial contacts, sometimes even depreciating 
the sciences. Hence the German universities had advantages in certain 
disclplines- In Germany many scientific departments, ably officered and 
with numerous highly trained and wellndisciplined staffs, were in a 
position to concentrate directly on specific problems to a degree unknow^n 
elsewhere- All this fitted the state-directed industrialization under the 
Prussian hegemony, some of the profits from which were skillfully 
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diverted to the necd^ of fundamental research- The development of 
scientific interests among Jews in Germany must be considered with this 
background in mind. 

The nineteenth- and twentieth-century outburst of Jewish intellect 
reveals both contrasts and parallels to that of the earlier Marrano episode. 
In contrast it was almost entirely among Ashkenazinrij for Sephardic 
activity has progressively waned. Its external accompaniments were those 
liberating, hbendizing, humane forces that both produced and emerged 
from the French Revolution* The atmosphere of this emancipation was 
totally different from the extreme Catholic nidus that bred the Iberian 
Marranos. Moreover, the political emancipation of Jews in central Europe 
resulted, and was designed to result, in their ^imilation to the normal 
social environment*^®" This, too, was quite unlike the designedly extrusive 
process of the Spanish and Italian Inquisitions. Furthermore, the Emanci¬ 
pation coincided with and was partly dependent on a general recession of 
the power of the churches* 

Despite these differences in origin, the two movements had analogous 
features. Both arose among people in whom the breakdown of talmudism 
had left the tension produced by a spiritual vacuum. It is not remarkable 
that in the resulting cultural hunger the intellectual products should bear 
traces of this. The Marranos, like their later counterparts, carried some 
residue of the old Jewish culture and, like them^ they had not quite com¬ 
pletely absorbed the culture of their en’VTronmcnt. The double malad¬ 
justment, not so great as to constitute a spiritual conflict of the gravest 
kind, was yet enough to give an independence of approach, a philosophic 
detachment to the entrant into the newly accessible scientific field. This 
was certainly an advantagep An impartial outlook is a significant part of 
the equipment of the man of science. The circumstances that may induce 
It are worthy of further attention from the social psychologist* 

It is not easy to depict the rise of science a$ a part of the history of 
western European Jews. Science, in the modem sense, la truly no part of 
their heritage. How' could it be rooted in the history of a people to whom 
the renaissance of literature and of karning, of art and of science, had 
brought nothing except heavier bonds? The Renaissance has little place 
in Jewish history. On the other hand, the development of science itself 
cannot be said to be distinctive of any people. How could it be, since 
science is, of Its nature, universal? It is neither Jew ish nor Chriscian, neither 
national nor racial, but a product of a particular philosophic outlook. If 
w^c use language exactly we cannot speak at all of Jews or of Judaism in 
science. We do so in this place only by making several elipses and assump¬ 
tions. 

As with the Marrano episode, we can thus but present an imperfect 
panorama, emphasizing here and there those activities in which Jews have 
especially distinguished themselves. And even for such a partial account of 
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the part that Jewish individuals have played in srience it is necessary' to 
correlate the record with that of the admission of Jews to universities. 

In the sixteenth century the only university to which Jews had any easy 
access was I^dua. In the seventeenth, Leyden began to take its place both 
in scientific eminence and in the freedom with which religious tests were 
waived. This great Dutch school achieved even greater prominence in the 
eighteenth century. In the central European univenslilcs professing Jews 
could hardly obtain admission until the mid-nineteenth century, while im¬ 
portant posts, and notably full professorships, were almost entirely denied 
to them until well into the twentieth century^ In the ancient English uni¬ 
versities it w'as not possible for a jew even to take a degree until the passing 
of the Univers-ities Test Acc in 1871* 

Under these circumstances there arose in the German-speaking countries 
a movement clc^cly resembling Marranlsm. Among nincteenth-centu^ 
Jew's, as among Christians, only a small proportion w'cre ^'^believcrs^^ In 
any profound senses Many, both of Jewish and of Christian parentage, to 
whom religion meant little, found the formal profession of Christianity 
no unbearable strain on the conscience» In all countries, but especially in 
the Germanic, facile “converts” passed readily enough into the prevailing 
formal Christianity. Naturally they carried with them some elements of 
their traditional habits of thought. Of such pemns it may be said that, 
except for the fact chat their environment was happier and safer, their 
spiritual outlook did not and does not differ vastly from that of the earlier 
Iberian Marninoa. 

But while these German Marranos differ in some respects from their 
neighbors of non-Jewish origin, these differences did not and do not unite 
them. They have no common outlook* These nominal Christians of Jewish 
origin represented, and still represent, no organized or effective movement* 
As with the Iberian Marranos, their separateness was the result of exfernd 
pressure rather than of internal force. This absence of Internal force, this 
failure of and even resistance to organic development, has been the reaJ 
basis of the Jewish tragedy. Even jewnsh nationalism is basically of 
external origin, part of the nationalist pandemic that has swept the world 
for a century- Moreover, the withering of the religion, the only possible 
unifying element in the Jewish intelkctuaJ revival, happened to be con¬ 
temporary with certain scientific developments. Jewish cmancipahon coin¬ 
cided with an era of enormous scientific advance, the result of extreme 
fragmentation in the scientific field resulting from the natural product of 
increasingly complex techniques* As with the finest craftsmanship, the very 
exercise of technique provided an outlet for self-exprc^rion. The frustrated 
and culture-starved German Marranos eagerly ctccupied this new field- 
They gave to it a certain spiritual significance that they dreiv from their 
haJfiforgotten religious heritage* 

There is another and contrasting side to this scientific movement corrc- 
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sponding to the natural variety of character found in every social aggregate. 
Those of the reflective type sought immediate substitutes to fill the 
religious gap. They rapidly became part of the philosophic movement 
at the German universities. With this we are hardly directly concerned, 
except for the significant effect it had on the scientific movement itself, In 
fact, some of the greatest Jewish exponents of science in the early nine¬ 
teenth century were men of the widest scientific grasp. Let us glance at the 
effects on Jews of these new sources of inspiration. 

Before World War U Jews formed roughly one per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of Europe, which was roughly five hundr^ millions. But the 
Jcvihsh five millions was far from evenly distributed. In the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula it was next to nothing. In Scandinavia it was about one-tenth of one 
per cent. In parts of Russian and Rumanian territory it was a hundred 
times as much. The special area of Jewish intellectual success, though not 
of density of Jewish population, was German-speaking, In that region 
Jews formed about one in a hundred of the entire population. To a 
lesser extent Italian-speaking Europe, with a Jewish population of about 
one in a thousand, presented similar phenomena, These were less marked 
in the French- and English-speaking worlds. For obvious reasons Jewish 
intellectuals played hardly any part in the old Russian Empire and 
Rumania, jewsh scientific development was thus confined to a relatively 
small part of the European area in which Jews were settled. 

These phenomena are capable of comparatively simple historical and 
demographic explanation, Jewish activity in the scientific realm has been 
particularly notable in the mathematical and medical fields. Mathematics 
relies less on apparatus and on organization than do other departments of 
science. In its development the solitary worker is less handicapped than 
in most departments. Those debarred from normal social, literary and 
scholastic contacts naturally throw themselves into this most abstract 
discipline. Jewish addiction to medicine again requires little explanation. Its 
pursuit is in the full Jewish tradition. Moreover, the social developments 
of the time and the constitution of the universities made it simpler for 
Jews to enter this than any other profession. 

But when all is said there remains an essential something that Is a real 
source of wonder. A people scattered, disunited, numerically less than 
one of the smallest nations of Europe, has for a century provided from an 
effective German-speaking population of some two millions an ever-increas¬ 
ing proportion of the best scientific exponents in central Europe and Italy. 
Put the matter numerically and in the roughest w^ay. In pre-Nazi Germany 
Jews farmed about three-quarters of one per cent of the population. Of 
distinguished German mathematicians, physicists and medical researchers, 
they provided something like thirty times their due proportion, for at least 
twenty-five per cent of these were Jews. In Italy, where the Jewish 
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population was only one per thousand^ Jewish intellectual supremacy was 
even higher in certain departments. Well above fifty per cent of the dis^ 
tinguished Italian iifiathematictans were Jew's. 

We turn to glance at some individual achievements in the different 
sciences^ beginning with mathematiesH. 

Karl Jacobi {r 8 o 4 -i 35 i), son of a Jewish mercha^nt of Potsdam, was 
the first prominent German mathematician of Jewish origin and among the 
greatest mathematicians of modern times^ A prolific writer and able teacher, 
he profoutidiy influenced the entire realm of mathematical thought of 
his agej there is hardly a branch upon which he did not leave an imprint. 
His greatest contribution was his development of the theory of elliptic 
functions* Very important was his w'ork on the theo^ of numbers and of 
determinant^ and, especiallyi of functional determinants Jacobians ), 
of the calculus of ’^'ariations, of dlfTcrential equations and of the theory of 
mechanioi. In the last two fields his achievements form the basis of modern 
mathematical physics. 

Jacobi's pupil Leopold Kronecker (1823-1391) of Liegniu in Silesia 
entered the business world but by the time he reached his early thirties had 
saved enough to give all his energies to mathematics^ He became the rec¬ 
ognised leader of the ^^Berlin schoolHis chief work w'as on the theory 
of numberSi His theory of equations was based on the idea of the theory of 
groups of Galois. Kronecker tried to “arithmetize" the whole of mathe^ 
matlcs* 

Among the greatest mathematicians of all time, whose ideas revolution¬ 
ized the whole area of mathematics, was Georg Cantor (1B45-1918). 
Though born at St. Petersburg, he was of German origin, speech and 
culture and spent nearly the w^hole of his life in Germany- liespite the 
greatness of his achievement he was a tragic figure. Misunderstood by his 
contemporaries and exhausted by the struggle to defend his™w^, he passed 
into depression mounting to insanity* It would be hardly possible to over¬ 
estimate the value of his idea of sets or aggregates, w'hich is fundamental 
to the study of the philosophical foundations of mathematics. Of prime 
importance, too, is his notion of transfinite numbers by w'hich he overcame 
the horror in'finki of his predecessors. The notations of the so<alled 
finlte cardinal numbers^^' represented by the Hebrew symbol remains his 
monument* The whole of modern analysis and theory of functions is 
based on Cantorian principles and his activity marks a period in the 
history^ of mathematics* 

A distant relation to his namesake w'as the German scholar Moriu 
Cantor (1S29-1920) who wrote an unsurpassed history of mathematics 
and organized much research in the subject* 

At the age of eighteen, Hermann Minkow'ski (i864-1909) of Akxot^ 
in Lithuania submitted his solution of a problem in the theory of quadratic 
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forms to the Academy of Sciences at Pans, It earned the Grand Prix des 
Sciences Mathematiques, He became a professor at Goettingen, long a 
leading mathematical center. His introduction of the new notion of geo¬ 
metrical illustration into the theory of numbers created the so<aIlcd 
“Geometry of Numbers” and made his reputation internationaL No less 
important were his works relating to the new mechanics of Albert Einstein. 
His name must always be connected with the scientific revolution of the 
theory of reiativity of time and space. 

Felix Kldn (i 849 "* 9 '^j) the recognized head of the Goettingen 
“universalists,” He was a mode! professor both as teacher and as organizer 
of researchp During the last forty year^ of his life his was the foremost 
mathematical infiuence in Germany, His manyddedness is especially 
noteworthy. He held that all the various geometries should be regarded 
from the standpoint of the theory of groups. He was a very able propagator 
of Georg Friedrich Bernhard Riemann^s theory of functions and his own 
researches in allied departments are of lasting valuc^ A strong adversary 
of one-sided specialization, he dealt with all the branches of mathematieSj 
seeking to link them more closely and to treat them as a unit. Klein 
played an important part in the planning and editing of the famous 
Ma/A£^n^£kal Efuydopcdkj and its success is largely due to his fascinating 
personality. 

In addition to such men, whose genius is admittedly of the highest rank, 
there were and are scores of very eminent German-Jewish mathematicians 
w'hose distinction cannot yet be estimated. It is not poc^ible here to list 
even their names. Of special interest, however, is Emmy Noether 
(1882-1936), the very' gifted daughter of the well-known maEhennatician 
Max Noether (1844-1922). She was one of the most brilliant modern 
algebraists and perhaps the ablest w^oman mathematician since HypaHa. 
Through her numerous works she gave a new direction to the theory^ of 
algebraic fields, initiated by Evariste Galois and developed by Richard 
Dedckind and Kronecker. She kid down the foundations of the theory of 
ideals, of great importance In modern algebra. Expelled by the Nazisj she 
found refuge in the United States, where she died soon after her arrival. 

Luigi Cremona (1830-190J), one of the outstanding Italian mathe¬ 
maticians, was the founder of the modern “synthetic” geometry. The 
“Cremona transformation” has proved of importance. In addition to this 
achievement, he w'as a senator and minister of education. Another Italian, 
Vito V^olterra (1860-1940) was largely instrumental in the creation of a 
new' branch of mathematics, the theory^ of integral and difFerential equa¬ 
tions. He stands among the great mathematicians of modern times* Tullio 
Leri-Ctvita (1873-1942) died in the Vatican during \Vorld War II, having 
been dismissed in 1938 from his professorship in accordance with the Fascist 
anti-Jew'ish policy. With Gregorio Ricci (Curbastro) he laid the founda- 
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tions of absolute differential calculus. This, as Einstein has recognized, 
made possible the formulation of the mathematical theory of general 
rclattvity* Levi-Civitals work in mechanics and theoretical astronomy is no 
less valuable, Gino Loria (1862-1954) contributed greatly to the theory 
of carves and is of the highest distinction as a historian of mathematics. 
Federigo Enriques (1871-1945) earned great regard as a mathematical 
phiJosophern. There have been several other eminent modern Italian-Jewish 
mathematicians. When one recalls that only one Italian in a thousand is 
a Jew, the contemporary existence of at least five eminent Italian-jewish 
mathematicians is, in itself a matter, of note. 

Several of the most prominent figures In French mathematics have been 
of Jewish origin* The most notable are Georges Halphcn (1844-18 89), 
Paul Appel (1855-1930) and Jacques Hadamard (1865- ). In general 

Jewish eminence in mathematics hav^c been a special feature of the Geman 
scene. In the English-speaking world, however, a mathematician of the 
first rank was James Joseph Sylvester (1B14-1897)* As a loyal Jew he was 
unable to take a degree at Cambridge and still less to hold a fellowships 
Nevertheless, he adorned the chair of mathematics successively at London, 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, at Johns Hopkins and at 
Oxford. In brilliance of conception, in acuteness of penetrationj In fluency 
and richne^ of expression, Sylvester has had few equals among mathe¬ 
maticians of any age or national tty. At an earlier date Benjamin Gomperz 
(1779-1865) of London, though occupying no official purition, helped to 
lay the foundation of modern vital statistics. 

Success in astronomy usually demands official status and Jews, especially 
in the German zone, have thus been more handicapped than in mathe¬ 
matics. Nevertheless, there have been among them some able exponents of 
astronomical science. 

One of the greatest of all astronomers, Sir William Herschd (^738- 
1S22), was born at Hanover, his family being of remoter Jewish origin, 
and settled early in England. His discovery^ of the planet Uranus in 1781 
brought him immortalit)". He conducted valuable researches on double 
stars, nebulae and star clusters and is the founder of modern stellar 
astronomy. Hi& theory of the general structure of the universe still holds 
the field. His sister Caroline (1750184S) was his very able research 
assistant, detecting some remarkable nebulae and many comets. His son 
Sir John (1792-1871) has a rank among astronomers second only to his 
father. 

Wilhelm Beer (1797-1B50), brother of the well known Parisian musi¬ 
cian Giacomo Meyerbeer, having secured a competence in business, devoted 
himself to astronomy* With Needier he produced a great chart of the 
moon which marked an epoch in works of Its kind. The Viennese Maurice 
Loewy (1833-1907) settled in Paris and with the support of Urbain Jean 
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Jc?seph Leverrier made researches on comets and on the photosphere of 
the sun. He became president of the French Academy of lienees and, as 
so often, German loss was the world^s gain. Samuel Oppenheim (1856- 
19^8)1 a Moravian, president of the Astronomical Society of Vienna, was 
a master of astronomical calculations. His writings are devoted to the 
motion of starSj double stars and calculation of orbits of comets. 

Despite the early death of Karl Schwar^child (1873-1916)—the result 
of service in the German army during World War 1 —he was one of the 
greatest astronomers of his day. As a schoolboy he published two articles 
on determination of orbits. In later years he originated in photographic 
photometry a new method depending on measurement of density of star 
images. He introduced the use of a color indesc for stars, which has yielded 
information on their spectral types and surface temperatures, and is well 
remembered for his Akimom^frhi a caiklogue of 3,500 stars 

completed in accordance with his new'ly invented method. No less in¬ 
fluential have been his mathematical study of star movements and of the 
structure of the solar system and his contributions to physical theory, 
especially in optics. 

A Gcrnian-Jew'ish astronomer who had a remarkable career was Her¬ 
mann Goldschmidt (1802-1866) of Frankfort. After years In his father^s 
warehouse he migrated in i8j6 to Parisj where he earned distinction as a 
painter. In 1847 he turned to astronomy and In 1852 discovered a minor 
planet which he called Lutetia, the andent name of Paris. He continued 
his researches and revealed the presence of fourteen previously unknown 
asteroids. Of Jewish origin also was Adolf Marcuse (1860-1930)5 who 
made numerous astronomical expedition & and, like Friu Cohn (1866- 
1921}, was director of the Royal Observatory at Berlin. German-Jewish 
astronomers who worked m Switzerland were Adolf Hirsch (1830-1901) 
of Neuchitel, remembered for his services to the International Commission 
for Measurement of the Earth, and Rudolf Wolf (1816-1893) Zurich, 
the accepted historian of astronomy. 

Experimental physics, even more than astronomy, is dependent on that 
free access to a laboratory' which only university status can provide. Never¬ 
theless, many Jews have distinguished themselves in this field. The earliest 
was Moritz Jacobi (i8or-i874), brother of the great mathematician He 
was an architect but devoted much attention to the electrical deposit of 
metals, or electroplasty. The first Jew elected to the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences was Peter Rless (iSoj-i 883), w'ho devoted himself to the study 
of frictional electricity. But during the second half of the nineteenth 
century the number of German-Jewnsh physiciscs became so large that 
we cm mention only a few of fully recognized distinction. 

Eugene Goldstein {1850-1930) of Gleiwitz (Silesia) was one of the 
most skillful experimental physicists of modern times. His name is 
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especially associated with the discovery of gamma rays. Great sdentire 
men cannot be arranged in order of merit. Yet it is safe to say that 
Heinrich Hcrtr. (1857-1894) among the ten physicists of most in¬ 
fluence during the past hundred years^ He WTote little during his 
short life but every line was significant. He measured the length and 
velocity of electromagnetic waves and showed that they are the result of 
transverse vibration and arc subject to reflection^ refraction and polariza¬ 
tion^ like those of light and heat. He demonstrated that electromagnetic 
oscillations are propagated with the same velocity as light and finally 
demonstrated the electromagnetic nature of light. He adumbrated the 
principles of wireless and of X rays. It is pitiful to rccaJl that Hertz’s pupilj 
successor and literary executor^ Philipp Lennard| himself a recipient of the 
Nobel PrizCj shamed his old age by devoting himself to violent anti- 
Jewish Nazi propaganda directed largely against the teacher w^hose works 
he had edited and whose biography he had written. 

Outstanding work in solar physics was done by Ernst Pringsheim (1857- 
1917) of Breslau* Certain other of his investigations led naturally to 
the quantum theory later enunciated by Max Planck. 

Lise Meitner (1878- ) of Vienna is among the small band of great 
women physicists of whom Madame Curie is the best known. Like hets, 
Lise Meitner^s name is connected with radioactivity. She is especially 
remembered for her discovery in 1918, along w^ith Otto Hahn, of the 
element protoactinium w'ith atomic number 91. Her name will always be 
connected with the development of the theory of atomic energy, 

Jews played a large part in the development of the dasstcil physics of 
the nineteenth cc^tur}^ It may fairly be said that their contributions to the 
physics of the tw^entieth century based on relativity have been overwhelm¬ 
ing in proportion to their numbers. The mention of Albert Einstein, Niels 
Bohr^ James Fmnck, Ludwig Hertz must suffice. At the time of the Nazi 
seizure of power the general development of theoretical physics w^as 
greater at Goettingen than in any other university in the world. The dis¬ 
missal of teachers under the “Aryan” edicts left the two great institutes 
of physics in that university almost entirely depopulated* 

Few Jewish physicists distinguished themselves in the classical period 
outside the German zone* The most eminent was probably the American 
Albert Michdson (18^5-1919), whose parents were driven from Germany 
w'hen he was two years old* Between 1879 and i8Si Michelson made 
measurements of the velodty of light. In 1886, along with Edward 
Williams Morley, he made experiments on the relative motion of ether 
and matter, showing that the ether within a transparent medium is carried 
forward when it moves, but at a lesser velocity. Li 1887 he had suggested 
the wave length of sodium light as a standard unit. This w*as put into 
effect in a very delicate experiment performed by him in Paris In 1892, 
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Since this unit depends only on the properties of vibrating atoms h is 
probably one of the most eonstaiit dimensions in nature. In 1900 he showed 
that spectral lines are tripled when the radiations emanate In a magnetic 
field. Micheison was the first American to be awarded the Nobel Prize. 

Jews have perhaps been less successful In the practical development of 
physical principles than in investigating the fundamental properties of 
matter. In other words, they have excelled more m pure than in applied 
science. Nevertheless^ there have been some very eminent inventoi^ among 
them. 

Siegfried Marcus (1331-1897) of Mecklenburg^ a very gifted and ver¬ 
satile inventor, produced the first electrical instrument for regulating 
temperature and the first effective means of estimating earth movements. 
He iSj however, particularly remembered as father of the Internal-com¬ 
bustion engine, of which he constructed a model in [864. By 1875 he had 
made a practical engine which he w-as able to drive in the streets of Vienna, 
where it was still preserved in 1937. The scheme of lighter-than-air diri¬ 
gibles iv-as first developed by the German David Schw'arz, who built his first 
airship at St. Petersburg in 189a. His patents were aftenvTirds purchased 
from his vridow by Count Zeppelin. 

Philip Reiss (1837-1874)^ born in poverty near Frankfort, began 
experiments on hearing apparatus in boyhood which ultimately developed 
inio what was in effect a telephone (i86r). Thi$ exhibited in 1864. 
It was on his principle that Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas Edison 
perfected their device (1876)* Emil Berliner ([851-19219) of Hanover 
settled in the United States in 1870 and there developed several inven¬ 
tions, among them the microphone. 

Hermann Aron (1845-1913) was professor at the Artillery School at 
Berlin and developed an effective electrometer (18SS). Leo Arons (1860- 
1919) was a picturesque figure who was dismissed from his post at Berlin 
University (r899) because of his Socialist sympathies. He did much to 
advance the pmetical appli^stions of electricity. Notably he invented the 
first mercury vapor lamp (1896), Gabriel Lipman (1845-1921) of Luxem¬ 
bourg passed his scientific life in Paris, where he held a chair of physics* 
His development of color photography earned him a Nobel Prize in 1908. 

Arnold Berliner (1862-1939) was put to death by the Nazis. A man of 
extraordinary scientific versatility, he rendered great services to German 
science as editor for many years of Natur^j^isjefjjc/iafiefi^ a journal for the 
general exchange of scientific views. 

Chemistry was for long largely extra-academic. Thus Jews had oppor¬ 
tunities that were denied them in physics. An early Jew'ish arrival in the 
chemical field was Heinrich Magnus (1802 1879), a pupil of Berzelius at 
Stockholm and of Gay-Lussac in Paris. He made many rechnical contribu- 
tions of importance, perhaps the most significant being his determination 
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of the coefficient of expansion of gases. He described a large number of 
new compounds, one of which, his “green salt” (a platmum-ammonia 
compound), is still known by his name. He ultimately became rector of 
Berlin University. 

Charles Gerhardr (1816-1857) Strasbourg was a pupil of Justus von 
Liebig and did most of his scientific work in Paris. He has a distinguished 
place in the history of chcmlstiy', for his name is associated with the doc- 
trines of valency and of chemical equivalents. He developed the molecular 
theory and made the first effective classification of organic compounds. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history of modern Germany 
than the rise of her chemical industry*. Without this she could not have 
become a great power. There were so many and such able chemists of 
Jewish origin associated with this process that it is safe to say that without 
them her Industrial development would have been impossible. 

Adolf Frank (1834-1916) was the founder of the potash industry of 
Germany. He instituted the first potash factory (1861) at Stassfurt near 
Magdeburg, obtaining it from the local mineral deposit. Until then potash 
had been extracted from ashes burnt in or under pots, hence the name. 
With the Polish Jew, Nikodem Caro (1871-1935), he took the first step 
toward the nltrogen'fixation industry by forming calcium cyanide from 
nitrogen and calcium carbide. This industry was to be epcxrhal not only for 
Germany but for the world. 

Equally important for German economic development w'as Adolf von 
Bayer {1835-1917), professor at Munich whose mother was a Jewess. 
Just as Frank founded the German heavy chemical industry so did Bayer 
found that of fine chemicals. He was one of the foremost organic chemists 
of his day, the discoverer of the phthalcin class of dyes (1874) and the first 
to synthetize indigo (1878). Synthetic indigo came entirely to take the 
place of the natural product. His patents passed to the Badische Anilin 
tmd Soda Fabrik, which formed the nucleus of the giant I. G, Farbcn- 
Industrie. Other patents absorbed by that combine were those of Heinrich 
Caro {1834-1910} of Poznan, the discoverer of methylene blue and of 
many other aniline dyes and of Carl Liebermann (1842-1914) of Berlin, 
w'ho made important discoveries among the aniline compounds, German 
chemical industry was, in fact, substantially based on Jewish genius and 
Jewish enterprise. 

The name of Victor Meyer (1648-1897) of Berlin is one of the greatest 
in the history' of organic chemistry. At Heidelberg he was the favorite 
pupil and personal assistant of Robert Wilhelm von Bunsen. He succeeded 
Friedrich Woehlcr at Goettingen (1882) and Bunsen (1889) at Heidel- 
where he died by his own hand. His comprehensive researches on 
nitro Compounds of the fatty series, upon Isonitrous compounds and upon 
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thiophene are among the most remarkable of the nineteenth century. The 
method he devised for estimating vapor density has become standard. 

To give an account of all the German chemists of Jewish origin would be 
to write an appreciable part of the history of German chemistry from about 
i860 onward. There h^tve also been many distinguished Jewish chemists 
outside the German aone, but only a few can be mentioned here. 

Henri Moissan (1852-1907) of Paris is remembered for several achieve¬ 
ments. He succeeded in isolating fluorine, long a main problem in chem- 
istrj'. He invented the electric furnace for very high and steady tempera¬ 
tures, w^hlch is known by his name. He demonstrated the nature of the 
diamond by producing it artifidaily. 

Another brilliant chemist was the Englishman Raphael Meldola (1S49- 
1915), He made the first oxazine dyestuff (Meldola^s blue, 1879) which 
has become important for cotton dyeing, and w^orked much on naphthalene 
and azo compounds. He was very versatile, took much interest in biology, 
a friend and correspondent of Charles Darwnn and experimented with 
the coloration of animals, 

A rather spedal place is occupied by Edmund Lippmann (185 7-1942) 
of Vienna. He was the leading authority on the chemistry of sugars and the 
sugar industry and Introduced the strontium process into sugar rehning. 
He extended his researches into the history of the subject and finally 
became an authority on its alchemical aspects. 

The name of Fritz Haber (1868-1934) always be associated with 
the opening up of new industrial po^ibilities by a practical method of 
nitrogen fixation, the *^Haber process” for the synthetic production of am¬ 
monia. It proved of the utmost importance to Germany's supply of nitrates 
both for agricultural and for military purposes. Nevertheless, in 1933 
w'as forced by the Nazis to leave Germany. This great benefactor of his 
country died in exile while Germany made w-ar with the processes he had 
invented. 

Richard Willstaecter (1872-1942) of Karlsruhe^ a very great biochemist, 
discovered several forms of chlorophyll in plants. He demonstrated re¬ 
lationships between this green coloring matter and the red coloring matter 
in the blood of animals. He also produced the anesthetic avertin. 

Mineralogy, as a science, has few exponents but among them the most 
distinguished were several who were Jewish, The first of them, the Parisian 
Armand Levy (1794-1841), who spent many years in England, was a 
skilled mathematician and did much to Introduce mathematical notation 
into crystallography. Harry Rosenbusch (1836-1914) of Heidelberg 
became head of a new school that dealt with the microscopy of minerals. 
Auguste Michel Levy (1844 x911) of the College de France and of the 
French geological survey was among the founders of the modern science 
of petrography. Edward Su^ (1831-1914), born in London, son of a 
German merchant^ was long professor of geology in Vienna. His monu- 
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mental Face af the Earth (1S85) has been translated into many languages 
and gone Into many editions. Many tendencies in modern geology have 
stemmed from it. Victor Goldschmidt (1853-1933), for many years a 
professor in Heidelberg and afterwards at Oslo, was one of the greatest 
exponents of crystallographic science. He introduced the binocular goni¬ 
ometer. ffis monumental work summarized the knowledge of the subject 
and his home became the recognized meeting place of the crystallographers 
of the world. His son succeeded him as professor of crystallography at 
Oslo, 

Turning to biology, it might be thought that age-old urbanization of 
Jews would deprive them of interest in what were primarily countrymen’s 
subjects. That this has not proved to be the case is doubtless due to the fact 
that the traditional Jewish attitude toward medicine has always involved 
contact with the problems of living things. In fact, since the German 
universities have been opened to them Jews have always been prominent 
in biology. 

The name of Nathaniel Pringsheim (1843-1894) is especially connected 
with the study of algae. He demonstrated the reproductive processes of 
many kinds and showed that they were exhibited in an alternation of sexual 
and asexual generations (1856), both of which he elucidated. He produced 
a classic work on the life of the fern (1864) and later turned to plant 
physiology, doing much to explain the action of chlorophyll (1874). He 
subsequently demonstrated that light itself may have a lethal effect on 
plants (1879). 

F'erdinand Cohn (1848-1898) of Breslau, a pupil of Johannes Mueller, 
was a peculiarly skilled microscopist particularly interested in the minute 
fungi. As author of the first monograph on bacteria he is the father of 
bacteriology. He rendered a great service by his encouragement of an 
unknown young man, Robert Koch (1S43-1910), The latter’s demon¬ 
stration of the relation of anthrax bacteria to the disease was publicized 
by Cohn (1876); it contained the first evidence of the production of a 
specific human disease by a known species of bacteria. 

Perhaps the most influential botanical teacher of the nineteenth century 
was Julius Sachs {i83i-t897) also of Breslau and professor for many years 
at Wuerzburg, After applying himself to the study of the structure of 
forms of plants he turned to physiology and from 1857 became immersed 
in the problems of nutrition. He became convinced that chlorophyll is not 
diffused in tissues but is contained only in special bodies, the “chloroplasts.” 
He showed that sunlight plays the nicdslve role In determining their action 
in reference to the absorption of carbon dioxide. Further, chlorophyll is 
formed only in light and, moreover, in different varbtions of light the 
process undergoes different degrees of activity, Sachs’s researches covered 
every aspect of botany and he became a kind of botanical dictator. 

Edward Strasburger (1844-1912) worked at Bonn, where he laid the 
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fouiidations o£ the knowledge of the phenomena of nuclear division 
{Mitosisy 187s), clarifying the relation of nuclear changes to the sexual 
process. He was an encyclopedic botanist and his textbook is stiU in common 
use. Demonstrating that the chromosomes are individually recognizable 
and traceable from cell to cell (1905-1908), he thus laid the foundations 
of the modern science of genetics. 

Approaching the medical field we are ovcrw'helmcd with names. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the number of distinguished 
Jewish name^ in the German-speaking countries have progressively in¬ 
creased in this their own traditional field. During the century interest 
became most intensely focused on the minute analysis of structure and its 
correlation with function. In this field Jews played a particularly prominent 
part.^^* 

The earliest influential Jewish figure In this movement was Karl Fried¬ 
rich Canstatt {1807-1 £50} of Ratisbon, who made a study of the finer 
structure of the eye. Perhaps his greatest discovery was hls pupil at 
Erlangeji, Robert Virchow, accounted with Henle the founder of modem 
pathology. 

Jacob Henle {1809^188j) of Fuerth near Nuremberg was the greatest 
German microscopic anatoml&t of his time and one of the greatest anatomists 
of all time, comparable only to Vesalius. He was professor of anatomy at 
Zurich (1840), Heidelberg {1S44) and Goettingen {185^;). His achieve¬ 
ments in his special field were enormous and his work in histology was the 
first of its kind* He was a most versatile genius, for he was a poet, artist, 
omtor and a very great teacher. And he in his way a prophet, for he 
saw, as in a glass darkly| the mtcrobic origin of infcttious disease* 

Benedikt Stilling (1810-1879), ^ skilled surgeon, irttroduced a new 
technique for the microscopic examination of the nervous system in the 
manipulation of which he was extremely expert. Structures in the nervous 
system are still identified by his name* He also instituted important 
advances in nervous physiology\ 

Ludwig Traube {1818-1876} of Ratlbor w'orked in Berlin for thirty 
years, and was a founder of experimental pathology and of the scientific 
investigation of the action of drugs. He an outstanding cliniciaTi and 
a particularly successful teacher. Gustav Valentin (i8i0-1883) Breslau 
accomplished much in the physiology of muscle and nerve and in the 
digestion of carbohydrates* Gottlieb Gluege {181^-1898) of Brakel in 
Westphalia migrated to France and was thence called to Brussels. He did 
excellent physiological w^ork, wrote the first treatise of pathological 
histology (1S39-1841), began the study of parasitology and gave the 
earliest account of the essential cause of trichiniosis* 

Robert Remak (1815-1365) of Posen worked in Berlin, where he had a 
distinguished reputation as a mlcroscopist. His most eminent service was 
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perhaps to demonstrate the true nature of the multiplication of cells* In 
184a, lortg before Pasteur and Koch, using himself as guinea pig, he 
showed that certain skin diseases are caused by microscopic organisms. He 
was also a pioneer in electrotherapy. 

Mont:t Schiff (1S23-1896) of Frankfort began as a zoologist and turned 
afterwards to physiology, which he taught at Florence and Geneva. He was 
a mAn of restless energy, almost prophetic insight and infinite originality, 
who covered too many fields to be a complete master of one. He anticipated 
Pavlov in the conception of conditTOned reflexesj Claude Bernard in that 
of vasodilator nerves and much later work on the thyroidi He was a 
pioneer in many aspects of brain physiology and his experiments in the 
artificial production of diabetes via Ehe nervous system (1856-1859) are 
classics. 

Rudolph Hcidenhain (iS34'iS97) of Breslau Is especially associated 
with the interpretation of SBcredon in cellular terms. His research projeas 
on the secretion of various organs and his stains and methods of staining are 
daily recalled in every biological laboratory. Julius Conheim (1839-1884), 
while professor at Breslau, revealed the true nature of suppuration, prov¬ 
ing that the corpuscles of pus are formed from those of the blood. Despite 
his short life his contributions to pathological knowledge were numerous 
and very important. 

Hugo Kronecker (1839 ^9^+) of Liegnitz m Silesia, professor of 
physiology at Berne In i8S5> distinguished himself particularly by his w^ork 
on the fatigue and recovery of muscle, by his proof that the heart muscle 
can pass into a tetanic slate and by his investigation of the mechanism 
of sw'allowlng. He invented m^ny ingenious physiological devices, and 
he is especially remembered for his demonstmtion that the heart's motto 
is “all or none,'* that is, that it will either contract to its fullest extent 
or not at all, 

Carl Weigert (1S45-1904) was perhaps the most eminent microscopic 
anatomist of the later nineteenth century. He introduced many new 
methods and was responsible for the highly important technique of bac¬ 
terial staining which is one of the most valuable aids to modern scleiuific 
medicine. He also greatly added to the knowledge of the structure and 
function of the nervous system* 

Elle Metchnikoff (1845-1916) was a Russian half-Jew who worked 
most of his life in Paris. His most important experiments, begun on the 
water flea, showed how amoeboid cells act as scavengers in the body, 
engulfing and digesting solid particles and notably bacterlap He showed 
that inflammation is accompanied by the gathering of swarms of these 
scavengers or policemen to the site of the injury. 

Oscar Minkowski (1858-1931) brother of the mathematician, demon- 
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strated the relation between the pancreas and diabetes and thus led to the 
study which culminated in the discovery of insulin. 

Jacques Loeb (1859-1924) left Germany for America In middle life 
and ultimately became head of the department of experimental biology 
at the Rockefeller Institute. His research projects were of varied character. 
Many of them were designed to demonstrate that much “vital” action can 
be explained as response to chemicals or physical stimuli and do not in¬ 
volve the intercurrence of “mind.” 

These are hardly more than a random sample of those of centrd 
European Jewish origin who made distinguished contributions to ninc- 
tccnth-century medicine. The mind of any well-informed medical man will 
react to the names of the members of this list. 

The most characteristic development of modern medicine is the interest 
in the vast complexity of the functions and minute parts of the body and 
their reactions to its environment and especially to the organisms of 
disease and to their products. In this field the Jewish contribution is 
overwhelming. There is Alexander Besredka (i 370 -r 940 ) of the Pasteur 
Institute;^ Ludwig Brieger (1849-1919), who initiated the study of toxins, 
Albert Ncisser (18S5-1916), discoverer of the gonococcus, Albert Frankel 
(1848-1916) and Carl Fricdlaender (1847^1887), discoverers of the 
organism causing lobar pneumonia, Fernand Widal (1862-1929), elucida- 
tor of the nature of blood reactions, Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915), the greatest 
□f biochemists, who made chemotherapy a science, Waldemar Haflfkine 
(1860-1930)^ introducer of protection against plague and cholera, Alex¬ 
ander Marmorek (1865-1923), whose serum provides protection against 
streptococcal Infection, Casimir Funk (1S84- ), one of the discoverers 

of vitamins and originator of the name, Ernst ^Jkowski (1844-1923), 
father of clinical pathology. 

In the Investigation of the functions of the nervous system a high place 
is taken by Wilhelm Erb (1840-1921), who introduced electrodiagnosis 
by induction, revealed the significance of the knee jerk and, along with his 
contemporary Hermann Oppenhclm (1858-1910), described many un¬ 
recognised pathological conditions. 

Anatomy, In the old sense of the term, is regarded as one of the 
“completed” sciences. Such significant contributions as were made to it In 
the past generations were largely the work of Jct^-s, among them the 
Viennese Julius Tandler (1869-19 >0), last of the great anatomists, and 
Emil Zuckerkand! (i849-r9JO), also of Vienna, whose account of the 
structures of the parts of interest to otorhinologists is likely to remain the 
standard work of reference. 

Space fails even for the names of eminent exponents of clinical practice of 
central European origin, but we mention Wilhelm Ebstein (1836-1912) 
of Goettingen, and the great authorities on drugs Matthias Llebreich 
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(1838-1908) of Berlin, Oswald Schmiedeberg (1838-1921) of Dorpat, 
and Moritz Romberg (1795-1893) of Berlin. 

Psycholog}' in its medical applications may be said to be almost a Jewish 
sciencep Since our list must be brought to an end we do so with the names 
of AJfred Adler (18701937} of Vienna^ ^'Iktor Adler (i352-J9r8) of 
Prague, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) of Vienna, and Bernard Hollander 
(1864-1934) of London. These men have not only introduced new methods 
of treatment but they have changed the whole direction of medical thought, 
practice and education. They have done more, for they have taught us a 
great deal about ourselves and changed the outlook of modern philosophy. 

As one contemplates the ga.lax}' of talent at which we have but glanced, 
two reflections arise. First, it Is a tragedy for the Jewish people that the 
stream of life and thought that this implies has been broken* The break is 
more than that of the inevitable death of individuals, for the stock from 
which they have ansen has ceased to reproduce itself adequately* This is a 
loss to humanity as well as to the Jewish people. And secondly, it is a 
tragedy for the German people that, at the urging of a perverted outcast, 
it has extruded from its body politic a mam source, perhaps tka main 
somxe, of its claim to respect from the world of intellect. So far as the 
products of the ineelkct are concerned \ve must write G^mank for 
henceforth German will be a language of secondary importance in the 
field of learning. 

The intellectual future of the Jews themselves must depend, in this 
writer^s opinion, upon many factors that are at present indeterminable, 
but most of all on one that is determinable. We live in a world in which 
religions and religious sanctions are breaking down. Religion is the one 
link that can unite the Jewish people* The problem Is whether the Jewish 
religion can or cannot develop in a non-Jewish environment as one of the 
great world religions. If It can, the future of a special Jewish intellectual 
atmosphere is secure* If It cannot, Judaism will continue as a fossil frag¬ 
ment of the ancient Syrian civilization and, like other fossils, it will slowly 
but surely disintegrate. 


Notes 

Cf, above Ellas J* BicketmaD;, *The Historical Foundations of Post- 
biblical Judaism,” pp. 97-99; see also above Robert Cordis^ “The Bible as a 
Cultural Montiment ” pp, 808-813.! 

Cf above Alexander Alimannj “Judaism and World Philosophy,*’ p. 957; 
see also above Ralph Marcus, “Hellenistic Jewish Literature,” pp, j 107 ff.] 
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CHAPTER 33 


JUDAISM AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 
Milton R. Konvitz 


Jewish and Democratic Ideals 

In this chapter we shall take as the essence of the democratic ideal the 
belief in equality^ An explication of this belief in equality leads to cultural 
and religious pluralism j to constitutional government, with effective checks 
on the agencies of government; a wide and equitable distribution of 
property; universal education and emphasis on reason, rather than super¬ 
stition and force, as instruments of social control and progress^ freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of assembly. 

Just as a sharp distinction must be made between the accidental and the 
essential aspects of democracy, so the same distinction muit be made among 
the various aspects of Judaism. Judaism, too, has had its highest insights, 
which, though they may have been conditioned by historical events, 
deserve perpetuation on their own account. On the other hand, like all 
other social institutions, Judaism has frequently needed to accommodate 
itself to the accidents of time and place In ways which did not at all times 
exhibit its own highest ideals. As in the case of democracy, it is the deeper 
motivation, the profoiuider insights, rather than the superficial aspects^ 
that have kept alive Judaism as a way of life and as a philosophy of life. 

Living In the middle of the twentieth century, we, of course, face 
problems radically different from those faced by the prophets thousands of 
years ago, or by the great Rabbis responsible for the Babylonian And 
Palestinian Talmuds.*^ Freedom of speech must mean something sharply 
different to a people with a press than it did to a people who prohibited 
reduction of their learning to writing* This means only that the branches 
of democracy are different; the root is the same: it is the same wherever 
and whenever people live together in a community, wherever and when¬ 
ever people constitute a society. The problem of human freedom is always 
the same: though at one time, to achieve more of it, we must fight a civil 
in-ar to abolish economic and physical slavery^ at another time we must 
fight to abolish radal distinctions in immigration policy; at one time, to 
achiev^c more of freedom, wc must carry on a fight for woman suffrage^ 
at another time the fight is against the white primary and the poll tax; 
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at one time the fight is for freedom to teaeh Torah in Jabneh; at another 
time the fight for freedom to teach the theory of evolution in Tennessee. 
The scenes change^ the characters and the plot are pretty much the 
same. This docs not mean, necessarily, that the history of mankind can 
be written In terms of the history of liberty. We are not here concerned 
with the degree of truth in a Crocean philosophy of history* All we mean 
to say Is that, whatever liberty may have meant at different times in the 
history of mankind, its essential character, as we have stated it, has been 
always pretty much the same* The struggles have been variations on a 
theme. The theme has been: human ecjuality and freedom. 

The Democratic Ideal: Racial and National Equality 

Almost at the outset of our discussion we must face the obvious question, 
of the consistency of the concept of the chosen people with the democratic 
ideal, Ho\v can a people that considers Itself elected of God as His special 
inheritance, find its institutions and ideals consistent with democracyP Some 
have met the question by a denial that Jews today consider themselves 
God^s chosen people. 

This Is one answer. Most Jew^s, how^ever, assert that, when rightly 
understood, there is no inconsistency between the doctrine of the chosen 
people and democratic ideals. The doctrine of the chosen ^ople may lead 
to exclusiveness, physical and spiritual isoladon, haughtiness of spirit| 
but this happens only vrhen the doctrine is adhered to by a person with 
a narrow heart and mind, who has no real comprehension of the mpning 
and utility' of the doctrine* When taken on a higher ground, it is pid, the 
concept has great value in furthering the ideals of both Judaism and 
democracy* 

An excellent statement of this point of view is to be found m the 
philosophical writings of Kab Sai^ia Gaon.^ “All creatures are His 
creatures,” said Rab Saadia Gaon^ “and wc may not say that He has taken 
to Himself one to the exclusion of the other or to a greater degree than 
another.” For, “if God hath chosen but one man and one city, who would 
remember the rest of mankind? ” 

In the ssame w^ay, said Rab Saadia Gaon, w'e must consider allusions to 
God as the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, “For when the Psalmist 
exclaimed *0 Lord, the portion of mtm inheritance and my cup,* did he 
alone want to possess the master of the w^orldsP” 

“We hold,” said Rab Saadia Gaon, “that He is the God of all mankind” 
and that “the worth of each man and his lot are equally precious before 
Him.” The doctrine of the chosen people to Rab Saadia Gaon was nothing 
more than an expression exalting and praising Godj for he who feels 
himself especially touched by God*s love describes himself as the recipient 
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of God’s grace and special favor. But it carries no Implication that God 
docs not stand in the same loving relationship to all men, and that others 
may not designate that relationship in the same or similar terms. 

It is probable that today most Jetvs accept the doctrine of the chosen 
people as the Jews’ explanation of the possession by them “of a spiritually 
unique literature and philosophy.” The Jews are the chosen people only 
because God has chosen them from among all peoples to give them the 
Torah.^ The supreme treasure is not the Jewish people but the Torah; 
and the former are important in God’s universal scheme only as the 
recipients and bearers of this great treasure. Israel was selected and made 
the custodian of the Torah only so that he might share his inheritance with 
all other men. It Is the duty of Israel to be the model and guide to all 
nations; but this he can accomplish only by living In accordance with the 
dictates of the Word of God in the Torah. In brief, Israel was “chosen” 
only in the sense that he was selected by God to transmit the Torah 
to all the peoples of the earth“to be a light unto the nations. When the 
Exile was considered from this standpoint, the Habbis said that it was not 
intended as a punishment of Israel, but as an opportunity to spread the 
W^ord of God among the nations of the earth: the Jews are deprived of a 
home and the security it offers because they are God’s servants. Viewed 
in this light, the doctrine of the chosen people offers the Jews no privileges 
denied to others; on the contrary, it imposes on them a mission, loyalty to 
w'hich must bring them suffering, humiliation, agonies of pain and death; 
the Jew' must suffer persecution, so that of him one might say in truth: 
“He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrow's, and argnainted 
with grief.” In this aspect, the doctrine implies no superiority inherent in 
the jew'ish people, apart from the superiority that is attached to one who 
is charged with the duty to carry an important message. It is the message 
and not the messenger that is superior; so that one might speak really 
of the Chos^^it Airssa^e rather than of the Chofsn Peofle-j the people are 
not endowed with superiority, but charged to be humble; humility, rather 
than riches or glory, must clothe them. 

This interpretation of the concept points away from the particularism 
that is frequently charged against Judaism, and points to the universal ism 
of which the Prophets were the leading spokesmen. Judaism, then, is a 
unlvcrsalistlc religious faith. Its truths arc not to be kept under lock and 
key. In the first place, the truths of Judaism are to guide the Jewish 
people at every step and at every moment: Israel must obey God’s law; 
he must strive to attain the purposes of mankind, as directed by God, 
his ooffl commamy. But hc must do more: he must strive to attain 
that purpose in the entire tominuttUy of menkimL If the Jew is partic* 
ularistic at all, it is only that he wants to make of himself a worthy 
messenger, one who himself lives by ihe message he carries. 
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Jews, it has been saJd, are actually “an ethnic group with a univerealistic 
religious faith which transcends the values of a single people but which 
they are forced to use as an instrument of survival in an alien world-” 
This IS the irony of Jewish existence: devotion to a universal is tic faith 
marks the Jews off as a “peculistH^ people, a "chosen*’ people! But God^s 
"covenant” with this people is binding on God only so long Israel 
himself observ^es the letter and spirit of the "covenant.” To quote from 
Reinhold Niebuhr: 

The first religious apprehension of a universal and unlimited moral obliga¬ 
tion was achieved in prophetic monotheism, which had its inception in the 
prophet Amoses conception of a universal history, over which the God of 
Israel presided as sovereign but of which the history of Israel w'as not the 
center and end. Amos thought of the "Holy One of Israel” as a iranscendeni 
God who ivould both use and reject the special mission of Israel In his uni“ 
versal designs and who could taunt his own people with the wordSp “Are ye 
not as children of the Ethiopians unto me?” 

This is not, I submit^ only a Christian's view of the mission of Israel j it 
is the view of Israel, the view' of IsraePs prophets- The "chosen people" 
arc not at the center of the w'orld^ they are charged w^ith the duty to live 
by, and transnnit, the highest moral ideals, in deep humility and in a spirit 
of charity* But God's w^ys are inscrutable j the Torah w^as written in the 
w^ords of man, so that man might understand it, but there are errors and 
sins at every step and in every moment of the life of a mortal manj there 
is the finitencss of the intelligence, and the contingency of the will. Who, 
then, knows what is the ultimate truth? or what Is the way or the plan of 
God? All one can do is walk humbly 5 and if one docs this, he may trust 
that he is walking humbly with his God* 

This is what is meant by the doctrine of the chosen people* Admittedly, 
it is a statement of ideals and not a description of the way Jow's live- To 
live by these ideals would make it very dangerous to be a Jew. But during 
the past thousands of years many Jews have lived dangerously. The ided, 
at any rate, is not an impossible onej and even if it were, it mighty from 
the moral point of view, still be a relevant one. 

When men are judged by any empirical test they arc not equal: some 
are richer than others, some wiser, some swifter, some more beautiful. Yet 
the essence of democracy is equality. Men reject the empirical tests and 
assert their equality notwithstanding the evidence adduced by their eyes 
and ears and other senses. "All men arc created equal,” said Jefferson 
in the Dcckration of Independence j and he had no footnote references 
to statistical tables by way of documeniation* The belief in equality is a 
transcendental belief, if you wish^ it makes an assertion which may be true 
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only in the world of noumena. But no matter: it is the cornerstone of the 
democratic faith and the essence of moral idealism. ‘^The ba^s of demo- 
cratic development,** says Harold Laski therefore the demand that 
the system of power be erected upon the similariiies and not the d't§erences 
between men.’* Here we have the due to the problem of democracy; 
differences are not to be eliminated, for it is good that one man paint better 
than another, that one woman cook better than docs her neighbor, that 
one surgeon operate better than another ^ yes, and even that one man 
legislate better than another. But the system of power (political power, 
economic and social power) must be based on the slmilanties and not on 
the differences between men. The demand for equality manifests itself in 
many relations: there is the demand for equal suffrage j for economic 
equali^'j there must be no privilege by birth j there is the demand for 
educational equality} there must be equality in participation in the results 
of social developments and improvements} equality l^fore the law (real 
and not merely formal equality). 

At bottom the democratic railh is a moral affirmation: men arc not to 
be used merely as means to an end, as tools j each is an end in himself} his 
soul is from the source of all life} a man is born “trailing clouds of glory 
behind him**} no matter how lowly his origin, a man is here only by the 
grace of God—he owes his life to no one but God, He has an equal right 
to pursue happiness: life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are his 
simply by virtue of the fact that he is a live human being. He has his 
place in the sun, and neither the place nor the sun was made by men. 

This faith 6nds its essence in what Henry Michel called the “eminent 
dignity of human personality,” One of the chief sources of this faith is 
in the wcllsp rings of Judaism, 

It may be possible to arrive at the philosophy of equality within the 
framework of secular thought, as, ^,g., in the systems of John Dewey and 
Bertrand Kusscll and in socialist Marxism. Within the framework of a 
religious system, however, it is probably impossible to arrive at the 
philosophy of equality in the absence of a Ulief in ethical monotheism. 

For as long as one believes in the existence of a multiplicity of gods, eac h 
expressing his own biases and partialities, loving his friends and hating his 
enemies, and no one supreme god above all others, there is no room 
provided for accommodation of the beliefs in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. In ethical monotheism, however, these beliefs are 
basic. Judaism conceived of God as the creator and ruler of the entire 
universe: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” He 
created Adam and Eve, from whom all mankind have sprung, flumanitv 
lives, therefore, in “One World**} one world in every sense of the term} 
the laws of phyrical nature are the same every where} the laws of human 
nature are the same everyw'herc: the heavens and the moral law arc the 
same everywhere. 
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Not only are tKe physical kw& the same everywhere^ but the kws of 
righteousness too. For God is not only OnCj but He is God 

“sanctified In righteousness.” He is the judge of all the earth, as Abraham 
said, and cannot act unjustly. “Thou art not a God who hath pleasure in 
wickedness^ evil shall not sojourn with Thccj Thou hatest all workers of 
iiiiquity,** God, as the prophet said, wants to loose the fetters of Tsacked- 
ness, to undo the bands of the yoke, to deal bread to the hungry, to cover 
the naked, to shelter the homeless—He wants to see all this, and morOj 
accomplished—but through the free agency of man. 

Implicit and explicit in the ethical monotheism that is Judaism are^ then, 
the beliefs in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man* Thus 
Malachi cried out: “Have we not all one Fathcrf Hath not One God 
created us?” Thus is posited the fatherhood principle. But in the same 
breath the prophet added: “Why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brocher?^^ The fatherhood and brotherhood principles go 
together j they are inseparable: if two men have the same father, arc they, 
then, not brothers? 

“God ” said the Rabbis, “is on the watch for the nations of the world 
to repent, so that He may bring them under His wing^.” When the nations 
Will accept the reign of righteousness, the Kingdom of God will have 
become establishedj and God wants this to happen above all else. 

The most graphic expression of the fatherhood of God and the brother¬ 
hood of man is the statement in the Bible that man was created in the 
image of God, The Rabbis did not tire of creating homilies on this 
figurativ^'c expression of the oneness of the human family. Thu.S| R. 
Joshua b. £-cvi said: “When a man goes on his road, a tre^p of angels 
proceed in front of him and proclaim, *Makc way for the image of the 
Holy One, blessed be He.’ ” The following passage from the Mishna is 
especially revealing of the universallsm of Judaism: 

Only one single man was created in the Av-orld, lo pach that, if any man 
has caused a single soul to perish, Scripture imputes it lo him as though he 
had caused a whole world to perish; and if any man saves alive a single soul, 
Scripture imputes k to him as though he had saved a whole wwld. Again, 
but a single man was created for the sake of peace among mankind, that none 
should say to his fellow, “My father was greater than your father”; also that 
the heretics should not say, “There are many Tuling powers in heaven. 
Again, but a single man was created lo proclaim the greatness of God^ for 
man stamps many coins with one die, and they are all like to one another; 
but God has stamped every man Vtiih the die of the first man, yet not one 
of them is like hts fellow. Therefore every one must say, “For my sake was 
the world created.” 

In another pas^iage there Is the same emphasis on the trarLScendent im¬ 
portance of human life, any man’s life: 
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“By ten sayings the world was created.” To teach you that him who ful¬ 
fills One command, or keeps one Sabbath, or preserves one human life, the 
Scripture regards as if he had preserved the whole world. And him who com¬ 
mits one sin, desecrates one Sabbath, and destroys one human life, the Scrip¬ 
ture regards as if he had destroyed the whole world. 

It is related that Ben Azzai quoted the verse from Genesis, “This is the 
book of the generations of Adam,” and remarked that this is the greatest 
principle in the Tonih. The same point was made by Rabbi Akiba but in a 
different statement. He said that the greatest principle in the Torah is 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Rabbi Tanhuma put the matter in a third 
way. He said that one should not say to himself, “Because 1 am despised, 
so may my neighbor be cursed w'ith me”; for if one acts in this way he 
despises a being made in the image of God. 

In the Talmud the question is raised why man w-as created a solitary 
human being, why were there not created several Adams and several Eves 
at one time? The answer given is this: “So that it might not be said that 
some races arc better than others.” 

The injunction a^nst shedding blood is repeated frequently in the 
Bible and in the writings of the Rabbis, and the law was declared that the 
life of one man may not be sacrificed to save the life of another man. 
The law is illustrated by the following passage from the Talmud: 

A man came to Raba and said, **Thc prefect of my town has ordered me 
to kill so and so, or he will kill me.” Raba said, “Let him kill you; do you 
commit no murder. Why should you think that your blood is redder than hisl 
Perhaps his is redder than yours,” 

In the Midrash it is stated that the falling of rain is an event greater 
than the giving of the Torah, for the Torah is for Israel only, but rain is 
for the entire world. According to the Mekilta, however, even the Torah 
is for the entire world; “The Torah was given in the wilderness and in 
fire and in water. As these three are free to all the inhabitants of the w orld, 
so are the words of the Torah free to aJl the inhabitants of the world.” 

Are only the righteous among Israel the elect of God? Not at all; for 
righteousness, like sin, is the great imreler; the sinners among Israel are 
no better off than the evil ones among the non-Je»vs; and the righteous 
Israelites are not preferred to the righteous among the non-Jews, “The 
just among the Gentiles are the priests of God,” says the Midrash. “1 call 
heaven and earth to witness that whether a person be Jew or Gentile 
man or woman, manservant or maidservant, according to his acts does the 
Divine Spirit rest upon him.” Just as the acknowledgment of idolatry is 
a repudiation of the Torah, so repudiation of idolatry is an acceptance of 
Torah. 
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The injunctions in the Bible relating to the treatment of a brother were 
not construed as being directed only to the treatment of Israelites (though 
all Israelites are brothers) but of all mankind (for all men are brothers). 
Thus it was said: “The heathen is thy neighbor, thy brother. To wrong 
him is a sin.” The point is made graphically by the following incident in 
the Midrash: 

Siineon ben Shatah was occupied with preparing flax. His disciples said to 
him, “Rabbi, dc$Ut. We will buy you an ass, and you wilt not have to work 
so hard.” They went and bought an ass from an Arab, and a pearl was found 
on it, whereupon they came to him and said, “From now on you need not 
work any more.” ‘TrVhy:” he asked. They said, “\Vc bought you an ass from 
an Arab, and a pearl was found on it.” He said to them, “Does its owner 
know of iliaif’ I'hey answered, “No." He said to them, “Go and give the 
pearl back to him." “But,” they argued, “did not Rabbi Hun a, in the name 
of Rab, say all the world agrees that if you find something w'tiich belongs to 
a heathen, you may keep it?” Their teacher said, “Do you think that Simeon 
ben Shatah is a barbarian? He would prefer to hear the Arab say, ‘Blcised 
be the God of the Jews,' than possess all the riches of the world ... It is 
written, *Thou shall not oppress thy neighbor/ Now thy neighbor is as thy 
brother, and thy brother is as thy neighbor. Hence you learn that to rob a 
Gentile is robbery.” 

In the same spirit it is said in the Talmud that an idolator who studies 
the Torah is like the High Priest} that a non-Jew who lives a godly life 
is like the High Priest. It is related that Rabbi Judah told the Emperor 
Antoninus that he would have a share in the world to come even though 
he was a non-Jew; for all men have a share in the world to come as long as 
they desist from acts of violence. In the spirit of Simeon ben Shatah the 
Talmud states: 

In a city where there are both Jews and Gentiles, the collectors of alms 
collect both from Jews and Gentiles, and feed the poor of both, visit the sick 
of both, bury both, comfort the mourners whether they be Jews or Gentiles, 
and restore the lost goods of both. 

The Bible begins the story of man not with the birth of Abraham but 
with the creation of Adam and Eve; and the Rabbis said that Adam was 
made from dust gathered by Cod from the four corners of the earth, so 
that no people should later be able to say that he was made from the 
dust gathered only in their own corner of the world. And wherever one 
turns in the writings of the Jews this motif of equality, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, appears irresistibly. Thus, at the I’ass- 
over a drop of wine is to be spilled from the cup at the mention of 
each of the ten plagues with which the Egyptians were afflicted, the 
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reason being, say the Rabbis, that one’s cup oF joy cannot be Full as long 
as there is suffering somewhere in the world. And Purim, when the names 
of the sons of Haman, as they are hanged, arc read in the synagogue, the 
reader must try to read them all in one breath; for it is painful to consider 
the torture of even Haman and his sons. Again, at the Passover s^Jer the 
head of the household reads of the drowning of the Egyptian hosts in the 
Red Sea; and the Rabbis comment on the passage by rdating that when 
the drowning was taking place, angels In heaven commenced to sing the 
praises of the Lord, but He rebuked them, saying, **My children are 
drowning, and you would sing!” 

These sayings of the Rabins are in the spirit of Amos, who cried out: 
“ ‘Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto Me, O children of Israel?’ 
saith the Lord, ‘Have I not brought up Israel out of the Land of Egypt? 
and the Philistines from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir?’ ” (9:7). 

So, loo, according to Isaiah, The Lord says: “Blessed be Egj'pt My 
people and Assyria the work of My hands, and Israel Mine inheritance” 
(19:25). And when Jeremiah speaks of the afflictions that must be visited 
upon the sinful people of Moab, he says that God wails; “Therefore will 
1 wail for Moab; yea, I will cry out for all Moab; for the men of Kir-heres 
shall my heart moan” {48:31). And the Book of Jonah, which occupies 
so prominent a place in Jewish ritual, relates of God’s concern for the 
salvation of the inhabitants of the city of Nineveh—a city of Gctttiles, not 
of Jews. 

It is dear, we believe, that Judaism, or the ethical monotheism elab¬ 
orated by the Old Testament and the Rabbis, posits as one of its funda¬ 
mental precepts the equality of all men before God: all men who share 
righteousness share the gmee of God. And righteousness Is not considered 
from the standpoint of ritual observance: works of benevolence, says the 
Talmud, form the beginning and end of the Torah; or, as Micah expressed 
the truth: 


Wherewith shall 1 come before the Lord? 

And bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before Him with burnt-oUcrings? 
With calves of a year old? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
W'ith ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

Jc hath been told thee, O man, what Is good; 

And what the Lord doth require of thee; 

Only to do justly and to love mercy 
And to walk humbly with thy God (6:6-8). 
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The Democratic Ideal: 

Social and Political Equality and Freedom 

That the idcaU of equality and freedom which one finds at the heart 
of Judaism were not projected merely for “the end of days,” but were 
principles of daily conduct, becomes clear when one examines some of the 
institutions chat are characteristic of Judaism. In their relations with 
Gentiles the Jews could speak of equality and freedom only as ends to be 
achieved after a long struggle: both the Jews and the non-Jews will need 
to realize the nature of righteousness and strive for it together before 
they lie down together in equality, no one a Iton and no one a lamb, but 
all children of the One Father, brothers who have issued from the same 
source of life. The ideal was always there} Israel could preserve itself only 
by loyalty to its univcrsalistic religion} its mission was never to be treated 
lightly, let alone forgotten} and every opportunity was to be taken 
advantage of to elicit from the non-Jew a blessing for the One God, and 
thereby to bring him closer to righteousness. The incident about the pearl 
found on the Arab’s donkey dramatically illustrates the consciousness of 
the obligation to tvin adherents for God and His ethical law's. That is what 
Kiddush httrShem means. The same aw'areness of this mission is illustrated 
by the dictum in the Talmud that to cheat a Gentile is even worse than 
to cheat a Jew, for besides being a violation of the moral Jaw, such conduct 
brings Israel’s religion into contempt and causes a Hillui horShem (a 
desecration of the Name). 

In relations among themselves the Jewish people had an opportunity 
to give the ideal of equality “a local habitation and a name.” The keystone 
of the Jewish community was the precept that “all Israel are responsible 
for one another.” The Rabbis relate that when Moses summoned all 
Israel before God, he said, “Your captains, your judges, your elders.” 
But God made him add the words: “all the people of Israel.” This passage 
receives clarification by the statement of the Rabbis that Moses did not stop 
with “all the people of Israel,” but went on to add: “your little ones, your 
wives, and the stranger that is in thy camp”, for, said the Rabbis, “God’s 
mercies are on male and female alike, on the wicked equally with the 
righteous, as it says, T^rom the hewer of thy wood to the dmwer of thy 
water.’ /U 1 are equal before Godj hence it says, *A 11 the people of Israel.’ ” 
Rabbi Akiba said that even the poorest in Israel are looked upH?n as 
freemen who have lost their possessions, “for they arc the sons of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob.” In other words, all men arc equal because all are the 
children of Adam and Evej all hreelites arc equal because ail are the 
children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—not to mention Adam and Eve. 

The hereditary character of the priesthood in andent Israel*" has led to 
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the charge that Judaism recognized a class of privileged persons whose 
rights were obtained by birth; a hereditary aristocracy. But this is due to a 
misunderstanding. The priests were not permitted to consider themselves 
the heads of the community j they were a class whose status was determined 
by function i they were ser>^ants of God in a special sensej but being such 
servantsj they carried obligations rather than privileges. People were not 
to stand in superstitious fear of them} they had no superior spiritual 
powers. The Kabbis had freed themselves from almost every trace of 
sacerdotalism* The priesthood was maintained because the Torah required 
itj but it was not the priests who blessed Israel; it was God Who bt:stowod 
the blessing; the priests were not intermediaries^ like angeJs or saints* 

It says at the end of the priestly benediction, “and it is I that will bless 
them.” One might think that if the priests choose to bless the Israelites^ then 
they are blessed, and if they do not choose, they arc not blessed. Therefore it 
says^ “And it is / that will bless them, / will bless my people.'* 

Nor did the Rabbis themselves constitute a privileged caste* Three 
croAvns were recognized, the crown of the Torah, the crown of the priest¬ 
hood, and the crown of the kingdom. 

Aaron was worthy of the crown of the priesthood and obtained it, David 
was worthy of the crown of the kingdom and obuined it* The crown of the 
Torah remains, so that no man shall have the pretext to say: the crowm 

of the priesthood and the crown of the kingdom were yet available, I would 
have proved myself worthy of them and have obtained them.” For the crown 
of the Torah is available for all. For Gcd says: him who proves himself 

worthy of that crown^ I reckon it to him as if all the three were yet available^ 
and he had proved himself worthy of them all. And of everyone who does 
not prove himsetf worthy of the crown of the Torah, I reckon it unto him as 
if all three crowns w^ere yet available, and he had proved himself worthy of 
none of them.” 

The crown of the Torah is not inherited; it was worn by men nvho earned 
their litdng by cobbling shoes, weaving flax or making candles. Ben 
Azzai said: “If any man humiliates himself for the Torah, cats dry dates 
and wears dirty clothes, and sits and keeps guard at the doors of the 
wise, every passer-by thinks him a fool, but at the end you will find that 
all the Torah is wnthin him”; and if the Torah is within him, he may w'ear 
the crowm o£ the Torah* A famous passage in A^ot is the following: 

This Is the way that is becoming for the study of the Torah: a morsel of 
bread with salt thou must cat, and water by measure thou miist drink, thou 
must sleep upon the ground, and live a life of trouble, the while thou tpilcst 
in the Torah* If thou doest thus, “Happy shalt thou be and it shall be well 
with thee”; happy shalt thou be in this world, and it shall be well with thee 
In the world to come. Seek not greatness for thy self, and crave not honor 
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more than ts due to ihy learning; and desire not the table of kings, for thy 
table is greater than theirs, and thy crown greater than theirs; and faithful 
is He, the master of thy work, to pay thee the reward of thy labor. 

As water is priceless, said the Rabbis,so is the Torah priceless; and as water 
is free for all, so is the Torah free for all But the Torah was also com¬ 
pared to wine; as wine cannot keep in vessels of gold and silver, but only 
in cheap earthenware vessels, so the words of the Torah are preserved only 
in him who makes himself lowly. ‘*The greater the man,” says the Mid¬ 
rash, “the humbler he is.” Man, especially one who wears the crown of the 
Torah, must be as humble as is God Himself; wherever you find the great¬ 
ness of God, there, too, you will find His humbleness. For “God loves 
nothing better than humility.” Said Rabbi Johanan; “The words of the 
Torah abide only with him w'ho regards himself as nothing.” The Torah 
was not to be used as an ornament with which one might adorn himself; 
nor was it to be used as a spade with which to dig; knowledge of the 
Torah was its own reward; it is only to study the Toriih that God created 
man: study of the Torah Is his purpose, his end, his happiness and his 
reward.'"’* “Do the words of the Torah for the doing’s sake; speak of them 
for their own sake. Do not say: ‘I will loam Torah so that I may be called 
wise, or sit m the College, or gain long days in the world to come. Nor 
may one charge fees for teaching the Torah; for the words of the Torah 
arc free; Cod gave the Torah free: “ho who takes a fee for the Torah 
destroys the world.” 

The humility with which the greatest of the three crowns was to be 
worn is illustrated by the following incident related in the Talmud: 

One day, at the close of the fig harvest. Rabbi Tarfon was walking in a 
garden, and he ate some figs which had been left behind. The custodian of 
the garden came up, caught him, and began to beat him unmercifully.^ Then 
Rabbi Tarfon called out and said who he was, whereupon they let him go, 
Yciall his days did he grieve, saying, ‘'Woe is me, for I have used the crown 
of the Torah for my own profit.” For the teaching ran: A man must not 
say, I will study so as to be called a wise man, or rabbi, or an elder, or to have 
a seat in the College; but he must study from love. The honor will come 
of itself.” 

The Rabbis did not constitute a caste; they generally were not supported 
by the community but had to carry on a trade or calling from which they 
might support themselves and their families: “1 call heaven and earth to 
witness,” says the Midrash, “that every scholar who eats of his own, and 
enjoys the fruits of his ow'iv labor, and who is not supported by the com¬ 
munity, belongs to the class who arc called happy; as it is written, ‘If thou 
cat the fruit of ihy hands, happy art thou.’ ” They were teachers, but 
received no compensation for their teaching; they had to make a living 
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hy spending a part of their day in some occupation for which there was a 
monetary revvard: who occupies himself with the study of the Torah 

only IS as If ho had no God+” A nian was counseled to spend as little time as 
possible, however^ at his trade or work; only long enough to earn sufficient 
money to keep body and soul together. It was the duty of everj'one to study 
the ToraJi at some time during each day: at least tw*o ordinances in the 
morning and two in the eveningj but the more study, the greater the reward 
(in the world to come)» ^^If a scholar engages in business and is not too suc¬ 
cessful, it is a good omen for him. God loves his learning and does not want 
to enrich himi.^* The greatest calumny w^as to call one an am Aa-aret^^ a boorj 
to be poor was to be blessed^ but to be ignorant was to be cursed. No 
was greater than study: the study of the Torah was superior to 
all other things—all other things except one: teaching Torah. ^^He who 
learns^ receives but one-fifth of the rew^ard that goes to him w^ho teaches*” 

It is evident, then, that the crown of the Torah did not carry with it 
social privileges: the most learned man still needed to continue at his 
cobbler^s bench or carpentry work. On the contrary, it imposed the 
obligation to teach. The social ideal of Judaism was a community of 
scholars, where all would be companions. This is what it means to have 
been created in the image of God: to fulfill the obJigation or command¬ 
ment to study the words of God. This commandment was Imposed on 
ffvffry Jew equally j k had to be fulfilled by himself, and not by a surrogate. 

The schools were commanded not to engage in strife one with the other. 
Tolerance in scholarly dispute was an obligation, “If a scholar has no 
d^srek erelz [good taste, refinementjj he is lower than an animal*” It is 
related that Rabbah would open his discourse with a jest, and let his 
hearers laugh a little. For years the schools of Hillel and Shammai^ 
maintained a dispute over a matter of law, finally a Voice descended in 
Jabneh and cried out: “The words of both are the words of the Living 
God, but the decision should follow the School of Hillel.” It was asked, 
why, if the words of both are the words of the Living God, was the de¬ 
cision granted to HillePs school? The reply was: “Because the members 
of the school of Hillel are amiable of manner and courteousj they teach 
the opinions of both schcwlsj and furthermore, they always give the 
opinion of their opponents first.” This teaches, said the Rabbis, that 
whoever abases himself is exalted by God. One was not to assume that the 
Divine Wisdom rested with him alone and that those who differed from 
him uttered words of no worth. One was to be a constant fount of tolerance 
and humility i one mu$t be conscious of the relativity of his own statements 
even when, or perhaps especially when, the statements related to ultimate 
truthsj for one was always subject to error and sinj all statements of truth 
were subject to finiteness and contingency. “One says its meaning is this, 
and another says its meaning is that. One gives such an opinion, his fellow 
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a different one. But they aU were given from one shepherd—that is frorn 
Moses, who received the teaching from Him who is One and unique in the 
worid/^ This spirit of tolerance, mutual respect, profound religious humil¬ 
ity, is perhaps best expressed in the following favorite saying of the Kabbis 
of Jabneh: 

1 am a creature of God and my neighbor is also Hts creature. My work is 
in the city and his is in the Beld. I rise early to my work and he rises early 
to his. He cannot excel In my work and 1 cannot excel in his- But perhaps 
you say, I do great things while he does small things. We have learnt that it 
matters not whether a man does much or liide, if only he directs his heart to 
heaven. 

Judaism is not merely a matter of beliefs and ceremoni^, it is a way 
of Jife; and the economic aspect of human existence was not a matter of 
indifference to the prophets and Rabbis. The Bible was not considered a 
mere theological treatise; it was Viewed as a document with the greatest 
social significance; for in its teachings one could find the ways by which to 
enter into intimate relation with God> and find joy and freedom in His 
service; also the ways by w'hich to enter into proper social relations, so that 
the perfect social order, the kingdom of heaven, might be established on 
the earth. Today we might be tempted to say that one aim was religious 
while the other was social; but Judaism would reject the distinction, 
Judaism recognizes no profane virtues; all virtues arc sacred; the social 
function is as religious as the religious function is social. “Rabbi Judah said 
in the name of Rab: *A man is forbidden to eat anything until he has fed 
his beast.’ ” Was this considered a religious law or a social law? The dis* 
tinetion would not have been comprehensible to either Rabbi Judah or Rab. 
In Judaism all duties are divine commands. While several duties appear to 
be arbitrary, nearly ail are expressed in laws which our conscience 
recognizes as obligatory on free will. Economics and ethics are the same; 
ethics and religion arc the same. 

In a word, there was no distinction between the social conscience and the 
religious consdenec. The study of the Torah was chiefly the study of soaal 
relations, individual and communal problems. The Torah taught that “if 
two men claim thy help, and one Is thy enemy, help thy enemy first”; and 
the same Torah taught that “he who gives food to a small child, must tell 
its mother”; and the same Torah taught that one must permit the poor to 
glean after the reapers, and that one must not take interest on a loan. 

Perhaps it was the experience of the Israelites in Egy-pt that compelled 
them to project the ideal of social e(]uaJity and freedom. For in Egypt 
they saw that when great wealth and political power are in the hands of 
the same group, the welfare and happiness of the rest of the people are 
greatly imperiled. Political and economic power must be spread out among 
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all, with little if any disparity in the distribution. If this is not accom¬ 
plished, and men are unjustly exploited—used as mere means and not as 
ends; when it is forgotten that every man bears the image of God- 
physical, spiritual and scMnal pestilence will spread, and insurreaion will 
follow, shaking the community to its very foundations. Masters cannot 
exploit their workers and God should not see. The excessive wealth of the 
masters leads to luxury; derived through injustice, wealth breeds further 
injustice; luxury corrupts what may have been left untouched by the 
injustice of exploitation- In the end the system collapes; blind injustice 
leans against the pillar of its palace and is destroyed with it- 

Furthermore^ as Charles Foster Kent has well pointed out, the expe¬ 
rience of Moses showed him that violence does not avail in correcting 
industrial evils. The only true method is that which he used: 

Education and organization of those industrially oppressed; clear presenta¬ 
tion of their claims and rights; patient, persistent agiiaiion in order to edu¬ 
cate public opinion; and efhcteni organization to protect their interests- 

The Israelites did not win their freedom merely to duplicate among 
themselves the system they had rejected- They were to build their own 
community on a basis of moral ideaiism, ethical religion and social justice- 
There was to be in the Promised Land no form of political or industrial 
oppression; for always the were commanded to remember, at every 
turn, in every crisis, at every temptation to commit an injustice: **Remcm- 
ber that thou wast a slave in the land of Eg>ptj and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out from there by a mighty hand and an outstretched 
arm.” Future generations, after the exodus from Eg} pt, were commanded 
to look upon themselves as though fhey, and not merely their forefathers, 
had been rescued from the hand of the Egy^ptian taskmaster. The freiAwss 
of their freedom was constantly to be before their eyes. 

Moreover, they w^cre commanded to remember in humility^ that it was 
not by their own strength that they won their freedom, but because God 
is One Who watches over the poor, the fatherless, the afflicted, the help¬ 
less, the outcast: He is a just Judge; He loves justice and mercy and 
righteousness, and requites cvH with evil. God has created a world In which 
the moral law is as implacable, as impersonal, and as imperative as Is a 
physical law: there b no escape from it. 

In andent Israel the atmosphere was a thoroughly equdltarian one: all 
were practically equal and free- Each was represented in the council of the 
dan or tribe-’'^ While slavery was tolerated (it is to be remembered that 
the United States recained this institution until only three generations ago), 
the harshness of the master-servant relationship was in many ways 
mitigated. The biblical fugitive^lavc law, unlike the laws pa^d by 
Congress before the Civil War, protected the fugitive; for in Deuteronomy 
it is provided: 
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Ttiou sIiAlt not deliver to hts tnaster a bondsman that Is escaped from his 
master unto thee. He shall d^cll with ihcc tn the midst of thee, in the place 
which he shall choose within one of thy gates, where ii Itketh him best; thou 
shak not wrong him (13:16-17). 

While the instkution of private property was recognized, and there were 
law's against theft^ clear recognition w-as given to the fact that property is 
fundamentally a social object, that property is subject to social control, that 
society may direct as to how much property a man may possess, how much 
of his income he may retain for his own use, for how' long a period he 
may divest himself of title to property allotted to him, and so on. Thus 
it w^as provided that ‘^when thou comest into thy neighbor’s vineyard thou 
mayest cat grapes until thou have enough at thine own pleasure * . . w^hen 
thou comest into thy neighbor's sEandlng corn, thou mayest pluck ears 
with thy hand . , (23:25-26)* Among the first laws to protect the rights 

of laborers are those found in the Bible. The Sabbath w'as Instltuced as a 
social institution, as a day of rest: “in it thou shale not do any manner 
of work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gate^ * * (S^h)- Wages were to be paid 

promptly; 

Thou sbalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he 
be of thy brethren, or of thy stranprg that are m thy land within thy gates. 
In the same day thou shall give him his hire^ neither shall the sun go down 
upon It; lor he ts poor, and aetteth hia heart upon it; le$t he cry against thee 
to the Lord, and it be a sin m thee (S4: i4-i5)p 

The wcll’OfF w^ere forbidden to oppress the impoverished CIti^en: 

No man shatl take the mill or the upper inilUtone to pledge, for he taketh 
a man^s life to pledge * . * When thou dost lend thy neighbor any manner of 
loan, thou shak not go Into his house to fetch his pledge. . , * And if be be a 
poor man^ thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; thou shak surely restore to 
him ihc pledge w-hen the sun goeth down, that he may sleep In his garment, 
and bless thee (24:6,1041-13)^ 

Bankruptcy laws were instituted, so that a man shall not be borne dowm by 
his dcbi:s forever, but shall, instead^ have an opportunity for a fresh 
economic start. “At the end of every seven years shalt thou make a release’^ 
(45:1); the creditor shall not exact the debt from his debtor. At the 
same time, he who hath must not close his heart to the importunities of 
him who hath not, and say to himself that "the seventh year, the year of 
release, is at hand” (ij:9), and refuse to lend to the poor; for if this 
happen, God will hear the cry' of the poor man, and the rich man will 
be guilty of a crime. "Thou shalt surely give him and thy he.art shall 
not be grieved when thou givest unto him’' (15:10). The owner of the 
land was not to think that the land was rurally his, to do with as he pleased^ 
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for the land h the L-ord^sj and the Lord commanded that every seventh 
year the land must lie fallow ^ it must not be abusedj lest it become a waste 
place, and all the land a dustbowL A share of a man^s Income had to be 
turned over to the communal authorities for the relief of needy persons* 
Even when a man builds a house for himself, he must take into con¬ 
sideration the duties he owes his neighborsj he must make a parapet for 
his roof, so that no one will fall from it. 

Time and again the prophets cried out against the economic inequalities 
that resulted in loss of freedom, injustice and oppression. Men became too 
rich and too powerful for their owti and the community's good. Such rich 
men were declared enemies of the people and the chief sinners against God. 
The accumulation of such w^eaJth and the exploitation it entailed were 
condemned in the strongest terms possible i 

Because they sell the righteous for silver, 

And the ne^y for a pair of shoes. 

That pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poofj 
And turn aside the way of the humble * . * 

And they lay themselves down beside every altar, 

Upon clothes taken in pledge. 

And in the house of their God they drink 

The wine of them that have been fined [Amos 2:6-8). 

Amos foretold such as these what their destiny would be; 

Hear this word. 

Ye kine of Bashan, that are In the mountains of Samaria, 

That oppress the poor, that crush the needy, 

That say to their lords, “Brings that wc may feast.” 

The Lord God hath sworn by His holiness: 

"Lo+ surely the days shall come upon you, 

Thar ye shall be taken aivay with hooks, 

And your residue with fish-hooks . . {4:1-3). 

Isaiah brought severe charges against the oppressors of the common man: 

It is yc that have eaten up the vineyard; 

The spoil of the poor is in your houses. 

What mean ye that ye crush My people. 

And grind the face of the poor? . . . (3:14-15) 

Woe unto them that join house io house, 

That lay field to field 

Till there be no room and ye be made to dwell 
Alone in the midst of the laud! 

Just as Judaism posits the ideals of social equality and economic equality, 
so, too, it posits political freedom and equality. Israel was to be a holy 
nation, each Israelite was to be a member of “a kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation.” God alone js ruler over IsraeL What need is there of a king? 
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No one was permitted to make laws for the nation^ for God had given His 
Torah to His people Israel—to everj' Israelite ^ there was no room left for 
a king. Not even David or Solomon®^ could abrogate the hws of the 
Sabbath^ or of the seventh year, or make oppression of the needy just. 
Israel was different from all other peoples: its legislation came from God+ 
If a king cannot make laws, of what can he be? God was the Law^giver, 
the Ruler and the Judge^ When the Jews asked Samuel to appoint over 
them a king, he told them of w^hat use a king could be: 

“This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: he will take 
your sons and appoint them unto hSaij for his chariots^ and to be hia horse- 
menj and they shall run before his chariots. And he shall appoint them unto 
him for captains of thousands, and captains of fifties; and to plow^ his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make hia instruments of war, and the Instru-^ 
ments of his chariots^ And he will take your daughters to be perfumers, and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he wdll take your fields, and your vine¬ 
yards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them^ and give them to his 
servants. And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and 
give to his officers, and to his servants. And he will take your men-serv'ants, 
and your maid-sert'ants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses^ and 
put them to his work+ He w'ill take the tenth of your flocks; and you shall 
be his servants'' (1 Sam. 8:11-17). 

The Jew's never forgot this lesson of SamuePsj even though they took 
upon themselves the yoke of a kingship, they would not tolerate oppression 
and despotism. The king was to be a servant of the people and not their 
master; he w^as to rule under God and not as a substitute for Him. Thus 
the Jews became a -Vcbctlious^^ people; for they would not tolerate a 
tj'rant even if he were of the seed of David. When Solomon died, the 
northern tribes rose in protest against a perpetuation of oppressive meas¬ 
ures by Rehoboom, whom Solomon had nominated as his successor.*^ It is 
related that Rehoboam and the Israelites met at Shechem, where he was 
asked if he would make lighter their yoke. The king took counsel with the 
old men who had served Solomcin, and they said to him: ^^If thou w'ilt be 
a servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, 
and speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants forever” 
(1 Kings 12:7). The king would not follow their advice; he *‘gave no heed 
to the people.” When the Israelites saw that he disregarded their petition, 
they said to him: 

“We have no portion in David 

Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse; 

Everyman to his lents, O Isracr (H Samn 20; 0 * 

Even if it meant breaking up the kingdom, Judaism’s democratic ideah 
had to be as^rted and reasserted. Thus It was throughout IsracPs history 
in Palestine* The people, and sometimes the prophets speaking for the 
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people, constantly submitted the moral presuppositions of the ruling caste 
to scrutiny and re-examination. The freedom of the private moral judg¬ 
ment was always kept alive* When Ahab, misguided by Jezebel, his queen, 
showed his disloyalty to the democratic ideals, a popular uprising ended 
his dynasty^ Elijah spoke for the conscience of IsraeL^®^ When Naboth 
refused to sell his vineyard to the despotic king, and the king, through 
a perversion of justice, had him murdered, Elijah spoke out against the 
king, and when the king heard his AVords, “he rent his clothes and put 
sackcloth upon his flesh and fasted, and he lay in sackcloth, and went 
softly” (I Kings 21:27)* king knew that he could reign only 

under and within the law5 and he was not above the Torah. 

And this brings us to our final point, namely, that no people can be free, 
no democracy can continue to exist, if the rulers selected by the people do 
not consider themselves bound by the law* There must be limitations on 
rulers if the individual's rights are to be preserved. The citizen's rights 
are measured by the restrictions on governinent. There must, in other 
words, be a constitution w^hich defines dearly how far the government may 
go in this matter or that delegated to its authority. Israel had such a 
constitution in the Torah. No one was above it. Only under the Torah 
could kings rule and judges judge. As God is righteous, so must the king 
bej as God defends the weak, so must the king. Only justice Is the founda¬ 
tion of a pcople^s happiness and stability, Ptealm 72 expresses this thought; 

Give the king Thy judgments^ 0 God, 

And Thy righteouanesa unto the klng^s son; 

That he may judge Thy people with rightcousnessj 
And Thy poor tvith justice -. . 

May he judge the poor of the people, 

And save the children of the needy, 

And crush the oppressor * * . 

He will have pit5r on the poor and needy. 

And the souls of the needy he will save* 

He will redeem their soul from oppression and violence . * . 

This, in part, is the picture of the ideal king. 

Indeed, how could Israel view the status and function of government 
othei^ise^ for does not God Himself govern in accordance with law_^ 
Judaism is a law-oentcrcd religious civilization. All that God does, said 
Rabbi Akiba,^^*^ He docs by justice; 'The procedure in the heavenly court 
is governed by law as in an earthly court.” The day has twelve hours, said 
R^bi Judah in the name of Rab, and in the fir^t three God sits and busies 
Himself with the Torah! God Himself is bound by the Torah, by His 
own Jaw s* He made the world law',” not arbitrarily^ Why, then, should 
He not spend His time teaching the Torah to the righteous in heaven? 
When Moses w^ent up to heaven, he found God sitEing and weaving 
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crowns for the Jetters, littlo flourishes on some letters of the Torah to 
ornament the Scroll of the Law. The imagination of the Jewish folk could 
devise no occupation more worthy of God than the writing and study of 
His own Torahf because Israel found such a delight in the Law: ^^But his 
delight is in the kw of the Lordj and In His law doth he meditate day 
and night” (P^. 1:2)* The ordinances of the Lord arc to be desired more 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold; they are sweeter than the honey 
and the honeycomb* “1 have rejoiced in the way of Thy testimonies . . * 1 
will delight myself in Thy statutes.” The Lord's commandments apply 
to every significant act in life; as Rabbi Phineas said] one must think of the 
commandments when one builds a house, when he makes a dootj when 
he buv& new clothes^ when his hair k cut, when his field is plowed, when 
his field is sowed, when the hardest is gathered, ''even when you are not 
occupied with anything, but just taking a walk * , And the command¬ 
ments are for all the people to observe: “All arc equal before the law. The 
duty of observance is for all* For the Torah is the 'inheritance of the 
congregation of Jacob*^ It does not say 'priests’ or 'Levkes' or 'Israelites,^ 
but 'the congregation of Jacob*’ ” No one can be above the Law—whether 
he wear the crown of Torah, or the priestly crown, or the royal crown— 
because all men arc equal, all arc equally bound by the I^iw and subject to 
it, alike at every point; more than this, the world itself is subject to the 
Law; God made the world in accordance with the Law. Is not then even 
God Himself bound by the Law? "God created the world by the Torah: 
the Torah wsl$ His handmaid and His tool by the aid of which He set 
bounds to the deep, assigned their functions to sun and moon, and formed 
all nature. Without the Torah the world falls.” The same Torah sets 
bounds to man's greed, man's injustice; assigns functions to this man 
and that, and forms civilization* 

Without law there is no freedom. Unless a people meditate on the 
statutes and delight in the Law, they will not be able to walk at ease; 
unequal strength will lead to unequal justice; and when justice is dead, 
said Kant, it is better not to be alive* If Judaism projects a 
gisrlkAi? Gejdlsciap, it is to be borne in mind that this law^^ntercd society 
is also an for the law is within as well as 

without; and at the center of the ethico-legal system is the injunction of 
God; "For unto Me arc the children of Israel slaves; they are not slaves 
unto slaves.” 

Not all democratic institutions were foreseen by the prophets and 
Rabbis; such agencies are evolved by societies of men as the need for them 
IS felt to be irresistlbk even by those who would prevent their emergence^ 
But the spirit, the inner values, the energies of democracy arc right at the 
very heart of Judaism. 
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CHAPTEJ^ 34 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By David Daiches 


I 

It has long been a commonplace among teachers of English in Bntish 
universities that a proper understanding of English literature is impossible 
mthout a thorough knowledge of the Bible and of the Latin and Greek 
clasics. These ha%'e been the great twin sources of inspiration for English 
writers at least from the latter part of the sixteenth century, and to a lesser 
degree and In a somewhat different way in earlier centuries also. Both these 
influences operated in a twofold manncri they were used rhetoricallyj as a 
teacher of style and literary devices of all kinds, and they also provided a 
set of stories and ideas which were incorporated, in an infinite number of 
ways, into the content of the later literature. While the Latin and Greek 
classics exerted this twofold influenoe on all the literatures of Europe, it 
was only in English literature that we find the Bible working similarly in 
both ways—and this because only In England was there produced a trans* 
lation of the Bible acclaimed by successive generations as among the very 
greatest mastepjieces of that county's literature, "Among the greatest” is 
perhaps too mild a phrase, for, while the Authorized Version of the Bible 
is generally ranked with the works of Shakespeare by literary critics, there 
^n be no question that of the two the Bible has always been the more 
widely read and the better known among the English people as a whole. 
The fact, therefore, that the English Bible existed as a great literary work 
in Its own right, as well as constituting a popular source of stories and 
moral ideas, meant that m England the Bible had a rhetorical, or purely 
literary, influence in addition to its influence as a rich storehouse of tales and 
ethical pnndplcs. In other European countries the Bible had only the 
latter kind of influence, for its translation into the vcfiiacular never 
achieved the position among national literary masterpieces that was achieved 
by the English translation of the Bible known as the Authorized, or King 
James, Version. * 

It is true that in the seventeenth century it is often impossible to dis- 
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tingUish the rhetoridl from the ideologicaJ influence of the Bible^ for 
familiarity with the diction of the Authorized Version came to be regarded 
by many as implysrig an acceptance of certain reJigicus doctrines. There 
are occasions when the experienced reader can infer from the kind of 
biblical English used by a writer (for there are many kinds of biblical 
English) to w^hat particular iVoCcstant sect he belonged. It h also true 
that in the eighteenth centLiry it is sometimes difficult to distinguish a 
writer^s use of the classics as a source of imagery and other stylistic devices 
from his acceptance of certain Greek or Roman ideals. In other words, 
though both the Bible and the classics have two distinct kinds of influence 
on English literature, there are periods when enthusiasm makes a writer 
deliberately exhibit one kind to show that he has also been affected by 
the other. Yet this is true of only certain limited periods, for on the whole 
it can be fairly said that both the Bible and the claries have had a con¬ 
tinuous stylistic influence even in quarters where agreement with the Ideas 
expressed in the models Imitated has been of the slightest. 

That a Protestant people, encouraged by all the religious controversies 
of the Reformation to turn to the text of the Bible as their main weapon 
of attack and defense, should come to know' the Bible well is easy enough 
to understand* But the full extent of the purely Ikerary influence of the 
Bible on English literature can only be explained when wc realize the 
number and variety of literary forms that ^e Bible contains*^"^ A winter 
like Milton thought of the Bible both as the fundamental document of his 
religion and as a collection of literary models comparable on aesthetic 
grounds with the great classics of Greece and Rome. History', short story, 
lyric, epic, ode, clegy^, tragedy, comedy—thc^e are all displayed in some 
form in the Old Testament. If we think for a moment of the differences 
in style and literary form between the simple narraiiv^c of Exodus, the 
lyrical directness of the Psalms (w^htch themselves display a wide variety 
of poetic expression), the slow^-moving, plangent eloquence of the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, the poetic elegies of Jeremiah, the variety of narrative 
styles shown in the Books of Kings, Ruth, Jonah and Esther, the extraor¬ 
dinary quality of the Book of Job (w^hich Milton called a ‘^brief eptc^^)— 
to mention only a few examples—we can see how the Bibk struck the 
imagination of a generation of writers still w'restling wnth the problem of 
literary' ^Torms*^ and the kinds of style appropriate to different kinds of 
subject matter. This is what makes the seventeenth century' such a pivotal 
period in English literature^ for it was during this century that the 
struggle w^as w'agcd with equal intensity both on the religious and on the 
lltcraiy^ plane. Whereas in many other European countries the religious 
struggle was fought out on the l^ttlefield, in England it was on the whole 
a battle fought with texts and pamphlets, and each side produced it3 
triumphs, which include Hooker^s of Palhy at the end 
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of the sixteenth century and Bunyan^s Pilgrim^s Pr^gr^js in the latter part 
of the seventeenth centurj^—neither of which books could have been 
written if there had been no English Bible* 

It should be remembered that, although It was the acceptance of the 
Authorised Version as the definitive English tr^slation that made possible 
the tremendous literary influence of the English Bible, that influence was 
already beginning to be exerted Jong before i6ii, for the style of the 
Authorized Version—a style already atitique when that translation was 
made—had been building up for generations, from Tyndale^s earliest 
efforts in 1525, through the work of Cover dale and others for almost a 
century before the Authorized Version was published* English biblical 
prose Tvas not born in the seventeenth centur}'; indeed, by the time the 
Bible of 1611 appeared the people long had fairly fixed ideas of the kind 
of language appropriate for the English BEble, and they judged—and 
accepted—the Authorized Version accordingly* Coverdale^s Bible, Mat- 
thew^s Bible, the Great Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Btshop^s Bible—each 
of these versions had played its part in developing biblical English. By 
1604, w'hen the Authorized Version was begun, the standard of st)de had 
long been set, and the only problem that remained wtis that of greater 
accuracy of renderings 

There is another point to be remembered. The achievement of the 
English biblical style was taking place during the very period when 
modern postmedieval) English literature was entering on its first 
great phase. When we talk of “the Bible and Shakespeare^’ (a collocation 
of a kind possible only in English literature) we are referring to two 
different kinds of English literary achievement j we are referring also to 
two contemporary achievements. The Authorized Version was being pre¬ 
pared during the period when Shakespeare was producing his final master¬ 
pieces* This was the fine flower of generations of noble experiment with 
style and language, in both poeirj' and prose. The fact, therefore, that 
English Bible translation was fortunate enough to grow up with this great 
phase of English literature helped both to ensure that it would profit to the 
utmost from the exciting literary experimentation that was taking place 
at this time and to produce a counter influence from the Bible translation 
already achieved on the secular literary works being produced. Thus the 
fanatical attitude of the more extreme Puritan sects to the leEtcr of the 
biblical text as they understood it vir^ tempered by the simultaneous con¬ 
sideration of the English Bible as a secular document, which contained 
important lessons for the writer and the literary critic. If this happy 
conjunction had not taken place, the Puritan suspicion of the arts would 
have done more damage In England than it actually did. Just as the 
mediev^ Church combined sacred and secular activities in the Miracle 
Plays (which brought the Bible into literature in a very different rrlanner 
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from the way in which it entered literature after the Reformation in 
England), so the seventecnth-centurv Puritan was led, often in spite of 
himself, to an appreciation of literary art even while denouncing the arts 
as pastimes of the deidl* Milton, artist and Puritan, is the great symbolic 
figure here, but it is also worth considering whether the extraordinary 
work of Spenser—Platonist, Protestant, and at the same time a “poet's 
poet”'—or the poetry of a Puritan such as Andrew Marvell could have 
existed were it not for the resolution of Puritanism and aesthetics made 
possible by English Bible translation. Only in the work of that Greek 
Puritan, Plato, the poet who denounced poets, is a similar phenomenon to 
be observed. 


a 

Before the sixteenth<entury English Bible translation had brought the 
Bible to the people as a literary as well as a religious document, the 
ordinary Englishman, like his contemporaries all over Europe, had a 
Sporadic knowledge of the Bible from pictures in stained^glass windows, 
sermons which quoted and elaborated biblical texts, and popular biblical 
paraphrases. In medieval Europe, therefore, the Bible could be known 
only for its stories and its doctrine, never for its literary qualities. Even the 
translations of single biblical texts made by individual members of the 
clergy in sermons were always made in the preacher's own words, not iri 
the words of such translations as existed. Translations of the Bible did 
exist in Europe in the Middle Ages, but at least until the end of the 
fourteenth century they were translations made for individual members of 
the nobility or by some solitary scholar for his own private use, and they 
never achieved any circulation. The Church, during this period, took the 
view that ordinary folk should not read the Bible themselves, but should 
have appropriate portions of the Vulgate (Jerome’s Latin version, the 
authorized text of the Church) interpreted to them by properly trained 
experts. “It was not without reason that Almighty God decided that Holy 
Senpture should be secret in certain places, lest, if it were dearly apparent 
to all men, it might perhaps be little esteemed and be treated disrespect¬ 
fully,” wrote Pope Gregory' VII to the king of Bohemia in 1179 in a letter 
refusing the latter's request that his monks might be allowed to recite the 
divine office in Slavonic, It was this principle that underlay the persecution 
of sects like the Walden si ans in southern France and the Lollards in 
England, both of which groups advocated the rendering of the Bible into 
the vernacular so that it could be understood by (he people. Innocent Ill's 
letter to the archbishop of Metz in 1199 made the same point as Gregory 
had made earlier. Innocent was concerned with another heretical Bible- 
reading sect, the “Vaudois,” and he expressed the view' that “the secret 
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mysteries of the faith ought not to be expbincd to all men in al! places/^ 
stating hi^ fear any simple and xmlettcred person should presume to 
attain to the sublimity of holy scripture.” In concluding his letter Innccent 
asked the archbishop to find out the social and educational status of those 
who indulged in vernacular Bible reading, the implication being clear that 
permission to read a translation of the Bible would depend on the status 
and intentions of the reader* The local applioatlons of this theory (later 
embodied in the D^crefd of Gregory IX and thus becoming of universal 
canonical application) made it dear that the clergy as a whole understood 
it to imply a general prohibition of biblical translation as such, particularly 
when any popular circulation was aimed at. 

The Anglo-Saxon church in early medieval England, though it had 
formally accepted the Koman discipline at the Synod of Whitby in the 
seventh century, never w^holly lost those qualities of humanitarian common 
sense fl-nd quiet individualism characteristic of the Celtic church w'hich had 
been originally responsible for the conversion of Britain* The limited but 
definite interest in Bible translation in England during Anglo-Saxon times 
derives to some extent, perhaps, from these qualities, Bede is said to have 
translated the Gospel of St. John inro English, though It has not survived* 
More definite evidence is the ninthneentury Vespaskti which con¬ 

tains the Psalms in Latin together with an Anglo-Saxon “gloss,” or literal 
wordTor-word translation, written above. Such a translation was not, of 
course, Intended for the general reader: It was to assist the less w^ell 
educated of the clergy* The Paris another x^nglo-Saxon version 

of the same period—the time of King Alfred—contains a slightly different 
Latin text of the Psalms together \vith an Anglo-Saxon version, in parallel 
columns. It is also significant that in the preface to the code of laws drawn 
up by King Alfred there is an Anglo-SfiLxon translation of chapters 20 to 
23 of Exodus—the account of the giving of the Law^ to Moses and of the 
Ten Commandments. Anglo-Saxon versions of the Gospels also exist, the 
earliest (if wc exclude the “glosses”) probably dating from the year 1000* 

The most fiimous name in Anglo-Saxon Bible translation is that of 
Aelfric, abbot of Eynsham, who is known for his interest in promoting the 
translation of the Bible among English scholars. His sermons arc full of 
biblical texts, translated by himself, and he produced the AnglD^Saxon 
Hfprat^^uchj a some%vhat abbreviated version of the first seven books of 
the Old Testament* Aelfric seems to have been the first English translator 
to have made some attempt to achieve an appropriate literary prose style 
for his biblical translations. 

In an age when the distinction between literarure and scholarship w'as 
obscure, and secular literature as a %vorthy contemporary' activity had not 
yet achieved recognition, it was inevitable that a high proportion of written 
works should be biblical or at le*ist religious. It should be remembered 
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that by far the great majority of literary works produced in the Middle 
Ages are reJigiotis works. Thus we cannot infer from the Anglo-Saxon 
record any real “influence^^ of the Bible on literature^ for literature m its 
modem sense not yet adequately differentiated from any other activity 
of *^derks.^^ And when we find numerous paraphrases of Bible stories, such 
as the Anglo-Saxon poems Exodus and Darnely attributed to 

Caedmonj we must not forget that these works were produced by the 
clergy primarily as religious documents and not by secular poets as 
“literature.” The authors of these poems wrote for the instruction and 
edification of the tiny minority of the populadon who read them, and notj 
as the seventeenth-century religious poets wrote, in order to produce works 
of art which were at the same time religious in content and feding. It k 
of course true that many religious documents were not written as 
though they have later come to be regarded as such. The Bible itself, as 
the sixteenth- and seventtenth<entury English critics were so excited to 
discover, contains many individual works of literary art, though it is 
doubtful, to say the least, if they were originally produced as such. But 
if we are to deal with “influences” at all we must first distinguish the 
factor that influences from that which is influenced* In an age when writing 
is the prerogative of the clergy' and art k to a large extent (though by no 
means wholly) a by-product of religion, the queitiun we arc dii^us$ing 
becomes chiefly one of terminology. 

The position become a little clearer in the Middle English period, for 
an age which produced the medieval lyric, the romances, and the works of 
Chaucer and his followers can hardly be said to have been without an ideal 
of secular literature* It i$ thus possible to make some useful generalizations 
about the influence of the Bible on English literature from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth* As in Anglo- 
Saxon times, we have in this period a considerable number of biblical 
paraphrases, but we also have a variety of secular works which make use of 
biblical story for purposes of illustration or embellishment and, in addition, 
some ostensibly religious works which deal with biblical themes in a purdy 
secular manner. There are, too, religious poems such as TAe P^arl which, 
like the religious poetry of the seventeenth century, were written as works 
of literary art rather than a$ religious documents. In the main, however, 
W'e are able to say that during this time a general knowledge of biblical 
Storys, acquired by the people through nonliterarj' means, had made it 
possible for writers to refer to biblical characters m their works with 
confidence that the significaficc of the reference would be apparent not 
only to those who could read the work but also to the much larger number 
of those to whom the work read* The more piauresque of the Old 
Testament storie$ were frequently so used, sometimes with dramatic effect* 
While in the Middle Ages, as in later times, the more emotional type of 
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religious poetry drew its inspiration more from the New Testament than 
from the Old, the Old Testament was the main source for secular writers 
in search of effective analo^es and images, as well as the paraphrasers. 

lo the medieval Englishman, as to his contemporaries throughout 
Europe, the Bible was a Eatin book**—the Vulgate—and all translations 
were of course made from the Vulgate, not from the original texts. Neither 
Hebrew nor Greek was to any extent known in medieval Europe-^Greek 
was acquired in some degree by a few scholars, and the merest rudiments 
of Hebrew only by the tiny minority of clerics who found Jewish teachers. 

It Was in the Middle English period that it first became clear that the 

historical portions of the Old Testament were—at least the earlier parts_ 

fairly widely known and were accepted as authentic history. Thus almost 
all the medie^^l histories that are more than chronicles of individual 
reigns begin with the Creation and accept the Book of Genesis as their 
sorting point. At some stage or other in their narrative these histories 
link up the story of the nation with which they deal with the biblical 
account—just as in the romances of this period there is so often a link with 
Greek and Roman history. The link with the Bible in the medieval 
histories is in a sense closer than that with the classics in the romances, for 
the Vulgate was accessible and known, while the texts of Homer and 
'^'ir^I were known only by repute and even those who referred to these 
ancient writers had the vaguest ideas of the contents of their works. Indeed, 
Virgil throughout most of the Middle Ages was known simply as an 
ancient magician—and this in spite of the fact that his ‘‘Messianic” eclogue 
had long been mterpreted by the Church as a prophecy of the coming of 
Christ and he had therefore won for himself a special place among the 
classical writers. The “matter of Rome” with which so many of the 
medieval romances dealt is very difficult to associate with anything found 
in the Latin or Greek writers, and though the story of Troy haunted the 
medieval imagination in an almost uncanny fashion, it is not the story 
that Homer told or Virgil used, but a scries of strange, passionate inci¬ 
dents in which figures w'ho are casually mentioned only once by Homer 
play the dominant parts. But the origins and nature of medieval romance 
arc hardly relevant to this discussion. All we need point out here is that the 
link between medieval romance and the classics (best exemplified, perhaps, 
by the characters of Troilus and Cressida and their development up to 
Chaucer) is less direct than the link between medieval history and the 
Bible. These medieval histories were almost all written in Latin, however, 
and cannot be said to be w'holly a^ part of English literature. 

The influence of the narrative portions of the Old Testament is thus to 
be seen in Middle English writing and the L.atin works of the period in 
several ways, Bible characters and events are used for purposes of com¬ 
parison and illustration. And in the histories biblical events arc actually 
used in the opening portions. There are also paraphrases and glosses of 
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parts of the Bible, including two versions of the Psalms. One might add 
a 1<^ tangible kind of biblical influence, an intense moral feeling about 
Justice and retribution, which one finds in such works as Chaucer’s 
f*ardonffr*s Tale and which peiT'ades much of Piers Plowman. Such a feel¬ 
ing is directly or indirectly traceable to the Hebrew prophets (though 
the prophets were little known in the Middle Ages), Just as In certain 
medieval devotional works the influence seems to be that of the Psalms 
together with parts of the New Testament. But here we come to cases in 
which we are dealing with the influence of Christianity rather than of the 
Bible, and this raises questions far beyond the scope of this chapter. There 
is, however, yet another direct kind of biblical influence noticeable in 
Middle English literature and conspicuous in such poems as Cleanness 
and Patience, in which biblical stories (taken of course from the Vulgate 
text) are woven almost whole into the narrative. While the function of the 
biblical stories in these poems is illustrative, the author is not content 
merely to allude to the story by way of example but proceeds to tell it in 
his own words. Thus Patiettce illustrates the nobility of that quality by 
giving a versified version of the story of Jonah. 

Finally, before proceeding to say something about actual biblical trans¬ 
lations in the Middle English period, we must touch on the most striking 
of all examples of the use of biblical story in medieval English literature. 
This is to be found in the Miracle Plays, which, having their origin in 
anti phonal chants as part of the church service, developed ifito crude 
ecclesiastical dramas and finally into full-dress though primitive plays 
more secular than religious in feeling. The plays as they eventually 
developed are often lively, if naive, dramatizations of scriptural story. 
Some show a boisterous humor and even a flagrant coarseness that testify 
to the extent to which they had moved away from the spirit of their 
origins. Noah and the Flood, one of the best known, exists in various 
forms, the version in the Wakefield group being full of lively humor 
while that in the Chester Cycle contains humorous and realistic details of 
animal life combined with more serious reli^ous scenes. The famous 
quarrel between Noah and his wife in the Wakefield Noah is a purely 
original, realistic treatment of an aspect of the Bible story done in con* 
temporary terms. The later the date of these plays the more the elements 
of humor and realism have ousted the original religious feeling, the mid- 
fifteenth-century Wakefield Cycle being the furthest advanced on this 
road. The plays of the late fifteenth<entury Coventry Cycle, how'cver, 
revert to a serious didacticism, drawn almost entirely from the New 
Testament. The most elFective of ail the Miracle Plays is the Brome play, 
Ahraham^ and Isaac, a genuinely dramatic version of the biblical story 
maintaining a high level of serious expression without any contemporary 
comic relief. 

These, then, are the ways in w*hich the influence of the Bible manifested 
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itscJf in medieval English literature without benefit of any vernacular 
version p The Bible thus made use of by writers was the Vulgate^ a text 
accessible to aJ] who could read Latin—that is, to the greater number of 
the relatively large class of ^^clerks,” all of whom were members of the 
clergy—but inaccessible to the unlearned. The story of the fight for Bible 
translationj which arose in England in the fourteenth century, shows 
that even at this period there were forces working for the extension of 
biblical knowledge among the people. These forces eventually produced a 
wholly new situation as far as the influence of the Bible on English 
literature is concerned^ 


3 

The first complete English version of the Bible was the direct result of 
a challenge to the authorit)^ of the Church in matters of practice and 
doctrine. John Wycliffe, who instigated if he did not actually translate the 
Vulgate iji the early 1380^5, was moved by his determination to make the 
original source document of Christianity available to the people* This 
attitude, which was to become one of the main elements in Protestant 
thought, regarded the Bible as the final court of appeal in matters of 
doctrine* The orthodox view had been that it w^as the duty of the priests 
to explain selected scriptural passages in their sermons, relating parts of 
the Bible story in thdr own words and adding ^^the usury' of their own 
minds/^ the moral to be drawn. Wycliffe and the movement with 
which he was associated took the view that the people ought to have direct 
access to the Bible themselves and ought not to be dependent on the fancy 
interpretations of preachers—*^for some by rhyming, and others by preach¬ 
ing poems and fables, adulterate in many ways the word of God,** If the 
Bible w'as to be generally accessible, it had to be translated into the 
vernacular. 

We need not here go inEo WyeJiffe^s social and theological theories, 
which led him to formulate his demand for Bible translation and to take 
steps himself to satisfy that demand. Suffice it to say that Wycliffe and the 
Lollard movement, which spread many of his ideas, argued for Bible 
translation that the people might have ready access to the one original 
source of their religion, and that out of tfus movement developed the two 
translations of the Bible from Latin into English associated with Wycliffe^s 
name. The Church opposed the Lollard attitude as it had opposed that of 
the Waldenskns other groups in Europe who had advocated ver¬ 
nacular Bible translation on a large scale. The Wycliflite translations, like 
the Lollard movement in general which developed the Wydiffite tradition, 
remained suspect as heretical, and as late as 1528 Sir Thomas More 
condemned them as such, though ignorant of their nature* The immediate 
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dimax of the controversjr about Bible translation was reached In 1408 when 
the provincial council at Oxford forbade the translation of the text of the 
Bible into English without specific episcopal license. 

The literary cjiiality of the Wycliflire translations is not impressive^ the 
second is better than the first, Jess literal and wooden, but even it hardly 
constitutes a great monument of English prose. These two versions, 
especially the later one, enjoyed a certain popularity, as the number of 
surviving manuscripts prove, though their popularity cannot, of course, 
compre with that of later printed Bibles (the WydiflSte versions w'ere 
made before the age of printing) made after the principle of vernacular 
translation had been generally accepted. 

The Lollard heresy rvas suppressed at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, but the idea that the Bible, as the one original source of Chris¬ 
tianity, should be available to the people in their own language did not 
die. As the criticism of the Church that was eventually to bring about the 
Reformation spread in England as elsewhere, the demand for Bible 
translation also grew. The Church shifted its ground somewhat in the 
face of this growing demand and began to object to the Wycliffitc transla¬ 
tions because they were erroneous rather than because they made the Bible 
readily accessible to the public. When Sir Thomas More, for example, 
was discussing Bible translation in 1528 he made it clear that in his view 
the Church could only have condemned the Wydiffite versions if they 
W'ere textually corrupt and contained heretical notes, and he accordingly 
assumed that the^ versions did in fact have these faults. Thus there had 
been a radical shift in orthodox opinion some time before More wrote: 
earlier, the opinion had been that the text of the Bible should not be made 
accessible to ordinary people, who W'crc not qualified to interpret it 
properly, while the later view* was that translations for w'hatever purpose 
were permissible if they were accurate and contained no heretical notes. 
This change was the measure of the success of the growift^ poDular 
demand. 

The development of large-scale Bible translation in England is bound 
up w'ith the development of the Reformation, and the development of 
the Reformation is in turn inseparable from the growth of the ^*New 
Learning,” The revival of the study first of Greek and then of Hebrew 
in the fifteenth century and later made available a critical apparatus for 

examination of the orl^nal texts of the basic documents of Christianity. 
This put a new w'capon in the hands of the reformers and they lost no 
time in using it. The w'ork of Reuchltn and Erasmus—who fought 
obscurantism in the Church without leaving the fold—made the scholarship 
of the Renaissance available to the zeal of the Reformation, and from this 
marnage the Golden Age of English Bible translation was born. 

The story of that Golden Age has been often told. William Tyndale, 
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profiting by recent developments in Greek and Hebrew studies, began 
bis work on Bible translation from the original texts in 1^24 and spent the 
rest of his life in this activity. He was unable to do his work in England, 
and for thirteen years worked secretly in exile until he was brought back 
to England by a trick and burned as a heretic in 1536, Tyndalc was an 
open reformer and attacked not only the abuses of the Church but its 
doctrine. His zeal for Bible translation was bound up with his interest in 
Church reformation and his theological ideas j like WycIifFe before him, 
he wished to have the one original source of Christianity laid open to all. 

I defy the Pope and all his laws,’' Tyndale is said by Fox to have 
dedared, ^‘and if God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that 
driveth the plow shall know more of the scripture than thou [a ‘learned 
man’ to w'hom he was talking] dost.” Tyndale was here echoing words 
w'hich the humanist Erasmus had uttered earlier In his Exhartatiott to ths 
ly 'digent Sfitdy of Seriptura^ a work which Tyndale translated. 

Tyndale translated the whole of the New Testament and a considerable 
portion of the Old, and his work Is the foundation on which all subseejuent 
English Bible translation is built. Shortly after his death the atmosphere 
In England grew more favorable to Bible translation. While the rise of 
humanism and the Renaissance movement in general had put new and 
stronger weapons in the hands of those who argued in favor of Bible 
translation, and helped to produce a scries of significant changes in 
European thought and culture, the invention of printing had enabled 
these changes to develop w 4 th unprecedented rapidity and had also made it 
increasingly difficult for the authorities to prevent the circulation in large 
numbers of prohibited works. The abuses of the Church, the new attitude 
to religion that was in part produced by these abuses, the rediscovery of 
forgotten aspects of the ancient world, the development of a new Greek 
and Hebrew scholarship and the invention of printing-—these were the 
factors that combined to speed the pace and improve the quality of English 
Bible translation. At the time of TyndaJe’s death his victory was already 
assured. 

In England the atuation was further helped by the changing political 
si^tbn. Henry VIII found the Reformation helpful In his personal 
difficulties, and throughout the many changes in the theory and practice 
of Church government In England for which he w-as responsible the rause 
of the English Bible steadily progressed. In 1530, while strongly con¬ 
demning Tyndale’s translation and prohibiting Bible translation, Henry 
nevertheless affirmed his intention of providing for an authorized transla¬ 
tion when the time was appropriate. Five years later the first complete 
printed English Bible appeared, the work of Miles Coverdale, a man 
inspired by the same ideals as Tyndale but milder in his views and more 
compromising in character. This was not the authorized version for which 
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the English bishops Trere preparing, but Coverdale assumed that his work 
would be acceptable to the king. A later edition of Coverdale*s Bible, pub- 
Ji&hcd in IJ37, bears the legend: *^Sct forth with the Kynges moost 
gracious liccnce.^^ The main battle had been won, and the 1537 quarto 
edition of Covcrdalc^s Bible was the first ^^authorized ifersion” of the 
Bible in English. Henceforth the fight to be concentrated not on the 
right to translate but on the improvemont of the translation. 

Coverdale^s ^^'as not an original translaEion from the Hebrew and Greek 
but 3. version derived from later Latin and German versions. Though 
his style lacked the fine simplicity of Tyndale^s, it was smooth and free 
flowing and contributed substantially to the rhythms of later English 
renderings. From now on translations followed closely on one another's 
heels. The same year that Coverdale’s first authorized version appeared 
saw the publication of Matthew^s Bible, also ^^set forth with the King^s 
most gracious licence,^’ and strongly supported by the bishops. Matthew^s 
Bible was a composite version, made up of Tyndale^s translation of as much 
of the Old Testament as he had translated, Covcrdalc^s translation of the 
remainder of the Old Tessament and Tyndale^s New Testament. It was 
this Bible that was the basis for the series of revisions that culminated In the 
King James, or Authorized, Version of 1611^ Its Imperfections were freely 
admitted by the bishops, even though xArchbishop Cranmer promoted it as 
strongly as he could, and the Great Bible, a revision of Matthew^s Bible 
made by Cover dale at the instance of Thomas Cromwell, was published 
in April, 1540. By this time public Bible reading had become widespread 
and the readings were often accompanied by scenes almost riotous in their 
enthusiasm. Thus we find that, while the Great Bible was ordered to be 
set up in every parish church, provisions were made against the misuse of 
Bible reading, readers being enjoined not to read ^Svith loud and high 
voices” or in a disputatious frame of mind, but ^‘humbly, meekly and 
reverently.” 

By this time citations of biblical texts in English were freely used to 
challenge specific practices of the Church. Fox, for example, tells the story 
of a young man refusing to kneel down before the crucifix and quoting 
from the Bible in justification, *^Thou shalt not make any graven image, 
nor bow down to it, to worship it.” The English Bible was rapidly becom¬ 
ing a familiar part of the ordinary Englishman’s inlcJlcctuaJ equipment. 
Further^ while in the Middle Ages only the Psalms and the more pic¬ 
turesque narratives were generally known of the Old Testament, from 
this time on the Hebrew prophets, almost unknown earlier, began to 
Influence men*s minds and imaginations. 

The Great Bible ran into many editions, but there were continuous sug¬ 
gestions of a further revision. On the death of Edward VT the progress 
of English Bible translation was temporarily halted. Queen Mary was a 
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Catholic, and on her accession the printing of vernacular Btblcs in England 
came to an abrupt stop. Many of the Protestants most interested in Bible 
translation went into exile, and it was at the colony of these exiles at 
Geneva that the next English translation of the Bible was made. The 
Geneva Bible, published at Geneva in 1557, w'as a thorough revision of the 
Great Bible after the original texts with the help of such other versions 
and aids to translation as had recently appeared on the Continent. The 
most accurate and scholarly English translation yet made, the Geneva 
Bible is not in the direct line of succession of the Authorized Version, 
though it was fairly heavily drawn upon by the K.ing James translators. 
On the whole, the Geneva translators sacrificed stj'le to accuracy, and 
there is a pedantic flavor about the work, particularly noticeable in the 
spelling of proper names. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth marked a reversion to middle-of-the* 
road Protestant pollcj'. The Great Bible was once again ordered to be set 
up in churches {the Geneva Bible, being the work of more extreme 
Protestants who were considerably to the “left” of Elizabeth's Anglican 
Church, was not officially recognized). In 1568 the Great Bible was super¬ 
seded by a further revision made by a company of bishops, and hence 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. This version was not, however, altogether 
successful. A combination of the work of different revisers working with 
little common policy or discipline, it is patchy and uneven, and in accuracy 
considerably behind the Geneva Bible, which continued to be the most 
popular translation in England until after 1611. Finally, W'hen James 1 
ascended the throne in 1603 he appointed a company of learned men 
consisting of the most competent Hebrew and Greek scholars available 
(excluding, how-ever, those who were definitely antagonistic to the Angli¬ 
can Church) to prepare a great new revision. This work, begun in 1604 and 
completed seven years later, after meticulous and carefully co-ordinated 
labor, has remained ihe English Bible ever since. There have been more 
scholarly versions made in the past three-quarters of a century, but none 
has ri^'aled the Authorized Version of 16 ii in literary quality and none 
has had the great literary influence of that extraordinary work. 

It has often been remarked that the Authorized Version was the work of 
a syndicate, yet is a total work of art with all the marks of individiwl genius. 
This mystery becomes less baffling when we realize that the diction of the 
English Bible was forged in almost a century’s experimentation and was 
an organic and not a mechanical development. The Authorized Version 

was the culmination of that development. And when we further realize_as 

has already been noted—that this development took place during the most 
brilliant experimental period in the w'hole history of English literature, 
we can understand something of what lies behind the diction of this 
translation. 
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By the time the Auihorij^ed Version appeared the English Bible had 
been accepted for seveml generations as the great basic dcjcument of 
English civilisation. Theologians, rnomJlsts, philosophers, poets, political 
thinkers and economists turned to it for inspiration, for historical facts, 
arguments, images, principles and theories. The extent to which the great 
debate on the nature of political freedom, which raged in England 
throughout the Civil War and indeed throughout almost the whole of the 
seventeenth century, drew its inspiration from biblical sources has never 
yet been fully appreciated by political historians- Anyone who has studied 
the debates in the Long Parliament and the innumerable pamphlets and 
tracts of a soclologico-religioiis or politico-religious nature that fell in a 
tremendous flood from the printing presses of the period cannot have 
failed to notice the underlying biblical inspiration. There was an inspiration 
both in style and in ideas. The various Puritan sects w'hich advocated 
different types of democratic organization and who(&e discussions of the 
nature of liberty contributed more than, has yet been conceded to the 
development of British democratic ideals, were try'ing to apply biblical 
principles to the modern world. And though with the Restoration this 
kind of activity subsided, its effect was by no mean^ lost, and it continued 
in a milder form throughout subsequent ages. It might further be pointed 
out that behind the American Constitution and the American Bill of Rights 
lies the English Bill of Rights of 1689 and all those theories of individual 
liberty so fiercely debated by Puritan students of the Bible in the seven¬ 
teenth century and later, given more polished and equable form in the 
writings of philosophers such as Locke. The influence of the English Bible 
here will bear much further investigation^ 

4 

Wc have not mentioned all the English translations made before the 
Authorized Version, nor have we discussed in any detail the kinds of 
biblical style developed between 1523 and 1611. A full treatment of these 
aspects of the subject would require a volume. The main point for our 
present discussion is that the Authorized Version represents at the same 
time the culmination of almost a century^s work in English Bible transla¬ 
tion and one of the greatest literary masterpieces in the language. This 
twofold aspect accounts in part for the strength of its influence. For a great 
body of Protestants, both Puritans and Anglicans and, later, a variety of 
nonconforming sects, the English Bible was the authentic voice of God 
and could be appealed to, quoted, and directly and indirectly referred to 
in innumerable ways. Hundreds of biblical texts in the Authorized transla^ 
tion became proverbs and household words in English homes. And though 
there was a great deal of what their opponents caUed “canting*^ among 
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I^lritan quoters of the Bible, among the majorit)^ of the people such 
quotation became a natural embellishment of serious speech. And while the 
English Bible v^^a$ working among the people this way and enriching 
popular speech, which in turn enriched the speech of writers Jifce Bunyan, 
literary men IrrespecUve of religious belief were a;KimiJating its stylistic 
riches. The English Bible thus came into English literature both directly 
and indirectly—indirectly through its Lnfluetice on popular speech and 
directly through the conscious utilization of biblical rhythms, images or 
diction by writers from Milton to Ruskin and beyond* 

That this inflacnce was making itself felt before the Authorized Version 
had become the accepted translation is made clear by the attitude toward 
the Bible of writers who used other versions. Shakespeare, for esrample, 
used the Geneva version, drawing upon It freely for illustration and 
allusion and taking for granted that his audience would immediately see 
the references. In this he was typical of a host of WTiters of his own time 
and later who often achieved some of their most brilliant effects by such 
use of biblical sources. The actual vocabulary of the English Bible intro¬ 
duced many new w^ords and familiarized many others which had been in 
little use previously. Nothing exercises a developing language more 
effectively than its use in translation. Words and phrashes such as '^^loving- 
kind ness,“tender mercy” (both first introduced by Coverdale), ^^beauti¬ 
ful” (not found before Tyndale) and numerous others, both gentle and 
stern, pastoral and passionate, realistic and highly figurative, entered Into 
the English literary language through English Bible translation* The 
rich imagery of the Song of Songs, the melancholy lyricism of Ko/i^hl^ 
the pithy aphorisms of Proverbs—their influence is everj^here in English 
prose and poetry* In one short piece alone, David^'s lament for Jonathan, 
there are half a dozen phraser that have become part of the English 
language: “how are the mighty fallen,“in their death they were not 
divided,” ^^swifter thaji eagles^ stronger than lions.” One could write a 
volume on the influence of the Book of Job alone, and a whole treatise on 
the use of the word ^'shepherd,” both as noun and as verb, deriving from 
the first verse of Psalm 23. The use of the words prompted by the Bible 
does not confine itself to the serious use of the original context: the treatise 
on the use of “^^shepherd” would have to take up, for example, the ironic 
and humorous use of the term as applied by Tony Weller to the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins In Dickenses PkkzxA^k Too much “canting^^ bv Puri¬ 

tans led to a secondary use of such words, an ironical use which, though 
only indirectly attributable to the Bible, has had a great deal of influence on 
English speech and in English fiction* 

As far as actual Influence on style is concerned, the Psalms, the Prophetic 
books and the '"^Writings^^ had much more influence chan the Pentateuch, 
whose narrative style is extremely primitive (any number of short sen- 
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tcnccs Jinked by “and”) and wliose influence manifested itself through the 
use of biblical stories rather than through any imitation of rhythm or 
cadence. But the passionate rhythm of the Hebrew prophets is to be found 
in much nine teem h<entury prose, just as the cadences of the Psalms can 
be found in both prose and poetry in that century. And as there is some 
evidence that the translators of the Authorized Version made an attempt 
to preserve something of the Hebrew rhythm (or w'hat they conceived 
to be the Hebrew rhythm) in their English rendering, especially in the 
Prophets, the link with the original text here is more definite than might 
be thought. 

Seventeenth-centurj' English literature is so rich in works showing 
biblical influence of "every kind that it is imporaiblc to deal with this 
influence in short compass. Though the prose of the period is often more 
influenced by Latin and Greek models than by the prose of the English 
Bible, and writers like Robert Burton, Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy 
Taylor turned to the classics for their literary inspiration, biblical influence 
on the poetry of the period arid on the controversial tracts on religious 
and political subjects was continuous. But here, as w'c have seen, it is 
difficult to separate religious from purely biblical influence: the two become 
so inteitw'ined in the religious poetry of the century (and so much of the 
best poetry of the century w'as religious) that one cannot isolate the 
influence of the Bible as a book from that of the Bible as the source docu¬ 
ment of the Christian religion. Yet in the poetry of George Herbert, for 
example, there is found that combination of gravity and simplicity which, 
as a quality of siylCj clearly owes something to English biblical prose. A 
line like, “But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me,” could not have been 
written if the Psalms had never been translated into English, As a rule it 
is in those poets w'hosc emotion is more restrained and whose passion is 
under control that the biblical influence is most clearly discernible: we can 
see it in Herbert but not in Crashaw, in Vaughan and Marvell more than 
in Donne. And we can sec it in a different sense in the great satires of 
Dryden, which drew on biblical characters and incidents with a confidence 
that amounts to nonchalance. 

Milton perhaps more than any other English poet was conscious of the 
twofold 'value of the Bible—its moral teaching and its literary qualities. 
Though by no means a typical Puritan, he bad the typical Protestant 
attitude toward the Bible as the final court of appeal for all Christians: “Let 
them chant w'hat they will of prerogatives, wx shall tell them of Scripture; 
of custom, we of Scripture; of Acts and Statutes, still of Scripture . . He 
also recognized the number of literary forms contained in the biblical 
writings, and deliberately modeled his own Parattise Regained on the 
Book of Job. A humanist as 'well as a Puritan, a lover of the Latin and 
Creek classics as wdi as the Scriptures, Milton was able to recondlc the 
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religious and the aesthetic aspects of the Bible just as he recondled classical 
with biblical ima^ry. Early Christiari practice had long established the 
tradition of retaining classical gods as Christian devils, and Milton saw the 
advantages of this combination for poetic expresdon^ As a result, he gives 
us, from his earliest period, examples of combined biblical and pagan 
allusions done with complete confidence; 

Poor, and Baalim, 

Forsake their Temples dim, 

With that twice batter’d god of Palestine! 

And moon^ Ashtaroth, 

Heav’n's queen and mother both. 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shrine, 

The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 

In vain the Tyrian Maids their wounded Thammua mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dred, 

His burning Idol all of blackest hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring, 

They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Qrus, and the Dog Anubls haste. 

—Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity—The Tlymo 


Throughout all of Milton^s prose and poetry Bible names and images 
recur. The fact that his greatest works are on biblical themes makes this 
the more appropriate. But in general the style as such is influenced more 
by classical than by biblical models, though in Paradise Regained and 
St^soti Agonbtes he deliberately cultivated a less ornate style closer to 
at least one kind of biblical style than to that of classical epic, 

John Bunyan’s use of the Bible was more direct and more naive than 
that of Milton. He adopted the Bible’s simpler narrative style, making 
frequent use of the actual language of the Authorized Version. Bunjan’s 
clear prose narrative played its part in the simplification of English prose 
that went on in the late seventeenth and the early eighteenth century, and 
thus we can trace some connection between biblical English prose and the 
prose of Sir William Temple and Joseph Addison, which in turn kid the 
foundations for generations of later English prose writers. 

The growth of hymn writing in the eighteenth century, attributable in 
large measure to the Wesleyans, did not, as might have been expected, 
bring the language of the English Bible more and more into English 
diction, for hymns were by nature rtonbiblical—they were the alternative 
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to Scripturs: reading sind biblsDU paraph using more everyday speech 
and, often, exhibiting more sentimental attitudes. Even the hymns of 
William Cowper, often based on specific biblical texts, can hardly be said 
to be in any sense biblical in their Jangtiage except for the actual references 
to the texts used. On the wholcj the influence of the English Bible in the 
eighteenth century toot the form of unconscious assimilation of the images 
and expressions of a familiar text. The direct and conscious influences were 
almost always classical—and because they were so direct and conscious not 
always so happy in their results, perhaps, a$ the less deliberately sought 
influence of the Bible. At any rate, it is worth rememberiiiig that the style 
of Johnson and Gibbon and the less successful styles of their imitators 
are classical and not biblical in their inspiration, though, of course, by this 
time no writer (and least of all Johnson) could have written at length in 
prose without displaying in his work some of the effects of generations of 
Bible reading. 

^^Generations of Bible reading”—the phrase is worth pondering. For the 
English, perhaps more than any other people in Europe, were Bible 
The Bible was read, both silently and aloud, in innumerable 
families throughout the country^ from the late sixteenth century until the 
late nineteenth, and even today there is much more knowledge of the 
English Bible among the people of Britain than there is in the United 
States, in spite of the fact that there are in the latter country whole areas 
and communities where a lively evangelical tradition has kept Bible 
reading very much alive. The effect of this continuous Bible reading among 
the people of Britain was to acquaint all classes with a vocabulary^ and a 
number of literary styles (for, as wc have noted, the Bible has many styles) 
that were constantly working on both the Sipoken and the written English 
language^ 

The English poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries drew as 
naturally on the English Bible for imagery and allusion as if the bchok 
had been an original English masterpiece bearing the same relation to later 
literature as the Ilkd and the Odyssey did to later Greek writing. Some, 
like Byron, drew deliberately on Old Testament stories and ideas. Among 
the mrietcenth-century prose writers Rusktn w*as perhaps the most in¬ 
fluenced by the Authorized Version. He was brought up to read it regu¬ 
larly, and he more than once testified to the effect this reading had on his 
literary taste and prose style. Knowing much of the English Bible by 
heart, he wrote, “it was not possible for me, even in the foolishest times 
of youth, to write entirely superficial or formal English.” Ruskin was 
also one of those w'ho w'as profoundly influenced by the ideals of social 
justice proclaimed by the Hebrew^ prophets, and in this he typical of 
his age, for as the nineteenth century advanced there was a distinct 
tendency to turn away from tho^ aspects of the Bible which had most 
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influenced earlier writers and to dwell on those books which had been less 
dwelt on previously. The tendency' was, as far as the Old Testament was 
concerned, away from Law and toward the Prophets. Isaiah, Amos, Hosea 
and Malachi became more popular than the Pentateuch and the historical 
books, and their words were often consciously echoed by the increasing 
number of those who were preoccupied with the problems of social and 
economic reform. Among English writers and thinkers today this tendency 
continues to be strong, and there are many whOj while turning away from 
the more spcciflcally theological formulations of religious doctrine, have 
sought inspiration for a creed of humanistic reform from the passionate and 
noble utterances of the Hebrew prophets. Among adherents of all religious 
faiths and of none, the Bible thus continues to exert influence, and to the 
various kinds of influence the English Bible has had in the past—influence 
as a source of images and symbols, as a source of literary forms, as a scries 
of models in prose style, as a storehouse of moral atid religious Ideas— 
there is now to be added its contribution toward the formulation of a 
dynamic social philosophy. 

Brief though this discussion has been, and few and sketchy as have been 
the illustrations of the argument, enough has perhaps been said to make 
clear the extraordinary way in which the Bible has worked in English 
literature, Because English Protestantism drew equal strength from the 
humanistic scholarship of the Renaissance and the individualism of the 
Reformation, insisting equally on broad learning and on the populariaing 
of the fruits of that learning, the English Bible became at the same time 
a moral and an aesthetic force. That strange but significant old Hebrew 
phrase “the beauty of holiness” thus found a new interpretation in the 
history of English literature, whose development illustrated time and 
again that w'isdom and beauty were bound up with each other. There was 
a classical ideal at work here too, the Socratlc identification of virtue with 
know'ledge and the implied Platonic association of the aesthetic with the 
moral. In a sense it can be said that the English tradition at its best and 
most characteristic always tended to interpret the Bible in the light of 
classical humanism, and thus to avoid pedantry in its view of either. 
English literature is, on the whole, moral without being didactic and 
humanistic without being pagan. In the first of these qualities it differs 
from the German, and in the second from the French. It is not extravagant 
to see the basis of this English via media in the fact that the Bible became 
known to Englishmen in a book which was regarded at the same time as a 
great religious and a great literary document. Thus the Puritan read it 
for its doctrine and fell under its literary spell, and the skeptic read it as a 
work of art and imbibed its morality. Which of the two profited more is a 
question that can be debated forever. 
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CHAPTER J5 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

By Frederick Lehner 


It is nothing new to consider the Bible not only as a reltgioiis document 
blit also as a great work of literature^ an anthology containing historical 
reports, poetry, short stories, one philosophical drama and illuminated, 
apocalj^tic writings. As literature, it follows the laws of all great literary 
works: it is a creation of lofty imagination, and it Influences writers of the 
following generations and centuries to appropriate frona Its content what¬ 
ever they decisively may feel as new, startling^ impressive, stimulating 
thought and provoking ifmgination. Indeed, as an anthology of literature, 
as a source of stories, forms and ideas, the Bible became bread and meat 
for centuries to come. To be exact^ the Bible did not enter the mind of 
continental Europe as a Jewish document j it became influential as a part 
of the Old and New Testament, and it took centuries before i^ spcdfic 
essence was recognized. First it became a part of the intellectual property 
through the channels of Ch^]stianitJ^ 

Thus it was not the Hebrew original—even though the study of the 
original never was discontinued—it w'as not even the first Latin translation 
that created the miracle, that interested nations In Hebrew stories and 
history and philosophy j it was rather the Latin version of the Hebrew 
Bible hy Jerome (fifth century) that helped the Oriental tales to shine and 
sparkle in a new' settings At first, of course, its influence w’as not wide, but 
when the monasteries sent out missionaries to win over native tribes to 
Christianity, especially in the eighth, ninth and tenth cencurics, the Jewish 
legends went iong with the Christian legends. Soon the Hebrew report 
about the Creation replaced the report of the Icelandtc saga, the story of 
the tree Yggdrasil. Soon the tragic stories of the Fall, the First Murder, 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the Flood, the Tower of Babel appeared in many 
variations, sometimes distorted, more naTve than the original. Then the 
first epics ajtd plays about Joseph w^ere w'rittcn, about Moses, Judith, 
Solomon, Daniel, Susanna and the Elders. Topics and forms abounded. 
And soon we can perceive several different trends. We can sec how topics 
were discovered and used^ how the Psalms became an essential part of 
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the Christian service, how the many apocalyptic dreams In the Bible 
provoked new litterings and new mystical outbursts, far from the mystical 
world of Jcmsalem. 

What could the Bible offer other than what was offered by the other 
major traditions or legacies of imagination, fiction and folk lore? The four 
great traditions which influenced and formed European literature in its 
various manifestations were the Hebrew, the Greek, the Germanic and 
the Celtic. The Germanic tradition (Edda) and the Celtic (L£'s CAisvati^s 
dif la TaMe Rotidi?) appeared and disappeared again, as well as the Hebreiv 
and the Greek, but they did not have the general appeal, the great and 
persistent influence on all ContinenUil literatures; they did not have the 
eictraordinary and absolute value of the Greek and Hebrew legacies. These 
two, certainly, were responsible for the spirit of Western civilixation; they 
served as Its pillars of beauty and intellectual strength* They formed our 
world, though in different ways, sometimes alternately, sometimes to¬ 
gether, and each according to its special essence, inherent in its spiritual 
body* If *-the governing idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of conscious¬ 
ness,”^ that of Hebraism is strictness of conscience* Where one legacy 
stated the problem, the other made it ethical. *-It is in the confluence of 
the Hellenic stream of thought with the waters that flow from Hebrew 
sources that the main direction of world^s progress is to be sought*”" In 
this report we are concerned only with one part of the problem. Wc shall 
try to observe the influence of the Bible on Continental European litera¬ 
ture, to follow this influence, and to analyate its aspects and importance. 

Such an influence can be found in many regions and sections of what 
we call literature. We can easily discover that certain stories, topics, tales 
of the Bible were taken out of their (religious) context, and told, retold, 
changed in many curious w-ays. There is, however, to begin with, the 
problem of the language itself, a fact that should not be neglected* 

In an essay contained in the Oxford L^goi^y of Laurie Magnus 

cites good English material to make this point dear. He quotes a poem 
by Matthew Arnold (SoAraA and Rustam) and another poem by Alfred 
Lord Tennyson (and shows rather dearly that, when we analyze 
their language, the scrueture of their thoughts, the images and si miles, we 
discover thaE the Oriental poem by Arnold owes its poetical structure to 
Greece, while the Greek poem by Tennyson is full of biblical echoes. 

This influence of the Bible on the interior construction of a poem, the 
molding of its expression, the selection of its comparisons, for instance, can 
be exemplified by the authors of other nations as well: Dante, for instance* 
In general it can be said that from single words to images, from images to 
the entire mode of the expression, from expression to topics, philosophy— 
every kind of influence can be detected in the European languages and 
literatures* ^^Sodom and Gomorrah,” to cite some examples, the *^Tower of 
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Babel,” the “Hueter meines Bruders ” *^the keeper of my brother ” the 
of goldj” a whole world of words, images and rcady-inade thoughts 
have remained alive and have been added to the languages of Germanicj 
Romance and Slavic roots as wclJ. Magnu^^ in his contribution to the 
Lisga^y of Israel^ proves even more, on the same leveL He shows how not 
only in English, but in other languages as well, “the Hebrew simile has 
become naturalized.’^ To explain his point he states that the Greek writer 
compares one element with another, and elaborates the second. The 
Hebrew simile elaborates the first element as it speaks of it in terms of the 
second. {*^He shall be like a tree, ^rj leaf also shall not wither And the 

Continent imitates the example. 

The historical development of this phenomenon follows a common 
trend. Often-quoted material influences our thinking to the very expression 
of thoughts: the Bible, obviously, was often quoted. And as this material 
found its way to European min^, first mostly through the medium of 
Latin, the perennial language of the Church, the phenomenon of this 
influence became genuinely visible only with the Reformation, when 
Luther's Bible in the German vernacular created the German Sfimfi- 
This translation and the King James Version*'" in English-speaking 
countries and the corresponding efforts in France, in Italy and in Spain 
popularized the original text and wording of the New and the Old 
Testament in a tremendously successful and efficient way. The original 
text became known not only to scholars or priests, not only to educated 
laymen, but to everyone who could read. And not only certain basic books 
dealing with scientific topics became afterwards a ^^Bible” w^hose pro¬ 
nouncements were lawj the Bible itself became a “Bible^’ in this respect 
and was consulted, quoted and understood. Let us now proceed to its 
influence on topics. 

The sullied Witm^ G^rsis —the manuscript is of the tw^elfth century 
—^is the oldest of the many religious poems written in the Austrian 
Cirinthia and based on the Bible.* It was written because the Roman 
Church demanded in its Brmiarium that the leaiones during the time 
from Scpluagesima Sunday to Tuesday after Quadragesima be based on 
chapters i to 14 of Genesis.*^ Thus the poem, as it was preserved for us in 
the different manuscripts, contained especially two lessons, the Creation 
ajid the Fall. (Another chapter, however, added to those two, dcab with 
Cain and Abel, and others with Noah, with Abraham, with Isaac and his 
sons, and with Joseph in Egypt.) To the same epoch, about 1^20, belong 
two other manuscripts, tw^o epics about Exodus, as described in the first 
fifteen chapters of the Second Book of Moses.^ The poem followed the 
text of the I tala. We have also a separate poem dealing with Moses, a 
Balaam, two Judiths (mostly to be found among the manuscripts of the 
Vorau monastery), a Salomos^ the Ju£ftglh!g& in 
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menta of a book about the Maccabees^ an Esdns^ an Isaiah^ and a Song 
of Songs translated in 1176 by Brub von Scombeckj constable of Magdc- 
burg. 

These stories and poems taken from the Hebrew Bible were also stories 
in the medieval tradition. Wherever there was an opportunity to adjust 
the foreign context to the surrounding European and Christian world, 
it was done. When the plants of Paradise were described, the poet found 
his material in the description of a model garden as it was given in 
Charlemagne*a Capkulart* dff VUiis^ In the Exadtis we have an eJaborate 
presentation of a medieval army, even the grasshoppers, frogs and flies 
w^ere enemy armies and describe as such. But to summarise, if w'c take 
the German epics mentioned above as an example of what happened in 
all civilized districts of continental Europe, we may correctly conclude that 
an essential part of the Hebrew Bible was known to every educated man 
of the twelfth century. But it came to him as a part of the Christian legacy, 
and the ethical or philosophical content of the jew^ish stories was taken 
purely as a forethought of what was expressed with greater clarity in the 
Gospels of the New Frith. At any rate, this first approach proved not only 
stimulatingj i^ wtis also carried over as a durable element into European 
literature. 

The topics from the Hebrew Bible, of course, were not only chosen by 
the monks in Austria and Franconia, who described them in hymns or 
epics or songs. In France, too, the Bible attracted creative minds. If we 
follow the report given by Bedier and Hazard, we learn that iranslations 
of ports of the Bible in pro$c or in verse, poems taken from this or that 
chapter of the Scriptures were done in che twelfth century.® There are 
translations of the I’Wms, the first of them in the first half of that century; 
there is a version in verse of Genesis (by Eventt for the Comtesse ^■Ia^ie 
de Champagne) from 1190. In the same year the Hebrew and the New 
Testament were put Into verses by Herman de Valendennes; and other 
attempts csf this kind followed* And here and there in Europe the fr&tr^s 
imitated the French and German example. 

In the twelfth century, however, another type of literature, the dram^f 
also discovered the treasures hidden in the Hebrew Bible. The oldest 
drama written in French dates from the twelfth century. It is called 
d^Adatn^^ (author unknown), and again we are back to 
□ur topic* This as the religious tragedies were called, presents 

first the Piiradis then the Temptation and the Fall of Adam 

and Eve. Wc see the murder of Abel, after which the prophets parade 
by and announce the arrival of the Messiah* It is a lively play, and 
really dramatic, truly medieval and truly French, especially In the scenes 
of the temptatioEU This play, however, was only a beginning. The end of 
the development can be found in the Cych ds PAiuien a com- 
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piktion into one great work which was made in the course of the second 
half of the fifteenth century,“ The opus is composed of fifty thousand 
verges. This play was performed in Paris in 154a by the Confreres de la 
Passion in the Hotel de Flandrcs, and proved to be a great success. 
*‘L’eniree coutait deux sms far fersontsei et une loge, irente sous four toute 
ia duree de la refresentatioH qui remflit environ vingt seaneesP^'^ But this 
tradition was stopped by the Arret du Parlement de Paris (November 17^ 
1548), which banned ail religious plays from the stage, including the 
Myst^e du Vieux Testametst. Nevertheless, it was not very long before 
the specific value of the topic overcame the ban, and the colorful and 
thrilling stories of the Bible reappeared on the stage, this time no more as 
mysters nor as ntoraihe^ but as plots of Renaissance tragedies, climaxed 
in Les Juives by Robert Garnicr (1580) and in Esther by Jean Racine 
(1688-1689)* Before we proceed to describe this change and new life, how¬ 
ever, we have to see what happened in other European countries, especially 
in Spain 

In the Iberian Peninsula there was no parliament that forbade the 
performance of religious plaj^s. The great flowering of these plays was 
never interrupted by decree. Unfortunately, we do not know too much 
about their beginnings. But we do know that in the firet half of the 
sixteenth century Diego Sanchez wrote a Earsa de Salomoni a Farsa de 
Isaac, a Farsa de Abraham, de Moysen, del Rey David, topics chosen 
again because of their “close Symbolic relationship to Christ’s sacrifice.”’® 
In the second half of the century Micaei de Carvajal wrote a Tragedia 
Josefhma which deals with the sale of Joseph by his brothers, with his stay 
in Egypt and the death of Jacob. The most important document, however, 
is the great Codex at the Biblioteca Nacional (1550-1175) containing 
ninety-six religious plays, tAventy'-six of which deal with material taken 
from the Hebrew BibJe,^* If we look into details, hvo of these plays treat 
Adam, one treats Cain and Abel, three deal with Abraham, four with 
Jacob, tw'o with Joseph and three with Moses, the lawgiver. The ratio is, as 
we sec, twenty-six to ninety-six; that is to say, one-fourth of the entire 
corpus was taken from the Hebrew Bible, which proves how useful the 
plots seemed to be for dramatists, and how wdJ they lent themselves to the 
special treatment of playwrights. We find here, for instance, an Awto de 
los hierros de A dan, and an Aucto de la lucha de Jacob con el angel, or an 
Auclo de la defasorio de Moysen, an Aucto del tey Nabuedonosor cuando 
se hizo adorar, an Aucto del saefio de Nabuedonosor, religious plays with 
familiar topics. And here, too, the subjects correspond to the lectiones in 
Septuagesima, Sexuagesima and the Quadragesima season of the Catholic 
service, as we had observed when we looked into the epics of the German 
Middle Ages. And at the time when the religious epic in Central Europe 
began to lose its appeal, when the religious drama reached its climax in 
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Spain with Lope de Vega and Calderon de la Barca, the religious epic 
found Its most perfect fulfillment in Italy ^ the Bible proved again Eo be 
a stimulating force demanding respect, offering stories, characters and 
philosophical insight even into the modern life of the fourteenth century^ 
If we follow Vossler in his which is an introduction 

to Dante and his times, we are soon convinced that the great Italiati poet 
considered the Bible not only a religious document. It lA'as not only Divine 
truth for hlmj it was Divine poetry as well. The Divine Comedy may be 
called a summary of the ethical, religious and aesthetic tendencies of the 
Middle Ages (''^the voice of ten silent centuries”). Thus we find in it all 
the features that belong to such a representation. And the Bible meant for 
Dante not only the spccsfically Christian, but the Hebrew Scriptures as 
well. We find here indeed an extreme reverence for the word and the 
letter of the Hebrew legacy, we find an almost jealous effort to extract 
from the pictures in the biblical stories and from their poetic contend 
more or less general philosophical concepts. We find also that Dante 
deduced from them moral commajidments, and we find mystical sig¬ 
nificance. It is again Vossler who points out the tremendous influence of 
the language of the Bible Ln Dante^s work.*** He shows how Dantc^s 
memory wms full of biblical reminiscences and pictures. And, true, the 
Bible is the most-quoted book in his writings. [Dante] had it in his 
head and heart better than many professional clerics.”^" Dante took over 
unchangc'd whole sentences, figures, comparisons, similes, especially in his 
early works. In the D/vhie Comedy this method, this reached its 

climax. Dante presents the whole cast of the Bible j he presents Adam and 
Eve, Cain and Abel, Abraham, Rachel, Rebecca, Sarah, Isaac and Esau, 
Jacob and his sons, the Icings^ the prophets, the Maccabees, Esther, Ruth, 
and so on. He presents Cain in the first part of the poem, in InferttOf 
then he lifts him up into Purge^orio and we meet the sinner finally even 
in Pi^radisOf Dante^s heaven. But this lavish use of heroes, patriarchs, 
personages from the Hebrew Bible must not obscure the fact that here 
again the Jewish men and women are taken from the Christian Bible, of 
which the Old Testament h a part. Their presence has to be justified. 
Dante does this very^ soon, in the beginning of the pnocm. He crosses a 
rather Greek landscape in order to enter the Inferno, and among the first 
people he meets there arc the great persons belonging to Jewish antiquity. 
They are to be found in the first Circle already, in the Limbo, or the 
borderland of the Unbaptized.^* It is true, admits Dante, that they have 
their merit, but to have merit is not enough so long as you have not been 
bapElzed, Thus we meet the shades of the First Parent, of Abel, of Noah 
and Moses, of Abraham, David, Israel with his father and his children and 
Rachel. If anything is comforting in this picture it is this: w^c meet them 
in good company, for soon after them we sec Homer, the sovereign poet. 
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Horace^ Ovid, Lucan, PJato, Socrates^ Orpheus, Hippocrates and Saladin. 
And when Dante uses some striking picture taken from the Hebrew Bible, 
Jacobis dream, for example, he soon shapes the taJe into a new form, and 
the ladder into heaven becomes a representation of contemplative monas- 
ticism. But the beginning of the poem is pure Jeremiah- There is the 
wilderness in which we find ourselves, upon the journey of our 

there is the lion out of Jeremiah^s forest (“which AviJJ slay them”)i 
there is the wolf of Jeremiah of the evening (“which will spoil them”) ; 
there is the leopard (“which shaJI watch over their cities”) and “everyone 
that goeth out thence shall be torn to pieceSi” A good example of the 
method Dante used to transform the biblical picture and text is given 
in the passage quoted by Vossler to prove the same point. Of the mysterious 
tree in Paradise, he says: 

Two shoots from this plant first appear on the sixth corntce of the Furga- 
torieal mountalnr first, as actual means of punishments, second, as magical 
mouthpieces of moral admonition and warning. Thirdly, we find on the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain the tree of knowledge itself, as a comprehensive aJlegoryj 
full of philosophic, ethical, and political instruction. All the transformations 
from sensuous materialization to moralizing, and even to IntelIcctnaMaying, 
are here passed Eh rough, and according to its needs the Biblical tree receives 
the most varied and marvelous environment.**^ 

Dante, however, not only quoted and transformed the Bible and trans¬ 
planted its content into the Ideas and symbols of the medieval world. His 
work reveals also that in his soul there slumbered a more deeply rooted 
affinity with that part of the biblical tradition which comes from the 
Prophets. He starts with Jeremiah, as we saw. He possessed not onlv 
the voice but also the spirit of a prophet himselL''^ This “inward genuine¬ 
ness” certainly one of the reasons why IDantc often attained a real 
prophetic style of his own 

which is both classic and thoroughly Florentine, wherein the Hebrew ele-- 
ments acquired fresh and eloquent life and were all but recognizable. The 
single sermon of wraths 4 ki strva de daloTe suffices to convince 

us that the Old Testament prophets* language of moral Indignation is the 
mightiest of all artistic treasures which the Bible bestowed upon our poci.“' 

In Chapter i we meet the four apocalyptic beasts of Jeremiah. In the 
fourteenth canto of w'c have Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. In Purga^- 

wrio 29 w^e meet Ezekiel, in PdraJbo 15, Isaiah- They certainly live in 
Dante’s work, as stimulants and even more- In his Divine Comedy, then, 
the influence of the Bible reached its climax, as far as the medieval approach 
is concerned. But with Dante and some minor disciples the trend to quote 
the Hebrew Blble^ to transform its stories and to interpret them so that 
they might prove the events in the New Testament, also came to an end. 
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The reason for this change has to be sought in the general development 
religion went through in the sixteenth century, when the Kenaissance 
introduced Luther^'s Reformation and Protestantism as its religious counter¬ 
part. Not only in Germanyj but in France and England also, the ideas of 
Protestantism proved to be a liberating force. 

Through the Reformation the Bible became common property and the 
new era of its influence can now be detected. Especially in German-speaking 
countries, where Luther^s translation was a sensational event, the sooal 
group of the Su^rgi?r could now read the story of the Creation, of Joseph 
and of Moses in the vernacular. In the mind of Luther the different tales 
of the Bible did not have the same value, so that he in a sense overlooked 
their Importance for writers and poets. Thus he was enthusiastic about the 
Fifth Book of Moses, but he was less interested In the Book of Proverbs, 
The reason for this is obvious. The Li^^r Prov^rhiurn S^loffionis is for him 
“du scAoemj BucA^ d^fm darim Jtehs man^ wie in der W^^li zugehP* 
(a beautiful book, for one cm see in it what the world looks like). Further, 
he disliked the Books Ezra, Judith and Tobias, while Job again was 
classified as a 

At any rate, his translation proved to be influential and stimulating, 
even more than his remarks in letters or in his although these 

remarks also opened the way to deeper understanding and appreciation. 
And to those who believed that the Old Testament was entirely superseded 
by the Gospels, he answered in dear language; “Ob aber jemand wollte 
vorgeben, das alte Testament sei aufgehoben und geltc nicht me hr * . . 
antworte ich: Das ist nicht so . . (If someone should think the Old 
Testament discarded and of no further value, 1 say; It is not so-)"^ There 
was no religious epic of importance, howevers in the sixteenth century', and 
it took almost two hundred years before Protestantism in Germany dared to 
follow the English example given by Mi lion. Only as late as 1748 was 
Klopstock ready to publish the first part of his Alessiah. The reason for this 
is easy to detect. The people could now read the thrilling stories in the 
vernacular, and there was no Immediate need to rewrite them as tales or 
poems. The drama, on the other hand, was strongly influenced through 
Luthcr^s translation and also by his remarks. Translation included not only 
the Greek but the Hebrew of the Bible. The dramatists, however, ostensibly 
preferred the Jew'ish tradition, as these stories could easily be adapted to 
modern sixteenth-century life. 

In France, as wc have seen, the presentation of medieval religious plays 
was forbidden by lawj the ban struck also the of the Old Testa¬ 

ment. In Spain, on the other hand, the Golden Age of the drama, of Lope 
dc Vega and Calderon dc la Barca (who used very few tales from the 
Hebresv Bible), kept the Bible more than ever on the stage. But these 
authors closely followed the medieval tradition in which the Old Testa- 
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merit had to “prove” the New. In Germany now, through Luther, and 
after him without interruption, the dramatists of the laymen’s Buerger- 
spde and the writers of the Jaymen’s school theater, in colleges and 
universities, with enthusiasm and almost incredible haste, appropriated 
the rich material offered to them by the Bible In the vernacular. All reports 
show conclusively that now, as no outspoken religious purpose stood behind 
the undertaking, and nothing had to be proved but moral, ethical Issues, the 
authors of the Schuldraftta^ of the Bu^rgersfieief preferred the colorful 
tales of the Hebrew Bible to all the other material at their disposal. It is 
almost unbelievable, notes one authority, to observe what material was 
taken as a pretext for a drama. The Fall, of course. Then the first murder, 
the story of the Patriarchs, Moses, the Judges, Susanna and the Elders, 
the throe men in the fiery furnace, the golden calf. In these dmmas, 
certain characters had become typical of certain problems: passionate and 
criminal love appeared in Joseph; the mad passion of old men for a young 
woman was depicted in Susanna; harmonious life in the bosom of the 
family was presented in Rebecca, in Tobias. But there were also Judith 
and Hole femes, and another Joseph by a Dutch educator, and another 
Susanna in German and Latin. In brief, after Luther the dramatists pre¬ 
ferred the biblical stories above all; they liked the interesting plots as they 
found them in the new translation of the Old Testament. The Hebrew 
Bible became secularized. 

But there is also another reason why Luther is featured in this report- 
He translated not only prose and the historical parts of the Bible, he also 
translated the Psalms and contributed thereby to a renewal of Hebrew 
poetry. 

His translations of certain psalms were not the first. We have already 
mentioned French attempts to put Hebrew poetry into the vernacular. 
From the tenth century we have a free Bavarian transladon (or adaptation) 
of Psalm ll|8, a poem written in the slthochdeuisch vernacular. No other 
part of the Bible was taken over so completely and so uniformly as the 
Psalms: from the beginning they were a part of the Christian service. 
What Luther added was a new, strong and productive emphasis, a new 
evaluation of this part of the Bible. And the genuine poetical feeling of his 
translation in the vernacular transformed certain Hebrew songs (Psalm 
46:6: “Eino feste Burg ist unser Gott , . into German poems of 
unusual brilliance. That is to say, before Luther the songs in the Church 
(including the Stabsi Mater and the Dies Irae) were influenced bv Solo¬ 
mon’s psalms, Luther brought the tradition closer to the Bible when he 
tri^ his hand at Psalms 2, 14, 4 ^, ^ 7 , T28, ijo. And there was 

Clement Marot in France, who published a very successful, but poor 
translation of the Psalms (1541, Trente Psaatnes de Dstsidt 1543, Cm- 
quante Psaumes'). The Huguenots especially praised him for his work, for 
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the songs enionnaietu e» marthsnt att covtlfai" The Huguenots 

needed a hymnbook. This explains the vogue, the immense success of the 
book. But it was read by the Catholics also. And, according to Bedler, the 
courtiers at the court of Navarre and the court of b'rance hummed the Chants 
(le Davidj even, though the Sorbonne banned the translation, Thus it 
became a part of the Protestant liturgy, it deeply influenced the develop¬ 
ment of French poetry in the following centuries, and was foDowed by 
another translation, that of Theodore de Bcac (1563)* The Catholics 
soon tried to compete: Le BaVf’s attempt dates from 1578. And there were 
the German Protestant and Catholic poets in the seventeenth century 
following his example. A new sphere of influence remained active. 

The very program of French dassicism—the next trend in modernism— 
seemed to exclude biblical topics; Greek costumes (more than Greek 
thoughts and philcBophy) outlawed all else. All the more, therefore, Is it 
interesting to see how the Jansenist Jean Racine came back to the Bible 
when he wrote Estht'r for Madame de Maintenon’s school for girls in 
Saint-Cyr, In Esther the play follows the Bible dosely, except for the 
smoother, less bloody ending of the French tragedy. It is a hymn to Israel, 
and not merely superficially, for it owes its plot as well as its style and 
philosophy to Hebrew tradition. It is true, the chceur des Israd/ites is a 
chorus in the manner of Greek tragedy. It follows the tradition and the 
purpose of Greek drama, but the philosophy and the wording come from 
the Hebrew legacy, from the Psalms. And when we analyze this chorus 
we find, for instance, the very words of l^alm 121. But the Esther of 
Racine shows still another interesting change. The biblical story is related 
to prove its own objective, its own philosophy, not—as in the Middle 
Ages—to prove Christianity. The process of secularization has gone so far 
that there is not the slightest allusion to another religion. The play is, 
furthermore, the perfect amalgamation of Greek form and Hebrew 
content. The king in the play, however, is Louis XIV. 

In the eighteenth century, the Protestants, that is to say, Klopstock, 
Bodmer, Herder and Goethe, lead us to another and different sphere of 
influence. The reasons for this change are rather complex. As we saw, there 
was a readiness to reinterpret the Bible, a readiness that came from Luther 
and the Reformation. But there was also the influence of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whose social philosophy found its way even into the field of 
literature. The **retour a U tsalarsd* in literature meant indeed a new 
flowering of folklore, of original poetry and ideas, an attitude which soon 
was used in respect to the Hebrew Bible. Rousseau was—in the beginning— ■ 
less successful with this idea in P’rance than in Germany. The German 
disciples of Rousseau—Herder above all, and with him the outstanding 
disciple of Herder, namely Goethe—looked at Hebrew folk lore with new 
eyes. They were no longer interested in the Bible as a religious document 
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(overcoming thereby the MiddJe Agcsj and Luther too), they discovered 
ill the secularized text the loftiest piece of “origiiiaj’' literature. Goethe 
was so much enchanted by the Bible, so strongly influenced by its stones 
and ideas, that he asked his father’s permission to study Hebrew in order to 
be able to read the Bible In the original. Kemarks about his interest in the 
Hebrew text abound in his work. The JuhTffKtrktsjesi in 
Includes a playlet dealing with Ha man, Mordecai and Esther. In Dkhtung 
und Wnkf/ieU, his autobiography, sixty*year-old Goethe expresses rather 
extensively and in dear words how deeply he is and was influenced by the 
Bible, meaning the Hebrew text. The same can be said about certain 
paragraphs in the novel Wilhelm MeUters Lehrjahre. The Influence 
continued the older the poet and thinker himself grew, as w-e can sec in 
the appendix to the Wejtoe-ttlicher Divutj, where Goethe’s admiration 
for the Hebrew contribution is expressed. The debt to a great influence 
reached its climax in the greatest drama the poet conceived. The final 
stage of Faust’s life and his death is clearly developed after the greatest 
model in the Bible, after Moses’ last years and death. The lawmaker Faust 
closely follows the lawmaker Moses in his last experiences, and the end 
of Faust’s life and his salvation is certainly influenced by the Bible on the 
highest, the spiritual, level. 

All over Europe they soon followed Goethe, even in France where the 
Age of Enlightenment drove religion underground. A student of details 
and catalogues will easily find how strong was the influence of the Bible 
on the French writers, poets aiid dramatists in the nineteenth century. He 
has only to search the work of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Alfred dc 
i'igny, 'S^'ictor Hugo. The characters, whom Chateaubriand borrowed from 
the Bible, are no more the belles in^deles of Robert Garnicr or Racine; 
they are taken from the Bible itself. The words of the young Eudorc in 
Les Martyrs come directly from the Song of Songs: **Qsie vous eles 
bellej mart amis. . . ^ae la myrrhe ef Palais eawreftf votre lit embaurne!^* 
And finally, according to a subtle remark of the French poet, Andre Spire, 
'Va decotsverte de la vsleur de U Bible far Chateaubriand fut Porigirte 
d’tme fraJoTtde transforrnatioft de la langue Utteraire frattgatse.*^-^ And 
Lamartine writes: ^'Lersqae man dme ertthousiaste ou ftense ou triste, a 
besom de chercher tttt echo a ses etubousioitneSf * ses fietes^ o« a ses 
melanckolies , . . tt*ouvre ni Pindare^ ni Horace, ni H&ji% . . , 
fauvre les fsautttes et y’y frends ies paroles qui sem^lent soardre des 
sieales et qui fenetrent jusqtPau fonds de Panie des generadonsJ* .And in 
his tragedy Saul, and in other works of inspiring importance, Lamartine 
rediscovered the lyrical elan of the prophets: “La Pro^-idence divine est 
toujours^ presente, la pitib pour les pauvres et les dcshiritcs, les appels des 
opprimes a la rnisericorde el a la pUie de Dieud^-^ And Alfred de Vigny 
left six biblical poems among the thirty he wrote. 
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Thus^ a scudent of liteiuiy influences will find biblical thcmos^ quotations 
from biblical materials interpretations of certain tales^ biblical similes, 
images and characters In the works of Michelet, Quinet, Lamennais, James 
Darmesteter {La Divine)^ Leconte de Lisle. He will discover 

the unbroken influence of a great legacy in the poems and works of French 
symbolists, Kemy dc Gourmont (Lilith)^ Gustave Kahn, Edouard Dujar- 
din. In Germany—where the harvest iS less abundant than In Fmnce~hc 
will find HebbePs Jadirh^ Gutzkow^s K^&nig Sanl and Otto Ludwlg^s 
to mention only w'riters and plays of great importance. 

In France the twentieth century witnessed the Saiil of Andre Gtde, a 
play sparkling with intellect j so, too, we have Judkh by Jean Giraudoux, 
where the biblical storj' lends itself to a brilliant play of sophisticated spirit* 
We have Sjmael by Andre Spire, a serious philosophical fantasy. And wc 
have ZLd premiere fi^milte by Jules Supervielle, a biblical farce, surrealist 
in stjde, full of that esprit gmdois* We have tragedy, comedy, farce. The 
great Viennese Jew^ish dramatist and poet, Richard Becr-Hofmann, pub¬ 
lished his biblical tragedies (Jaakoks Traum^ Der junge David)j w^hich 
enjoyed great success. Stefan Zweig wrote his Jeremias, We could point 
furthermore to the influence of Hebnew poetry —1 mean the Psalms—on 
two French Catholic poets, Peguy and Claudel. But there 1 should first 
mention the influence of the Psalms on the vers lii^e of Walt Whitman, 
and on other forerunners of Claudel. At any rate, we hear an echo from 
Solomon in the Grandes Odes of Claudel, in his dramas, and in the 
Mys£ere d^Eve by Charles Peguy. 

Thus we have reached the climax of a development which began with 
an old French play, an old German epic. The old sacred story^ is employed 
not merely for its narrative, as in the period before Luther j it is adopted 
not only as a form convenient for moderns. Its potentialities as a symbolic 
frame for a twentieth<cntur)' idea or problem are discovered. We turn, 
therefore, to Thomas Mannas Joseph novel. What could a writer of the 
twentieth century' find in the Bible? In a former work Thomas Mann had 
described successfully the rise and fall of a nineteenth<cntury bourgeois 
family^ in another novel he described the intellectual, moral and political 
situation of Europe before the 1914 war. His style was patterned after the 
style of Goethe, dramatist, novelist and poet of the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century, atiid his world w'as seen with the eyes of a natural¬ 
ist, that is to say, w'ith the eyes of a man w^ho reveals even romantic feelings 
as “natural^'' as possible^ and his imagination found Its expression and its 
symbols in the intellectual language of a modern twcntEeth<entury thinker. 
What could he find in the Bible.^ Well, in a later w'ork he intended to 
describe, above all, the problems of the twentieth century* He looked 
around for some durai^le niattrial in which to express his ideas* And as he 
looked he could find no more adequate a frame for his picture than the one 
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he discovered in the Bible: the adventures of young Joseph, Joseph In 
Jt>seph the Provider, The reason for this choice was, of course, not 
superiicial;, it was a special and inescapable one. In his ow'n words: '‘The 
selection of the Old Testament subject was certainly not mere accident." 
He found in the story of Joseph and his brothers something which could 
not be expressed in another material, which could not be presented through 
another symbol, in the same defiant spirit, with the same convincing 
clearness. The defiant spirit states: “To write a novel of the Jewish spirit 
was timely, because it seemed untimely,”®* a remark which reveals more of 
the author's mood than of his search for a creative theme. And Thomas 
Mann Iciiowts this as well as we do. As a creative spirit he has to follow 
his own rules, his own inner law. Therefore, he adds to his first statement, 
that he did not intend to write a hymn of a tradition, a political tract or a 
religious essay. He w-as influenced by a great legacy, he was overw'helmcd 
by it, but he was not sold to it. Thus his story follows the report in Genesis, 
in Thomas Mann’s own words, only “with seniijocular faithfulness, and 
often it reads like an exegesis and amplification of the Torah, like a 
Rabbinical Midrash,” and “all that is Jewish, throughout the work, is 
merely foreground, only oh^ style element among others, only one stratum 
of its language . . But even if we do not ov'eriook the self-imposed 
limlttrion estpressed In these words, we see that such an approach to the 
original story, to the original spirit of the sacred text, has never been 
undertaken or dared before. The Genesis was a Hebrew report, 

but did not show Jewish spirit at all; and Racine’s Esther celebrated In a 
Jewish story the glory of King I^uls XIV. The Jewish spirit was only 
the setting, the decor, the costume in those works. Here we discover that 
it Is at least one stratum of its language. And when Thomas Mann was 
asked what “made [him] turn to this remote, out-of-the-way subject and 
induced [him] to transform the biblical legend of the Egj'ptian Joseph 
into a broad cycle of novels," he answered that he was “delighted" when 
he read the original, which means that his imagination was caught by the 
text. Then, “a preliminary probing and productive searching began in 
[his] mind as to what it would be like to renew and reproduce this charm¬ 
ing story in fresh narrative with all the modern means.”®** This final 
success and reawakening of a centuries-old story would not prove very 
much if this reawakening were a single fact. Thomas Mann, however, 
helps us here, too, when he reveals how “almost immediately, these inner 
experiences [mentioned above] significantly associated themselves with the 
thought of a tradition: the thought of Goethe, in fact, who relates in his 
memoirs Truth and Fiction how he, as a boy, had dictated the Joseph story 
to a friend and, in doing so, had woven it into a broad narrative ..." As 
an explanation of this youthful and premature adventure, the sixt^'-year- 
old Goethe observes, “This natural story is highly amiable, only it seems 
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too short, and one is Eempted to carry it out in all its details.” And it seems 
also to be revealing of the attitude of a twentieth-century man who is 
influenced by the Bible. 

“As a man,” confesses Thomas Mann, *^and as an artist, I must somehow 
have been in readiness to be productively attracted by ^ch subject matter, 
and my BibJe reading wa^s not mere chajicc.” This readiness has to be 
expJained more elaborately. 

The various stages of life have different Inelmations^ claims, tendencies of 
taste—a$ well as abilities and advantages. It h probably a rule that in certain 
years the taste For all purely individual and particular phenomenap for the 
tTtfiwidud cuje, for the ^‘bonrgeoia'^ aspect, in the widest sense of the word, 
fades out gradually. Instead, the typical, the eternally hurnaftt eternally re^ 
curring, timeiesi, in short, the steps into the foregroufid of interest. 

For, after all, the typical i$ already the mythical, in so far as It is pristine 
pattern and pristine form of life, timeless model and formula of old, into 
which life enters by reproducing its traits of the unconscious.^ 

How far wc have come! To take an lUustrlous example- the Jewish 
story of Joseph and his brothers appeared and reappeared again and again, 
as stimulating form and thought-influencing materia I In European—French^ 
Spanish, German and Italian—literature. It was an epic In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury in Germany j a play in the thirteenth century In France and Spaing 
characters appeared in Italian and Portuguese works of literature j it was a 
mordlhe in the Germany of the Protestant Reformation, then again 
(Goethe), and finally an opera and a ballet and a novel. In brief, it a 
sacred story in the original text and became a symbol of humanity in the 
provisional present form^ 

By this the circle is rounded again. The Bible, a religious work, has 
proved its inspiring value in the field of literature, too, as an influence on 
language, images, thought, as a storehouse for fairy tales, moral stories, 
ethical legends, as a model for new forms in poetn^, and as a gold mine 
for mythical symbols. Its lasting charm has worked ou the greatest occa¬ 
sions—-in the Dhine Comedy^ in the Esther of Racine, in GoetheV Faust^ 
in Mannas Joseph-novel —as a genuine, sparkling and influential source of 
inspiration. 
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CHAPTEIt 36 


WHO ARE THE JEWS? 
By MelvtlJe J. Herskovits 


r 

The problem of drawnng definitions precise enough to pcrrnit the setting 
up of acceptable and workable categories of Human types has from the 
earliest days pJagued students of man. As In the other natural sciences, 
the difBcuJty arises primarily out of the fact that in nature categories are 
never sharply dSiferentiated from each other. Rather, we find that one 
type merges imperceptibly into the next. The definitions by means of which 
delimitation is sought, though in a broad sense inherent in the materials, 
in their precise statement lodge primarily in the mind of the student* 
It follows, then, that unless there is agreement as to where the lines of 
deniar^tlon are to be drawn, the validity of a classification will be a subject 
of endless debate. 

The differentiation of human groups according to their phj’sical charac¬ 
teristics for the most part stands where taxonomy, the science of etassifica- 
tion, stood in the other biological sciences at the turn of the century* It will 
be recalled that until then, the attention of biologists was so focused on the 
need to distinguish species from species, subspecies from subspecies, race 
from race, that there was little consideration of problenis of a more 
dynamic character. It is hardly necessary^ to repeat here how, when Gregor 
Mendel published his findings concerning the mechanisms of heredity 
in j86s, the discovery^ was to all intent ignored, and continued so for 
almost four decades. 

It is important that we understand why classification presented the 
difEculties it did and resulted in long debates between specialists, since the 
point is cmdal for any discussion of human types. In essence, it was because 
the attention of students was so centered on the problem of differentiating 
types that the factor of variation was quite neglected* Yet, in truth, w'c 
know today that there is no “real** type sped men of any living form 
except by agreement, since no two examples of a given class are exactly 
alike. They can only be said to approximate each other more densely than 
cither will resemble a form that belongs to a different category. 

Nor is this all. Classifications based on measurements and description 
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have dassically employed the end products of a process of change that for 
the group i$ described in their biological evolution and for the individuals 
is encompassed by the processes of their hereditary endowment and the 
influence of the natural setting in which they live their lives. But it is 
these dynamic problems, involving change, that bulk so large in the 
thought of present-day biologists and have brought the revolutionary 
concepts of the nature and functioning of the organism, and of the reasons 
for the rise and maintenance of the many different forms, to be distin¬ 
guished in the plant and animal world, that are today basic in the biological 
sciences. 

In the study of human physical type, the fact of variability is, In the 
main, today taken into account; but what may be termed the genetic point 
of view is by no means as prevalent as Its importance in the study of the 
lower forms would seem to warrant in the study of man. It is true that 
the difficulties of method in the study of human genetics arc so great as to 
be discouraging; yet with the proper biometric techniques they can and 
are being attacked, on the basis of statistical analysis rather than through 
the laboratory controls it is possible for animal geneticists to maintain. Even 
to recognize the approach as valid when applied to man is fruitful, however. 
A race becomes not an aggregate of individuals, but an aggregate of genetic 
lines that breed true to produce certain types. Ginvciitional studies of 
race—something which, perverted to serve racist rather than scientific ends, 
has caused such misery in the world — become almost pointless; it is studies 
of local types, population formation, stability of physical traits under 
crossing and the plasticity of the organism under different environmental 
conditions that come to have meaning and lead to significant results for the 
study of human biology. 

Yet a serious complicating factor faces the human biologist that the 
student of other forms need not take into account. This arises from the 
fact that man is the only member of the biological series who possesses 
speech, and who can use tools. This in turn induces an element operative 
in the case of none other than the human animal, the factor of culture. Man 
is the only culture-building animal that esdsts in the world, and the 
multitude of differing ways of life he has devised a$ a result of differing 
traditions have influenced his physical types in their ultimate form bv 
protecting him against the elements, giving him a stable habitation, assur¬ 
ing him the kinds of food his tradition demands, and above all in setting 
up conventions W'hich, all unconsciously, function os controls over his 
mating and make for social rather than natural selection. It is significant 
that the only types that resemble man in living under such conditions are 
the domesticate animals, and they alone arc as variable in physical form, 
species for species, as is the species homo sapens. Nor is it without further 
significance for arj understanding of the nature of human racial differences 
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that the traits m which these animals vary most markedly are the charac¬ 
teristics of coloring, si^e, hair forms among others, the very traits that, 
since they comprehend the outstanding differences between men, have 
been most employed in differentiating human races. 

Of all human groupings, there is none wherein the problem of definition 
has proved to be more difficult than for the Jews. Even when all possibili¬ 
ties seem to have been exhausted—race, people, nation, religion, cultural 
entity, historic group, linguistic unit—we find students casting about for 
other, more precise, more comprehensive designations. That this is a fact 
does not mean that it is the less important to continue the search for 
adequate delimitation, for though the establishing of categories can never 
bo an end of scientific investigation, it is an essential beginning. 

It is instructive to set forth some of the attempts that have been made 
to draw definitions of the term ^^Jew.” Thus Haddon and Huxley (1936) 
say: 

Ripley, In his classic R^c^s of Eur&pe (1900), concludes hy affirming that 
"*the Jews are not a race but only a people after all.” We believe him to be 
right. The Jews can rank nciiher as nation nor even as ethnic unit, but rather 
as a sQcio-rcIigious group carrying large Medi terra dead, Armenold and many 
other elcnienls, and varying greatly in physical characters. Like many other 
groups its members are held together by external pressure of various kinds^ 
partly by a long historic memory* partly by a sense of common suffering, 
partly by a religion. These factors, acting through long ages, have produced a 
common consciousness which is relaxed when the pressures are relaxed and 
intensified with the reverse process.^ 

Coon (in I 939 )j roost elaborate studies of human taxonomy 

that has been published to date, gives his concept of what constitutes 
Jew^ in the following terms: 

* . . the Jew^s form an ethnic group; ^ ^ hke all ethnic groups they have their 
own racial elements distributed in their own proportions; like all or most 
ethnic groups they have their *Uook*^^ a part of their culttiral heritage that 
both preserves and expresses their cultural solidarity* And since the ethnic 
solidarity of the Jews is remarkable for its strength and constancy, so the 
Jewish look seems to be one of the most noticeable and most easily dis¬ 
tinguished of characteristic facial expressions found within the family of 
while people.® 

In a subsequent considenition of the problem (in 19+^)» states: 

. . . not only are the Jews different to a measurable degree from the other 
people among whom they live, but they arc a popuiation^ just as the Vol- 
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hynians and Swabian villagers are populations. The Jews, therefore, are not 
a race - . . They are a group of people as united biologically as is the average 
intermartydng social or geographical unit foutid among white peoples; they 
have racial peculiarEtics which serve to difFerentlate the majority of them 
anthropomelrically from their non-Jewish compatriots and neighbors.^ 

Krogman (1945), after pointing out that “centuries of injustice and of 
rigorous competition” have forced the Jew so to “compensate . . , by a 
tremendous drive/' says^ ^"^this fact , . . has given him a set of behavioral 
attitudes and responses that arc often characteristic to the point of recog¬ 
nition and group de^nition . . . [but] that . , . are culiural^ nol hiotogical” 
He summarizes his position with the statement: “A Jew belongs not to a 
race but to a Jewish community.”* 

Seltzer (1939), presents this definition: 

For our purpose wc shall define the word Jew to include all individuals of 
the so-called ^TrVhite’* races of mankind who, by virtue of family tradiuon, 
do practice or whose ancestors did practice the religion of Judaism.* 

This is in Lne with Parr’s conclusion (1934), based on the study of blood 
tj'pes, that: “There h serological evidence that the Jews are a religion 
rather than a race.’^'^ 

Wider in its limits is the rado^religious definition implicit in the cale* 
gories set up by Joseph Jacobs, in an early study of the anthropometry 
of the Jews aimed at describing what he held to be a Jewish race, and 
presented in a paper read before the Royal Anthropological InsEitute of 
London (f 886)7 In a table giving the numbers “of various classes of 
persons now living, who may claim to be Jews by religion or by birth, or 
both,” he includes: 

A. Jews both by religion and by birth 

Ashkenazim, Sephardim, and Samaritans (?) 

B. Jews by religion^ but not by birth 

FaJashas of Ab}^inia, Karaites of the Crimea^ Kaggatouns, etc.^ of 
the Sahara, BenMisniJcl of Bombay, and the Cochin Jews of Cochin 
Jew's by birth, but not by religion 

Chueias or Anussim of the Balearic Islands, the Maimlnen of 
SaJonica, and the G’did al Islam of Khorasan. 

He adds, “Besides this, there exist a large number of persons, mostly in 
Europe, w^ho have Jewdsh blood in their veins as Jewish converts . + * 
especially . « . In Spain 7 ^^* He insists that *The anthropology of Jews can 
never be satisfactorily settled till careful examination of these various data 
has shown their resemblances and difFerences, From the common qualities 
of classes A and B wc can determine qualities due to religion ^ from those 
common to A and C, but differing in B, w'e might draw* valuable candusions 
as to the influences of race,” and expresses regret that because “for the 
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second and third classes we have practically no data to work with,” such 
analysed mxist be deferred. In all this we find adumbrated a recent diction¬ 
ary definition of the Jew* , any person of the Hebrew race or whose 
religion is Judaism.”^ 

All the definitions that have been cited, vrhile recognizing the existence 
of both biological and cultural factors, have because of their anthropological 
character been directed primarily at the problem of whether or not the 
Jews comprise a racial entity. Students who approach the problem from the 
sociological point of view, however, ate likewise no dearer or more agreed 
on proper terms to be employed, A ca^e study of this conflict in definition is 
to be had in the summary given by Max Weinreich (1945) of replies 
received by the Yiddish Scientific Institute from social scientists to a 
questionnaire concerning the desirability of having the dassification of 
“Jcvr” on United States Immigration and Naturalization Service forms 
retained or deleted. 

Bram (1944)^ iri a discussion of the problem of definition, notes that 
^^countless attempts to place the Jews in dear sociological categories have 
still left them an undefined social phenomenon,” and documents his state¬ 
ment with these examples: 

Louis Wirth has said that *hhe elementary question as to whether the Jews 
are a race, a nationality or a cultural group remains unscitledJ^ Other writ¬ 
ers who have tried to find a proper definition for them have expressed the 
difficulties in very characteristic terms* They refer to the Jews as *^an unusual 
type of nationality,” '*a social anomaly,” *'a peculiar people*” Talcott Faraons 
considers them “a unique social phenomenon,” Carl Mayer calls them ‘^a 
chimerte people” leading **a life of unreality.”® 

Kennedy (1942), striving for predseness in characterizing the group 
status of the Jews in the United States, says: *^The Jews are a religio- 
national group occupying the status of a quasioste in American society.” 
Earlier in his paper, after stating that “our focus can shift at once from 
the biological to the social and cultural plane,” he provides the basis for 
the ^^religio-natlonai” elemenc in the definition just quoted in these terms: 

We sec then that the Jews manifest traks characteristic of a nationality In 
their ccrnimon traditions, common patterns of ideas and behavior, and com¬ 
mon ethnocentrism or consciousness of kind, and that these transcend what¬ 
ever other nationatky affiliations they may assume. Most of these traits are 
closely intermeshed with their religion, so much so that some readers may in¬ 
sist that it is enough to call them a religious group rather than stress the point 
of uationaiiEy. * . . The Issue can be resolved by designating the Jews as a 
“rcllgio-natiojial” group**® 

It must be clear from this sampling of the many attempts that have 
been made to define the (erm “Jew” and to arrive at some formula to 
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describe those who arc to be placed in the category of Jews that there is 
certainly no agreement. The faUure to obtain a consensus of opinion would 
seem to derive, in part at least, from the difficulty of drawing a dehnition 
when the very terms that must apparently be employed so lack preciseness. 
What, for example, is an “ethnic group”? It is obriously not a race, yet it is 
stated to have subracial status, with certain distinguishing physical charac¬ 
teristics and certain ways of life. And how does an “ethnic group” differ 
from a “people ” or “a sodo-rcligioits group,” terms accepted by students 
of competence who specifically state that Jews are neither to be ranked 
“as nation or even as ethnic unit”? What does it mean to say they are 
a “population ” or that they are those who belong to “a Jewish community ” 
or that they are a “religio-national group”? What, even, does it mean to 
state that Jews are “a religion,” when the views of the nature and function¬ 
ing of the universe held by those included in a Jewish “ethnic group,” 
“population” or “com muni are so heterogeneous that, as one Jewish 
wit has said, “Where there are two Jews, there are three opinions!” 

Let us refer to certain broad principles In the scientific study of man that 
may help us understand the dilemma in which tho$e who would define the 
term “Jew” have found themselves. Outstandingly, it is essential to 
remember the basic fact that, though man is both a biological and a 
culture-building animal, and that while these two aspects may and on 
occasion do interact, man’s physical type and his culture represent different 
dimensions of his existence which must be regarded as independent even 
when they are interrelated variables, Physical traits are inherited through 
the genetic mechanism that determines the limits vnthln w'hlch a given 
form, in its development, will eventuate in the kind of adult human being 
It proves to be. Culture, on the other hand^ in all Its many manifestations. 
Is learned, and is thus of a different order of causation. 

But if we turn not only to the definitions that have been cited, but 
also take into account the many others that have been drawn and continue 
to be heard, we find that they almost invariably attempt to encompass 
both dimensions of physical and cultural. That is, Jews are held to 
have del I mi table physical traits, like other groups vre designate as nations, 
or peoples, or tribes, or races^ and they arc also held to be marked by 
certain beliefs, or habits, or traditions, or points of view, or values that 
mark them off from other peoples. Hence any attempt Co draw a logically 
valid definition, it is felt, since it must describe as well as delimit, has to 
include two terms which, because they vary independently, rarely, if ever, 
exhibit a one-to-one correspondence. We may merely refer to the categories 
of Joseph Jacobs that have been cited, to realiie that no such order of 
correspondence holds for the Jews* 

It Is instructive to scrutinize the following description of the Jews of 
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Cochin, India, with the definitions that have been cited, In their two- 
dimensional form, m mindi 

At present the Jews of Cochin number, in alb some fourteen hundred. As 
are ihcir Hindu neighbors, the Jew$ are divided Into castes which do not in¬ 
termarry or interdlne with each other. There are three Jewish castes . . _ The 
white Jews, who arc at the head of the Jewish caste hierarchy, range in skin 
color from a pale w^hite to a medium broivo . . , The skin color of the other 
two castes is ilke that of the natives of Cochin, ranging from a light brown to 
a deep brownish-black. The white Jews have their own synagogue, where the 
brown Jew^s are also allowed to worship, llie black Jews, who are by far the 
most numerous, have seven synagogues. 

The life of the Cochin Jews h conducted strictly according to the precepts 
of the Shulhan Aruk, the orthodox codex. While the mother tongue of the 
children is Malayalam, the Dravidian dialect of the country, yet all, boys and 
girls alike, learn to read Hebrew; the men whose single garment is a w^aist- 
cloth. Inevitably have a small skullcap of gaily colored cloth perched atop 
their heads;, from which tw^o earlocks often drop; rice and curry, the diet of 
the South Indian, is also their staple food, but meat curries arc never mixed 
with milk curries. An orthodox Jew from Warsaw^ or the Bronx might find the 
Sephardic liturgy of the Cochin synagogues a bit odd at first, but the devotion 
of the Cochin Jews to Jewish taw and learning would soon make him feel 
at home.^^ 

The matter of definition is especially baffling because there is enough 
similarity in physical type between enough Jews to permit the development 
of a stereotype that In the minds of the laity receives dally reinforcement 
and even justifies certain scientific classifications for certain Jew'ish sub¬ 
groups. There Is, also, enough of a least common denominator of belief^ a 
certain minimum of traditionally accepted values, a certain sense of historic 
continuity held by enough Jews to make these aspects of Jewish life loom 
large in the minds of those concerned with definition. Yet whether on the 
level of physical type or of culture, the exceptions remain, exceeding any 
limits that can seemingly be drawn. This is undoubtedly the reason why it 
is far easier to say what Jews are not than to describe what they are. 

Even so tentative a discussion as that of Bram does not elude the 
common dilemma. Admitting the “picture of the Jewish people” to be 
“one of heterogeneity . , . of a changing people interacting with diverse 
national societies and tvhose social identity is constantly subjected by both 
sides to fluctuating interpreutions/^ he still frames his concept of his task 
as an understanding of “the problems of social and ethnic identity” of the 
Jews, ^^The two extreme groups,” he says, with insight, “those who ivant 
to be Jewish and those who cannot escape being Jewish, have, for a common 
denominator, only common ancestry and the recurrent hostility of the 
surrounding world.”^® 
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In the remainder of this chapter wc shaJl attempt to describe the 
physical characteristics and trace the differentiation of the vanous types of 
Jews that have been distinguished^ and to raise again the question of 
their unity, referring to anthropometric analyses e^ccept where cultural" 
that is, historical-factors must be taken into account to explain the observed 
facts. As for the delimitation of the jew^ish groups with w^hich w^e are 
concerned, we shall face our dilemma in the only w^ay possible, by utilizing 
the flexibility and realism of an operational definition to permit us to follow 
the data w'herever they lead* In the manner of a definition advanced some 
years ago (Herskovits, which stated, “A Jew is a person who calls 

himself a Jew or who is called Jewish by others,”*^ we shalj seek to describe 
the antecedents and physical traits of those whoj over the world, arc held 
to be Jews* 

3 

There is today gieneraJ agreement among anthropologists that the Jews, 
in their biological and historical antecedents, stem primarily from that 
special type of the Mediterranean subrace of the Caucasoid race—or, as 
others put it, of the Mediterranean race included in the Caucasoid stock 
of homo formed several thousand years ago In the eastern littoral 

of the Medjterraiie*^n Sea A®* The most recent findings have been summa¬ 
rized by Krogman (1945), who describes the “historic nucleus of Jewish 
origins** as follow^: 

The earliest Jews in their Euphrates homeland soon mixed with the 
Canaankes of the lowlands^ the Amoriica of the highlands, and with the 
Hivctes, Amalekites, the Kenltes^ the Egyptians and the Hittites—mostly 
long-headed peoples, but round-headed peoples as w'elL By about 1000 6.e., 
the ^^Semitic Empireg^' of Palestine centered the Jews in western Asia 
Minor.^* 

Some disagreement exists among students as to the component popula¬ 
tions from whom the early Jews were derived. Haddon (1925)^* desig¬ 
nates partial Hktlte descent as the source of the “so-callcd 'Jewish* nD$e^* 
thus accepting von Luschan*s position^® which is unacceptable to Coon 
(1939)*^^ Seltzer,on the other hand, lays stress (1939) on the influence 
of the “Iranian Plateau type** desaribed by Field (1935) whose signifi¬ 
cance he maintains derives largely from the fact that "the most out¬ 
standing feature of this race is its nasality,” He therefore holds that the 
Jews are the descendants of early inhabitants of Palestine “predominantly 
of Mediterranean stock w'ith a definite element of the convex-nosed Iranian 
Plateau t)’pe/”^ 

The modern descendants of these early Jews achieved their dispersal 
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In three hiistoric periods, until their final cxpalsion from Palestine, Coon™ 
gives the^^ aSj period of the captiviiy of the Jell's in Babylonia 

^ginning 586 b.c.e.j-'^* whm considerable numbers were removed to the 
East, to Mesopotamia and Iraq, where they took root and where, as in 
Iraq, their descendants live to the present. The second dispersion was 
during the period of Hellenistic influence, from the time of Alexander 
and continuing through the Byzantine Empire,^”' when substantial centers 
of Jewish population were established in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, the 
Crimea and the Balkans, The third and final distribution of Jcis’^, through¬ 
out the Roman worlds was a long process, covering more than two centuries. 
It primarily in a westward dircctiorij and when it ended the Jews were 
not only established in Rome itself, but had taken part in the settlement, 
along with Romans, of Spain, France and Germany west of the Rhine.™^ 

In most discussions of Jewish types, two principd groups have been 
distinguished, the AsAk^azhn^ or German, Russian and Polish Jews, and 
the Sd-phardhn, the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, as Fbhbcrg {1905)'^ 
puts it. These latter, in the Balkans, are also called *'Spanioli,^^ after 
the dialect they use, which is derived from the Spanii^h their anc^tors 
spoke before their expulsion from Spain in 1492, and w'hich distinguishes 
the Sephardim from the Ashkenazim, who speak Tf iddish, a tongue based 
on German. This dual designation has attained prominence only because so 
much attention has been given to European Jews. It will be remembered 
that the first category of Jacobs^" includes, besides these two, the Samari¬ 
tans, though they arc queried. Today, however, the Samaritans, said by 
Coon to be **generally supposed to represent the indigenous Palestinian 
Jewish strain more faithfully than any other,*are held to appertain to a 
third category', the J^ws, who inhabit Pales^tine, the Yemen, Iraq, 

Iran, Turkey and the Caucasus* 

Krogman (1945)-^ holds that the Oriental Jews are in physical form 
closest to their “Mediterranean prototy'pe,” then the Sephardim, then the 
Ashkenazim. The most striking anthropometric differences, however, are 
between the first two, on the one hand, and the third* The resemblance 
between Orienta! and Sephardic Jews is such, indeed, that Coon (t 939 )j 
while distinguishing thenii says, “On the w'hole the Jews of the entire 
Mediterranean racial belt, from Persia to Morocco, and mcludlng thc^ 
whose ancestors once lived in Spain, are remarkably constant in their racial 
unityd’"^ 

The differences between these groups and the Ashkenazim is customarily 
discussed in terms of variations in head form, the trait that has been most 
studied by anthropologists. In recent years this problem has been posed as 
the “brachycephalizatioii” of these Central European Jew*s—^thaE is, their 
conversion from a long-headed Mediterranean type to a short-headed form 
that characterizes the Alpine subrace of Caucasoids. Such a formulation, 
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which assumes an aboriginal long-headed type (though thert* are difficulties 
here, as in the case of the Nablus series of Samaritans discussed by Hux¬ 
ley [i905]j who found much short-headedness among them), was first 
sketched in terms of this process of brachycephalizatlon by Dixon (1923).®“ 
I#ater Coon made of it a principal point of his study of European ^*raoes*’ 
(^939)1 stating that the study of what he terms “the brachycephaliaed 
Jews” of Asia and Central Europe is “an intimate part of the problem of 
Central European brachycephaly,'^^ 

“The contrMt between the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim,” writes 
Krogman (i945)j^^ **is really one between an Alpo-Dinaric (or Armenoid) 
and a Mediterranean racial type,” He cites F. WagenseiPs figures (1923), 
which show an average in the ratio between length and breadth of the head 
of male Spanish Jews to be 78.1, as against S2.5 for male Russian Jews, 
the figures for females being 78.9 and 8241 respectively. This means that 
the Spanish Jews are strikingly longer headed than the Russian Jews 
measured, since the lower the ratio the longer the skull in relation to its 
breadth. This is also seen in the distribution of this ratio, the cephalic 
index, when all the members of each series, irrespective of sex, are con¬ 
sidered together: 

S^niiA Jivjs 
(Per cent) 

19,7 

M«dkiim^h?ddcf! 

Shan-hiradc'd 14.3 


Comparable results are to be found m a table given by Fishberg (1911)“* 
for the head form of Jews of differing areas, which may be reamnged to 
afford greater clarity than in the original: 




j^frica 

m Eurofu** 



«nO 

(Ptfr f?cnt) 

(Pirr cent) 
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Long-hriidcd 

71 .So 

25-97 


■p— , 


i4 

57 *f 5 


laSo 

Shoft-Kradiid 

3 ^^5 

16 .U 

4S.+S 

S9.30 


Similar findings are at hand for a trait of a quite different order, blood 
type, despite the fact that, according to Parr, froni whose work these data 
arc taken, any general “correlation between blood types and anthropo¬ 
metric features ... can hardly be justified.” As an example of this, he says, 
“Recently we examined twenty-eight members of an American Jewish 
family of three generations and found that the blood type percentages 
(O, 17.S, A, 82.1) would give a race index of infinity, distinctly different 
from the race index for the group (1.85), yet these twenty-eight people are 
beyond question typit^l of their race.” 

It is ImpoKyble here to explain in detail the serological techniques or 


Jn\:s 

(Per cent) 

1.0 

70.Q 
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genetic assumptions underlying the study of blood groups, but relative 
percentages of the four types {O, A, B and AB) for Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic Jews, Arabs (who arc long-headed Mediterraneans) and Arme* 
nians (short-headed Alpine-Dlnaric types), suggest how basic are the 
distinctions between the two categories of Jews, and how close is their 
taxonomic affiliation with the subraccs represented by these two other 
non-Jewish populationsd® 



0 

A B 

AB 

Araiw 

43 fi 

31.4 

19.0 

50 

Sephardic Jem 

41.1 

ig.S 

^3-4 

7,e 

Ashkrnazic Jewi 


ut 

1 S.T 

id.6 

Arinenians" 

= 7-0 

n.o 


6.0 

Aniirniaiis 

3^1 

4D.1 

i6.£ 

(5.S 


* 653 CMBi typed by Parr. 

“ jtto casw, by KosB&vltfh, 

It is thus not strange tha.t students^ in the light of these and the mimy 
other facts concerning differences in physical type, no longer regard the 
Jews as a “race.” With this has also gone the tendency of earlier dap to 
speak of Jews as “Semites.” The word “Semitic/' it is now realised, 
describes a linguisEic phenomenon, so that at most Jews might be termed 
descendants of one of the “Semitic speaking peoples” much in the way 
that^ for i^'^nt of a better designation, the inhabitants of the heart of the 
African continent, a heterogeneous grouping of local types, arc referred 
to as “Bantu-speaking peoples.” The lack of validity of su^ a phrase as 
“Semitic race” is to be seen from the following statement by Ariens- 
Kappm (i 954 ): 

The expression “Semitic race or races” ^ ^ ^ is one of the most inappropriate 
expressions occurring in anthropology, just as confusing as the word Aryan. 
Although taken in the biblical sense it means to indicate people that arc 
mutually related (being all descendants of Sem) practically the term only in¬ 
dicates people that speak a Semitic language . - . What then is the anthro¬ 
pological meaning of the expression “Semitic people”? None at alL^^ 

This would seem to put a capstone of specific refutation on the stmeture of 
critical analysis exemplified in von Luschan's Huxley Memorial Lecture 
for j 911: 

Combinationa of Philology with Anthropology have in former times, espe¬ 
cially through Friedrich Mueller and his school, often led to serious mistakes. 
One spoke of Aryan races instead of people with Aryan languages, and one 
went So far as to speak ol Aryan skulls and of Aryan eyes, so that Max 
Mueller formally protested against the intrusion of linguistics into ethnology, 
stating that one might just as well speak of a brachyccphalic grammar as of 
an Aryan skullA^ 
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Granting, then, that the Jews are no race, but in the tnain belong to sub- 
races of the Caucasoid grouping of mankind, we may in so far as possible 
sketch the tjpes that are envisaged by students of human taxonomy. The 
Sephardim and Oriental (Mediterranean) Jews, according to Coon 
(^939)>** are brunet in coloring of hair and eyes, and ^‘brunet-white’* in 
skin color. Two subtypes are distinguished, both slender, but one heavier 
than the other. One has a short and moderately broad face, the other a face 
long and narrow. The nose type of the former Is short and straight “with a 
tip of medium thickness and nasal wings usually medium, seldom com¬ 
pressed or flaring”j of the latter, the nose is “extremely long with com¬ 
pressed wings, the nasion depression slight, the nasal tip somewhat 
depressed, the nostrils highly set on the sides,” with convex nasal profile, 
and a high, but not unusually high nasal bridge. The fact that the Sephardic 
and Oriental Jews are as distinctly Mediterranean as they are, that they 
are no more heterogeneous than they are, is undoubtedly caused by the 
fact, also recognized by most students, that they have lived among peoples 
W'ho belong to this same subrace, and with whom they could mix without 
unduly disturbing any physical characteristics that marked their Ibrebcars 
among the early Israelites, 

To describe any single set of physical traits that mark off the Central 
European Jews is quite another matter. The relative homogeneity of the 
Mediterranean type of Jew gives way, in Europe, to a divergence of type 
that makes it necessary to set up a series of local forms, each for separate 
analysis, rather than envisage any single category. Seltzer has indicated 
the complexity of the task in no uncertain terms. “The Ashkenazic Jews are 
extremely composite in physical characteristics,” he says, “which indicates 
a very heterogeneous racial background.”** A favorite quotation employed 
by Fishberg“ from Renan, “11 n’y a pas un type juif, il y a des types julfc,” 
to underscore the results of his study of the physical form of European 
Jews, aptly summarizes the matter. Boas’s statement (1933), that “the 
assimilation of the Jews by the people among w'hom they live is much 
more far-reaching than a hasty oteervation might suggest,”*® implies 
the mechanism w'hcreby the marked variation in physical type w'ithin the 
category of European (Ashkenazic) Jews may have been brought about, 
as well as why this division stands in such striking contrast in homogeneity 
when compared to the Sephardic and Oriental Jews in this respect. We 
must, therefore, next address ourselves to the significance of this, 

4 

Homo tafiens constitutes a single spedes,*^ and its members, as with all 
other similar categories in the animal world, whatever their snif^pFrifif 
(racial) affiliation, are mutually fertile. This biological fact has been 
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implemented In the historical development of the human race by the 
Widespread amount of intermixture that has occurred between all groups 
of men who have come into contact. Not only on the level of crossing 
between representatives of those major aggregates of mankind we term 
races has this been continuous, but also between subracial types and groups 
of smaller order^ such as local communities. So universal has this been 
over Ehe ages man has been on earth, even In early prehistoric times,^ 
that it takes on the aspect of an axiom in the study of man w'heri wc say that 
any tw^o human groups, whatever their differences in ph}^ical type or way 
of life, will under contact produce offspring of mixed parentage. This 
is why anthropologists have rejected the concept of a pure human race as a 
fiction^ why it is stated that man is the most mongrel of aU animals. 

In the case of the Jew's, this fact of mixture between peoples in contact 
is given almost a laboratory demonstration. If, as seems reasonable to 
a^ume, the early Jews w'ere a Mediterranean type whose dispersion took 
them into areas where they were in contact with indigenous populations 
also of Mediterranean stock with whom they mixed, then the mixture with 
these other Mediterranean populations would result in the maintenance of 
type and the relative homogeneity in physical traits that marks the 
&phardic and Oriental Je^vs as compared to the Ashkenaxlc Jews, who 
mingled with Alpine, Nordic and Dinaric populations. As Coon has put 

It Ci942) - 

Among the Ashkenaxim one can pick out Palestinian types that could 
readily be drawn from the courts of Solomoii and David; Nordics to delight 
the eye of Julius Streicherj if he were to see them without their paasporis; 
Alpines who could yodel in any Hofbrauhatis; and Dloarics who could be 
Tyrolese skiers or Parisian policemen.^^ 

We can see how, statistically, this is manifest by citing some comparisons 
that have been made betiveen Jewdsh and non-Jewish populations living in 
the same countri^* Fishberg, whose studies even today provide the most 
inclusive documentation for questions of the physicil anthropology of the 
Jews, has several tables that ^how how average head form, expressed as 
cephalic index, is manifested among Jew's and non-Jews living together:*^ 
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Poland 

S1.9X 

Sz.i ^ 

Hungary 


S1.40 

Lcttlc Rm^ia 

Si 

Sa.ji 

'Galicia 


84-40 


When the above table is scnid nixed it becomes evident that the head 
form of Jew's vanes, in the main, as does that of the non-Jewish populations 
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with whom thejr are in contact. This is also apparent in a similar table 
of average indices for Jews and non-Jews gathered together by Coon 

(J 942 ):« 




England 

SO.D 

Bduili 

8o+i 

Frankfort 


Karaites, 


LiEJiuania 

St.o 

Lithuania 

S1.7 


81.7 

Poland 

S].‘^ 
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Poland 

8a. S 

Warsaw 


UJcrtLinc 

81.9 

Bavaria 

Sj.s 

Bukovliaa 

*4J 


78,0 {EaflSsli nrho-n popuLutidu) 
3 

81.4 (Rhindajid) 

S3.6 (Lithuania) 

S3 j 

%2r^ 

S].i (Ulcrune) 

Bi.d 

83*^ 

84,1 

Sti.i 


Here, ag 3 .iji, a correjatiori is apparent f But it is also true, as Coon points 
out, that if we compare the range of values in the Jewish column 
(80,034.3) with that of the non-Jewish (78,0-86.3) the differences mani¬ 
fest among the latter arc greater than those among the former. This 
brings Coon to the following conclusion: “That the Jews of ail European 
countries have more in common anthropometrically than do the non-Jews 
of these countries/' He also feck that “there are no clear general trends 
in correspondence between local Jewish and non-Jewlsh means,” but this is 
not nearly so evident from inspection of the table as the other, nor is it 
supported by Fishberg's data given above. 

We must be fully aw-are of the implications that lie in the fact that only 
cephalic index has been considered in these tables, since the form of the 
head is but one of many traits used in analyaing relations between popula¬ 
tions, traits which do not by any means alw-ays vary in the same way. Thus 
Fishberg, many years ago, found that the hair and eye color of Jews was 
distinctly darker in both character^ than of non-Jewfs in the same country 
(1905)1** ^ finding confirmed recently by Morant (1939).*® On the other 
hand, when comparative figures for stature are given"** they confirm “in a 
striking manner the similarity of the stature of the Jews to that of their 
non-Jewish neighbors.” 

Let us approach the matter from another point of view, and consider 
the degree of variation found within European Jewish and non-Jewish 
populations. For this, we may abstract from a table presented by Coon 
{1942)*“ the statistical constants that indicate variability (technically, the 
mean square deviations, or sigmas) of the series of Eastern European Jews 
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measured hy Fishberg^ of seventy-nine scries ^^chosen from many parts of 
the world” by Howells^ and of an average of sjjc series of ''small, geo¬ 
graphically unifiedj isolated village communities” in Germany, for various 
traits: 








Av*p fi Mels» 
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b 

5« 
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ss 
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Cephilic Index 

Facial In lies 

Nasal Endei Av+ j Indies 

E. European Jews 

3.1 


5.a 


1.1 

^■7 

“79 Seneft” 

34 


|.t 


7.S 

54 

6 Gkirman Sens 

3 i 


5 


6.7 

5.0 


(Sf.j feature I HX.j hcad-leniftli!! breadth of hc^dj F.H^^ facial htight; F.B., facial 
bfcadthi N.H.j nasal hei^ht^ N-B.^ nasat bitadths Ctphalk IndcT, ratio between Irn^h and 
breadth of heads Facial TndtXj ratio between hcig:ht and width of facts Nasal Index, rado 
between height and breadth of nose.) 

This table is presented by Coon to show that the variation within Jewish 
groups IS no greater than in non-Jewish populations^ so that “the Eastern 
European Jews measured by Fishberg dcscr\'e the rank of a biological 
population as truly as do most central and eastern European communities 
united, as the Jell's are not, in space.” 

The problem of relative variability of Jews and non-Jews may be 
attacked from a dynamic point of view which is often overlooked. This 
approach, devised by Boas (1916) is essentially an analysis in terms of the 
genetics of population formation^ and can be slated simply, and in summary, 
as follows: A population is composed of a series of family lines, the end 
results of which are at any given moment its individual members, some of 
whom are related mere closely than others, some quite unrelated- These 
individuals difFcr in their physical traits from one another, but less so when 
they are related than when they are not* Gross variation of a population 
is thus to be divided into the v&ritifilily 0/ f&mily Im^Sy manifest in the 
differences between families, and fraiernat vari&Mli^yj or the average range 
of variation foxmd to exist within the families that make up this population. 
The lower the former the more inbreeding there has been; the lower the 
latter the more homogeneous the stodc from which the population was 
derived. Free mating in a population of mixe^ origin would thus produce 
high family afid fraternal variation | an inbred community descended from 
the same stock would have low values. 
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Comparative findings, which include Eastern European Jews, are In- 
structivej they concern cephalic index 
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Inbreeding among the Blue Kidge mountaineers, New York Negroes, and 
an Indian tribe with mixed ancestry, caused by geographical and scsdological 
isoiadon, give low values for variation of family Une, while free inter¬ 
mingling of short- and long headed Italians, or absence of selcrtive faccor^ 
in such a city as Worcester, Massachusetts, makes for high values. It is 
interesting that the Jei^^ occupy a middle position in the variability of their 
family lines, but that they show a higher figure for fraternal variation both 
in comparison with their ow^n family variability and with such an inbred 
population of homogeneous ancestry as the Kentuckians, 

Yet this is w'hat we should expect on the basis of what we know about the 
biological history of the Jews. With a tradition of endogamy and under 
pressure from outside their own group Jews have inbred more than the 
surrounding populations. Yet the “axiom” of crossing as a result of contact, 
the historical fact of proselytizing which brought non-Jews into the Jewish 
religious group, the gradual lifting of discriminatory legislation during the 
nineteenth century, made for interbreeding between Jew's and non-Jews 
that gives those called Jews—to say nothing of those non-Jews of partial 
descent from families called Jewish—anything but a homogeneous ancestry. 
Hence we find that Jewish populations differ from each other as do those 
among whom they live, yet that each has a degree of homogeneity that 
comes from a tradition of marriage within the group reinforced by majority 
pressures^ and with this^ an overall variability that has completely denied 
scientific validity to the concept of a “Jewish race-” 

What of the “Jewish look”.^ Is it “nasality,” as Seltzer claimed (19J9), 
thus giving presentnday assent to Jacobses thesis expressed in 1886? Or is 
it some “quality of looking Jewish,some “characteristic facial expres¬ 
sion” that still makes of the Jews, for all their anthropometric heterogeneity 
and historical divergence of derivation, a recognizable unit? 
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Stereotypes die hard. ^‘Nasality” was considered, and dismissed as an 
identifying trait of the Jew majiy years ago* Topinard’s conception of 
the “hooked,” or aquiline, nose as Jewish was later analyzed by Fishberg 
who gave the following figures for nasal profile in Jews of 
JEuropean origin living in New York City: 
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The aspects of the trait that figure in the stereotype may, of course, be 
other than profile—Fishberg himself felt that it might be a matter of 
‘^nostrility.” But to date no device for measuring this exists, so that, on 
the basts of other studies, and until data to the contrary arc presented, it 
can be regarded as a stereotj'plcal rather than tj'pical “Jewish*^ characteristic* 

Is the “Jewish look” contained in the gestures the Jew* employs when he 
talks? That Jews “talk with their hands” is a fundamental element in the 
Jewish stereotype, and one that is not easily susceptible of objective analysis. 
The study made by Efron (19+1) does, however, throw considerable light 
on the matter. With the aid of an artist and using motion pictures, he 
analyzed the gestures of Italiajis and Jews, dividing each group into 
“asamilated" and “traditional” categories. The findings demonstrate how 
little validity there is in the assumption that the Jewish type is to be 
described in terms of patterns of gesturing: 

Both from the standpoint of number of people gesturing and of frequency 
and manner of gesticulation In those people who do gesture, the assimilated 
Eastern Jews and the assimilated Southern Italians in New lork City (a) 
^^ppear to differ greyly from i/ieir respective traditiontil grotips, and (b) ap¬ 
pear to resemble each other 

The quality of “looking Jewish” was again tested in an ingenuous 
study begun by the late Franz Boas two decades ago [19-^] ®nd carried on 
with the co-operation of various universities over the country. Its purpose 
was to discover how far racial or national origin could be determined 
through inspection* Freshmen, grouped in sections of large classes, w'cre 
asked during the first week of sessions, before they knew one another, to in¬ 
dicate on forms provided for the purpose their places of birth, that of their 
parents and grandparents, the language they spoke at home, their “race”— 
however they might wish to define this term—and its characteristics as they 
conceived them. Then each student, in turn, called by number only, stood 
before the class w'hile his fellows wrote what they thought his origin to be. 
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their degree of certainty in drawing this judgment, and why they dasihed 
him as they did. 

The results of this study were never published, but in conver^tion 
Professor Boas stated that at one of the New York colleges forty per cent 
of the Italians were taken to be Jews, and the same percentage of jews 
were adjudged Italians. This would seem to argue that if there is a 
“Jewish look” it is also in a large number of cases an “Italian look”—quite 
possible, since South Italians, like stereotyped Jews, are of Mediterranean 
stock. Midwestern judgments, where the northern European population is 
predominant, were also of interest. Some of the replies from students 
at Northwestern University may be given. One lad of Scottish birth 
was designated as belonging to all Northern European groups, and to be 
of Frendi and Italian origin as well; three blond Jews were similarly 
assigned, while four brunet non-Jews, only one of whom was of southern 
European origin, were designated as Jews by some of their fellows. 

5 

It is thus apparent that it is neither race, nor such an aspect of physical 
type as nasality, nor a “Jewish look” that affords terrns in which the 
question “Who are the Jews?^’ is to be answered. In some regions some 
aboriginal Mediterranean traits have been retained, but by no means 
everywhere. In like manner, language, culture, belief all exhibit so great 
a range of variation that no definition cast in terms of these concepts can 
be more than partial. Yet the Jews do represent a historic continuum, have 
survived as an identifiable, yet constantly shifting series of groups. Is there 
any least common denominator other than the designation “Jew” that can 
be found to mark the historical fsU accom fti that the Jew, however defined, 
seems to be? It is seriously to be questioned. A word can mean many 
things to many people; and no word, one may almost conclude, means 
more things to more people than does the word “Jew,” 
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CHAPTER 37 


SOURCES OF JEWISH STATISTICS 
By Uriah Zcvi Engel man 


There are two sources of Jewish population statistics; the government popu¬ 
lation census and the researches of private Jewish agencies. Not all govern¬ 
ment censuses collect Jewish statistics, while the private Jewish statistical 
agency, wherever it was organized, proved a poor substitute for census 
taking. As a result, Jewish population statistics are incomplete and defective. 

The governments that gather Jewish population statistics do so by means 
of the general religious census of individuals. Its atm is to enumerate, indi¬ 
vidually, the members of each separate creed. The individual religious 
census usually makes up part of the general population census and is taken 
simultaneously with it. The question bearing on religion appears in the 
form of a separate item on the general population schedule. It is addressed 
to every individual, who Is asked to state his religion in his own words, 
irrespective of whether or not he attends a church, Wlongs to it, or observes 
all its tenets. 

A deep-rooted antagonism, however, against the inclusion of a religious 
query on the population census prevents many governments from collecting 
statistics about Jews as well as about other religious groups in their coun¬ 
tries. This antagonism is very common in democratic countries, and is 
shared by legislators, census statisticians, liberals of all types and leaders 
of religious minorities. It is based on the conviction that religion is the 
intimate, private concern of an individual and must suffer no public probing 
by census takers. The opponents also claim that the individual religious 
inquiry will not only violate the principle of freedom of conscience but, 
by arousing in the enumerated a suspicion of bias, will have an adverse 
effect on the accuracy of the answers to all questions on the schedule. 
Leaders of religious minorities advance added reasons against the in- 
dividu.!! religious census. They are afraid that information gathered about 
them by the census will be interpreted in an unfavorable light, or that 
in the presentation of the final census reports they will not be allowed 
proper space, that their numbers will be published under a miscellaneous 
heading or be thrown into the total of some major creed. 

Historically, these fears are Justified. In the past, in most autocratic 
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countries, the religious census was frequently followed by the enactment of 
antiminority legislation. 

The situation is, of course, different in the iriDdern democratic state. 
The census is no longer feared as the source of disenminatory legislation» 
The religious question on the schedule^ phrased simply hat is your 
religion?” allows the individual to state the particular creed he believes in, 
while the final published tables classify the answers as given on the original 
schedules. 

And, finally, the answers to the religious question on the population 
schedule in all democratic countries are optional. There Is no penalty for 
refusing to answer the question, while the answers to the other items on the 
schedule are obligatory. 

But old suspicions die hard- There are at present many countries where 
a direct, even though optional, request to state religious profession is con* 
sidered undesirable. Great Britain, Frtince, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and 
Italy belong to this category of states. The United States and most countries 
of South and Central America are in this group. The United States, 
how'ever, independently of the general population census, collects informa¬ 
tion about the membership, property and expenditures of the organized 
churches^ Canada, on the other hand, regularly gathers information about 
Jew^s through its deccniiiaJ religious population census* 

The U.S.S.R* forms a notable exception* It collects comprehensive 
statistics about Jews, not by means of the religious item on the schedule 
but by the question on the ethnic background of the enumerated^* 

In Asia, Jewish population statistics are gathered for the Russlan-Asiatic 
provinces and Palestine. Most of the other countries in Asia conduct no 

censuses at all. ^ ^ 

In Africa, official statistics on the Jews arc available for Eppt, British 
South Africa, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli* Australia and New Zealand also 
gather Jewish statistical information in connection with their general 
population census. 

The scope of the published government-population statistics of Jews 
varies greatly. Russia, Germany, Poland, Palestine have^ in the past, given 
a comprehensive demographic description of Jelvish population numbers, 
male and female, urban and rural distribution, occupations, age groupings. 
Switzerland and Canada classified the Jew'ish Inhabitants by sex and by 
rural and urban residence only. 

The Census of Religious Bodies 

The United States conducts a unique religious census, not of the re¬ 
ligious profession of every individual but of the membership and wealth 
of organized denominations* The survey is not general, it reaches only 
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those who are officSalljr affllTated with some house of worship. The source of 
the data is secondary j it Is either supplied by the head of the organl^tatiou 
or copied from denominational sources. This census is known today as the 
Census of Keligtous Bodies. I| was fim instituted in 1850 under the name 
of the American Census of Social Statistics, and for five decades was taken 
simultaneously w^ith the general population census^ At the turn of the 
century, however, it was detached from the latter and has since been 
carried on separately during the intercensal interval, on the sixth year of 
each decade (1906, 1916, etc.). 

At the first three censuses of 1850, i 36 o and 1870 the religious inquiries 
sought to determine the number of houses of worship, value of church 
property and number of sittings for each denomination^ Under the last 
headings the census was to record the number of s^ts for individuals in 
church structures and halls hired for worship^ or the number of people 
they could accommodate/ It w-as only in 1890 that statistics on commu¬ 
nicants or membership were collected for the first tinne/ And as members 
or communicants, the instructions of 1890 considered ^^all those, w^ithout 
distinction of sex, who were permitted to partake of the Lord^s Supper in 
denominations observing that sacrament and those having full privileges in 
denominations like the Friends^ the Unitarians and the Jew's”in a word, 
affiliated, dues-paying members. Obviously, since not all Jews are affiliated 
synagogue members, the Census of Religious Bodies could not claim to 
have enumerated all Jews in the land. 

In order to realize how inadequate the Census of Religious Bodies was 
as a general census of the Jewish population, one need but state that for 
[906 it reported 10MJ7 ^9^6 it reported 357,135 members of 

Jewish congregations. The Jewish population for these years respectively 
was estimated at fifteen and ten times these figures. 

In 1926 the Census of Religious Bodies extended the definition of a 
member of a Jewish synagogue to indude “all persons of Jewish faith, 
residing in communities where there w'os a congregation/^ This definition 
also held for the census of 1936. It substimted population statistics for 
church membership. The latter it ascertained, not through a government- 
conducted, general population census but through private efforts, which 
involved a variety of scientific and piseudo-sdentific calculation methods. 

Private SotrftcFs of Jewish Statistics 

There arc few Jewish statistical research organlzadons In the world. 
There was one in Germany. Vilna was the scat of the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute (YIVO), which had a valuable ^Litistical section. Following the 
occupation of Vilna by the Na2i$, the YlVO was transferred in 1940 to 
New York City. The Jewish Agricultural Association in czarist Russia 
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engaged in extensive staiislical studies. The Jewish commumties of France 
and England made sporadic attempts at organizing statistical bureaus. In 
Canada the American Jewish Congress recentesEabllshed one. In the 
United States the American Jewish Committee for a number of years in 
the past helped support the Jewish Statistical Bureau. 

The private Jewish statistical research bureau has proved useful for 
intensive studies of population data published by governments, Howtverj 
it turned out to be a defective instrument for carrying out enumerations of 
large population groups. For this last extensive and expensive machinery is 
needed so that everyone in the country may be reached. Such machinery 
the private Jewish bureau Jacks, Nor does it command the authority to 
enforce general compliance with its requests. Whenever, therefore, a 
private research agency attempts a canvass of a widely distributed popu¬ 
lation it must resort to estimates. These may range from mere guesses to 
elaborate statistical studies based on one or more demographic factors. 
Thus, in some places, the number of Jewish births, deaths, marriag^, or 
the number of people affiliated with synago^es was used as a statistical 
clue in determinirig the Jewish population, in others, the proportion of 
popular Jewish names in the city directory (Cohen, Levy), the number 
of absentees in the public schools on the High Holy Days, or the num^r 
of contributors to the Jewish Federation w^as used as a basis for estimating 

the number of Jews. ^ , . rt ■ j 

The main agency for estimating the Jewish population in the Urutea 
States is the Jewish Statistical Bureau, whose findings are published in the 
statistical section of the Am^kan J^sb Book and in the United 
States Census of Religicsus Bodies. For a number of years the Jewish popu¬ 
lation statistics for separate cities and states were personal estimates by 
prominent residents. The total Jewish population was then arrived at by 
combining these estimates. Joseph Jacobs, one of the earliest pion^rs m 
the field of Americart Jewish statistics, rightly considered these estimates 
as little better than guesses because ‘^few persons are aw'are how large a 
few hundred of human beings bulk in the real or imaginary eye.”* 

In 1910 an improvement was made in the method of evaluating the 
Jewish population in the United States. The improvement consisted in 
determining the percentage increase in the population of fifty cities—by 
comparing their estimated Jewish populations in 1907 and 19 f o and then 
assuming that the entire Jewish population in the country had grown 
proportionaEclyHi It is obvious even to the least statistically trained thut 
basing one estim.ite upon another may be but a compounding of errora. 
A more earnest attempt at estimating the Jewish population in America 
was made by Joseph Jacobs in 19^+* Rc^bzing that estimates even by 
well informed people might be misleading, he conducted the inquiry *^oii 
as many divergent lines as possible, so that the figures to which they all 
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converge may be reasonably supposed to vary but little from the truth.”” 
These lines were: (i) the number of Jewish immigrants, (2) the census 
data bearing on “mother tongues” of the “foreign white stock ” including 
Yiddish, W'hich was spoken by a large number of Jews who migrated to this 
country, and (3) estimates of the Jewish population by the Industrial 
Remoiml Office for a number of rities to which it had been pJanning to 
direct immigrants. ° 

In 1917 Alexander Dushkin^ made a new contribution to the 
techniques of estimating the Jewish population in the United States, He es^ 
timated the total number of children in New York City on the basis 0/ at¬ 
tendance statistics on the High Holy Days and on a sample study of 
Jewish names in the continuous school census kept by the Bureau of At¬ 
tendance of the Board of Education of New York City. Hiving deter¬ 
mined the number of Jewish children of elementary school age (five 
through fourteen), he then assumed that its proportion to the total Jewish 
population of New York City is similar to that given by the United States 
Census Bureau for the general elementary school population of the city in 
relation to the dty^s general population. 

This method, which »me to be known as the Yom Ktppur absentee 
method, was later used in estimating the Jewish population in a number 
of cities. The imjor defect of this method is that it assumes that the Jewish 
child age distribution is similar to that of the general population: an as^ 
sumption entirely unwarranted by Jewish demographic experience. 

In 1926 the Jewish Statistical Bureau took a new step In the develop¬ 
ment of American Jewish statistics. It undertook a comprehensive survey 
of the Jewish population in connection with the Census of Religious Bodies, 
which adopted for that census (1926) an enlarged definition of what 
constitutes a member of a Jewish congregation. According to this definition, 
as pointed out above, all Jeivs living in localities having one or more 
congregations were reported as synagogue members. 

Dr. Harry S. Linfield, director of the Jewish Statistical Bureau, who 
was in charge of the population survey, was also appointed United Stares 
government sp^al agent to gather Jewish religious statistics for the 1926 
Census of Religious Bodies. In making the two surveys, Dr. Linfield 
utilized most of the techniques for estimating the Jewish population that 
were In vogue at the time. The Jewish population of the cities of New 
York, Newark, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, was estimated on 
the basis of school anendance on the Day of Atonement j of Cleveland and 
Httsburgh, on the basis of a roster of all Jewish children prepared by local 
social workers. The estimates were supplemented and corrected in the light 
of government census statistics bearing on the number of people who re¬ 
ported Yiddish or Hebrew' as their mother tongue. 

The number of Jews in the remaining fifty-seven dtics of ioo,txx: 
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population or over and In the 219 cities of 25/xXMOOpOO population was 
determined “chiefly on the basis of the local estimates, examined in the 
light of the number of Jews that reported Yiddish or Hebrew as their 
mother tongue m the census of 1920, and in the light of the number of 
jew'ish children enrolled in the religious schools of the respective cities***'* 

Before 1927 estimates of the number of Jew's in the country were 
made only for states and divisions. But in 1926, for the first time, Dr, 
Linficld used a statistical method for sampling “the i5»700 incorporated 
cities, towns and villages of the various si2« and the 45,000 rur^ unin¬ 
corporated areas in the country”* to determine how many of these had 
Jewish residents and what the number of such residents was. 

The use of many methods does not of course assure the accuracy of a 
survey. If each method is defective, the survey must necessarily suffer 
from the sum total of all the defect. And that the methods used for 
determining the Jewish population in 1926 and later in 1936 were 
defective becomes apparent when one considers that they w'erc based on 
(1) guesses (person^ local estimates), (2) estimated child population, and 
(3) random sampling. 

The defectiveness of the data is not the only criticism one may advance 
against the statistics gathered by the Jevrish Statistical Bureau. Another 
equally important objection is their very narrow scope. These statistics 
only offer totaJs for states, cities and other geographical divisions. There 
is no classification by sex, age groups, civil status, occupations, etc. Con¬ 
sequently, the data are of little value as material for social, economic and 
demographic studies. The lack of any significant body of sociological in¬ 
formation about the Jewish group in America can be traced directly to 
deficient and meager Jewish demographic statistics. 

In the past decade, a serious attempt has been made to correct the 
defective American Jewish statistics. Under the auspices of the Conference 
on Jewish Relations, organized by Morris R. Cohen, censuses, based on 
total or partial counts of the Jewish population, were made for a number 
of cities. These censuses were the first to gather infonrtition on sex and 
age distribution, marital status, occupations, size of family, etc. These 
studies have been published in a volume of Jewish Population Studies^ 
which is the first important work on Jewish demography in America. 

The Biblical Period**' 

The Bible is one of the earliest repositories of statistical data. It contains 
records of three major censuses taken of the ancient Hebrews. The first two 
W'erc ordered by Moses; one, at the foot of Mt. Sinai, a year and a month 
after the Exodus; the second, after forty years of wandering in the desert. 
The third was ordered by King Darid. 
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Dr. SaJo W. Baron painstakingly scrutinized the statistical data in the 
Bible.^** He examined the figures mentioned more than once in the original 
Hebrew Scriptures and in the early translations, and found few dis¬ 
crepancies. He also analyzed the factoni that could possibly influence Jewish 
population growth in antiquity: Infanticide, polygamy, slave economy, 
economy of scarcity, spread of disease, size of families, famine, wars. This 
analyas and the inner consistency discovered in the figures, he rightly 
concludes, testify to the accuracy of the biblical census population statistics- 
King David’s census, which related to adult males able to bear arms, 
would indicate, according to Professor Baron, a total population wcU over 
four million in the days of the Kings. But since the enumeration was 
made with a view of ascertaining both the number of people in the military 
class and those subject to taxation, Professor Baron thinks the census 
included also people of non-Jewish tribes. Deducting the latter, he arrives 
at an estimate of A Jewish population of 1,500,000-1,800,000 in the days 
of the Kings. 

About one hundred year^ before Professor Baron, Moreau de jonnes, 
a famous statistician and member of the French Academy of Science, 
analyzed the statistical records in the Bible and found them trustworthy. 
“Mankind,” said Moreau de Jonnes, “may take pride in realizing that more 
than 4,000 years back, in a remote corner of Asia, there lived a small 
nation which gathered population statistics of great scientific accuracy, and 
for the very reasons modern nations do it today, for the purpose of govern¬ 
ing the country, conducting wars and regulating the people’s economy 
The Jewish population of Palestine In the days of King David, according 
to his estimate, numbered 3,757,000. His reasoning sheds interesting light 
on Jewish population trends of that period. 

According to the biblical record, four hundred and thirty years elapsed 
from the time Jacob arrived with his “seventy souls” in Egypt, until the 
enumeration at the foot of Mt. Sinai. During this pericxl Jacob’s family 
grew to be a people of apparently 1,500,000. They Jived in peace, in a 
salubrious place, and had an abundance of food. It was an increase of one 
person per every 430 individuals a year. Many European countries in the 
nineteenth century enjoyed a rate of increase twice or three times as high. 
Only as we go back into antiquity, when modern arts and sciences were 
unknown, do we encounter the slow rate of increase of Israel in Egypt. 
During the forty years of w-andering In the desert the Jewish population 
declined slightly. Scardty of food, plagues and civil war, it seems, de¬ 
stroyed that part of the population which comes from an excess of births 
over deaths. During the centuries between the conquest of the land and 
the reign of King David, the population more than doubled to 3,757,000 
individuals. The annual proportional increase was one person per 770, or 
about one-half of the relative increase recorded by them in Egypt. France 
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mthln m equil period tripled her population, and England increased her 
population sixfold- In Canaan the Jei^^s were no longer primitive shep¬ 
herds. They were soil cu]ti\^tors and city dwellers. They had a wdl 
organized military and civil organization. And this, apparently, rei.arded 
their rate of natural growth as much as high standards of living do today* 

Thy: Classical Period 

During the millennium following the reign of King David the little 
country of Palestine twice completely devastated, several times over¬ 
run by invaders, ravaged by prolonged wars of extermination and laid 
waste by civil strife and blo^y revolts.While no authoritative figures 
are available, the writer estimates that in the first century of the Common 
Era, the Jewish population, according to various authoritative estimates, 
numbered between five and seven millions- This population increase w'as 
made possible because: (i) Jews encouraged population growth, (2) They 
were a useful, productive and v-aluable economic element in Roman society. 
Hence, Jews were allowed to live in relative security- (3) They volun¬ 
tarily migrated and spread over the lands and islands of the Mediterranean 
Basin* Especially numerous were these migrations during and following 
the Hellenistic period- (4) Greek and Roman rulers valued Jew^ as col¬ 
onists for their skill, industry and dependabilityi frequently they were 
employed for opening up new territories. (j) The Jewish practice of ran¬ 
soming captive brethren and Jewish proselytizing [a practice characteristic 
of this period] also were factors In the growth and spread of the Jewish 
population- (6) Last but not least, Jews manifested a remarkable ability to 
resist sssimilaEion* This resistance was rooted in their deep loyalty to a 
nomocrac)', to a book of laws, and it w^as not confined to any one locaJity- 
Such loyalty w'as everywhere to be seen- 

In the classical world, the Jews formed between eight and ten per cent 
of the population- It w^as the highest density ever achieved by a large 
Jewish population group scattered over so wide a territory'. Had the Jew's 
retained today the same proportio-n to the total population, there would 
have been more than ten times as many Jews in the lands that were once 
part of the Roman Empire. And this empire, it is well to recall, did not 
include Russia, Poland and the United States, w^hcrc today the majority of 
world Jewry is to be found* 

The Feudal Period 

In the centuries following the breakup of the Roman Empire, the 
Jewish people was decimated. These were centuries of vast population 
rnovements.**^ In their wake cities shrank in size, decayed, ceased to be 
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centers of population, government and trade. Commerce vanished, govern¬ 
ment disintegrated and all orderly means of communication broke down. 
The Jeivs found their old urban occupations, trade and entfts, no longer 
serviceable for earning a living. Together with the non-Jews who formerly 
lived in cities, they now settled on the land, P’or about five or six centuries 
the soil became the chief and almost only source of livelihood for the 
Jewish population. But this radical occupational readjustment resulted in a 
severe dwindling of their numbers. The non-Jcwlsh population was rela¬ 
tively less affected by this change, since it had had a very small urban 
element in the classic world. 

How much the Jewish population declined during this period we have 
no ivay of telling, until we come to the twelfth century, and read the 
diaries of Benjamin ben Jonah of Tudela, a Jewish traveler, who preceded 
Marco Polo by a century and a half. According to his testimony and 
additional information which he did not include in his report, the Jewish 
population in the then known world was probably less than a million and 
a half.’® But the decline still continued in the coming three centuries. 

From the evolving manorial economy, the Jews were gradually elimi¬ 
nated. They were removed from the soil, shut out of the guilds, and 
barred from all lucrative economic occupations offered by church and 
monastery, the only great medieval employers of labor. The Jews were 
thus forced to gain a living outside the manorial economy. This meant 
earning a livelihood through trade in goods and in money. But trading 
in the medieval period was a nonsanctioned, highly hazardous occupation. 
Besides, there was little of it. Medieval trade did not require the services 
of a large middle class. Even if it were largely in Jewish hands, trading 
could support only a Small number of people. The fact is, however, that 
non-Jewish merchants—Syrians, Armenians, Lombards, Portuguese—out¬ 
numbered the Jews. The Jewish masses had no big share in medieval trade. 
Removed from soil and manor, they could find no means of gaining suste¬ 
nance and, as a result, their numbers diminished. 

It was at this time also that the Crusades, and the intolerance they 
unleashed, played havoc with the Jewish population. 

The Period of Commercial Expausion 

Extinction loomed real on the Jewish horizon. This danger was partly 
offset. Jews married early, and meticulously observed a sanitary religious 
code of life which probably reduced mortality rales among them. These 
measures, however, were of little avail. Jewish papulations continued to 
decline as long as they w'crc treated as superfluous within the social- 
economic body of the countries they inhabited. This decline reached its 
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nadir by the fifteenth century* On the entire European eontinent there 
were probably fewer than 300,000 Jewsj in the entire worJd there were 
fewer than a million^ most of whom were concentrated in the Near East. 
But the following century marked a turn of affairs/^ Crusades were 
ended and with them the wanton destruction of Jewish Jife. The feudal 
order, which forced the Jew into the interstitial zone of feudal economy, 
had about spent itself. There was a vigorous revival of city life, a substantial 
increase in the volume, variety and number of commodities for trade* A 
large trading class was emergingi The highly restrictive toAvn economy, in 
which the Jew was considered an alien intruder, yielded to a system of 
intercontinental trade with international trading corporations and exchanges 
where the Jew w*as accepted as a member. The importance of commerce 
and handicrafts for the development of a country had become apparent 
even to the most backward ruler. Increasingly, countries were being linked 
closer to each other* It w^as an interlinking due to the greater mutual 
dependence of trades and markets. This wm of tremendous Influence on 
the growth of Jewish population in the next few' centuries* The Jews, 
whom feudal disabilities a few centuries ago had forced to engage in trade, 
now found themselves in the vanguard of an evolving commercial era. 
Their expulsion from any one place could no longer be the sole concern 
of a ruler^s or classes arbitrary whim. A massacre, an expulsion of the 
Jewish trading group, might disrupt the normal economic activities of a 
city, and might unfavorably affect its relations with other commercial 
centers. The period of expulsions w'a$ endedj the era of readmission had 
begun. One of the first effects of the Commercial Revolution w^as to check 
the decline of Jewish population* 

Another favorable demographic factor at this time probably operated 
w'lthin the Jewish, as contrasted with the general population* Medieval 
cities had been nests of disease. Yearly, they had had a large excess of 
deaths. Only by drawing on the countryside population had the cities 
been able to grow in size and replenish their losses^ 

The Jews lived m the unsanitary medieval cities because they were 
forced off the land In the early feudal period. During the centuries they 
probably developed a relative biologic immunity to the city* And it was 
at this time that the dty took on added importance. 

The e 3 q>anding commercial activity' on the Continent naturally resulted 
in a sudden increase of aggregate wealth. Such an increase, according to 
demographic experience, has alw'ays been correlated with an increase in 
population growth. And what happened generally happened to Jew^s too. 
They shared in the increase of aggregate wealth; their population also 
increased. According to available fragmentatt.' informatioTi, Jewish numbers 
probably more than doubled by the time the Commercial Revolution had 
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become the Industrial Revolution. It has been estimated that at the end of 
the eighteenth century the Jewish population of the world was between 
two and two and a half millions. 

Jewish Population in the Nineteenth Centuey 

During the nineteenth century the Jewish population increased more 
than fourfold. This large increase^ part of a general Incr^^ of world 
population, was the consequence of technical, industrial, econonruc and social 
processes, partly initiated and partly accekmted by the advance of 
industrial capitalism. 
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What were these processes? Among others, they were the rise in 
the number, prestige, differentiation and power of the middle classes} the 
shift in the center of economic activity from village to townj the enormous 
increase in the opportunities for gaining a livelihood-^ consequence of the 
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introdwctiort of mass production j the division of kbor and the vast 
development of transportation and communication j the abolition of the 
legal limitations on Jewish marriages} the vast improvement in the sanitary 
conditions of city life} the opening up of new centers for colonization, 
especially in North America. 

Political emancipation played a minor part in the expansion. The 
major increase in the Jewish population occurred in eastern Europe, 
which remained politically uncmancipated. The countries that abandoned 
anti-Semitism as a state policy in the nineteenth century, the highly Indus* 
triali'zcd w'estern countries and the Americas, shared only indirectly in 
the growth of the Jewish population by accepting the population overflow 
from eastern Europe. 

How Fast Dm the Jews Multiely? 

The fourfold increase of the nineteeiith^rcntury Jewish population^ re¬ 
markable as it seems, was in keeping w^lth the general population trends 
of the period. 

The ninctecruh century w'as one of tremendous population expansion. 
^*For half a million years since mankind rose up on its hind legs and made 
a bid for world supremacy ... its natural increase was so slow that in the 
year iSoo there were less than 8jo million people.”*^ But in 1938 there 
were over two billion people in the ivorld. In 138 years mankind not only 
exceeded the growth achieved by it in the preceding half million or million 
years, but had added more people to the human total than in the endre 
previous span of its existence* Dr* Henry Pratt Fairchild rightly considers 
these figures the most amazing statistics in the world, while all other 
statistics ^^may quite accurately be regarded as mere embroideries upon this 
great central pattern.”^^ 

When the Jewish population increase is compared with ajiother that 
might be analogous, namely, that of the English-speaking peoples—^who? 
like the Jews, are distributed over several continents—one finds that the 
Jewish rate of natural increase in the nineteenth century was quite slow. 
A United States Census report is revealing on this point- 

The population of Great Britain in 1712 is eatiniated to have been but 
9,000,000. During the succeeding century, the eighteenth. Great Briuin con¬ 
tributed from the small population the stock which formed the larger part of 
the white population of the United States in 1790, and which increased by 
1900 to approximately 35,000,000 souls. In iSOi the populadcin of the United 
Kingdom was 16,100,000, by 1900 it had increased to 41^000,000. But during 
tbe nineteenth century the mother country also contributedT even more freely 
than she had contributed during the eighteenth century to North Amertca, to 
the population of the United States and to that of a score of younger colonies 
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. . . It i$ possible that s populstion growth siimlsr in chtirscter have oc-* 
curred upon a small scale So connection with some of the colonics established 
bjf ancient cittes along the Mediterranean, but In magnitude there appears 
to be no parallel in hlsioiy for this population achievement of the British race 
from J 700-1900.^® 


Nor does the growth of Jewish population seem exceptional when com¬ 
pared With the growth of separate countries, as is shown in Table 3. 
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It is well to note that the world population Increased also prior to the 
sixteenth century, **an increase of possibly 33 per cent in one hundred years 
™ reached by the seventeenth century and of jO per cent by the 
eighteenth-*”® The Jewish population following the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire declined until almost the sixteenth century. 


The Hinterland op Jewish Population Growth 

A population as a whole may grow only by an excess of births over 
deathsi in any one specific area, however, it may increase by an excess 
of births and a difference between immigration and emigration. Viewing 
world Jewish population as a unit, one learns the remarkable fact that 
practically its entire natural increase during the nineteenth centurv was 
supplied by those in eastern Europe. This area comprised the Ukraine, 
White Russia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Galicia and Hungary. It 
constituted the hinterland of Jewish population expansion. It served as a 
reservoir of people, the kind of reservoir which in all countries the rural 
communities provide. GuJturally, it was backward^ socioeconomically, it 
was just about to emerge from an economy based on serfdom. It had,' in 
the nineteenth century, higher Jewish birth and death rates, a higher rate 
of natural increase, and a lower standard of living than any of the other 
Jewish population groups of western and central Europe, or America, 

The advance of industrial capitalism into this hinterland, the intro¬ 
duction of the steel plow, the opening up of numerous small factories, the 
increase in trade, resulted in augmenting the opportunities for livelihood. 
These opportunities were not followed by an increase in individual well 
Iwing but by a large expnsion of the population and a sinking standard of 
living. It seems that as soon as the frontiers of starvation were pushed 
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back tfic area left open was filled by new births. For once Malthus’s 
theory was vindicated! This experience of the Jewish hinterland was not 
unique. It followed the pattern set by England and other European 
countries in their mly sta^s of capitalist development. 

And as the pressure for bread and space became acute in the hinterland, 
its population pushed out into the western countries and overseas, replacing 
wnth its members the dwindling urban Jetnsh communities. 
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The £gures in Table 4 do not reveal the full extent of the natural in- 
crease of the Jewish population in western and eastern Europe. To deter¬ 
mine the natural Increase of the Jews in eastern Europe one must add to 
its given population the number of the east European immigrants and 
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thcir descendants^ who lived at the hme in western Europe, In the Americas 
and in the other countries. What their number was one cannot tell pre¬ 
cisely, But that it was large may be gauged from this: By 19 <X 5 , more than 
one million East European Jews had settled in the Americas, and about 
a quarter of a miJlion in western Europe and other Eastern Europe, 

on. the other hand, received no Jewish immigrants. 

Similarly, in order to evaluate the natural increase of vrest European 
Jews in the nineteenth century^, one w'ould have to add^ on the one hand, 
about 250,000 west European Jewish Immigntnts and their descendants 
who migrated to America and other countries and^ on the other hand, 
deduct at least 0.00fiOO cast European Jews who settled m western Europe. 

Nineteei^th-Century Vital Balai^ce Sheet 

Leroy Beaulieu makes a pointed observation in his book Isr^^l Among 
Naiions in re^rd to Jewish population growth in the nineteenth 
century. “They [the Jews] bring few^er children into the world, but they 
bring more of them to maturity* It would seem as if, with their charac¬ 
teristic deverness at calculations, they have insTinctlvely solved the difficult 
problems of population in the manner most advantageous to themselves 
and most satisfactory to the economistsThis observation held true for 
every country in Europe, as is shown by Tables 6 and 7* 

The Jewish birth rates in the eastern countries of nineteeiith<entury 
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Europe were higher than in the western conn tries. This difference increased 
with the distance from the hinterland. The physical distance was probably 
of minor importance. The major cause for the differential was the higher 
degree of modernization in the western lands. In all countries, the Jewish 
birth rates were much lower than those of the general population* 
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The Jews, who, historically, became urbanized earlier than their neigh¬ 
bors and were more sensitive to the inroads of industrialization, led the 
decline in Europe both in birth rate and in death rate. Jew'ish death rates 
began to decline much sooner than their birth rates. The difference in 
birth rates between Jews of the western countries and of the hinterland, 
held also for death rates. The Jews of eastern Europe had higher birth 
rates, they also had higher death rates. As in the case of birth rates, the 
Jewish death rates were lower than those of the general population. 

Jewish Population in the Twentieth Century 

The great increase in mankind's population in the nineteenth century 
was, in Dr. Fairchild’s words, the resultant, among others, of man’s 
ability to ^'spread himself over the entire globe without breaking up into 
more than one species.” In the twentieth century, the Jews literally found 
themselves spread throughout the world, yet, on the whole, retained their 
spiritual ties with one another. 

Between 1900 and 193S, according to the estimate of Dr. Arthur 
Ruppin, in his book Jiftchh Fate atid Future, the Jewish world population 
increased from 10,600,000 to 16,717,000. 

But in the twentieth century new demographic tendencies became 
apprent, whose origin could be traced to the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century and whose cumulative effect was a sharp slowing up of the rate 
of increasCi The Jewish population felt the impact of these inffuences both 
earlier a^d more strongly. As a highly urbanised minority, living most of 
the time under severe social pressures, it developed a higher sensitivity 
to soaal change than did other urban groups. This higher sensitivity was 
revealed in its continued lead in the twentieth century of a decline in birth 
rates; In its being first to mark a sharp rise in death rates in a number of 
countries; in its rate of natural increase and in the siac of its families, which 
were shrinking faster than those of the general population. 

The Drying Up of the Reservoir of Jewish Populatiom Growth 

Early in the twentieth century it became clear that many Jewish com¬ 
munities in w^ern, northwestern, southern Europe, and also in America, 
could not continue to maintain themselves throtigh natural increase. Their 
birth rates were declining, their death rates rising; intermarriage increased, 
and the Jewish proportion in the total population diminished. The Jewish 
population of these countries, however, was replenished and in fact in¬ 
creased through immigrants. Yet as the twentieth century advanced the 
hinterland lost its function as a reservoir for supplying Jewish people. 

Wars, revolutions, secession meant dismemberment for Jews; a sinking 
rate of natural increase reduced the relative Jewish population density 
in the entire area and its separate provinces, even before the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

In the Soviet Union^ which comprised the major part of the hinterland, 
the Jewish population was subjected to economic and intellectual influences 
which weakened its historic consciousness of uniqueness as an ethnic group. 

Before the First World War half the world Jewish population lived 
in C7.arist Russia, where it formed 4.1 per cent of the population. In 
the Soviet Union in 1926 it numbered 2,600,000, and had a relative 
density of 1.8. The Jewish density of the Soviet Union will continue to 
sink because the Jewish rate of natural increase is lower than that of the 
other population groups. Thus In r 9 -^> entire territory of all the 

Soviet Republics, the rate of natural increase for the White Russians was 
26.91, for the Ukrainians, 24.31, for the Great Russians, 22.64, and for 
the Jews, 14,97, Also the growing number of mixed marriages is an added 
factor in diminishing the Jewish proportion in the population of the Soviet 
Union. 

This latter fact is especially significant, since, according to a study made 
by the present writer, there Is a direct relationship in the Soviet Union 
between the rate of natural increase and the density of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion, and an inverse relationship between Jewish population density and 
Intermarriages^® 

Poland and Rumania, the other two Important sections of the hinterland, 
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were occupied for over four years by the Nastis, Most of the Jews in this 
area were slaughtered. Not much litter is the situation in Austria, espe¬ 
cially in Galidaj or in Hungary. Eastern Europe as a hinterland of world 
Jewry has thus ceased to exist. It is questionable whether the Jewish com- 
muiiities outside the hinterland will be able to maintain themselves by 
natural growth. 
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TwENTlCTH-CENTURy VlTAL BaLAJ^CE ShEET BiRTH RaT^ 

During the first three decades of the twentieth century, both Jewish 
and general birth rates declined in aJ! the lands for which statistics are 
available. In the hinterland the Jewish birth rates declined faster and in 
the w'estern countries slower than the general birth rates. As a result, 
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diiring the three decades the difTcrentiai between the Jewish and the 
general birth rates widened in the hinterland and was narrowed outside 
of it. As in the nineteenth century, the birth rates were lower the farther 
the country was from the hinterlands 

In eastern Europe Jewish death rates declined during the first three 
decades of the present centuryj in western Europe they rose. They were 
lower than the general death rates in all countries, except for Prussia, 
where the Jewish death rates were higher than those of the general 
population. 

In the nineteenth c^niviry^ east European Jews had higher death rates 
than their coreligionists in the western countries. In the twemieth century 
the situation has been reversed. Interesting to note is this: the countries 
farthest from the hinterland now have the higher death rates j in the 
nineteenth century this was true of the countriis in the hinterland. 
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INTERM ARRl AGES 

Intermarriage has become a serious factor m reducing Jewish numbers in 
politically emancipated countries. Two circumstances contributed to that. 
The Church withdrew the medieval ban against mixed marriages j, more¬ 
over, cultural assimilation, which follows political emancipation, leads 
frequently to mixed marriages. In many cases intermarriage is a prelude 
to baptism. 

Assimilation affects Jewish population growth In yet another way. The 
upper professional, intellectual, artistic and financial classes are usually 
unable by their reproductive powers to maintain their ratio to the popula* 
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tion as a whole. This gap In the upper raaks creates a movement from the 
lower classes Into the upper ones. But in the upper economic and professional 
classes the influence of assimilation Is unusually strongs That influence 
sometimes insulates the members from all Jewish Influence, and may even 
result in Intermarriage and baptism, 

Julius Drachsler pointed out in hss Demot^rae^y md AssimUa^hn that in 
America a high degree of mental and social assimilation coexisted with a 
low proportion of intermarriages^ Whether this is still so today w*e do not 
knowj in Germany, however, assimilation alwstys went hand in hand with 
mixed marriages and baptism. During the past three decades of the 
twxntieLh century there w^efe in Germany 109,544 homogeneous marriages 
and 37,507 mixed marriages. The latter formed 34.per cent of all 
endogamous marriages* 

In the Soviet Union, the number of mixed mamages Increased from 
2,987 in 1924 to 3,198 in 1925, and to 4,361 in 1926. The number of 
homogeneous Jewish marriages during the same period decreased by Soo. 

The rate of Jew'i$h intermarriages in the Soviet Union varies inversely 
with the density of the Jewish population. White Russia has the highest 
Jewish population density, 3.2 per cent of the total White Russian popu- 
latlon^ and the lowest record of Jewish mixed marriages. In 1926 it re¬ 
ported sixty'five mixed per thousand Jew^ish homogeneous marriages. In 
the Ukraine, where Jewish density is slighter^ 5.4 per cent of the Ukrainian 
population, the rate of Jewish mixed marriages was 106 in 1926. The 
highest rate of Jew^ish intermarriages was reported for the European part 
of R.S.F.S.R. (Russia Proper) where the density of Jew'ish population 
is only 5 per cent of the total population of the republic. In 1926^ for 
every thousand unmixcd Jewish unions there were 532 that were mter- 
mamages. 

In Hungarj' the number of mixed Jewish marriages formed over 32 
per cent of the homogeneous ouk* Thu 5 during the years 1931-^933 there 
were in Hungaiy 9^420 endogamous marriages and 3P59 mixed Jewish 
marriages. In Bohemia the number of Jewish marriages has been rapidly 
mounting. During the first year after World War I, ten out of every 
hundred marriages were contracted out of the fold. In 1927, joo mixed 
against joo homogeneous marriages were reported. In Austria mixed 
marriages formed 24 per cent of all Jewish marriages of 1929-1931* 

Likewisej Switzerland has reported a growing number of intermarriages. 
The ratio of mixed per every thousand homogeneous marriages has in¬ 
creased from 57 in 1 838 to 74 in 1900, to 97 in i9J0j to 132 in 1920, to 
19010 1930* 

In Copenhagen, for the 1889^1899 decade, the average yearly number 
of intermarriages was sixty-dght for every hundred unmixed marriages 3 
the average rose to eighty-two for the i9oi>i905 period. 
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Urbanization of Jews 

Jews massed into cities earJier than other population groups and at a 
faster tempo. In the Middle Ages, Jews setded first in dtics along the 
trade routes. Later, in eastern Europe, where navigable rivers were few 
and roads bad, each district was economically self-sufflcicnt and had its 
own markets. Jews, who were artisans and small traders, spread very 
thinly over the countryside because no one village could support more than 
several of them. 

The church records of the number of Jews in the 5,019 villages of the 
diocese of Olck for the ye.ar 1775 offer a graphic illustration of the wide 
distribution of the Jews in the eighteenth century. 
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In the nineteenth century Jews shared fully in urbanization, which had 
become a universal concomitant of the Industrial Revolution and the rapid 
development of modern means of transportation and communication. 

In the hinterland, which in the nineteenth century contained more than 
60 per cent of Jewish world population, this movement was accelerated 
by anti-Jewish li^isktlon, which barred Jews from rural areas. Jewish 
urbanization entailed moving from viDages and smaller towns to larger 
ones. But at the end of the nineteenth and the first decades of the twentieth 
it entailed moving to the capitals and the large industrial centers of the 
world, “One may thus speak,” aptly remarks Professor Salo Baron, “of 
the metropolizatlon rather than urbanization of the Jewish people.”® 

In 1925 more thait a fourth of al] Jews in Europe and America bved in 
the fourteen cities with a million population or more, while only 5.7 per 
cent of the total population of Che two continents lived in them. 

Before the outbreak of the Second World War this process was so far 
advanced that more than half the world's Jewish population lived in 
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forty-two citjes having lOOjOOO inhabitants or morej each had upwards 
of 50j000 Jewish residents j w hile 35 per cent of the world^s Jewish popula¬ 
tion lived in communities with more than 100,000 Jews. In America only 
21.7 per cent of the total population Jived in cities of more than 100,000 
people, while 83.7 per cent of the Jewish population Jived in such cities* 

The urbanization of the Russian population^ coming m the wake of 
the five-year industrialization periods^ was phenomenally rapid* During 
the years 1928 to 193 ^^ Russians city population increa;Sed 40 per cent- 
Jewish participation in this urbanization process was equally amazing. 

Urbanization retards population growth* In the cities birth rates are 
lower, death rates higher, families smaller and the population “older" 
than in the rural areas or in the smaller towns. Many cities have only an 
apparent natural increase—apparent because migration has resulted in a 
population whose age composicjon is favorable to low death rates and high 
birth rates, 

But for many, if not most, urbanized Jewish communities of the world, 
even before the outbreak of World War 11 , there w^as no longer an 
apparent natural increase* For these there was an actual natural decrease. 

Of all Austrian Jews 91-9 per cent were in Vienna* For the decade 
1928-193S the city’s Jew^ish birth rates were insufficient to balance the 
yearly number of Jewish deaths* Likew'ise Budapest, which contained 
more than half of Hungary's Jews, registered ^1,526 more Jewish deaths 
than births for 1931-1932. The situation was similar in most European 
capitals and large cities* 

The major portion of the Jewish populations of England and France 
w'as in London and Paris* London, had, in 1932, a natural increase of only 
two per thousand population and Paris recorded even a low^er natural 
increase. Since Jew^ish birth rates were everywhere low^er than those of the 
general population, one may safely assume that Jew's did not share in the 
small surpluses recorded by either capital. And this trend is prevalent not 
only in the old capitals of Europe, it is aiserting itself also in the United 
States* There arc no birth or death statistics for American Jews, How'cver, 
the several studies of the size of the American Jewish family and of the 
age composition of the Jewish population, recently made for a number of 
cities, tell that their Jewish population is nor reproducing itself.^^ 

The Effect of the Decade 1936-1946 ok Jewish 
Population Numbert^* 

World War II cut into Jewish population in a dQuble sense. It IdBed, 
literally, millions of Jews, and it contributed to the aggravation of the 
dysgenic demographic trends that were observable before its outbreak. 

The European phase of the war w^as waged in an area which contained 
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almost 6b per cent of world Jewish population. The actual annihilation 
of the Jewish population was one of the main ideological and military 
objectives of the German Naalficd war machine. And this objective was 
to a large extent achieved. 

Eugene M. Kullsher estimated In his study T/te Dhplacemetit of Popu¬ 
lation its Europe that by the beginning of [943 over four million Jews 
were expelled, deported and uprooted. The number perished is variously 
estimated from 25 per cent and up.®' But during the years 1943 and 1944 
the toll mounted. As the Nazi machinery of death w*as forced to roll back 
Under blows of the Allied armies, it slaughtered or carried off the surviv¬ 
ing Jewish populations. 

But wars, massacres, expulsions are aberrations of an age. They do not 
decide the ultimate destiny of a population. The latter is determined, in the 
long run, by the vital processes, which work constantly and persistently 
at shaping its size, course and compositioni upon these processes wars are 
only superimposed. 

At the beginning of the war, there was a general rise In the number of 
first and second births, but a decline in the number of consecutive births. 
The average size of the family has not been materially altered. And the 
low* Jewish birth rates of the prewar period will probably sink still more. 
A further decline will of necessity be foUowed by a rise in the death rates 
and the fast “aging” of the population. 


Notes 

* “At ihe census of 1870 the inquiry headed ^nuinbcr of churches’ was di¬ 
vided into two pans {<1) number of church organizations and (6) number of 
church edifices. This was done because on the previous two censuses it was 
1)01 possible to feel assurance in any particular case whether church organiza¬ 
tions or church edifices, were returned.” (t/. S. Cenjwj of 1S70, 9th census, V0I. 
I, “Population and Social Statistics,” [Washington, 1872I, p. 502.) 

'• On the 1926 U.S.S.R. population census schedule, the question used for 
gathering information on the multi-national character of Soviet society was 
“na^nost” (an ethnographic category) j in 1939 the question was “natsional- 
post” (nation). The wide difference in the terms used on the two censuses 
makes the statistics hardly comparable. 

= Ai the census of 1880 statistics of reiigious bodies were collected but never 
published. Dr. Henry Randall Waite, who was at the time head of the De¬ 
partment of “Statistics of Churches. Schools and Libraries” ascribes “this 
misfortune for which there Is no excuse ... to the failure of appropriations; 
also to an indisposition on the part of the then superintendent of the Census 
(Colonel Seaton) to give to these statistics the attention ... they should have 
received, Utitheran Ouarteriy, [Gettysburg. Pa.( Vol. XIX, No, 3. July, 
1889, pp. 413-414.) J 

» A Cempeniiium of the Niitth Centtit, {Washington, 1872), p. 261. 
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* Jfinish CongTfgatiom, Statistics, History, Doctrine and Organisation, 
Census of Religions Bodies, 1926 {U, S. Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, 1929), p. 6. 

* Joseph Jacobs, “Jewish Population of the United States,” Memoir of 
Bureau of Jewish Statistics of the American Jewish Committee {Tke American 
Jeivisk Year Book, 1914-1915), pp. 339-378. 

°md. 

^Alexander M. Dushicin, “A Statistical Study of the Jewish Population of 
New York,” The fetitisii Commvnai Register of New York City, iqij-iS 
(New York, 1918), pp. 77-79. 

* Harr^' S, Llnheid, The jetns in the United States, A Study of their Num¬ 
ber and Distribution (New York, 1929). 

[®* For background material cf. above William FoxweU Albright, “The 
Biblical Period.”] 

^"^Salo W. Baron, Ukhsei Yisroei bimei kamelakim (Population of Israel 
In the days of the Kings), In Abhandluitgen zar Erinnerung an Hirsch Perez 
Chafes (Vienna, 1933). 

Alexandre Moreau de Jonn^s, Statinique des peufies de Paiaiquit^, Us 
Egypttens, Us IJebrevx, Us Greet, let Romains, et Us Gaulois, 2 vols. {Paris, 
1852). 

Cf. above Judah Goldin, “The Period of the Talmud (135 b.c.£:.-:0j5 
C.E.),” and Elias J. Blckcrmau, “The Historical Foundations of Postblblical 
Judaism.”] 

[^'■'Cf. above Cecil Roth, 'The European Age in Jewish History (to 
1648).”] 

’* Benjamin of Tudela, The hlnerary of Rabbi Benjamin of TudeJa, trans¬ 
lated and edited by A, Asher, 2 vols. (London and Berlin, 1840-1841.) 

Benjamin of Tudcla's data add up to 989,475. For five places which he 
visited he gives no figures, stating only that he found there Jewish congrega¬ 
tions. His data for western Asia are probably exaggerated; on the other hand, 
he did not include in his Itinerary the Jewish communities of central Europe, 
of Russia and of Poland. 

I’^Cf. above Roth, “Tlic Jews of Western Europe (from 1648),”] 

Edward M. East, Mankind at the Crossroads (New York, 1923), p. 66 . 

‘■‘Henry Pratt Fairchild, People, The Quantity and QuoUiy of Population 
(New York, 1939), p. 3. 

A Century of Population Growth from the First Census of the United 
States to the Twelfth, lypo-rgoo. United States Bureau of the Census (Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1909), p. 91. 

‘*\V, S. Rossitcr, “The Adventure of Population Growth,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, March, 1923, p. 563; sec also A, B. Wolfe, 
“Fecundity and Fertility of Early Man,” Human Biology, 1933, Vol. 5; pp. 
35-60. 

Jacob Lcstschinsky, “Das juedischc Volk im Wandel der Ictztert hundert 
Jahre” (in Yiddish), in Schriften fwer Wirtschaft und Slatistik (Juedisches 
Wisscnschaftlichcg lustitut, Berlin, 1928), Band I, p. to. 
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Uriah Z, Engel man, "Vita] StatUties Jn the Soviet Union in 1916,” In 
Amencim ^ourntd of Sofio/ogy, V0I. XXXVIII, No. 3, Noveinber, 1932, pp, 
43 ?- 44 «< 

^'Konotacya Parafii I, Handschrift 806, S. 631-673, quoted from ZWf- 
ichtijt futf Demography uitd Btaiistik der fuden (Berlin, 1919), pp* 61-64. 

Salo VV. Baron, A Social and Reltgiout Hiftory of the Jewftj 3 vois. (New 
York, >937), II, 226. 

",, * The Buffalo Jewish Family is so small as to be below the size neceS' 
sary for the perpetuation of the Jewish group.” A Study of the Size of Fam- 
Uies fn the JetiAjk Population of Bv^alo, University of Buffalo Studies, (Buf¬ 
falo, 1938), Vol. XVI, No. 1. 

“Although the percentage oomposltion of the Jewish population Is such as is 
associated with a positive crude rate of natural increase, the net reproduction 
rate of 64 for native and 6S for foreign-born Jewish women forecasts a de¬ 
crease in the future.”—* 4 . J, Jalfe, A Study of Ckkago Je^cry Based on Death 
Certificates, p, 144. Jeudsh Social Studies, Publication No* 3, Edited by 
Sophia M. Robison, Conference on Jewish Relations, New York, 1943. 
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CHAPTER 38 


JEWISH MIGRATIONS, 1B40-1956 
By Jacob Lestschinsky 


r. Migrations IN General AND Jewish Migrations in Particular 

It is doubtful whether certain historians and sooologisbs are correct in 
saying that the whole of world history is contained in the history of mass 
migraitons. No one will deny, however, that migrations play a colossal role 
in human affairs—and this is especially evident in the period of capitalism. 

One need only glance at the American continent, at its weighty role in 
human history from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the middle 
of the twentieth, to appreciate the significance of migration. The immense 
growth of this continent has revolutionised the lot of all the peoples of 
the world. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were on this 
continent hardly twenty million people, representing no more than 2^4 
per cent of world population ^ now this continent numbers almost three 
hundred million people, practically 15 per cent of the world’s population. 
When these figures are properly understood, however, it is clear that they 
signify much more than 15 per cent of the life, the conditions, the per- 
pectives of the world. 

From Europe alone, during the past century and a half, sixty-five million 
people have migrated into the various American countries. These sixty-five 
million have become hundreds of millions, of which the United States 
received approximately half. And the transplanting of sixty-five million 
people from the most civilized and cultured region of the world to an 
almost free and uncultivated area altered the appearance of the earth, 
changed the entire trend of world history. The center of gravity of world 
history shifted from Europe to America. The American continent has about 
75 per cent of the world’s iron supply, 80 per cent of the nickel supply, 6b 
per cent of the copper and naphtha supplies^ 35 per cent of the coal, and 
about 50 per cent of the cotton supplies. So much for material wealth. Now, 
it can be safely assumed that, as far as splritual<u]tural resources are con¬ 
cerned, the center is also shifting to America, primarily, of course, to the 
United States. Thousands of European leaders of the highest positions in 
art and science have settled during recent years in the Americas, mainly in 
the United States. The destruction of the cultural institutions of Europe 
and the pauperization of Europe as a whole make, therefore, for a new 
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distribution of power^ not only in tho political and economic sense, but also 
in the spiritual and cultural sense^ 

The destruction of Europe is the fault of the European peoples, but the 
extraordinary progress of the American continent is the work of those 
same peoples—of those splinters of the European nations who were com¬ 
pelled, for various economic, political, and religious reasons, to leave their 
old homes and seek their happiness across the Splinters of scores of 
nations of aged Europe revealed on the virgin soil of the new continent 
new strength, almost entirely unsuspected in the forsaken Old World. 
The nations of course remained where they were, on their historic ter¬ 
ritories j but they sent off their youngest, most energetic, and most creative 
children to the Americas- The fate of these nations was henceforth bound 
up not Tvith the fortune of their emigres, now identified with new national 
groups, but with the development of the American continent. Even for 
Englishmen, who of all peoples furnished the greatest number of emi¬ 
grants, the national center remains on the European isle. The United States 
is an English country in language onlyj it does not belong to the English 
people. Nationhood is a much broader concept than language. In the United 
States the number of people of British descent is perhap not less than in 
England itself. And without a doubt, the number of people of Irish descent 
in the States is greater than in Ireland. Yet the homeland remains the 
national home, the national center of the Volksga^isL The same is true of all 
other European nations^ Each may have given huge numbers to the Amer¬ 
ican peoples—from ten to tAvelve million Italians, eight to nine million 
Poles, and so on j nevertheless, they remained as nations, as national groups, 
in the old homCs in historic Europe. 

Kegardless of the absolute or relative number of the various European 
peoples in the New World, they do not feel themselves to be Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Swedes, Italians, Spaniards, Poles. They regard 
themselves as Americans, as Americans of the United States, as Argen¬ 
tinians, as Brazilians, as Mexicans, and so on. Despite their European 
descent the immigrants are unable to resist the pressure of their new 
countries. Memories of origin soon yield to the need to strike root in a 
new world. 

The nature of the emigre‘'s ties with his native land v'a^ries. Such ties are 
cither strong or weak, of long or short duration, depending upon the well¬ 
being of the “old country.^* Hence the paradox that immigrants from highly 
developed countries, Swedes, Englishmen, Norwegians, Danes, are less 
closely attached to their mother countries than immigrants from backward, 
impoverished lands, Poles, Ukrainians, Lithuanian^ Letts, etc. Apparently 
the former, children of rich and free peoples, arc confident of the survival 
of their original national groups3 when they migrate they cease to worry 
about the fuEure of their historic group. On the other hand, the latter emi- 
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grants, children of poor and less free peoples, take with them the unrest of 
their early homes and even in their new country bear for quite a long time 
the yoke of battle for freedom for the native land- 

Many additional factors, of course, determine the degree of affiliation to 
the nc«' land and new people. One must also take into account time, dis¬ 
tance, remigration, cultural kinship between land of origin and new land, 
and a host of other influences. 

As with Christians, so with Jews—and yet this is not altogether true. 
The position of Jews is peculiar, unique, so that certain phenomena acquire 
a new dimension, a new character, in their case. The intenrity of Jewish 
migrations; the concentration in certain regions, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a vast dispersion over the whole world; the consequences of 
migration for the fate of the entire people, for those remaining in the 
old country and those in the new settlements; adaptation to new cultural 
environments and attachment to the older heritage—externally all these 
are no different from w*hat confronts all or many Europeans; essentially, 
however, the case is very different with the Jews. 

Of sixty-five million people who emigrated from Europe, in a century 
and a half about four million were Jews, This represents about 6 per cent 
of the entire emigration from Europe, The percentage of Jews in Europe 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was not more than ij^, never 
more than 2. The intensity of Jewish emigration was, therefore, three to 
four times as great as that of the general emigration from Europe. If we 
consider only those sections of Europe from which Jews emigrated, i,c., 
middle eastern and southern Europe, the intensity of Jewish emigration 
is not three to four times, but rix to seven times as great as that of the 
general emigration. Western and northern Europe (France, England, the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland) had so few 
Jews at the beginning of the nineteenth century that for Jew’s they became 
lands of immigration, although there was quite an exodus of non-Jew’s 
from these countries to America. It is safe to say that the sixty-five million 
who migrated from Europe during the past century and a half comprise 
a third of Europe’s population at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
while the approximately four million Jewish migrants outnumber the total 
Jew'lsh population of the world at the beginning of that century. Even if 
we grant that not all of the four million were from Europe (two to three 
hundred thousand were Sephardic and Arabic Jews from middle eastern 
Asia and North Africa), there w'ould still remain, about three million and 
seven to eight hundred thousand Jewish emigrants from Europe^ this is 
still greater than the number of Jews in the entire world at the beriming of 
the nineteenth century. 

No other people among all the immigrants into the various American 
countries so concentrated itself in urban centers, esperially in the large 
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cities, as did the Je^vs. In the United States, 9S per cent of the Jews live 
in urban centers, 86 per cent in dtics of more than 100,000 population; 
58 percent are in three of the largest dties {New York, Chicago, and Phila¬ 
delphia) and 43 per cent are in one city, New York. Approximately the same 
is true In ail countries where Jews have migrated. And yet none of the other 
migrating European peoples spread itself out over as many continents and 
isles. The Vienna community, in its migration report for the year May, 
1938, to May, J939, listed eighty-four countries to which 104,000 Viennese 
Jews had gone. There is now actually no corner of the world where a Jew 
cannot be found. This is, however, a result of the past hundred years, and 
especially of the past ten to hfteen years, when the need for new places of 
settlement was constantly on the increase, for the gates of the formerly 
hospitable lands where Jews had concentrated in the &rst stages of their 
great migrations w'ere being closed more and more tightly. 

Regardless, however, of the world-wide nature of Jewish dispersion, the 
center of the Jewish people shifted from one continent to a second—from 
Europe to America, And if for a thousand years the Jews were first an 
Asiatic-European people and later a European-Asiatlc people, they have 
become, as a result of the migrations of the last hundred years, an American 
people.^* If in the past two to three hundred years the bulk of Jews tvas 
found mainly in the sphere of Slavic-Arabic culture, now the majority of 
the Jewish people finds itself in an English sphere of influence. 

Table t will illustmte the organic transplanting of the center of the 
Jewish people, and at the same time reveal the relative growth of the new 
center, as a result of the catastrophe that befell European Jewry. 
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The American continent, which a hundred and five years ago had one 
seventy-ninth the Jewish population of Europe, now has twice as many 
Jews as the latter. From one per cent of the Jewish people, American 
Jewry jumped to more than half the entire Jewish population. The first 
three lines of the table show clearly the results of the migrations—as wc 
shall sec later, from 1840 to 1945, in round numbers, about 3,300,000 
Jews (approximately 8j per cent of all Jewish migrants) migrated into 
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all American countries. Through natural increase, the 3,300,000 immigrants 
became more than five and a half million. The fourth line shows the 
results of the European catastrophe. Although the absolute number of 
Jews on the American continent increased little from 1939 to 19+5, in all 
about 460, OCX), and although that increase is the result more of natural 
increase than of immigration, still the relative weight of American Jewry 
increased. What was formerly onc*third of world Jewry has now become 
more than half of the Jewish people. This is due to the destruction of six 
million Jews on the European continent. 

The important fact, however, is that Jews arc now an American people. 
We must also take into account the fact that the Jews of America have a 
natural increase of approximately fifty thousand per year, while European 
Jews in the next ten to fifteen years will undoubtedly suffer a biological 
decline, for the mortality rate of the physically and menLaliy wearied 
European Jews will certainly be high. It is impossible to hope for many 
births, because the material conditions in which European Jews find them¬ 
selves make family life impossible. And no matter how small immigration 
into American countries may be, there will still be some Jews immigrating 
and large numbers in flight from Europe. The conclusion is inescapable: 
in the next ten years European Jewry will lose numbers heavily, and there 
will be an increase of Amerian Jews, Quantitatively, therefore, Jews are 
becoming decidedly an American people. 

Parallel with a world-wide dispersion, as we noted, a concentration of 
Jews has taken place. The chief concentrations are in American countries, 
particularly the United States, Canada, and .Argentina. In these three lands 
live of the 6,000,000 American Jews; in other words, 93 per 

cent of all Jews on the American continents. More than 87 per cent of all 
American Jews live in the United States alone. But Jews migrated not 
only to the Americas; they migrated to many other lands, only two of 
which may be characterized as centers—Palestine and South Africa. Of 
approximately more than 600/xiO Jewish migrants to countries besides 
America, about 400,000 (easily two-thirds) went to Palestine and about 
75,000 to South Africa. Of all the countries admitting Jewish immigrants, 
the Americas included, the United States takes first place and I’ilestine 
second. Of course, in the past one hundred years, the United States ad¬ 
mitted seven times as many Jewish immigrants as Palestine; but Intestine 
received a greater number of Jewish immigrants than all the other coun¬ 
tries. Since Palestine exerts more of a spiritual than sn economic or political 
influence, it figures prominently immediately after the great “quantitative 
centcri' of the United States. 

We have been contrasting Europe with America. Actually, how'cver, 
Jeivs on each continent had a specific area which could be regarded as their 
center. In America it has been the United States, and in Asia it has been 
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Palestine. In Europe it was the eastern part of the continent. This region 
was almost a territorial center for Jews for several centuries. Till the middle 
of the twentieth century, in those countries which lie between the rivers 
Vistula, Nicmcn, Dvina, Dnieper, and Danube (Poland, Ukrainii, White 
Russia, Lithuania, Latvia, Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia, and Cirpathia), 
there lived about seven million Jews; eight million if we include Russia 
proper. The Jews in all these lands w'cre geographical neighbors and, until 
the First World War, the great majority belonged to two empires—Russia 
and Austria. To geographical proximity and common dtizenship are to be 
added common language, traditions, and habits. These people had behind 
them a history and legacy of many centuries and together constituted, until 
World War 11 , the principal quantitative and spiritual center of world 
Jewry, But it w'ould be an error to think that Hitler alone destroyed that 
center. Its decline had begun much earlier. 

Table 2 reveals how emigration caused the decline of eastern Europe 
as a center, and how, as if directed by a national providence, it prepared 
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two substitute centers: the quantitative one in the United States and the 
spiritual one in Palestine. (We have added Canada to the States, because 
Canadian Jewry Is an integral part of the North American Jewish center.) 

For the first three periods, the results of the migrations are conclusively 
expressed—the relative importance of the East European Jewish center 
continued to decline. From 1900 to 1939 even the absolute numbers of 
Jews in that historic center decreased. Relatively, its weight fell from 
over 71 per cent in 1840 to a mere 42 per cent in 1939. The decline was 
a significant one, but despite that, this center still play^ an enormous role 
in the life of the entire Jewish people. It was this center which supplied 
the human material for the upbuilding of Palestine and the spiritual and 
political leaders for Israel in all countries. The Hitler catastrophe com¬ 
pletely liquidated this center. Of seven million before the war, there 
remained only one million. This remnant, however, is broken physically 
and spiritually, and most likely it will exert all its efforts to leave Europe. 
The migrations that brought millions O'f Jews to America and hundreds 
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of thousands to Palestine saved, therefore^ the Jewish people from oblivion. 
Thus the significance of migration for the fate of the Jewish people is 
unique j for no other people has migration played so decisive a role. Else¬ 
where emigration eased the economic conditions of the masses,, often dis¬ 
tracted them from political revolt; in the case of Jews it made survival 
itself possible. Fo^r all other peoples, despite migration, national centers 
remained in their original European countries; so far as Jews were con¬ 
cerned, the situation In this respect was entirely different. Even now no one 
can tell how the development of the two new immigration centers will 
proceed: to what extent the Palestinian spiritual center will become quan¬ 
titatively strong and to what extent the American center will assume also 
spiritual leadership in Jewish life. The Jewish people is today at the cross¬ 
roads; both immigration centers are still young. 

^Uthough in speaking of Asia wc have concerned ourselves only with the 
Yishies in Palestine, we must add that in Soviet Asia during recent years 
a great number of Jews have been admitted. One hundred years ago, there 
were no more than several hundred Jews in Asiatic Russia. Today the 
region must contain about half a million. While this increase is a result 
of migration, it does not enter into our account, for this migration is within 
the confines of the Russian state, Wc are here concerned only with trans¬ 
oceanic movements. If we w'ere to include in our survey the migrations 
within the borders of Europe and within the boundaries of any one state, 
we would have to conclude that in the past hundred years about six million 
Jew's changed their place of habitation—more than twice the number of 
Jews in Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century. About half a 
million Jcivs migrated from eastern Europe to England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries. Several hundred 
thousand migrated from the Russian-Ukrainian, Russian-White Russian 
and Russiaii-Lithuanlan provinces to South Russia (the provinces of Kherson 
Ekaterinoskv, Bessarabia, and Taurfen). In the twenty-five years after the 
Russian Revolution and the abolition of the Pale of Settlement, about half 
a million Jews migrated from Soviet Ukralnia and Soviet White Russia to 
the central areas of Russia proper. 

At present there are half a million Jews in Asiatic Russia. In Biro-Bidjan, 
however, which has the right of a Jewish autonomous district, there arc no 
more than ij,ooo Jews, newcomers from 192S to 1939. This may be in¬ 
consequential, but Biro-Bidjan is alre.idy assuming the character of a center. 
The remaining Jews of Soviet Asia are scattered over many districts, cities, 
and villages. Of the half million, about 225,000 were already in Asia prior 
to World War II; the remainder arc Jews evacuated in 1940-1941 and 
stranded there. 
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Migrations as a Factor in Jewish History 

The historic common fate of the Jews, tnanifest in various countries 
under various economic, political, and cultural conditions, was once again 
affected by these migrations. The stronger the ties between the Jewish 
communities of various lands, the easier was reunion. The Jews of the 
various East European countries, of Russia, Poland, Galicia, Rumanb, 
Carpathia, etc., who had already begun to adjust themselves to various 
foreign tongues and cultures, very soon banded together in the American 
countries. This was more difficult for the younger generation, because it 
had already adopted another language, the language of in native country. 
Disregarding the language question, however, we must definitely assume 
that even between German Jews and East European Jews an amalgama¬ 
tion has taken place. And in the most recent tragic years, there is a marked 
tendency on the part of Sephardic Jews to declare their oneness with the 
larger communities of the Ashkenaiim, This could happen only through 
the coming together in the lands of immigration. 

One hundred years ago, on the steamers traveling to the New World 
there had already taken place a commingling of Jewish migrants from 
Germany and North Africa, Poland and England, Lithuania and Hungary, 
etc. Especially colorful was the meeting of Jews on the ocean liners in the 
past ten to twelve years. Never before in the sufficiently sad history of the 
Jews had there come together so many hunted and harried Jews from 
so many different countries and from so many different social and cultural 
levels. They fled from practically all the countries of Europe—and the 
exceptions can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Jews with earlocks 
and prominent, and Jews whose fathers had already forgotten that 
they were the seed of the Patriarchs, fled together. Ships with financiers 
of Vienna and Paris and poor shopkeepers and artisans from Poland and 
Rumania} ships with rich land magnates from Hungary and uprooted 
beggars and peasants from the Carpathians^ rich manufacturers from 
Warsaw and Lodz and beggarly junk peddlars from the Galician villages; 
professors and artists and scientists along with old fashioned hedst teachers 
and modern Hebrew pedagogues from Poland and Lithuania—this kaleido¬ 
scopic mass testified, on the one hand, to the fact that not one or two 
European countries, but almost all of Europe was in the throes of a pro¬ 
found social and economic convulsion and, on the other hand, that “all 
Israel are brethren,” that in a violent age Jews of all groups are victim, and 
there is “neither wisdom nor shrewdness” w'hich can prevail against anti- 
Semitism. 

"All Israel are brethren and all Jews are responsible for each otheri’— 
in transit, and in the first difficult years of adjustment to the new life this 
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jjecomes clear for all the scattered individuals. No matter what Jews live 
in thss or that remote land, or how small the settlement happens to be, 
when Jewish Immigrants arrive the care for their lives and the provision 
for their support begin at once. There is even concern over the immigrants* 
conduct, for It is often but too true that the common fate that Jews share 
is more the result of anti-Semitism than of national interests. 

The lon^r a Jewish community is settled in a country, the deeper, 
obviously, is its attachment to that country, to its language and culture. 
This has generally meant that that particular community also drifted away 
from other Jewish communities. Such isolation from other Jews, however, 
is interrupted ^ soon as immigration gets under way on a large scale. An 
awareness of kinship is once again established. 

An excellent illustration of this phenomenon is provided by the develop¬ 
ment of Tf iddish. Jews came to the Germanic countries in very small groups, 
often family by family. Naturally, to be able to communicate with the 
local population, they were forced to adopt the language of the land. But 
they did not take over the language mechanically. Instead they transformed 
and adapted it to their own religious and national requirements. They punc¬ 
tuated German with Hebrew words and concepts. Nevertheless, the struc¬ 
ture of this adopted language and its whole spirit remained very close to 
the original idiom of the surrounding alien environment. Had the Jews 
remained In Germany uninterruptedly it is doubtful whether the language 
would have acquired the t>'pical form and spirit that it aqulrcd in the 
Slavic countries. When Yiddish finally departed from its original source and 
became an independent vehicle of expression it experienced a noteworthy 
development.®* Jews of Germany came to Poland in great numbers and 
found there most favorable conditions for remiuning isolated in culture and 
language from the environment, and for developing further the language 
they had brought with them. Though the first Jews in Slatnc countries 
begun to adopt the languages of their neighbors, the new large migrations 
of German Jews put a halt to that cultural assimilation. Yiddish then be¬ 
came the language of the East European Jews, even of those who had 
previously used Slavic languages. 

As a result of conditions that prevented the Jews from taking root in 
any one country for long, two significant facts emerged. On the one hand, 
Jews could not altogether lose their identity, the process of assimilation 
never bcc^e thoroughgoing. On the other hand, whatever Jews did adopt 
from their environment they integrally converted into their owiij that 
which had been foreign became organically an element in their culture. 

\\*hat we have said of language is true in other respects, too. Any number 
of alien customs and forms found themselves naturalized in Jewish life. 

So long as the religious tradition was strong in Jewish life, the Jewish 
immigrant, for his own well-being and happiness, had to participate actively 
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in the life and habits of the Jewish comniunity to which he had come* Not 
only did his new neighbors make possible the which he required for 

public prayerp not only did the community own the cemetery where he 
would have to purchase his burial plot, but daily and in a thousand ways 
he W 3 S dependent upon his new milieu. Hence integration in the commu¬ 
nity the only choice open to the immigrant^ and mlgratioii reinforced 
a sense of kinship. 

In our own day, however, the story is entirely different* A generation 
had grown up which had no knowledge of Yiddish* These Jews spoke the 
language of their respective countriesj and although in the recent upheaval 
they all met in flight and their fate was the sime, the Hungarian Jenvs 
did not understand the Rumanian, the Rumanian could not understand the 
Polish, the Polish could not understand the French. Since piety had lan¬ 
guished, there was little the religious tradition could do to emphasize for 
the immigrants their interdependence. True enough, in the haven of refuge 
the German Jew came doser to the Polish and Idthuanian Jew, estranged 
Hungarian and French Jews showed deeper interest in Jewish affairs than 
they had in their native lands. But in this era of assimilation migration 
ceased to achieve positively what it could accomplish in days gone by* 

3* The Causes of the Jewish Migration i 840-1946 

If one studies the migrations of the nineteenth century, one is amazed by 
what at first appears paradoxical: the modern period of emigration begins 
much earlier and is of longer duration in the wealthier countries than in 
the poor lands* And by “wealthier” we mean not only material riches, but 
cultural resources, resources which contribute to the individuaPs initiative 
and enable him to risk danger m search of happiness and fortune. The 
greatest number of emigrants came from the wealthiest continent, Europe, 
Of all European countries, the richest (Englandj Germany, Sweden, 
Norway) supplied the greatest mass of emigrants, numerically and rela¬ 
tively, And emigration from these countries began much earlier than from 
the poorer East European countries* 

This phenomenon can be oteerved also in the case of Jews—the Jews of 
Russia in the time of Nicholas 1 certainly suffered more politically and 
were economically poorer than the German Jewsj yet Jewish mass emigra¬ 
tion began first from Germany; only later did it occur In the poverty- 
stricken ghettos of eastern Europe* 

Poverty, apparently, is not alone suffldent to dislodge masses and set 
them into movement. Indeed there is a poverty so acute that it makes one 
indifferent and resigned* To be sure, those who emigrated from the rich 
countries w'ere the poorer elements; nevertheless, they had lived where 
horizons were broader, concepts loftier, knowledge of the world greater 
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than In the backward countries of eastern Europe, where feudalism reigned 
until late In the nineteenth century. At a time when the feudal lords of 
Russia and Poland were still beating their serfs to death, there is'as already 
in England a complete legal code concerning obligatory support of poor 
families by the civic communitiesc 

The industrial machinery which, at the be^nnlng of the nineteenth 
century, was responsible for the well-known English unemployment 
sharpened the appetites of the masses for better living conditions. Decades 
passed before this machinery had like effect on the appetites of the eastern 
and southern European masses, before it gave them the mental initiative, 
cultural courage, and self-confidence necessary to pull up stakes. Only then 
did the great emigrations from those countries of Europe, where the 
number of Jews was great, occur. 

Here are some figures to tell the story: 6,700,000 Europeans came to the 
United States from 1820 to 1870. Of these immigrants only seventy 
thousand, i.e., i per cent, were from eastern and southern Europe, although 
these countries had one-third of the entire European population. From 1S70 
to^ 1930, 25,558,000 European immigrants entered the Statesj fourteen 
million, or 54 per cent, were from eastern and southern Europe. 

The partition of Poland in the second half of the eighteenth century and, 
simultaneously with it, the decline of business and urban life in general 
shook the foundations of Jewish life. Before the partition, fully half the 
entire Jewish people lived in Poland, from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
all Ashkenazic Jews, in other words, of all European Jews. The poverty of 
the Jewish masses in the Polish towns of that time was so serious that the 
Polish government was forced to establish commissions to find some means 
for its alleviation. Solomon Maim on, in his autobiography, paints a vivid 
picture of that tragedy. The Jewish masses were not only materially poor, 
but culturally they were provincial, backward. The few rich aretjdars (lease 
holders) and merchants who traveled to the Leipzig fairs and had some 
knowledge of the distant world were an Inconsequential percentage of the 
Jewish population. Yet the Jewish masses exhibited initiative, and we find 
that In 1776, 1777, and 1778 several Polish communities appealed to the 
consulate of the recently founded New Russian province (later the prov¬ 
inces of Kherson and Ekaterinoslav) for permission to emigrate and settle 
there. This was fully forty years before the colonization program was organ¬ 
ized by the Russian government, after It acquired great numbers of Jews 
from partitioned Poland. Jewish migration to New Russia from the erst- 
while Polish districts began, then, before the Russian government took the 
initiative. 

But at approximately the same time-only a few years latei^ German 
Jew turned to the President of the Continental Congress with a request 
for land for a large group of Jews who wished to emigrate from Germany 
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to America. The letter tos first made public in the June, 17S3, number of 
the German journal Dmrschf^s Mus^Ufn^ it appeared in pamphlet form 
in 1787, m Frankfort and Leipzig as ScAreiA^ ewes deuiscAen Juden afj 
den Amerik^mseAefj Presideji^en, The author of the work remained, un¬ 
fortunately, anonymous, but the document, which portrays, on the one 
hand, the tragic situation of the German Jews and, on the other, the desire 
to emigrate, presents great interest and we shall permit ourselves to quote 
from it at length. 

After the writer has expressed his joy at the peace which the States have 
at last made with England, and after observing that the States have so 
much land that even after a hundred years it will probably not be as thickly 
populated as Germany^ he goes on to say: 

Your religion cannot prohibit you from leaving theae deserts to us for culti¬ 
vation; besides, for a long time you have been tolerating Jews near yon. 
Whether policy might forbid you that, I do not know^ At all events you have 
the legislative power in your hands, and we ask no more than to be permitted 
to become subjects of these thirteen provinces, and would gladly contribute 
twofold taxes for their benefit, if we can only obtain permission to establish 
colonies at our own cost and to engage in agriculture, commerce, arts and 
sciences. Do we not believe in the same God a$ the Quakers do? Can our 
admission become more dangerous and precarious than that of the Quakers? 
Supposing that two thousand families of us would settle in a desert of America 
and convert it into a fertile land, will the old inhabitants of the provinces 
suffer by it? Let the conditions be stated to us, gracious President, under 
which you wdlj admit us; we will then consider whether we can accept and 
keep them. 

You would be astonished, most mighty President, at the perseverance of a 
German Jew, if you could witness ii. The great, nay, perhaps the greatest 
part of them, spend almost their whole life on the highway in the pursuit 
of retail business, and the trader consumes for his owm person nothiiig bijt a 
herring and a penny loaf; the nearesE brook or wdJ has 10 supply his drink. 
All that he earns besides he conscientiously lays aside in order to bring it 
home on Friday to supply food and clolhmg for wife and children. During 
these one and a half days when he enjoys somewhat better fo^ and rests in 
tlie bosom of his family he forgets the wretched life which he is compelled to 
take up again on the next Sunday. And would you believe it, this wretch, 
who has to strain all hSs wits to convert a capital of fifty florins nearly as 
many times during the year, If he wants to live by it wiih his family, is never¬ 
theless not infrequently envied by many Jews? . . * Granted that a Jew has 
at last become possessor of a capital that would suffice to support a family, 
still he will not be able tq marry the woman he loves. Most of the time and 
in most of the German provinces he is obliged to acquire protection money 
for a sum which reduces bis property to a half or a third. But love overcomes 
this difiiculty too. He strains his energies anew, again completes his capital 
and then seeks permission to marry. If he obtains it, the CKpcficjice just de- 
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scribed i$ repeated, for he has to pay dearly for this permission, and the 
expenses of a nodding are not less among the Jews than among the Christians.^ 

A few German and even Polish Jews w^cre in the States as early as the 
eighteenth centttr}'. Newport, which in the second half of the eighteenth 
centurj' had the largest Jewish community in America {over a thousand 
of approximately three thousand Jews), certainly included Ashkenazic 
Jews> But they were few in the literal sense of the word; one can hardly 
speak of miction of European Ashkenazic Jews before the nineteenth 
century, Jewish migration into the United States and the other Americas 
until after the Napoleonic Wars was Sephardic, though in absolute numbers 
the Sephardim did not represent a large mass. In relation to the total 
number of American Jews, however, they were the largest majority, and 
the period up to 1820 bears their stamp. 

Mass emigration of Ashkenazic Jews began in the years foil owning the 
Napoleonic Wars. It is perhaps characteristic that within eight years there 
appeared in Russia two Yiddish translations of Joachim Heinrich Kampfe's 
famous work, Thg Discov^ of America: the first, Zafemt Paaneah, by 
the well-known Maskil, Chaim Horotritz, in 1817; and the second in 1823 
by the Hebrew writer, Mordecai Aaron Ginsburg.*" 

The history of the Jews in Europe in the first half of the nineteenth 
century reveals tw'o developments. On the one hand, political reaction 
grew stronger in Germany and Russia, the two countries with the majority 
of European Jewry. Ruined and impoverished by the Napoleonic Wars, 
which, for the most part, were fought in those regions where masses of 
Jews^were concentrated, these countries let loose on the Jews unremitting 
restrictions and persecutions. In 1827 the Russian recruiting policy began, 
the military' conscription of Jewish children for twenty-five years, which 
practically meant conversion. Several years later came the ^ict driving 
the Jews out of the border provinces, in 1845 recruiting of Jews was made 
law in Poland also. Russian Jewry was in a quandary. Philippson, the 
editor of the German Ali^emeitte Zeitung des Jatletuumj, wrote a scries of 
articles about the frightful plight of Russian Jewry, in which he said: “The 
persecutions have reached that borderline where even human cruelty must 
end—unless one were yet to take the slaughtering-knife into one’^s hands. 
The victim—Jewry—stands at the brink of the grave, its blood already 
flows.”® In Germany, the hep-hep pogroms of j8l8 and 1819^ were ac¬ 
companied by a spread of antl-^mitic literature, which called for new 
restrictions and renewed expulsions, 

On the other hand, in both countries Jewish communities bestirred them¬ 
selves. The German Jews began to battle mightily for equal rights. Ger¬ 
many was then at the height of its transition from feudalism to capitalism. 
In this transition Jews played a principal role. In the seventeenth century 
the Prussian king invited wealthy Viennese Jews to settle in Berlin in 
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order to develop industry and commerce. In Berlin, in the eighteenth 
centuryj there was a Jewish community of three (later four) thousand, 
although Jews had no right of residence in the Prussian capital. Already 
a significant Jewish bourgeoisie, for whom there was great need, had 
arisen; so, too, a Jewish professional intelligentsia and a Jewnsh propertied 
middle dass appeared. Germany’s economic development actually dictated 
equal rights for Jews—Jews w'ere, after all, the biggest and ablest bankers 
in the country; they created capital funds and organized foreign loans; 
they first connected Germany with world markets and possessed the initi¬ 
ative necessary to develop the German domestic market. 

In Russia also significant economic developments were taking place, 
altogether opposed to the backwardness of Nicholas’s regime. In the 
provinces of erstwhile Poland commerce was exdusively in Jewish hands, 
The eflfortB of the Russian government economically to absorb Polish ter¬ 
ritory into the Russian Empire was impossible without the participation 
of Jews, who in many areas were the majority of the urban population 
and, as already stated, the only tradesmen. Export of grain, which was on 
the increase and which was necessary' for the awakening Russian capitalism, 
was almost exclusively managed by Jews. Despite the above-mentioned 
persecutions and pogroms, therefore, there developed in the first half of 
the nineteenth century large Jewish communities in Warsaw, Odessa, 
Berdichev, and many other cities. The Jewish village and rural masses 
threw off their lethargy and began to seek sources of income in the larger 
cities. 

Along with this general awakening, along with the rising discontent with 
the siatus quo and feverish search for new opportunities in life, began 
also the stream of migration. The masses of poor, who in the first half of 
the nineteenth century constituted the outstanding majority of German 
Jewry, grew more enterprising; in their search for a new life they' were 
prepared for a number of risks. If one brother moved from Posen to 
Berlin and opened a tailor shop which in ten years developed into a 
clothing factory, the other brothers also contemplated settling in Berlin. 
If there w'erc no opportunity for them in that city, they might think of 
the prospects in England, or other distant lands. The same occurred in 
Bavaria, where the Jewish masses were poorest, even though the country 
might already boast of a few w'ealthy Jewish bankers. Even in Germany 
there was at that time no strong middle class between upper bourgeoisie 
and the poor masses; there was only a very narrow margin of more or less 
w'ealthy people. 

This phenomenon—economic progress of the few along with impoveri- 
zation of the many to the pcant where they feel they must move on to 
other countries—confronts us, tauiniis mutmdiii in every other European 
country, with this difference, hoAvever: elsewhere it appeared about half a 
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ceiiturj' later than In Germany, because there capitalism developed later 
than in Germany. In Russia, in the Polish provinces, in Hungary, and in 
all other East European countries capitalism became intensive only in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Only then did the great awakening 
of the Jewish masses take place. In the first half of the nineteenth centurj’’, 
therefore, German Jews emigrated in great numbers but East European 
Jews in driblets. In the second half of the century the wave of Jewish emi¬ 
gration from Eastern Europe rose higher and higher, while the number 
of emigrants from Germany decreased. 

Because in Eastern Europe capitalism came very late, its development 
was slow and weak. Here, however, lived the great Jewish masses. The 
contrast betiveen increasing poverty as a result of a dying feudalism and 
the new opportunities as a result of a rising capitalism was much greater 
than in Germany—^where Jews were few and capitalism was well advanced. 
No wonder, therefore, that in the eighties of the nineteenth century—the 
peak was reached in the first years of the twentieth century—there was little 
emigration from Germany but considerable migration into Germany by 
Polish and Russian Jews. 

In contemplating the reasons for emigration, it is not enough to consider 
the factors that lead one to leave the homeland. One must also take into 
account the conditions in the lands of immigration, which may attract and 
also repel ncw'comers. If the need to emigrate from Europe had not been 
accompanied by a phenomenal economic progress in America, emigration 
would certainly not have reached such heights. Toward the ^ginning of 
the twentieth century American industry developed so rapidly and Impres¬ 
sively that it became one of the most significant factors in attracting all those 
W'ho wished to quit Europe. The Jewish weaver from Lodz, who earned 
barely two dollars a week and received a letter from a former fellow 
countryman or relation saying that in Paterson one earns seven to eight 
dollars a week and that living costs are only twice as high as they were in 
the old country, hurried to America even if in Lodz he was sure of work. 
The same was true everywhere: the letters from the first emigres were the 
best agitation for emigration. 

One further point. The poor Jew who in i 8 jo or i860 knew of the New 
World and its magnificent opportunities, particularly for his children, often 
lacked the funds to travel; hence he was compelled to remain where he 
was though he saw his doom plainly. At the beginning of this century, 
however, there were already more than one million Jews in the Americas, 
and they subsidized the emigration of their European kin. 

This was particularly the case in Russia, where the greatest concentra- 
don of Jews was located.^* On the one hand, for the sal m of economic 
interests the czarist government had to make concessions and grant rights 
of residence in all of Russia to certain Jews, rich merchants, manufacturer^ 
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of the first and second gudds (a kind of commcrdaJ franchise), individuals 
with an academic training, quaJified artisans^ on the other hand, it expelled 
Jews from the villages even in the Pale of Settlement, Institute quotas in 
the universities and high schools, and Interfered with the economic Jewish 
institutions of mutual and self-help and with Jewish communal and charity 
institutions. Add to this the fact that in 1S71 there was a pogrom in Odessa, 
in 1881 and t882 a whole series of pogroms with many dead and wounded, 
in 1903 the Kishinev pogrom, and in 1905, during the October Revolution, 
over five hundred pogroms in five hundred places} it becomes dear why 
emigration from Russia continued and increased. 

In Rumania the situation for Jews was no better, if not much worse. 
In the seventies conditions there were so frightful that the American 
government deliberately appointed a Jewish public servant, Benjamin 
Franklin Peixotto, as general consul with a special mission to help the 
local Jews. And these w'ere the w'ords of President Grant to the consul: 
“The reports concerning the sufferings of the Rumanian Jews deeply stir 
our humane sentiments. That which reaches us from Rumania is a chain of 
malice and barbarity W’ithout measure.”® As Is known, Pebtotto presented a 
project for an organired Jewish mass migration from Rumania. Evidently 
Peixotto found no hope for improvement there. Today it is clear to every¬ 
one that the American Jew was far more farsighted than the philanthropists 
of Paris and Berlin, w'ho discarded this plan and staked the fortune of the 
Rumanian Jews on the card of the struggle for equal rights. 

It would, however, be an error to assume that all classes of the Je\s'ish 
population were treated equally in Rumania. The Jewish commercial and 
industrial bourgeoisie, most active in the creation of what little modern 
economic life Rumania posseted, was generally and for a limited time not 
disturbed. But at the same time the impoverished Jews ’Were so mercilessly 
treated that hundreds of them organized In groups and journeyed afoot to 
Vienna in the hope of meeting with sympathy there and finding the oppor¬ 
tunity to emigrate to America.** 

This dual policy—exploitation of Jewish intellectual fortes, Jewish 
commercial abilities, Jewish psychological awareness, and international 
connections, on the one hand, and, on the other, driving of the Jewish 
impoverished masses to despair and emigration—operated only when there 
was a more or less intenrive development of capitalism and an ever- 
increasing emigration of the broad masses. Capitalism created new sources 
of income for those who abandoned the villages because there was not 
enough land for the growing rural popuiatioii, and emigration drained 
oH those who found no place in the urban economy. 

But the crisis of lack of land and employment, already manifest before 
World War I, grew far more acute after the war. Emigration became less 
and less possible because countries to which immigrants had come in the 
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past would not admit an unlimited number of new settlers. Such restric¬ 
tions, however, applied universally and affected non-Jews as well as Jews. 
What complicated matters for Jews was their specific minoritv status. 

The stream of Jewish emigration from the small towns was accompanied 
by a corresponding one of the non-jewish population from villages and ham¬ 
lets, in all the central and eastern European countries. The number of 
non-Jews moving from country to town was of course much larger than 
that of the Jews; but it was smaller in proportion to the total population. 
The J[e\vs entered business, liberal professions, labor and small industries, 
established factories, and engaged in domestic and foreign trade, preparing 
the way for the large numbers of non-Jewish migrants who came to the city, 
and berame part of the culture of the towns. The large group of non-Jews 
that flocked from the villages entered the factories or became unskilled 
laborers. The children of large and middle class landowners became public 
ofBcials, or professionals, with some few entering commerce and industry. 
But the second generation of the dtified non-Jews was more dynamic, busi¬ 
nesslike, and ambitious. Yet as a result of the first stage of development, it 
turned out that in all the lands of Eastern Europe—Poland, Bumania, 
Hungary, Lithuania, and Latvia (Russia must be excluded, as the First 
World War led to distinctive situations there) the Jews constituted the 
majority in trade and particularly in foreign commerce and big business, 
They also provided between 35 per cent and jo per cent of the physicians 
and members of liberal profe^ions, that is, those callings in which personal 
talent and initiative play an important role. 

All the above-mentioned countries became politically independent after 
the First World War. This gave the ruling national majority a weapon 
against w'hich the Jews were helpless. In the open market the Jew was 
^nctorious, even when the surrounding Christian merchants, artisans, and 
doctors called for a boycott of their Jewish colleagues; but against the gov¬ 
ernments’ measures, which placed higher taxes on Jews than on Christians, 
which expelled all Jewish doctors from the national and city hospitals, 
which limited credit to Jews but granted enormous concessions to Christian 
entrcprcncurs^uch official anti-Semitic policies,which were not merely 
formal but actual, rendered the Jews helpless. 

Added to the general economic crisis and the diminishing emigration 
was the program of thorough elimination of Jews from all business. The 
aggressiveness of the general population grew with the encouragement of 
the governments. Finally force was resorted to: people began to beat Jew's 
in the universities, picket their stores and keep out Christian customers, de¬ 
molish Jewish market stalls and prevent Jew's from coming to the markets 
and fairs, forbid Jewish stores to open in Christian sections of the city. Then 
came pogroms, which were everywhere of one pattern and purpose—not 
so much to kill as to make the lives of the Jem so miserable that they 
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would flee {n great numbers. Emigration of Jews ^^'as the objective not 
only of these governments but of numerous elements of the populations, 
especially those competing with Jewish businessmen. The members of the 
professional classes, particularly doctors and jurists, led the anti-Semitic 
agitation that more and more spread over the countries of Eastern Europe; 
behind them were the merchants; then followed the manual laborers and 
the youth of all strata, including the peasantry, who had received a modern 
education. 

Thus was created the inferno in which the majority of European Jews 
lived from 1935 to I 939 ' With Hitler’s rise to power all these govern- 
ments became either entirely or partly Fascist and therefore more arrogant 
and aggressive in their anti^mitic policies. Naturally, that element of the 
general population which was in the anti-Semitic vanguard until 1933 grew 
even more violent. In those prewar years Jews did try to find some corner 
in the world where they might live in peace, but, as is well known, they 
were not very successful. 

What we have tried to describe is that “normal” conditions compelled 
European Jewry to emigrate in order to survive. To dwell on the result 
of Hitler’s triumph in Germany and the occupied countries in superfluous. 
Even in Jewish life this is an unprecedented experience; strictly speaking, 
such a chapter is not of immediate concern. 

4. The Extent of Jewish Migratioks in the NiNirrEENTH and 
Twentieth Century ano the Division of the Migrants 
According to Countries of Immigration 

If one wishes to visualize the extent of Jewish migrations in the past 
hundred years, one must go to the countries to which the immigrants 
went, for the information about the respective emigrant peoples was, up 
to the present, scanty. Unfortunately we do not possess official data on the 
dispersal of immigrants, according to religion, for the whole century. In 
the United States the rubric “Hebrew” was adopted only in 1899; for 
Palestine we have ofltdal data from 1919, for Canada from 19^5; and 
there is information also for a few small countries, such as South Africa 
and Australia. These oflicial data include, however, about 70 per cent of 
all Jewish emigrants. If to the offidai sources we add the data of ICA on 
the South American countries and of the philanthropic organizations of the 
United States on the years until 1S99, we get suffident correct data for 
over 90 per cent of the Jewish migrants of the past century. For the other 
countries, the only alternative is a rough estimate. 

Tables 3A and 3B give us the total of Jewish migrations for one hundred 
and two )ears, in absolute and relative figures. One must remember that 
until 1914 migration was determined exclusively by the free mil of the 
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emigrants and by the laws of the countries of origin. One may say that 
until 1914 there were no limitations on emigration; even in Russia^ where 
travel out of the country i^'as forbidden and entailed many formalities and 
difficulties^ in actuality the Jewish population was openly and freely allowed 
to organize and plan emigration. Fortunately also only few and excep¬ 
tional persons—the sick, criminal, anarchist, and such—were denied ad¬ 
mission to the Gountries immigrants flocked to. Consequently the data of 
the Jewish emigration until 1914 reflect more or less, accurately the emigra¬ 
tion needs of Jews. And this was the yearly average: 


1840 to iSSa ...... 

iSSl to 1900 . „ , 4 , .. . . .fF ... i ^ F F « . i + r r 51,^3 5 

1901 to 19^4 ..1143460 


Such were Jewish migrations under free conditions. Obviously, to under¬ 
stand such migrations fully one must remember that the countries to which 
immigrants came were at the same time experiencing an economic growth. 
Now, from the first period to the second, Jewish immigration increased 
sevenfold while at the beginning of the present century it increased three¬ 
fold in the short interval of fourteen years. The war years do not enter 
into our account} the i5,tx» emigrants per year indicated merely that 
the Jewish need even tn the dangerous war years was so great that Jews 
hazarded cvciy'thing in order to escape the European Gehenna. No sooner 
was the war over than Jewish emigration spiialed upward—^in 1921 into 
the United States alone came dose to 120^X>0 Jewish immigrants. If we 
indude immigration into I’alestinc and South America the figure, for the 
first normal year after the war, is over 150,000. Had it not been for the 
quotas that were soon enacted, Jewish immigration in the postwar era would 
have risen higher and higher. 

Nevertheless, Table 4, reveals that from 1921 to 1925 there was an 
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average emigration of over SjjiDOO per year. The fact is that the tragic 
halt to migrations did not take place before the adoption in 1925 of the 
second quota system. It was directed prindpally against East European 
countries whence came 95 per cent of the immigrants* 

From 1926 to 1930 emigration dropped from the more than i^ofioo of 
the year after the war and from the yearly average of over 85,000 during 
the first five normal years, to less than 35pX> per annum. But despite the 
crisis in the Americas and the high restrictions that the consulates of all 
countries established, the Jewish masses, driven to a new low of insecurity 
by economic persecution and physical attacks, swept aside all migration 
barriei^ and penetrated into the remotest corners of the w'orld, particularly 
in Co Palestine—a country unprepared economically for a rnass immigration^ 
but the land of Jewish dreamers nonetheless. Gradually it received the 
greatest number of Jewish immigrants, surpassing even the United States, 
This is clear to us from Table 3B, w^hich furnished the relative numbers 
of the different countries. The United States, which, until the end of the 
nineteenth century^ took about 90 per cent of all Jew ish emigrants, admitted 
less than 3 per ccEit from 1931 to 1935—fcw*er than 4,000 immigrants 
yearly* In the same five years Palestine admitted an average of 30,000 
annually and almost two-thirds of all Jewish immigrants. 

Tables 3A and 3B give us a clear picture of the role of the various 
countries in Jewish migration. Of about four million Jewish emigrants, the 
United States received more than tw^o-thirds, 71,5 per cent^ next comes 
Palestine, which in the entire period received close to one-tenth (9.7 per 
cent) j third is Argentina, wixh over 5 per cent of all Jew'ish migtajits* The 
other countries admitSed only small numbers of Jew^s, 

Within larger limits of time, the picture is even more striking. Contrast, 
for example, Palestine with the United States. We have used round num¬ 
bers for the sake of convenience* 
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Here we sec the development more strikingly. In the past years the 
United States has taken second place to Palestine in respect to Jewish 
immigration. In the most tragic years of Jewish history, from 1926 to 
1942, the United States admitted only 224,000 Jevv%h immigrants, only 
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27.5 per cent of all Jewish immigration, while Palestine admitted 268,000, 
33 per cent* 

Of great interest is the range of Jewish immigrant dispersion. Here is 
a table of Jewish immigration into ail countries brides the United States, 
Palestine, Canada, and Argentina; 


Absolute Kumtseii Per Cent 

I9Q1-I915 S9,ao€i 4,1 

191^1942 ,....234^000 iS.S 

1 S40- 1944 359^^000 9,2 


In general, in over a hundred years, 359,000, less than a tenth of all 
Jewish emigrants, scattered to tens of countries. Within certain periods, 
however, the situation is even more tragic. In the sixteen years from 1926 
to [942 more than 28 per cent of all Jewish migrants were dispersed in 
tens of countries where no firmly established Jewish communities existed. 

For a more thorough understanding of the character of the mass of 
Jewish immigrants, we must analyze all available data on the various coun¬ 
tries. Inasmuch as 80 percent of all Jewish immigration of the past hundred 
)'ears was taken care of by the United States and Palestine, we shall study 
carefully the characteristic streams of immigrants into these two countries* 


5. The Character of the Jewish Immicraht Mass 
IT* THE United States 

A. JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Jewish immigration into the United States may be divided Into two large 
periods for a purely technical reason: we possess official and exact informa¬ 
tion only for the twentieth century. For the earlier period we are obliged 
to bo satisfied with private sources, and therefore with much sparser content. 

Ninctcenth-century immigration into the United Stares was made up of 
two basic streams: (i) the German Jewish, from about 1820-1825 to 1S7O; 
it moved slowly and was never very large until 1880, when it was almost 
completely stopped, though a few businessmen continued to come occa¬ 
sionally for commercial purposes; (2) the East European Jewish, which 
began a little later than the German; it grew intensive in the middle of 
the century and immediately after the first large wave of Russian pogroms 
in 1881 and 1882 developed into a great mass movement* 

The tempo of immigration of both German and East European Jews 
can best be gauged by the rise of the Jewish communities in the States. 
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The famous traveler, J. J. Benjamin, who traveled through the States in 
the fifties, lists the founding dates of fifty congregations. The following 
tables, which we have drawn up, will give the information at a glance. 


Year in Which 

Congrcg^tiDii 

Genua a 

Foluh 

Portuguest 

Otheffl 

Founded 

Jewish 

JCTTI^ 

Jewish 


1730 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1781 

— 

— 

1 


t7$i 

— 


1 


1^01 

1 

— 

—" 

— 


— 

[ 

— 

■’— 


1 

— 
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£S|D 

1 

t 

— 
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2 

1 

— 

— 

IS4I 
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1843 

] 

— 


— 

i* 4 i 
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— 

— 

E 
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1 

■ — 

I 

1*47 
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- - 
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— 

itIfS 

I 

■ -^ 

2 

t 

1S49 

2 

I 

— 

T 

18 J □ 

a 

2 
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1831 

T 
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— 


1 

2 

—, 

1 

iSifj 

I 

1 

— 

2 

1*5+ 
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2 

i*li 

— 

I 
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1856 


— 

] 

— 

1 E5S 

— 

1 

— 

— 

J 8 f 9 

— 

— 


1 


*9 

M 

7 

10 


Totiil 


1 

3 

2 

1 

% 

3 
.1 

4 

4 
4 

2 

4 

4 


jc, 


Here we have in dry figures the tempo of iminigration of different 
groups of Jews. One must not forget that a congregation is not founded 
by a negligible number of people or heads of families j often it is not 
founded even when there is the minimum required to create institutions. 
A cemetery alone—the first thing jews genci^ly acquire to begin their 
communal life—docs not yet nuke a congregation. In the eighteenth 
century only three congregations were founded, all of the Poitugu^ 
ritual. But this does not mean that over the country there were not in¬ 
dividual or tens of Gerinan Jews, even Polish Jews. All it means is that 
these had thus far not organized into a community* The first German 
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Jewish congregation was founded in i 3 o 2 and the first Polish Jewish 
congregation in 1819. It is safe to say that this is the time difference that 
separates the German from the Polish Jewish mass immigration {by 
“Polish Jewish’^ we mean all East European Jews). Further, this was 
the development: 

iSm to iSjOr 4 confrci^iiDm, gf 3 ttm: German tmd 1 Polish 

iSji to 1S40, 3 cong^regations, of which i we« German and 1 Polish 

I$41 to iSyo, 42 confrfgalicni, of which 10 Were German and i Polish 

1851 to 1*39, iS coRgrcgatlont, of which 3 were German and 6 Polish 

The greatest number of congregations of the German ritual were founded 
between 1841 and 1850. Evidently, then, in the preceding ten or twenty 
years there had taken place an intensive immigration, and by this time 
the immigrants had been sufficiently rooted to establish communities. Be¬ 
tween rSji and i 859 j however, more congregations of the Polish than of 
the German ritual were already founded—evidence that In sevend cities 
there were enough Polish Jews to found a congre^tion of their own. 
And in those last eight years there w'ere founded six “olheP’ congrega¬ 
tions, of Hungarian and Bohemian Jews. 

Despite the fact, therefore, that the first important period of Jewish 
migration into the United States was German in character, it Is well to 
remember that other elements also were then present. This is particularly 
so in the years between 1S60 and 1881, when a good many East European, 
Hungarian and Bohemian Jews arrived. These may even have outnum¬ 
bered the German Jewish immigrants. Already in 1869, at a conference 
in Berlin called by the Alitance Israelit&^ the question of East European 
Jewish immigration was taken up, with particular attention paid to the 
Jews of Kovno, where a famine was raging. From 1870 on, East European 
Jews came to the States in ever-increasing numbers, and their great migra¬ 
tion should perhaps be dated from then rather than from 188r. This is 
the record according to the official data of the United States: 


Yeaff 
iSlD-lS^O 
IS71-1 S£ci 


F rem and Potind 


From Amtrk-Hyn^iiry 

7 jSckj 

353 i?i 9 




According to official Austrian data from 1881 to 1890, the Jewish emi¬ 
grants from Galicia constituted 59,7 per cent of the total emigration. In 
the emigration from Poland and Russia the percentage of Jews was still 
higher. 

On the basis of various calculations, we have reached the conclusions 
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that in general, during the nineteenth century, approximately 8 | 0/300 to 
900,000 Jews entered the United States. Of these about 750,000-700,000 
at the leixst—were from Eastern Europe and about 150,000 from Germany 
and the German portion of Austria. 

In comparison with the total immigration into the United States^ the 
Jewish immigration was approximately as follows: 


18 ;o to I S 70 ., ^r - 0-+ p^r cent 

1S71 10 lUo ---- J, 5 per cent 

1SSI to 1E90 _____ per cent 

1S91 to 1900 .....— — cent 


In the first fifty years Jewish imniigratlon cojistJtiited less than onC:-half 
of one per cent of the total iinmigration. These were the years of the great 
migration from western and northern Europe—from Englajid^ France, 
the Scandinavian countries^ etc. The percentage of Jewish immigrants ro^ 
continually in the last thirty years of the century, until at the end it 
represented almost ii per cent of the total immigration. This was the 
highest percentage point of Jewish immigration. Here it remained, with 
rare exceptions which we shall discuss belowj in the twentieth century. 

From the material published in the German Jewish press we get a clear 
picture of the nature of Jewish emigration from Germany. 

For example, the IsTaeli/ljck& Anmlen (Frankfort) of 1839 
214) presents in German the following very Interesting and characteristic 
description of an emigrant group: 


Until now we often read reports about Jews emigrating from Bavaria 
neighbor) to the Free States of North America. Now I have something similar 
to tell you about a community of Royal Wuerttemberg, aUhough the causes 
and conditions are different. 

On Sunday, June the i6thj fifty souls of the Mosaic faith (some of 
were young people who had already started a few weeks ago), left ^ 
hauEcn {a parish eight hours from Stuttgart) to emigrate 10 the liruted 
States of North America. 

A large crowd of bystanders had come from far and near, for the leave- 
taking. There was no eye without tears, all hearts were filled with sorrow, for 
this time it was not only the young, but fathers of families, women and chil¬ 
dren. It was really touching and heart-breaking when an old man of eighty 
(out of whose twelve children eleven will have emigrated), said good-bye 
to three of his children and fourteen grandchildren^ the youngest of whom 
was two months old. 

The cause of this strange happening in Wuerttemberg is partly that, for 
the past thirty years, many people had left this place to go to the United 
States, where they found free work and made a good living; those people 
invited their relatives (who had stayed behind), provided them with the ncces- 
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stry travelling expenses and prepared everything for their arrival across 
the ocean. 

Tile religious community here counts 500 Jews, As the number of the 
emigrants has grown to be ninety-two souls, this makes one-fifth of the com¬ 
munity; it is a situation which presents palpable gaps. 

This quotation is rich in content. First, it tells us that for thirty years 
Jews had already emigrated from Wuerttemberg. So, too, we learn that 
no less than a fifth of the Wuerttembcrg population had already migrated 
to Arncrica, and this in 1839, before the emigration of German Jews be¬ 
came intensive. Our correspondent also tells us that the pioneers of this 
emigration did remarkably well in the United States; and they invite rela¬ 
tives and friends and take care of their needs even before the latter arrive 
at their new destination. Clearly, then, there were some who did not pos¬ 
sess enough for expenses. This is well corroborated by the famous Dr, 
Lillienth^, who wrote in the AUg'ei}i<Ane ZeUwig des Judentams of 1847 
(page 24); 

We have in this city [Nw York] a great number of retail merchants who 
own business concerns which amount to too or aoo thousand dollars—^and 
these people, upon their arrival six years ago, had not a penny in their 
pockets. They first carried too to 120 pound packs on their backs all day, 
in order to earn a trifie. When they had already earned this ‘hrifle,” they 
began to peddle goods with horse and buggy. Later they opened small stores 
in the villages and now they have concerns in New York which ate regarded 
highly by all and which have good credit. 

The sodal-cconomic badeground of the Jevdsh emigrants from Germany 
is dilHcult to deternune, but there is no doubt that the large majority came 
from the commercial class—German Jewry had few artisans. In Prussia, 
no more than 7 to 8 per cent of the Jews were artisans; in Posen, about 13 
per cent; and in other parts of Germany there were fewer than in Prussia. 
Among the emigrants from Germany after the revolution of 1848 there 
was already no small number of Jewish intellectuals, but a really great 
percentage could not have been educated, for there were not yet many 
Jewish professionals in Germany then. 

We have a bit more information about the emigrants from Pastern 
Europe in the nineteenth century. The minimum of yoopoo Jews who 
entered the United States may be divided, according to period, as follows: 


IS 20 to 1 3 JD. ....... . 

1871 10 **,•**. 

tMi xo . 


. . 70 nOOO 
^ -^QOjOOp 

. -4DD,a«o 




... .700^000 
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Whoever is at all acquainted with the East European scene will agree 
that, both economically and politically, conditions, in the last ten years 
of the century, were better than in the entire period from 1820 to iSyOi 
yet in the decade from i S90 to igoo thirteen times as many Jews as in the 
fifty years from 1820 to 1870 emigrated. We have .already explained this 
phenomenon: (1) only in the second half of the nineteenth century did 
the Jewish masses shake off their lethargy and go off in search of better 
living conditionsi (2) the first immigriints were now subsidising the later 
emigration. 

According to countries of origin, this is how the immigrants into the 
United States are roughly divided: 

Fran Rus$i:» and Cengress Polatsd .... yi.n p<r «iit 

From Galida and Hungiary .. 3j.o per cent 

From ^ tlHiliintll- + + + + 3'5 CSOt. 

From South EuiDpein Countries .... . ... x,. * *, * i-S 

Total - .................. . . .. too per ocut 

Already in the dosing years of the nineteenth centuiy Jewish iirimi- 
gration into the United States meant not an individual but a family migra¬ 
tion, with the Intent to settle permanently in the n^w country. This was 
the percentage of women: 

The percentage of children was as foUo^var 




Among these East European immigrants the percentage of artisans was 
certainly higher than among the immigrants from Germany, but even 
among the former this percentage was not so high as it was to be later, in 
the twentieth century. The first large wave of East European Jewish im¬ 
migration included very many vocation less elements, without craft or trade 
to their name. Here is what one immigrant of the iSSo’s, who had Uvod 
among the masses all his life, had to say: 

Happy were they who knew a trade in the old country. The tailors, the 
joiners and other artisans would obtain employment very quickly. But the 
bulk of the Jewish immigrants had no vocation.^^ 

And there is hardly an exaggeration to the picture which Dr. Hoffman 
presents in his history of the cloak operators union: 
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Former Ycshiva students, sales clerks, insurance agents, semi-intcllcctuats, 
teachers, bookkeepers, sons-in-Iaw of the Mrctl-io-do, storekeepers, merchants, 
etc., became cloak operators,*- 

We can therefore say that socially the East European Jewish immigra¬ 
tion was made up of an enormous vocation less lower middle<lass mass, 
of approximately 25 per cent handworkers, and of altogether common 
people, porters, wagoners, peddlcis, and the like. The percentage of in- 
teUectuals was negligible; its initucnce, however, was great. But we must 
also remember that among the vocationless lower middle-class mass there 
Were quite a few who had attended not only a good heder., where they 
already studied Talmud, but also a Yeshivo. Although this group was with¬ 
out ^knowledge of worldly matters, it adjusted itself quickly to the new 
environment and culture, and very quickly, too, learned to speak English. 
And this group of educated Jews, vrith talmudic acuteness and Jewish 
energy, soon began to produce modern intellectuals who became the leaders 
of Jewish movements and the founders of Jewish institutions. Not a few 
likewise quit the Ghetto to take their place in the general cultural life 
of America. 

B. JEWISH IMMIGRATIOH INTO THE UNITED STATES IK THE TW'EKTIETH 

CENTURY 

Jewish immigration into the United States in the first fort)-four years 
of this century was also made up of two principal streams, the East Euro¬ 
pean and the German. With this difference, however: until 1933, 95 per 
cent of the Jewish immigrants from Europe u'crc East European; some 
of course came via Germany and France, England, and Belgium; they 
may even have been registered as coming from these countries; but in 
fact they w'Cre East Europeans w-ho stopped temporarily in those countries 
until their funds permitted them to go on. From 1933 on, however, Ger¬ 
man Jews predominated—at least they represented half of all Jewish im¬ 
migrants. It is not that East European Jews gave up their wish to cmignite 
in these terrifying years. On the contrary, they would have given anything 
to emigrate from Poland, Rumania, Hungiry, and the rest of Eastern 
Europe; but no country would admit them. In this respea the German 
Jews were fortunate: Germany had a high quota of over 27,0CX) immigrants 
per year, while Poland had a quota of only over 6,000, Rumania of barely 
377, and Hungary' of 869. But even these small quotas could not serve 
Jews exclusively, for non-Jews, too, were in flight from the Old World. 
According to law, the consul w.as not obliged to issue ail available visas. 
The quota figure constituted the maximum at his disposal, and all consuls 
were dedicated to the proposition that “the more sparing the more praise¬ 
worthy.” 

For technical statistical reasons also we must divide these forty-four 
years into two periods. Until 1924 the immigration data present an accurate 
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picture of the character of the immigrant mass, they provide us with the 
individual's SCJC and age as well as social and economic background. The 
subsequent data reflect quotas and privileged groups like clergymen, stu¬ 
dents, and others. In the distribution of visas altogether different factors 
begin to operate in 1938. Henceforth Jewish immigration becomes more a 
matter of sheer physical rescue than of economic need. A proper under¬ 
standing of the normal character of the Jeiwish immigrant mass requires, 
therefore, an analysis of the official data up to 1925. 

As already observed, Jewish immigrants arrived everywhere with the 
Intent to settle permanently. This was especially true with regard to the 
United States, to which Jews came not only from Europe but also from 
other American countries, Yearly, for example, thousands of Jews come 
from Canada. This is confirmed by official figures from the year 1908 on. 

From 1908 to 1925, 1,1018,878 Jews entered the States and only 5 -! 5 ®S 
Jews emigrated, barely 5.2 per cent. Compare this Jewish remigration with 
the remigration of other European peoples (remigration, by the way, 
implies not only a departure of people but also the export of funds saved 
by the immigrant during his sojourn); 

Tjuits J. The Rfmtsratidii of Varlauf Ftofiet from the Vtiind SUta 


P«tplea 

Absolute 

Rcmiffralion 
PcrccnLagt RcLtlvif to 
Immigrants 

Runianl^iu 

* 5 iS 54 

67.0 


150,536 



T,167*40? 

55-8 

Russtiins 

111^503 


Poles 

3 Mk +93 

40.0 



as + 

Cswchi 


11.1 

Enflish 


19.C1 

French 

65 * 10 + 

17-3 

Rutheniam 


16.7 

Gcjmani 

125, 

15.3 

Jevs 

5 iiSS| 

j.i 


Now note; in, the case of four peoples, more than half the immigrants 
returned to their native landj the percentage of remigrants of two of these 
peoples reached two-thirds. Of six of the tw'clve peoples more than one- 
fourth of all immigrants returned. The highest |xrcentagc of remigrants 
are for the agrarian peoples: the role of the American dollar in the Italian 
or Hungarian village is suffidently well known. Even one-sixth of the 
French and English remigrated—three times as much as Jewish remigra- 
tion. Rumanian remigration was thirteen times as much, Magyar twelve 
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times :is much, Italian eleven times as itiuch^ and so OJX» 

A serious factor of even greater weight than the export of funds saved 
IS presented by remigration- There is considerable difference in mentality 
between the immigrant who, from the moment he boards ship on his way 
to a new oountiy, resolves unqualifiedly to settle in his adopted land and 
to raise his children there and the immigrant who is ever contemplating 
return to his native land^ 

Especially striking in this connection are the data on remigration In the 
years just after the First World War, Poland, which became independent 
after the war, shall serve as a model. Polish Jews fought heroically and 
wholeheartedly for the liberation of Poland- Now, not only Poles and 
Jews lived In Poland but also Ukrainians- Let us therefore compare the 
remigratlon of the three peoples* Between 1919 and 192a there returned 
from the United States to Poland i 


Peoples 

Ab»Lu(e 

Numbers 

Percentage Relative 
to tminlf ratitE in 
ihc Same Year 

Poles 



Ukniiniioj 

41S 


Jew* 

5*8 

0-5 


Truly eloquent figures. Almost four times as many Poles returned to 
Poland as came from Poland j more than half the number of Ukrainian 
immigrants w^ent back to enjoy their status as a territorial minority In the 
resurrected Polish state. What about the Jews? Hardly one-half of one 
per cent relative to the number of immigrants chose to return to the 
resurrected Polish state! The pogroms even m liberated Poland during 
the honeymoon of liberation were hardly an inducement. 

One more fact is particularly illuminating. During the critical years 
1932-1935, when economic conditions in the United States were difficult 
and insecure, more people emigrated from than immigrated into the coun¬ 
try—138,911. In other words, the natives of Europe were going home, 
although in the homelands, too, as we recall, livelihood was fer from 
certain. But “there is no place like home,” after alL In th^ very years, 
however, 13,911 Jews entered the States. 

The permanent-settling character of Jewish Immigration b corroborated 
also by the dau on the sex and age range of the respective Immigrants. Of 
every hundred immigrants from 1900 to 1925, the percentages of women 
were: 


+ + + 

Mofi-Jewi 


, * +5.S ptf pent 

. . 33.9 per tent 
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The percentages of children under fourteen were: 

Jtwn .. 254 per ctnE 

Nqh-J^wq + I ^+3 

Very mterestingj toOj are the places to which the Jewish immigrant went 
These were not alw-ays the same and a comparison betw^cen 1900 and 1925 
reveals the distribution of Jews over the land during those twenty-five 
yearSy for one naturally goes to a place where he has relations or landjleii 
(countrymen). 

At the beginning of the century hardly one-half of one per cent of all 
Jewish immigrants went to California and Michigan^ in 1925 almost one- 
tenth went there. Seventy per cent of all Jewish immigrants used to go 
to New Yorkj in 1925 only half went there. In the case of non-Jewish 
immigrants the same tendency prevailed, but not in the same proportion. 


T^si^ fi. D^iiinalicn e/ Jnmth Immigrants (ih Per eras') 


Proplc 

Ne*r York 

Philadclphll 

CalifcETiia 

Michigan 


[900 

70.0 

9-7 

o.x 

D.4 



9.0 

44 

5-1 

Nffii-Jewi; 


19.3 

11.] 

*■9 

i'7 

tfi; 

11,7 

S-i 

S.i 

8.9 


And now for the most important point in the character of the Jewish 
migrant mass. A country may not only attract a large or small number of 
immigrants but also affect their professional status. This was certainly 
true of the United States^ which not only absorbed tens of millions but in 
its melting pot converted huge masses of one profession into another. On 
the other hand, the majority of immigrants continued at their former 
occupations even in the New World. The Italian, Polish, Ukrainian 
peasant was attracted to husbandry or to the kind of labor with which he 
was more or less acquainted. The skilled German, English, or Swedish 
mechanic or technician sought employment in heavy industry^ The Jewish 
tailor or cobbler looked for his opportunity in the ghettos of the city^ 
where the manufacture of commonly used articles was concentrated. This 
has been true of the Immigrants of the past fifty years, for American 
economy had by then been highly developed and the immigrant saw little 
pioneering to be done. He looked for the path of least economic resistance, 
for work which resembled what he had done in the Old World. Kinship 
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and friendship also played their part in determining the occupation of the 
immigranCi and so, too, did United States demand for certain types of 
labor. 

Concretely; (r) In Russia, which contributed more than two-thirds of 
all Jewish imniigrajits to the States during the fifst quarter of this century, 
a complete revolution in the occupational structure of the Jewish masses 
occurred in the last quarter of the nineteenth century p The transition from 
various middleman occupations to labor, especially to handicrafts, as¬ 
sumed mass proportions* This was especially true of the younger generation 
of the middle class^ up to the age of fourteen or fifteen they studied in the 
small town and then went to Lodz, Warsaw, Odessa, Ekaterinoslav^ 
Vilna, or Bicdystolc, to the workshop or factory to learn a trade. These 
smaJbtown boys and girls formed a large percentage of the Jewish emigres 
from Russia at the beginning of the century. 

(2) Simultaneously, industry, and particularly the clothing industry, 
developed Intensively* Here arc some figures of the number of w^orkers 
employed by the ladies^ garment industry: 1879—25,192; 1899—83,739, 
more than three times the number twenty years earlier; 1919—165,649, 
the figure is again doubled, and it is seven times what It had been in 1B79. 
These were the prages that the industry paid out: 1879—$6,66t,ooo; 1919 
— $195,296,000, thirty times the first amount* This extraordinary advance 
in wages, rumors of which penetrated into the ghettos of Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Lithuania, and Latv'kj influenced not only experienced 
tailors to come to New York, w'hcre more thaji 90 per cent of the clothing 
factories were then located, but young Jews, too, children of the upper 
middle class. They now took sewing lessons to be equipped for America* 

Let us now look at the occupational structure of the Jewish and nori' 
Jewish immigrants* 

Table 7, Stni£tiir£ mtd Gasiifu//y 

Oi:£uf>hd Immtsr^nft mio Unritd SfoUi 




Occftpathftat 

Groufg 

Ab^Mlute 

Numbro 

Percentage 

AbioIuK 

Ncimbcn 

P^rMrttaife 

Industry 


tio. 1 

Sp 7 i 9 plfi^ 

14.9 

Commence (Trade) 

100,147 

10. 1 

475 p&i± 

4^1 

Hu^ndry 

34,791 

3.4 

3 pD^ 9 > 79 S 

3S.6 

Libcru .1 profrsLond 


3-0 

161,033 

1.3 

CrnslcEllcd laborers 


IC.4 

3,7643,113 

31.7 

Hdui£ Krvnnli 

113,110 

13.4 

is 779 paiS 

tM 

Milcelknwu] 


i .6 

4 Sfi|l i 1 

4.43 

Total 


lODhQ 

lUS* liJSfi 

100.43 
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Almost two-thirds of all gainfully employed Jewish imioigraTits be¬ 
longed to the industrial class, the highly productive class of immigrants. 
For non-JewSj this group comprised only one-seventh of all gainfully em¬ 
ployed immigrants. The percentage of farming and unskilled labor among 
non-Jewish immigrants was the same as that among Jewish skilled labor. 
One-tenth of all Jewish and 4 per cent of non-jewish immigrants were 
merchants. In general merchants comprise only a small proportion of 
Jewish immigration—Jews brought to America not only six times as many 
skilled workers as traders, but also more menial laborers and domestic 
servants. 

Here is a table of the distribution of craftsmen according to branches 
of industry: 


Cloiliinip indtislry 


dQg 

Lunib«r and building' 



Meral work 


7.3 

Food indunrk^ 

411S01 

71 

Jewelry and watthm^lng 



Printing 

9 ,iSi 


Leather Worker* 

«)OiT 

1-4 


JJiWn 

S 5 


59 fij 04 j 



The role of the Jewish immigrant mass in the general immigrant mass 
can be seen from the following table (19001925). In percentages Jews 
represented 


Of the total immigrant 

to.j 

Of the industrial immigrojits 

ij.S 

Of the clothing workeii 

4 S.S 

Of the wood worken 

16^ 

of the metal workent 

12*3 

Cf the fch^ worker?. 

X 1.3 

0^ jewel>er? and watch 

4^7 

Of printing worker? 


Of the leather workers 

41 4 

Of ihopkeepen and merchantt 

21*2 

Of farm worken 

o.S 

Of the lihcraL professions 

7,0 

Of domestic servantl 

< 5.5 


This table is instructive. It reveals that one-fourth of all Immigrant 
and skilled industrial labor in the United States was brought by Jews* The 
many millions of non-Jewish immigrant farm workers and menial laborers 
became, in large measure, industrial w^orkers because of the intensive deveU 
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opment of indiistryj but for this development on their part the country 
had to expend energ^^ md funds. Jews, on the other hand, arrived in large 
measure as industrial workers. For two aufts—tailoring and watchmaking 
—Jews brought almost half the immigrant craftsmen* Jews constitute less 
than one-fourth of immigrant merchants and shopkeepers, but more than 
a third of all printing workers and more than 40 per cent of all immigrant 
leather workers. 

This distribution of the Jewish immigrant mass during the greatest 
Jewish immigration period not only makes clear what Jews went through 
in adjusdng themselves to the New World and its opportunities, but also 
belies the widespread notion that immigrant Jem were mostly merchants 
and vocationless persons. The Jewish immigrant was a laborer, a skilled 
craftsman, capable not only of keeping himself employed and helping 
those who remained in the old country, but also of t^ng his place in in¬ 
dustry, which was then in need of skilled labor. 

Beginning with 1933 the social structure of the Jewish immigrants 
changed radically. The entire immigration was stamped with the features of 
the German Jew's social and economic character* The more than 75,000 
gainfully employed Jews who immigrated into the United States from 1933 
to 1943 were distributed occupationally as follows: 


Trufc 

JTt7*4 

41.9 per cent 

SkiHed workers 

20,79s 

17*5 

LJb^fal prDftc«iont 

15^*7 

ao.o 

M^ids aJld menial labDf 


6.+ 

MitcflllanMU* 

J,lSo 

4,a 

TdLlI 

75»597 



More than twice the number of those of the first quarter of the century 
are now in trade* The percentage of persons engaged in the liberal pro¬ 
fessions is three times what it wss, and correspondingly there is a decrease 
in the percentages of skilled w^orfcers, now less than half of the former 
numbers* 

It is still too early to determine the results of the immigration of over 
15,000 Jewish intclkctualsy hundreds of whom were first-rate scholars, 
scientists, and artists* In an editorial the York April 9, 1943, 

declared that in the future chronicle of World War II one of the most 
glorious pages will have to be devoted to the contribution of the many 
talented mathematicians who escaped from Germany prior to the Vi'ar. The 
influence of tens and hundreds of talented and creative individuals will be 
manifest in the coming generation* 

These arc the occupations of over eleven thousand Jewish Intellectuals 
who entered the United States from igjS to 1943: 
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Phyjtciant 


3 ,^ 93 . 

1^470 

1^2 18 
+B7 
4 t 04-7 


14,0 

13.0 

11.7 

1D.^ 
4*3 
3^.1 



Law'cre 

Engineers 


Clergy (rahblj) 
Misc^Haiieoiu 


Total 




That the doctors were very useful to this country in the war years is 
beyond a doubt. The contribution also of first^ass professore of medidne 
and worJd-renowned specialists in various branches of medicine to medical 
science in America is difficult to appraise. Among the approximately ijSOO 
Jewish scholars were tenSj if not hundreds^ of iniernationally famous 
mathematidansj philosophers, sodologists, economists, psycholo^sts, nat¬ 
ural sdentislusi their influence in American institutions of learning is already 
being felt and will be more apparent in later years. Among the more than 
four thousand various intellectuals there are mariy first^dass writers, poets, 
actors, journalists, etc 

6 . The Character of the Jewish Immicration to Palestine^®* 

According to the table of migrations 379,000 Jews entered Palestine 
from 1840 to 1942. If we indude the immigrants pf I 943 i ^ 944 j the 
first six months of 1945 the total rises to over 400,000. In 1943, 8,507 
Jews arrived, 14,500 in 1944, and 8,000 by July, i 945 * Since at the end 
of the First World War there were in Pdestine no more than approid- 
matcly 50,000 Jews, it is clear that more than four-fifths of all Jewish 
immigrants came in the past twenty-five years, Xhis is the reverse of what 
occurred in the United States^ where the largest number of Jewish immi¬ 
grants arrived In the first fourteen years of this century. 

All the figures given below about the character of Jewish immigration 
will not be in accord with the data of the above-mentioned table because 
we have taken the net Immigration. The data on sex, age, as well as 
occupation in the old countr)^, arc induded in the gross immigration figures, 
which arc those registered by the Palestine Imnugration office^ On the 
other hand, w'e have everywhere omitted the unknown rubric and have 
taken only the exact figures in order that the relative numbers shall cor¬ 
respond more nearly accurately, 

immigration into Palestine took on a mass character only after the First 
World War^ Before that generally only a highly idealistic, ideologically 
committed element went there, namely, Zionists- The rest were ordinary 
folk seeking a livelihood, but also possessing a nostalgia for the Holy Land, 
with Its ancient memories, and its rural life* 
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Tabi,e 8, TAe JJSftniiUfaif p/ Imtmgrantt fjifo PifUstlae jteeorJing to Country of Origin 

JfnmTgrantS 


Countries 

H^bsolutc Numbers 

Percental^ 

Poland 

>J9.7J6 

4i,a 

Soviet Cnfqn 



Ccfmany 


13.5 

Rurnanlq 

t8,?J7 


Czcchoflovokui 



LiiikUaitia 

959*5^ 

3.0 

Yemen 

9>ai3 

3.P 

Austria 

9>77^ 

3.0 

United StattQi 

8^+1 

a.4 

OiTcce 

<S>739 


Trail 

5,S+a 

1.8 

Latvia 

4>9Sa 

l.f 

Turkey 



Hungary 

8i55J 


MuceJlaneoni 

11*4^0 

7-1 

Total 

130,5 3 a 

100.0 


Ta&LE Dhitiliiflm of ilhgai fmmigrmis jfcc^rJing io Counlriii of Origm 

IntfnipvrttJ 


Cotmlriei 

Ahiolute Number^ 

Pcwniagic 

Ofcdmlovaku 

4i5S7 


Polaiid 

1,450 


AiuJria 

a.iSy 

14.7 

Gcnnany 

1*714 

11.5 

Rumania 

x, 3 i S 

8.7 

H unitary 

1,3«J 

8.9 

Bulgaria. 

7^9 

l-J 

MiKclUncou] count na 

4i5o 


Statetera 

Ua 

0-9 

Total 

i4jSS7 

iog,o 


To be surEj even in the paM twenty-five years a goodJy number of cn- 
thusiastk Zionists left for PalestlnCp But it is difficult to distinguish these 
from the large mass of immigrants. Although a majority of the illegal 
Immigrants were young Zionists, illegal immigration became a mass move- 
ment only when remaining in one*s native land proved even more terrible 
than sailing on the Black Sea ajid not being admitted into any port- This 
is easily seen from Table 9. Polish Jews, who, during normal migration, 
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contributed (Table 8) over 42 per cent of all immigrants, were but little 
more than 16 per cent of the illegal intmigrajits. Chechoslovakians, on the 
other hand, who in normal migration were onJy slightly more than 3 per 
cent, constituted almost one-third of the illegal immigrants. The same is 
true of the Austrians: normally they represented only 3 per cent of the 
immigrantsj among illegal Immigrajits they were almost 15 per cent* 

There are figures in Table 8, however, which remind us that eight thou¬ 
sand and more immigrants went into Palestine from the United States. 
Considering that the United States was the land to which above all immi¬ 
grants flocked, the land of which millions of Jews over the world dreamed, 
eight thousand is no small number. 

From Table 8 we see that Palestine is really gathering place of the 
exlles 3 ^ To It people have come from every comer of the world. Poland 
and Germany together contributed more than half the entire immigration* 
From Soviet Russia also came no small number of immigrants5 one must 
remember, however, that this immigration occurred only in the first years 
after the Bolshevik revolution* Later cmigratjon was prohibited and the 
prohibition stands to this day* 

If we divide the immigrants into Palestine according to historic back¬ 
ground, we get the following (in percentages): 

Ajhkcnzzjm ^ .. SS+S 

Sephardim _ _ j-t 

YtfineniHs ^. . . .. 1.9 

MiscfllaTimns .. 

Total _ 100.0 

The percentage of women among Palcatinlan immigrants is similar to 
that of the immigrants into the States—from 1919 to 194- it amounted 
to 47.6. 

The age groups reveal that a markedly' large percentage of young and 
middle-aged people went to Palestine, in other words, the most able workers 
and the most productive element of the Jewish people. The following 
tabic tells the story for the period from 1919 ^942: 

O to 5. . . . ............ r 1 0-7 

IQ tc 20 £ 1-7 

it to .., p 

^6 to XSrS 

51 anij o%er . ....... - .......- t j-o 

Totj^il . IOtl.Q 

Almost three-fourths of all the immigrants arc younger than thirt)'-five 
and all of 87 per cent arc younger than fifty. 
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The on the percentage of women ttnd children among the Illegal 
immigrajits testify to the pressure to emigrate and to their choice of Pales* 
tine: 33.9 per cent of all illegal immigrants were women and per cent, 
or ijri6, were children under sixteen* When the sword is at your throat 
you risk everything. Under such circumstances Join's fled from Europe to 
Palestine* They sought refuge In other countries, too; in these, howwer, 
they were not only refused admittance, but it was unthinkable to seek 
admittance forcibly. Yet this was done in Palestine and several tens of 
thousands of Jews were thus rescued from the Hitler massacre. Of course, 
there were majiy tragedies—the Sfruma with her 700 Jewish passengers 
drowned, the Pama with her 250 passengers drowned, the 1,585 illegal 
Immigrants mercilessly packed off by the English to the isLuid of Mauritius, 
where they languished for almost five years, from November, 1940, to 
August, 1945, and many others. Nevertheless^ the number rescued is much 
greater than those sacrificed—who would have suffered far more in the 
Hitler Gehenna than on the waves of the sea. 

The uniqueness of the Palestinian Immigrants is even more strikingly 
brought out by their occupational distribution. The fact that during these 
years at least several tens of thousands k&lulzim entered Palcstine—young 
people trained especially for agriculture or physical labor of various kinds 
—Itself put a special stamp on the sodal structure of the immigrants. But 
even among the immigrants of the recent war years who were running 
for their lives the percentage of workers was higher than among Immigrants 
Into other countries* 

Table to. Diitribuiion of Gmnftfily Oi;cufUd /a T^rtr 

rpt TAfrr NdJ'iW Coanirifs 


OctupaEion 

Absolute Nuinbcn 

Pf?rcenta|E 

[nifuifry knd cr^fti 



Bulking and unsUtlcd Ubor 

33^61 S 

aij.j 

A^riculttlre 

19^075 

16.5 

Trade 

npll4 

13.1 

Libcml pn^feEiiDiu 

iipjoo 

9.S 

OSiclalj (or cxpciitjvei) 


3.R 

Rclfg:iout It^adfrt 


1.6 

Transport worker! 


T.I 

Mi«cel]ancout 

6^7 

0.6 

Tutil 


roD.o 


The higher percentage (i‘&^5) those engaged in agriculture—seven 
times what It Is among the immigrants into the United States—strikes one 
immediately* In addition, one must take into account the het that in the 
past ten ]fcars the properdon of German and Austrian Jews among the im- 
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migrants great, and that in the last five years almost all of the pre¬ 
paratory training in the Diaspora for work in Palestine all but halted^ 
Only 13+1 per cent were en^ged in trade, almost half of what it wa^ 
among the immigrants into the States. The percentage ( 9 - 8 ) liberal 

professions Is high^ five times that among the immigrants into the States 
during the first quarter of the current century^ j but it will probably not bo 
higher than the percentage of United States immigrants in the liberal 
professions from i9je to 1943- 

We also possess trustworthy knowledge of the amount of private capital 
which Jews managed to rescue in the five war years (1940-1944)- these 
years Jewish immigrants brought into Palestine fai ,450,000, or over 
$S 5 ,ooo^ocx 5 * The national capital brought into Palestine during the same 
period was £12,000,cxx>, or $48,occ,ooo. Private capital, therefore, is al¬ 
most twice as much as public capitaL Estimates were also made of the capital 
which the refugees brought into the States from the beginning of the war 
until 1944* These estimates ran between $800,000,000 and a billion dollars j 
but in this figure is also Included the wealth of Christian refugees from 
FrancCj Belgium, HoUand, Norway, and other countries. 


7. Jewish Postwar Migrations and Immigration to Palestine* 

A. TtIM rMl*EnJS FOR THE EMICRATIOK TO PALESTINE 

With Plltleris death the counting of Jewish victEms began and the entire 
Jewish people, irt all its subdivisions and classes, in all its torn and even 
estranged branches, experienced a shock whose effects will undoubtedly 
be felt for generations to come. 

East European Jewry, the most Intensive carrier of all creative Jewish 
movements and culture of the past century, lost three-quarters of its mem¬ 
bers, slaughtered. With them disappeared all the accumulated rich, religio- 
ethnlc heritage of about i,ooo years—a heritage which had spiritually 
nourished the entire Jewish people in all its dispersion, whose deepest roots 
probed the most intimate values of the Torah and the Talmud, while its 
branches reached out to the most progressive and succulent fruits of idealistic 
nineteenth-century European culture. 

The European refugees who fervently dreamed of escaping the Vale 
of Tears, of leaving the unholy earth saturated with Jewish blood, faced 
closed gates in the countries richest in land. And to make the tragedy of 
the landless all the more heartrending, the gates of the historic homeland, 
the object of Je^^ish dreams for 2,000 years, were barred even tighter in 
the very years of greatest despair. The few admitted from refugee 

*Thij icefbn waj writt^rn for the prcHtiE ihird cfUlion. The £rM lix secnotu, includEn^ 
the lEibles^ have bcpn reprinted fmi?] the plilci of tli£ £iit editicti] 1^49. 
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masses of the D.P, camps served only to emph^i7,e the tragedy of a people 
without a homes without its own soil and $ky» 

In this tragic moment of Jewish existence the historical strength of 
Creative Despair, which had often saved the Jewish people from complete 
destruction, again revealed itself. 

Actually there was a conjunction of two desperate factors in Jewish 
destiny. On the one hand, hundreds of thousaneb of Jews were seized 
with a burning desire to leave Europe as soon as possible^ These despairing 
remnants—parents without children and children without parents, husbands 
Without W'ives and wives without husbands, thousands upon thousands of 
lone souls, individuals without a relative and without a redeemer anywhere 
in Europe—all these dreamed a single dream! to leave the bloody soil of 
Europe as soon as they could. Becoming aware, as never before, of the 
orphan status of the Jewish people, its homelessness and landlessness, these 
masses w'ere prepared to make the greatest sacrifices in the struggle for a 
home for the Jewish people—for Eretx YisraeL 

On the other hand, the Jewish Yis/mv in Palestine, in which so much 
Jewish material and, particularly, spiritual effort had been invested, and 
which represented the profoundest and most sacred historic aspirations and 
dreams of the Jewish group, was f^ng a dilemma: now or never! Either 
the Jewish community was to become a majority In the country, achieve 
statehood, and proceed with that salvation w^hich was the heart and the 
core of Zionism j or else the Jewish communit)' was to submit to the Satanic 
power that was making light of the tragedy of aii entire people, and re¬ 
main a minority in the ancestral home, face to face with a majority which 
was increasing In numbers, growing politically, and culturally apprc?aching 
a ruling position. Ail the invested stores of energy—physical, material, cul¬ 
tural, and spiritual—would then be lostj all the hopes and aspirations of 
a millennium, all the prayers and dream$ would be exploded. The Jewish 
people would face the daricest moment of its history, without that historical 
faith in redemption which has al^vays protected its continuity, the amulet 
of survival and continuity in its long, dark Diaspora^ 

These two historical elements of despair—filled with might)^ explosives, 
yet also with rich creative powers and aspirationsj with profound disap¬ 
pointment in other nations, yet with deep faith in its own people, in its 
powers and in its aims—these two elements crossfertilized and strengthened, 
complemented and enriched one another. The the ‘fillegaF^ im¬ 

migration, was organically turned into the last embittered fight for Pales¬ 
tine, tor free immigration which would give every Jew the right to enter 
the country. 

Despite the terrible tragedy of Europe, whose children had built the 
flourishing countries of America, the gates of those very countries were 
not open to the ^rar-torn people struggling to escape the European helL 
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Svirvc)^ even in Holland and Belgium disclosed that between 25 ^d 30 
per cent of the total papuktion hoped to emigrate. Even more difficult ^vas 
the status of the Jews. The cracks through which Jewish migration was 
possible were even smaller or nonexistent. All immigradon privileges for 
refugees^ except in the United States^ were made narrower and more meager 
for Jews. This meant that the people that had suffered most during Hiller's 
slaughter had small use of the privileges offered European D.P.'s, 

By the middle of 1948 for over i ^soo^oex) Jews emigration from Europe 
and Asia-Africa was not merely a matter of economic or political preference, 
but a vital need, if not a matter of life and death. In those East European 
countries occupied by Hitler during the Second World War where the 
local population had played an active role in the massacres of Jews, 
the returning remnants were met with such viclcius hatred that the Jews 
began lo flee in such haste that the boundary officials of Poland or Rumania, 
for example, in the ensuing confusion ^*illegally” let out tens of thousands of 
Jews. 

The Kiclce pogrom (Poland, July, 1946) was a warning to all East 
European Jews that not only were their former economic positions oc^pied, 
their property, houses and stores, community buildings, and social instilu- 
tions divided among the non-Jewish population, but they themselves w'ere 
not wanted. 

This pogrom, in a countrj' which was the burial ground for millions of 
Jews from all the countries of Europe, demonstrates the atmosphere the 
Jews encountered in Poland, and to a lesser degree in Rumania and 
Hungary, after the war. 

The following quotation is from a report by a Communist who un¬ 
doubtedly tended to understate the tragedy, for Communists were preach¬ 
ing that staying put to build communism was the proper thing to do. 

This w'as not a night, but rather the day of the long knife. I saw the 
survivors, was in the Ledz hospitah I looked into their faces that were like 
minced meat* Not merely to kill the Jews was their icLtcnt^ but to torture 
them. "Shoot me. 1 can't stand it any longer,” Joseph Fcingold pleaded 
with the crowd. **No! We won't shoot. Suffer, suffer in agony, accursed Jew! 
Was the reply. It was a craze for torture, an almost mystical blood-dance of 
murder, a holy cult of cruelty. 

Thus wrote the Communist, B. Mark, in 194^ {Dos fktyff Lodz, 
July 12, 1946) and in December, 1956, there was n speech by the Polish 
Under &cretary of the Interior in which, according to the Tflddish Com¬ 
munist newspaper of Poland, Folks-sAih?!^ (December i, I 95 ^)j 

We are faced with a growth of clearly anti-Semitic acts. There arc cases 
where Jewish children arc persecuted by their Polish friends, and even by 
school teachers. There arc instances of the firing of Jewish workers from 
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thetr jobs^ Espedally akroiiiig is the case of tte murder of the Jewish 
wot ter, Khayim Gutkevttch, In Wroclaw. 

Ten y^rs after the return of most of the Polish Jews who had been 
exiled by the Soviet regime to the distant regions of Russian Asia, after 
ten years of communism, a Jewish worker is killed In the streetj because 
he h a Jew. 

The N&W‘ Yi}r& Tim^s correspondent was right when he cabled on July 
ay, 1946, that the news of the pogrom in Kielce may have surprised the 
outside w^orld, but in Poland it came as no surprise at all. We may add, 
nor was the murder of a Jew in Wroclaw ten years later, in 195 ^? ^ surprise, 
when there were not 200,000 jew^ in Poland (as was the case in 1946) 
but only about 50,000. 

The atmosphere in the remaining countries of Eastern Europe was per¬ 
haps not as strained, yet was antipathetic enough to produce feelings of 
anxiety and insecurity in the Jews, 

We refrain from discussing the Gjmmunist regime as a factor which 
has in no small measure Influenced, and continues to influence, the emigra¬ 
tion mood among the Jewish masses. 

At the same time, ajiti-Semitism was growing in the Arab countries 
bordering Palestine. The more evident it became that a Jewish State was 
approaching realization, the more dangerous and difficult became the situa¬ 
tion in Iraq, Egjpt, SjTja, and Lebanon. Somewhat less strained, yet 
difficult, became the situation of the Jewish population in the Arab lands of 
Africa- There was, in fact, a pogrom in Morocco* 

The flight from East European countries was not only to the camps of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, but also to West European countries. The 
emigrants included those who had once lived in western Europe before 
being deported by Hltleris murderers to Poland or Germany, and those 
who had relatives living in western Europe who had escaped the Nazi 
daws. However, even these Jewish groups sought a way of fleeing Europe. 
The fears of the Hitler era deeply embedded in the majority of the Jews 
in western Europe, as well as the cold w*hich produced forebodings 
of another war, created—among large portions of the Jews in France, 
Belgium, and HoUand, and to some extent among those in England—a 
mo^ of panic that drove many to pack their suitcases and search for a 
refuge far from Europe. 

Let us now estimate the number of Jews living around 1948 in those 
countries from which they hoped speedily to emigrate. There were about 
250^00 Jews in the camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy^ In the coun¬ 
tries under Communist regimes (Poland, Rumania^ Hungary, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia), after large numbers had legally and 
even more had illegally escaped to the West European camps, there were 
about 500/XK) Jews in 1948. If not all, then at least 90 per cent were anxious 
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to emigrate* In the Arab countries of the Middle East (Iraq, Yemen, S)t% 
Lebanon, and Egypt) there were about 275^000 jews^ of whom the 
majority had to emigrate — ‘■'had and not *Svanted to” because this was, 
m fact, the situation at the time. Finally, tn the North African Arab coun'' 
tries, there were about 500,000 Jews, some eicceedingly anxious to leave 
for political and economic reasons* 

This mass of about 1,500,coo Jews, though not all to the same degree, 
w'as infected with the desire to emigrate, to move out* Certainly there were 
also aspirations for material w'clhbclng^ yet the dominating desire, the 
most intimate dream, was to reach a haven. This was especially the case 
with the potential European emigrants, who had been through infernal 
tortures at Nazi hands, and who were either roaming the camps or W'crc 
held captive in the Communist countries* 

This tense situation for large numbers is without doubt one of the most 
important factors in the founding of the State of Israel and the intensive 
development of that much neglected and desolate land. The entire po¬ 
tential mass of migrants did not reach its goal, althovigh many, many 
hundreds of thousands did escape from the unholy soil of Europe and 
the Asian and African lands where Jewish life endangered. The mass 
migrations and regroupings have not only transformed Jewish life spatially, 
and thereby perhaps changed the destiny of Jews condemned to wander, 
but have also affected the status of the Jews as a nation* This revolutionary 
change was possible only because the Jewish people went from wanderings 
to aliyah^ from search for cracks in the walls of foreign nations and for 
tolerance in foreign countries to its own land of salvation* 

It goes without saying that the despair just described would not have 
led to creative and ^nctorious results were it not for the foundation laid 
by the accumulatjon of eonstnicdve forces in the Yii/mv and the Zionist 
organization, 

B, THE NEW DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH MIGRANTS ( 194^195^) 

We have just established that until about 19^0 the United States received 
more than So per cent of all Jewish migrants. Until 1914 the United 
States percentage was dose to 90 per cent of the total Jewish migrations. 
With the introduction of the quota system, the distribution of the Jewish 
migrants changed radically. Fate apparently playing a mean trick on 
the Jewish people: the greater its need for emigrating from Europe, the 
main source of Jewish mass migrations, the narrower became the entrance 
to the land that for over half a century had been the main place of refuge 
for the Jewish masss escaping pogroms and political persecutions,, poverty 
and untold misery . 

Beginning with the middle i9^lo*s, Jews were turning, on the one hand, 
more and more to their historic land, and, on the other, literally to all 
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four corners of the earth* Not only did they flee to all Latin Anterican 
countries (which possessed a natural attraction due to the proximity of the 
United States and to such local Jewish settlements as those in Argentina 
and Brazil) but also to Africa and Asia^ However, the Latin American 
countries soon slammed shut their doors to immigrant Jews. Mass Immigra¬ 
tion to various desolate areas in Asia and Africa was out of the question* 
Palestine, later the State of Israel, became the refuge for the wandering 
Jewish masses- 

It would, however, be false to Interpret the large stream of Jewish im¬ 
migrants to Palestine-Israel only through negative factors. Suffice it to 
mention the incident of the ship Exodiis that achieved world wide notoriety. 
The Exodus carried over 4,000 Jewish men and w^omen, old and young, 
from German refugee cimps. The British government did not allow the 
immigrants to disembark in Palestinc+ They w'ere sent back to Europe. 
France permitted them to disembark^, but not a soul accepted the hospitality 
of Fraricc. They were all taken back to the German camps- Yet absolutely 
all managed to reach Palestine. The last party of “ille^r' immigrants In 
this group reached the shores of Haifa on May 14, 1948 (the very day 
of the Declaration of the State of Israel)! 

It would be superfluous to dwctl at this point on the Bilu or the 
They were the founders of those basic settlements that made any immigra¬ 
tion possible* When one turns to the huge numbers, the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of immigrants of the very last years, however, socioeconomic and 
political conditions must also be taken into account* 

Tadle t l. jf€€&rdiKg io Country of ImmisrJtiicn 

United Stated 


Total 

Yffarj Imintgrstkin 

'&L Canada 

Absolute: Percentage 

Palcsti nc 

Ab^lucc Percentage 

Oiher Countrcea 
Absulu t)c PcrCcnragc 

t, tB 4 ^^l 9 l 4 2o9yJPCx3 

2 ,3lO,QW 

S9.E 

Tespeo 


195,000 

7-5 

1. 1915-1947 i,S2Q^ 

690,000 

454 

435 *™ 

23.S 

39 S.W 10 

*6,0 

j, 194^-1951 870^000 

1=0^000 

[3.E 

715,™ 

82.2 


4.0 

4 - 1951-1953 

zOpOdO 

13 3 

3S-™ 

5S.2 

5,000 

84 

5, 1954-1956 125^ 

15jCXX3 

IlJD 

100^000 

3 o.o 

10,™ 

&.0 

Towla 5,i70,CKXJ 


614 

i* 3 S 5 .™ 

26.2 

640^000 

124 

Table II tells, in unmistakable language, the historjr of the Jewish 


people over the past fateful hundred and some odd years. Whereas In 
1S40 there were only 4,500^000 Jews in the world, over 5,000,000 took 
to the road during the past 116 years. This transformation of the Jewish 
people through migratlcrn and massacre caused a radical change in the 
geographic distribution of the Jews* The central shift from eastern Europe 
to the American and Asian continents marks the beginning of a new chapter 
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in Jewish history3 consisting of two opposing tendencies: on the one hand, 
the United States with intensive assimilatory potentials on the other, the 
State of Israel with intensive nationalizing potential. The table vividly 
shows the shift of the dominant Jewish concentration process from the 
United States to Palestine^ For over half a century—from 1840 to 1914— 
the United States and Canada received more than 90 per cent of all Jewish 
immigrants. The figures of the last three columns, from 1948 to 1956 
indicate that Israel received SjOjCOO Jewish immigrants out of a total of 
1,055,000;, i,c., 80.6 per cent. 

We cannot here discuss fully the assimilatory power of various environ- 
ments. We shall restrict ourselves to a small table which pictures the three 
quantitatively largest centers* Russian Jewry' comprised the greatest number 
until World War I. Today America is the largest and Israel the youngest 
center* A comparison of the figures yields a most interesting picture of the 
transformations that took place in Jewish life during the past lOO years 
or so. 
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* Wc fiflve combin^H^ the tvo countttrA the by Ik oF Polind bclongsed to HnMia in the nine¬ 
teenth CeniruFy, Momvcrfc the CTO4S-IFvflwcnccs even with Galicia, which bcloJiged lO Awstrias 
were intettse. 

*Tht5 ccrluinn givc5 the peKtni^gCr WJC of the total Jewish jKoplc. Wc ha%*e rec^Tlcd the 
number of Jews, all over the worid as follows: tn 18|0—in 1900—I TpOOO;5P&: m 
in 1945—iip000,poa: and 5n 1955—12^,^, 

Parallel to the postAYorld War 1 concentration in America and Palestine 
went an Intensive process of dispersion over the wide world* It is evident 
from Table ii that “other countries” received over one-fourth (26.0 per 
cent) of all Jewish migrants from 1915 to 1947 - Dozens of countries were 
involved—Latin American states, Australia, the Union of South Africa, 
Chi nap India, the Congo, Angola, and so forth. This process of scattering 
soon came to a halt. The large majority of the Jewish migrants became 
olim (i.e., went tq Israel). Most recently (1956) 8 d per cent of the Jewish 
migrants went to Israel. 

In the pst eleven years [945-1956, about 200,000 Jews immigrated to 
the United States and Canada* There are exact figures only for Canada j 
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as as the United States is concerned, recourse must be had to estimates 
based on reports by HI AS and the Jwnt Distribution Committee (as olHdal 
records do not indicate religion). But estimates are dose to the facts. Of 
the 200,000 immigrants within the past eleven years, roughly 40/xx) have 
arrived in Canada and 160,000 in the United States, Inasmuch as nearly 
2,000,000 immigrants reached the United States during this eleven-year 
period, Jewish immigration amounts to about 8 per cent of the total. This 
is the smallest percentage of Jewish immigrants for the past twenty-five 
years. It can be explained by the fact that the special laws permitting above- 
thc-quota immigration were meant for the non-Jewish emigrants from 
Europe. Out of more th^ 1,000,000 immigrants to Canada for the same 
period, Jews comprise 40,000, or 4 per cent. 

As regards the immigrants to Canada, we have data concerning the 
countries of emigration for the period of i945 1954. As they are highly 

instructive we present them here. 

Table i J, jewtr/t Immigraras m CmaJa AcconSng #» Ctmntry of Emigratioa 
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This table is interesting in many respects. 1 would, however, like to 
emphasize one important fiict. The last line, which lists 2,431 immigrants 
under the column “miscellaneous,” refers without doubt to at least a dozen 
countries. This serves as a good illustration of Jewish dispersion and of the 
regrouping that is taking place. It is also unquestionable that most of the 
intmigrants to the United States would give a similarly checkered picture. 
They went, or rather fled, wherever they could. During the war years there 
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were, for example, 20,000 Jews in Shangliai* It is probable that the 472 
inhabitants ot China that went to Canada were remnants of the Shanghai 
ghettOj which the Japanese had instituted on the German model. After the 
waTj there was a regrouping. Some went looking for and found their 
relatives, while others went in search of better fortunes. 

Of the various countries that received relatively large numbers of Jewish 
migrants, Australia and New Zealand accepted around 15,000 Jewish im¬ 
migrants, i,e., onC“half the number of their total Jewish population, in the 
years 1945^1956. 

All twenty of the Latin American countries received not quite 30,000 
Jewish immigrants in the years considered above. Even so, many immi¬ 
grants were forced to resort to actual or pretended conversion, Late in 1956, 
Brazil promised to admit ifioo families from North Africa* 

South Africa was almost completely closed. The nationalist government 
that had been In power over the past eight years thought It had done its 
duty by keeping anti-Semitism in check- The government seemed to beUeve 
that it was favoring the existing Jewish population by restricting further 
immigration of Jews- 

Let us rum to the immigration in Israel, ’which merits a mere differ^ 
entiated and detailed treatment, if only because Israel in the past yeirs has 
received 80 per cent of all Jewish migrants. Fortunately, here w^e have 
copious material that depicts mth darity and in detail all sides of this 
immigration as a phenomenon that is playing a decisive and revolutionary 
role in the fate of the Jew'ish people^ 

C. THE NUMBER OE IMMIOBAMTS TO PALESTINE ANO THEm DISTRIBUTION 
BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

We now turn to a topic ’which is a sensitive reflection of Jewish group 
life as a whole. Every detail is representative: the number of immigrants, 
their countries of origin, their sex and age distribution, their occupations, 
and many other questions to which we shall devote our study. Thanks to 
the first-rate material, the picture is clear and precise. 

Table 14, divided into two large sections, offers a wealth of material 
about the geographic origin of the Immigrants. This divirion is naturaL 
The immigration until the founding of the state bore mainly a European 
stan’ip. True, it consisted of two very dlEFerent types of immigrants— 
who were not seeking material gains in the land of their ancestors 
but rather idealistic goals^ and persecuted refugees, who fled to Palestine 
because all other immigration gates were dosed or so nearly shut that 
not all were able to slip through. The latter included German Je^vish im- 
migration during the Hitler years. But we are not interested In the reasons 
for immigration to Israel for given cases, but rather in the physiognomy 
of the Yi^hsiv during various periods. 
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Immigration after the creation of the State of Israel rook on a very dif¬ 
ferent character. The Asian-African branch of Jewrj' assumed a major roJej 
most recently it accounts for a majority of all immigrants. 

To draw conclusions from Table 14 wc must extract from it the per¬ 
tinent proportions in more concentrated form. Fim let us take entire 
continents, on the premise that, no matter how varied the levels of culture 
in the fourteen countries in which Jews lived in Europe, the European 
continent represents a certain cultural physiognomy for its entire popu¬ 
lation. The same can be said In the case of every other continents We 
shall return to a deeper and more detailed analysis later in the paper. 
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^ Tht total in thij tMc doa n^x comcii^c with the total in Table 14 iMcauK ibc *'utilcnown^^ 
cvlun^n is dtrltfted here. 

Table 15 makes it clear that in the first period of the creation of the 
state, the European Jewish inhabitants represented such a vast majority 
{87.9 per cent) that it is only natural that their stamp marks the founda¬ 
tions of the Yishuv. Europe is, to be sure, too broad a term, and we shall 
narrow the analysis as we go on* If we ^d to the European Jewish popu¬ 
lation that of the American, which of course also belongs to the European 
type of culture, the result is that almost 90 per cent of the old Yh/mv 
was made up of European Jewry who offered the necessary physical, mate¬ 
rial, and cultural energy during the period when the utmost in idealism, 
resoluteness, and readiness for sacrifice was needed* 

The picture of the second group of immigrants, of the immigrants after 
the founding of the state, is very different* 

The European immigrants still made up 45 per cent of the total, and this 
constituted a relative majority. The other two groups, however—the Asian 
and African—which are close to one another with respect to both the cul¬ 
ture of their immediate neighbors and the relative levels of their own cul- 
turesj made up the majority* It Is self-evident that the face of the commu¬ 
nity had to change radically as a result of the immigration after creation 
of the state. 
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Let us broaden the aniil);sls of the figures. After all, there are great dit 
fercnccs between the Jewish communities of the various countries within 
each continent, for the general cultural level and the Jemsh cultural 
equipment of the Russo-Polish Jews were not the same as that of the Ger¬ 
man and Austrian Jews. We now turn to the infiuence of each of the two 
principal groups during the first period of the alryab’, the East European 
and West European. 

Out of 377)487 European immigrants from 1919 to May, 1948) 
period in which the spiritual values of the Yiskofo began to be forme^ 
nearly 300,000, or over 80 per cent, came from Eastern Europe (Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and a part of Czechoslovakia). The second 
period (May, 1948-1955) gives us almost the same picture. The East 
European immigrants make up more than three-quarters of all the Euro¬ 
pean immigrants. 

One clear conclusion follows from this. Wherever one talks about the 
influence of any particular group, it must be borne in mind that the Euro¬ 
pean immigrants were the first to build the material and spiritual founda¬ 
tions of the Yishift}. Moreover, "European immigrants’* means, in effect. 
East Europe.an Jews, and in fact mainly the Russo-X'olish Jews who were not 
merely the Guardians of the Walls of the Jewish faith but also the creators 
of the most modern Yiddish and Hebrew literature, and of both of those 
social movements that gave the Yithuv its particular social flavor. 

During the second period of immigration, the Asian and African sectors 
together composed a majority of the total immigrating mass. This process 
of surpassing the European immigrants continues to increase. Most recently 
over 90 per cent of all immigrants have been non-European. 

Thus, for example, out of a total of 23,475 immigrants in 1952, there 
were 16,751, or 71.4 per cent, from A^ and Africa, already quite a large 
proportion. In 1955, however, out of 36,303 immigrants, 33,736, or 93,0 
per cent, were from .Asia and Africa. In the first seven months of 1956, 
out of 30,229 immigrants, 28,321, or 93.7 per cent, were from Asia and 
Africa. 

Although the Jewish inhabitants of Asia and Africa share many charac¬ 
teristics, they are perhaps even more differentiated than East versus 
West European jews. They have in common their backwardness vnth 
respect to modern European culture, and the fact that they have missed the 
modern national-political development as Jews experience by East Euro¬ 
pean and, to a lesser degree and in a weaker form. West European Jewry. 
On the ocher hand, these Asians and Africans remained completely faith¬ 
ful to Jewish traditions and were hardly touched by the assimilation proc¬ 
esses, which even national-minded East European Jewry' had undergone. 
(We say "hardly” because North African Jewry, particularly Algerian 
Jewry, did undergo a process of French assimilation.) 
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Description® of Jewish life among the Yemenite Jews, the poorest both 
materially and with respect to secular culture, are reminiscent of the totally 
pious life led by Polish Jewry in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
YitAuv Is highly pleased with Yemenite Jewry because of its industrious- 
ness as well as its distinctive Jewish culture. 

We have purposely taken as examples the most retirdicd of all—emen- 
Ite“Jewry to show that the increase in the number of immigrants from the 
backward Asian and African countries need not be alarming. Not all the 
immigrants from these countries arc backward to the same degree, Iraqi 
Jews, espedally those from Bagdad, whose ancestry dates from the Baby^ 
Ionian Exile, had a large percentage of intelligentsia of the type found 
among East European Jewry, i.e,, steeped in specIficaJly Jewish learning, 
yet cognizant of secular culture as well. The Bagdad Jewish community had 
an excellent school system which covered all Jewish children of school 
age, in which not only Jewish but general course subjects were taught thor¬ 
oughly, 

We have discused the make-up of the two large streams of immigrants. 
Now let us remember that in questions pertauiing to culture it is not so 
much quantity as quality that is decisive. It is suflident to glance at Israel’s 
political leaders, and at the spiritual leadership forging the national char¬ 
acter of the country, to be convinced that East European JewTy has been 
dominant. 

However an additional factor must be kept in mind. Although the Euro¬ 
pean and Asian-African immigrants undoubtedly play a large role in the 
life and development of the Yfj/tuv^ there is a third group which affects ail 
the immigrants—the native-born generation made from the earth and the 
^ of the Land, whose spirit is reflected in their souls. For them Hebrew 
is the mother tongue; for them the country’s mountains and Vnilleys are 
hiking areas. This generation, which has displayed its heroism, may yet 
have the largest influence in the spiritual sphere. Let us now see how large 
this third i^or is. 
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The native horn and the European immigrants together made up three- 
quarters of the total population even as late as the end of 1954- From 1948 
to 1954? nativo'bom group declined by only 14 per cent of its previous 
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size (i.e., by +.5 per cent of the total population), although this was a 
period when the country received 750,000 immigrants. Natural increase 
among Israeli Jewry is very high. It comes to twenty-two to twenty-three 
per I poo, almost three times as high as among American Jews, and twice 
as high as among Canadian Jews. If we add the number of native-born 
to those born in Europe and America, the two add up to as much as 73 per 
cent, while those born In Asia and Africa only come to ZJ per cent, even 
as late as I 954 - 

The native-born generation is different—and will ^ow more so in the 
future—from the European-American types and especially from the Asian- 
African types. Nevertheless, it can be affirmed with certainty that it will 
be the European, and in particular the East European heritage, which 
will predominate in future. Anyone even but slightly familiar with the 
poetry and bdhs 4 ettres of the native-born writers is aware of the iniluence 
of European culture in its East European variety, which had organically 
amalgamated the general European culture with the basic roots of historic 
Jewry. Anyone cogniaant of the directions taken by the most recent Israeli 
literature will certainly agree that the cultural and spiritual development 
of Israel is in the direction of the best ideals of European culture, imbued 
with and transformed by an organic blending of the Bible and the Talmud. 

We now have considered the countries from which the immigrants 
stemmed. The sex and age distributions of the immigrants are highly in- 
lertsting: the more men and the younger the population, the greater the 
physical working force and vice versa. Let us now proceed to study this 
question, 

D. SEX AftD AtSE LUSTRIBUTION OF THE iMMiORANTS 

Jewish niigration is a family affair. Among non-Jewish migrants the 
percentage of men is much higher because a man very often migrates only 
to accumulate a little capital and then return home. The Jewish migrant 
usually pulls up his stakes when leaving a country. This is always true in 
the of immigrants going home to Palestine, and whose sole dream is to 
become as deeply rooted as possible in the ncw'-old land. 

Out of 768,186 immigrants from May, 1948, to the close of 1955 whose 
sex distribution is known, there were 388,317 males and 379,969 females, 
i.e., 50.5 per cent and 49.5 per cent, respectively. It is self-evident that each 
of these intended to remain in the country and to build a new nest there. 

Much more important is the question of age distribution. In the first 
place, the biological future of the population rests here. A higher per¬ 
centage of children portends a bright biological future; a higher percentage 
of old people, a biological handicap. Children and old people are a heavy 
burden to a population, for they are incapable of working, A high percen¬ 
tage of people between the ages of fifteen and fifty-nine is very beneficial 
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to the emnomy, for such age grouping contributes a high proportion of 
wage earners- 
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This IS a healthy distribution of age groups, It iSj in general, similar 
to the age group distribution of Polish Jewry before World War 11 , con¬ 
sidered a biologically normal and healthy community. The percentage 
of children is highj it is similar to that of prc-World War II Polish Jewry, 
and is about tmet as high as that of German Jewry in 1933. German Jewry 
was considered a degenerating branch of the Jemsh people in which 
children up to fifteen did not account for more than 13-14 per cent of the 
total population, while old people accounted for 9-10 per cent. These were 
old people of over seventy. Old people over sixty years, according to the 
pre-World War I figures, amounted to i j per cent. 

The number of immigrants completely employable amounts to two- 
thirds the total number of immigrants. If we add to this the partly em¬ 
ployable betw^een the ages of slaty and seventjs the result is somewhat 
over 68 per cent. 

The age pyramid of the present total Jewish population in Israel is 
very close to the picture just draw^n for the immigrants* This healthy 
pyramid is a result of a startlingly low death rate. The natural increase was 
31,316 in 1954, and 33,346 in 1955, i.c., over 20 per ant. The mortality 
in 1955 was 5.3 per 1,000 among the total Jewish population, and 5-5 
per ijOoo in the AiMu/zim. This is the lowest mortality in the world. Let 
us, for the sake of truth, add, however, that the death rate is much higher in 
the temporary Immigrafit camps: 46.5 per 1,000* We must, on the other 
hand, remember that there now remain in such camps almost solely the 
old and invalid. 

It IS interesting to dwell briefly in Table 18 on the age structure of the 
immigration in its various periods. 

The first line—the years 1928-[931, when there were many Aalaizim 
—had a high percentage of youth, which makes the fifteen to fifty-nine age 
group so large. Of this fifteen to fifty-nine age group, 63.5 per cent were 
young people from fifteen to twenty-nine years old. The second group— 
1932-1938—iiicludcs a large wave of German Jews with a high percentage 
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Table iS. Jg^ Stmeture of Ifnt/tigrantf to PotfUine-lu-arl During Variouf Ftrisds 
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of middle-aged people (from thirty to fifty-nine) wKich enlarged the 
fifteen to fifty-nine age group. Then came the tragic period when remniuits 
of European Jewry arrived during 1946-1948, without children and with¬ 
out old people. The years 1946-1948 show the smallest percentage of 
old people, because they were practically aJI wiped out in the Hitler 
camps. The percentage of children, too, h as low as 13,6* From 1949 
ward there began the mass migration In. which Iraqi and Yememte Jem 
play a major role. The age pyramid became sound again, with children 
making up as much as ^9.4 per cent. To be sure, there was also a higher 
percentage of old people, inasmuch as grandmothers and grandfathers 
were taken along; however, the main fact is the high percentage of chil¬ 
dren, which augurs well for the future. 

We are now approaching one of the central problems in immigration— 
that of the socioeconomic structure of the immigrants. It is needless to dwell 
on the centrality of this problem* This is cspcdaily important in view of 
the fact that the immigrants came rushing in by many tens of thousands 
annually, compared to the relatively slow trickle up to the founding of the 
^te. They did not come to a country with a developed economy, and 
each group of immigrants naturally sought security in line with its former 
professions and knowledge. In Israel the sodoeconomlc structure remained 
to be shaped. It i& true that we are no longer living in an era when an 
agrarian economy is viewed as the only possibility and necessity for a new 
country needing to be colonized. In our ago industry and agricultuto go 
hand in hand. Conversely, If it be true that man cannot live by bread alone, 
it is even a greater certainty that without bread he cannot live at all. During 
the first stages and also in the later developmental stages of the country, 
virtually to this day, the problem of producing one’s own bread, of the 
country's agricultural output, has been vital. 

Let us first take a look in Table 19 at the soooeconoinjc structure of the 
immigrants during the past few years, selecting the dates of the mass im¬ 
migration, 1950-1955* 

These data call for comment* First of all^ we must explain why we have 
not, as in most previous tables, used the data as of May, 1948. During 
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the first years of statehood the camp immigrants accounted for a very high 
percentage. The number of economically active among them was low* 
Almost an entire generation of young people between the ages of ten and 
twenty had gone through the Nazi camps and were without training for 
any particular occupation. This same handicap applies to a large proportion 
of the immigrants in the years represented in Table 19* During the same 
period, 1950 to 1955, for which the occupations are listed, out of 102,000 
immigrants there were also 32,320 “not employed in their occupations/* 
and 17^^30 whose “source of income was unknown” 

Yhr&el^ p. 38, Table 11). We get a picture of a mass that is declasse, 
which has had to adjust to very different and often physically more diffi- 
cult occupations than those to w^hich it had been accustomed in the countries 
of the Diaspora. This is a gigantic problem w^hich the Yishuv has assumed 
and w'hkh it is tackling with courage and talent. This revolutionary occupa¬ 
tional restructuring is a historical phenomenon which will be recorded in 
Israeli history as one of its most important achievements^ Table 20, on 
Israelis economically active population, will give some idea of the restruc¬ 
turing proccsss, which is far from completion* 

The first thing that strikes one is that the percentage having agriculture 
as its occupation is three times as large as among the immigrants. This is 
the most difficult operation that must be, and is being, tackled. Construction 
and unskilled labor has second place. Here many of the above-mentioned 
dedsjsse individuals are employed. There is a very large amount of un¬ 
skilled w'ork to be done in a new countiy'j such as paving highwaj^, plant¬ 
ing trees, clearing roads, and, finally, in construction proper, the many 
unskilled jobs. The percentage of businessmen is almost half the amount 
found among the Immigrants. The percentage of professionals is somewhat 
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higher* and this is natural. What comes as a surprise is the high percentage 
of professionals among the immigrants: doctors and even lawyers, not to 
spe^ of engineers and chemists arc welcome guests in many countries 
where economic conditions arc better than in Israeli To sum up* the so- 
called iaborization, about w^hich the East European Jewish intelligentsia 
had dreamed, is taking place in Israel on a grand scale. 

The high percentage of officials and white-collar workers should not 
come as a surprise. In the first place, the young state still has to learn the 
techniques of administration, and such training is costly. Secondly, this 
hgure includes all officials of the Jewish Agiency and of the central Zionist 
organization, both working principally in Diaspora countries. The ma¬ 
chinery' supplying Diaspora Jew's with cultural and educational materials 
will have to grow, because the demand from the Diaspora will undoubtedly 
increase. 

We have listed above the occupational distribution of the immigrants 
during the years of mass and unsclective immignition, 19501955. The se¬ 
lectivity factors introduced iri the past few years by the Jewish Agency 
refer only to ht^lth and age, but not to occupation. It will therefore be 
interesting to see what the structure of the immigration looked like in 
those years when the Aatufzim accounted perhaps not for a majority, but at 
least for a very high percentage of the immigrants. To take two occupations 
which have usually been considered opposites Ln Jewish life* the aspiration 
was to have fewer storekeepers and merchants* and more peasants and 
farmers, among Jews. 

The first three lines of Tabic show a high percentage of farmers. 
To be sure* bctiivcen t924 and 1 9-7 percentage of farmers dropped and 
there was an increase in the percentage of merchantSHi This was when the 
huge middlc<lass migration from Poland, fleeing from the so-called 
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Grabski wagon, took place: their belongings had been confiscated because 
thcjr were unable to pay the c?^o^bita^t taxes imposed on Jewish store¬ 
keepers by the Grabski government. In the reimtning two periods the per¬ 
centage of businessmen immigrants was very small. From 1932 to 193® 
a high percentage of the immigrants were German Jews. The role of the 
farmer sharply declined and the percentage of businessmen shot up. 
Lower still is the percentage of farmers in the years I950^I9>J> when the 
Aalurz movement was all but forgotten, and when the masses from countries 
where there had been even fewer Jewish farmers than in Poland began 
to flood the country'. The percentage of farmers among North African 
Jewry, which has in recent )cars accounted for over 90 per cent of all 
immigrants, is much smaller than it was among l^olish Jews before the 
Hitler massacre. 

We have up to now discussed only the immigrants. Unfortunately, there 
have also been emigrajits. Some repatriation is a natural phenomenon in 
all countries of immigration. Suffice it to mention that 5 per cent of the 
Jewish Immigrants used to return to Hussia from the United States during 
Cznrist times, when pogroms were frequent in Russia, and w'hen other 
politic! difficulties were not lacking- The recent immigrant mass in Israel 
is different from the Russian emigrants. A large percentage of today^s 
Jewish immigrants have been through infernal Na^i torture, and their 
adjustment to new situations, even in the land of their ancestors, Is beset 
with greater difflculties than those experienced by any other migrants. To 
be sure, there is also a certain portion of old settlers who are w'ell estab¬ 
lished, and even possess some capital, who are leaving Israel in search of 
peace and happiness elsewhere. But even among thi^ group our tragic times 
have created such a diversity of motivation for emigration that it would be 
necessary to examine each individual case separately to find the real reasons 
for leaving the country* Generally speaking, the number of emigrants is so 
insignificant that it is not worth discussing at length* 

As nearly 700,000 Jews immigrated to Israel during these seven years, 
the emigrants amount to less than ro per cent of the total. This is not a 
high percentage of emigrants in view' of the tragic compoi^tion of the im- 
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migrant masSj and the extremely dIEcuk circumstances facing the settler 
in IsraeL At the same time it is striking that precisely In the years 1954- 
^955^—^ycars of great political tension—the number of emigrants declinci 
It Ichoks as if that element that could not manage to adjust to Israeli con¬ 
ditions^ climatic or economic, has already been skimmed off , and the number 
of emigrants will diminish still more- During the first half of 1956 fewer 
than 3,000 emigrants left the country* 
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CHAPTER 39 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF THE JEWS 
By Simon Kuxncts* 


I* Iktroductorv Analysis 
/* Disp^jfon and Comfnaniry 

The economic structure and life of any group, within a given historical 
epoch, is largely a matter of Its natural and social environment. The dis¬ 
persion of Jews among numerous societies with different historical and in* 
stitutionaJ backgrounds suggests wide differences in economic structure and 
life among the many Jewish communities A question arises whether 
there is any common repeatedly observed feature in their economic Jife. 
Are there some sodal and spiritual characteristics common among the 
various groups belonging to the world community of Jews? 

Consider the nature of the dispersion for recent years. For 1939, when 
the population of Jews perhaps at Its peak, about 16^600^000, Dr, 
j\rthur Rupptn provides estimates for over seventy-five countries^ most 
of them sovereign states^ widely dispersed and with markedly different 
historical and social backgrounds.^ In forty-two states the Jewish popula¬ 
tion was lOjOoo or more^ and m seventeen it was 1 00^000 or more. Even the 
three largest communities—each with more than 1,000,000 Jews—lived in 
countries that differed sharply in level of economic performance and in 
social and political structure: Poland, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. 

For 1954 the picture Is similar*^ Total Jewish population of the world 
was estimated to be 11,900,000. In thirty-tw^o separate states and territories 
the Jewish population was to,000 or more, In fourteen it was 100,000 or 
more, and the three largest communities, each with over 1,000,000 Jews, 
were in the United States, the U.S.S.K., and IsraeL Over a century ago 
(in 1825) dispersion w'as as wide, even though the worJd population of 
Jeis's w^ only 3,300,000 and only one country had a Jewish population of 
over 1,000^000.^ 

How do we identify these communities as Jewish?^^ (a) They possess 
a common history from original ancestry in Palestine to a chain of genera^ 

* I fun indrbttd to MIti Lilll^in Epjtein for in cfiet^kJng^ ami 

orijfinal s-iffiLan qf the chipM^r (available ffir reference In the Library of The Jewish 
Tbcolqgital Seminar}' of Amcrleaj Kew York City) and in preparing the abridged vervioiL 
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tions through the Diaspora to the present, (b) They share the same reli¬ 
gion, fto^ shared with others, and participate In a religiously colored commu^ 
nity life, (c) They have a feeling of belonging to one group, and each 
is more responsive to the fate of the others than it is to the fate of most 
other population groups, (d) Finally, they have a feebng of distinctiveness, 
often intensified by a discriminatory policy or attitude on the part of non- 
Jewish groups. 

Clearly, this list of characteristics is not csshaustivc: In the course of some 
2poo years of Jewish and world history they have led to and been accom¬ 
panied by other characteristics—demographic, social, and economic. Nor 
do they provide an infallible method for classifying individuals or groups 
as Jews, And yet some such characteristics are indispensable for identifying 
the groups that constitute Jews. Without such identification, how can w'e 
count them or study their economic life and structure? 

If belonging and distinctiveness, associated with a common history and 
religion, are the identifying characteristics, groups recognised as Jews 
necessarily exclude many descendants of the Jews of andent Israel and 
Judea and include some nondescendants. The exclusion implies that the 
group tends toward cohesion and distinctiveness even though some individ¬ 
ual members do not fully recognize or share in the feeling of belonging. In 
a sense^ the group is cohesive and distinctive because that is the w-ay we 
define It;*’’*'' w'c w^ould not find such distinctiveness and cohesion if w^e 
defined Jews as descendants of ancient Israelites. But this Is neither tautol¬ 
ogy nor circular reasoning: Jews are recognized in the real world bv either 
internally originated or externally imposed feeling of belonging to a dis¬ 
tinctive group. The definition thus corresponds broadly to the identification 
in real lifei and from it other characteristics can be deuced* It is to these, 
more directly relevant to the economic structure and life of the Jews as a 
minority group, that we now turn, 

2. Mirtorlty 

We are interested here In the economics of modern Jewry' within the 
past seventy-five years to give us the minimum perspective necessarj% For 
this purpose the most relevant characteristic of Jewish communities is thdr 
minority status. With the single exception of Israel ance Independence, 
in every country with a sovereign government or some similar mechanism 
for making independent and authoritative social decisions, the distinctive 
Jewish group constitutes much less than the majority of the total popula¬ 
tion^ 

While minority status is a familiar and obvious feature of the Jewish 
world community, some of its charaetenstlcs should be specified. A brief 
discussion Will go far to suggest and explain some common characteristics 
of the economic structure of modern Jewry^ 
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A. It need not be stressed that^ except in Israel^ the Jewish population is 
a minority within each country of residence. Indeed, even today, the over¬ 
whelming proportion of Jewish world population—10,400,000 out of ii,- 
900,000—has minority status^ and as recently as 19395 ^bls was true of ail 
world Jewry'. It follows that the economics of the Jews must be the eco¬ 
nomics of minority groups which strive for cohesion and distinctiveness 
within larger population masses. 

B. The Jewish minorities may be quite large in absolute numbers—in 

a few cases they arc larger than the lofdt population of many independent 
states. The Jewish population of the United States, estimated at 5,20O,0O0p 
is much larger than the total population of several states in Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia, and of some semindependent territories in Afriot. But, 
again with the exception of Israel, even the large Jewish communities are 
small minorities in the total populations of their countries of residence. 
In no country in 19J4 did the Jewish population constitute more than 4 
per cent of the total. The two absolutely large Jewish communities outside 
of Israel, in the United States and the U.S-S.R,, account for only 3.3 per 
cent and i.o per cent respectively of total population. The shares were 
somew^hat higher in the when the large Jewish groups in some 

smaller eastern European countries were sdU alive. But even then the high¬ 
est share, outside of Palestine and some freak political units, such as Tangier, 
was somewhat less than 10 per cent (in Poland). This small minority 
status Is significant—particularly for those few Je^sish communities that 
reached large absolute numbers and that arc, therefore, mcBt important for 
our discussion. Within the economic system of a country, a minority group 
tending toward cohesion and distinctivenc^ is likely to perform one set of 
functions if its proportion in total population is less than 10 per cent3, and 
another, if its share is as high as 20 to 30 per cent. 

C* If only because their proportions in the totals are so low, little ex¬ 
pectation is entertained, cither by Jews or by non-Jews, that Jews will ever 
become a majority, or even a large minority. Even in Israel, Jews attained a 
majority partly by setting boundaries to promote that end, partly because of 
the accidents of war and the reaction of the resident Arab population. In all 
other countries, neither the demographic patterns of natural increase among 
Jews compared mth those for non-Jews nor the prospects of addition by im¬ 
migration (even if unrestricted) suggest a rise in the share of the Jewish 
population beyond that of a small minority. In other words, the small mi* 
nority status is more or less permanent and, therefore, a matter of some im* 
portance in the long-term adjustment which the minority group is likely to 
make in the economic field. 

P; The large Jewish minorities of the past century are mostly of recent 
origin—recent in the history of the countries of residence and the history of 
the Jews. In many countries Jews have^ of course, been living since time 
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immemorial, and arCj there fore, among the oldest residents. This is tme of 
many Jewish communities as a whole, particularly where such communities 
are smaU and the countries have been too isolated and backward to attract 
Jewish immigrants. It is also true of some groups within the larger Jewish 
communities—e.g., the ancestors of some members of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity in the United States settled in this country in the seventeenth century. 
But in the fairly large Jewish communities of the recent century, the major¬ 
ity are relatively recent immigrants. In the United States, as w^ell as Canada, 
Argentina, and Braril, the bulk of Jewish immigration occurred after i S8o. 
In eastern Europe, the Jewish population mlgraEed largely at the end of 
the Middle Ages and much of the tciritorial expansion of the Jews within 
Czarist Russia occurred during the nineteenth century (out of the area of the 
original Kingdom of Poland), In the Near East many of the migrated 
after the expulsion from Spain. 

“Recent” may not seem to be an apt description of migrations at the end 
of the Middle Ages. How^ever in the present connection the term is xiscd 
to suggest that the bulk of the Jewish minorities arrived after the economy 
of the country of destination had reached the point where it was already 
almost entirely manned by the resident majorityj and where, therefore, 
the economic choices available to the recently arrived minority were limited 
by established interests* The term also indicates the chronology of these 
major Jewish migrations in the long stretch of Jewish history. While a 
full demonstration of the recent origin of Jewish minorities would require 
detailed documentation and discussionj the well-known facts of history 
speak dearly for it* 

TA^ Ecofwmics of ^ Stn^U MinorUy 

Economic and scKial life has a logic of its own, even if it is not as simple, 
or as hard and fast, as that of the physical world. The characteristics of a 
permanent small minority of relatively recent origin that strives toward 
cohesion in and of themselves imply consequences for its economic struc¬ 
ture, dynamics and life. 

A. The economic structure of a small, cohesive minority is likely to differ 
substantially from that of the majority, and hence from that of a country’s 
total population. The validity of this sratement can be perceived if we ask 
the inverse; How likely is a small minorit)' to reproduce, with fair similar- 
itYf the full range of the economic structure of the total population? The 
case is prima faae against it, if only because the minority can hardly attain 
the diversity of the much larger total. But it is particularly unlikely ho 
esuse we assurnc the minority’s desire for cohesion^ In economic relations, 
this desire is naturally translated into a desire for proximity and dose links 
at many levels. The minority, rather than be dispersedj tends to be com 
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pentrated in selected indu^trieSj selected occupations, and selected classes of 
economic status. 

If this consequence U an indispensable condition of a minority's survival 
as a cohesive unit, much of the popular discussion about lack of “normality” 
loses point. If the economic structure of a country's total population is 
“normal,” then, almost by definition, the economic structure of a small and 
permanent minority must be abnormal. Otherwise the minority w^ill not 
long survive as a distinctive group. It would perhaps be more appropriate 
to describe the narrower range of industry^, occupation, and status distrihu’ 
tions as normal for distinctive small minorities, and an economic structure 
similar to that of the total population as abnormaL 

B. The statements under A, above, apply to any minority, even one whose 
members can be linked to ancestors resident in the country early in its his¬ 
tory, But jf a minority is of recent origin, its economic structure is more 
likely to be concentrated in some sectors. As some sectors will be fully 
manned by the time the minority enters the country, the range of eco¬ 
nomic opportunities open to it will necessarily be limited^ and even within 
this range, sc lection will be limited further by the specific heritage of the 
minority. 

But Aow would the economic structure of the minority differ from that 
of the total population? The immigrating minority would presumably 
move into industries that arc grow'ing rapidly at the time and where oppor¬ 
tunities exist. Such a choice would probably be acceptable to the resident 
population, whereas competition by an immigrant group in an established 
industry' might meet with objections from the resident majority, which 
could take the extreme form of legal exclusion. 

However, within the growing sectors, opportunities open to the immi¬ 
grating minority would be at a low economic level, for the latter depends in 
large part upon the equipment that the minority possesses. And its capital 
funds or special skills would probably be meager, for mass migration 
usually follows from the loss of economic position Ln the country of origin. 

C. There is, however, another group of factors—the heritage of the im¬ 
migrating minority. Here the point that recent origin means recent in 
the long history of the minority itself bears with particular force* The 
immigrating minority is conditioned both by its heritage and by the possi¬ 
bility of continued contact with its place of origin and w'ith other kindred 
groups* 

These factors affect the choices that determine the initial economic struc¬ 
ture—within the range set by the existing opportunities m the country^ of 
arrivai. This range is not necessarily ffxed: there is alwaj^ the probability of 
the minority previously unperccived opportunities. But either in 

following already marked out directions or in creating new occupations and 
industries^ the minority is affected by its history. 
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Dp What of the d)Tiam]cs of the economic structures of small minorities of 
recent origin? The r^ge of industrialj occupationalj and *>tatus choices 
within which a minority is likely to grow is signifiontly narrower than 
the range open to a country's total population^ Economic growth is accom¬ 
panied by major shifts in industrial structure, in the relative importance of 
various occupations^ in the proportionate numbers of various economie 
classes* For total population these secular changes cover the full range of 
Industries, of occupations, and of socioeconomic groups- The distinctive 
economic structure of a minority of recent origin is concentrated in some 
sectors and this, in and of itself, limits the range of structural diang^ 
that can occur in the process of growth. For example, if the initial economic 
structure of the minority emphasizes trade and consumer goods manufac¬ 
tures, and underemphasizes agriculture, heavy industry, and professional 
pursuits, a shift toward agriculture is certainly not likely—if it is a laggard 
Industry in the countrj^V economic growth* And if the growth of trade and 
light industry for the minority is substantial, reflecting in part the rapid 
growth of these sectors in the economy at large, the stock of human re¬ 
sources within the minority may not be enough to take advantage also of 
opportunities in other pursuits. Thus both the initial choices and the per¬ 
manently small relative size of the minority limit structural shifts, 

E. This limited range of structural growth of a minority may be re¬ 
inforced by another consideration* A small group with permanent minority 
status may fear possible discrimination, even if there is no legal limitation. 
If some sectors were originally underrepresented by a minority because of 
resistance to its entry, even with a rise in its economic status and with in¬ 
creasing numbers, the minority may shun those sectors* In other words, the 
limited range of structural growth may also be due to the recognition of the 
ferman^ncy of minority status and to the fear that discrimination will re¬ 
main too real to warrant attempts at entry. 

F* The narrow industrial-occupational range of a small minority, com¬ 
bined wth growth in its numbers, may result in its numerical dominance 
of some sectors of a country's economy, which may appear to be a capture 
of whole industries* This may in fact be true: concentration in certain in¬ 
dustries and pursuits, conditioned originally by limited opportunities and 
the distinctive heritage associated with recent entry, must, If suflicient 
growth m numbers is attained, result in dominance within these Industries 
and pursuits* This result can be avoided either by greater dispersion or by 
constancy or decline of numbers. The former is inconristent with the desire 
of a minority to remain a distinct cohesive groups the latter mesins demo¬ 
graphic distortion or refusal to migrate, despite compelling pressure at 
points of origin and economic and social attractions m the countries of 
destination. 

G. The economic rise of a minority may be significantly larger than that 
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of the total population. This expectation applies to periods of growth of a 
recent minority—until some time after immigtation slackens—and to coun¬ 
tries with economic freedom. 

First, since the minority Is naturally directed to sectors with greater 
growth potentials, its rate of economic grovelh should be greater than that 
of total population. Second, since the immigrant minority tends to occupy 
the lojvcr rungs of the economic ladder within these sectors, it has a greater 
opportunity to rise; especially if, because of a long history of adjustments, 
it possesses equipment which it can use to advantage. Third, an immigrant 
group is generally more rootless than the resident majority, and can move 
more freely m adjusting to changing economic opportunities. This last 
observation is particularly the case of countries where the pace of economic 
growth is moderatci but is true even of rapidly growing countries, if the 
minority can adapt itself readily to economic change. 

However, once the small minority is established and the immediate ef- 
fects of recent immigration wear off, these factors no longer operate to pro¬ 
duce a greater rise in per otpita income* Nor would the hypothesis hold 
for countries where severe economic and political restraints are put upon 
a minority, c.g., Czarist Russia. Under such conditions, found for other 
minorities in other countries, the pressure exercised by the hostile govern¬ 
ment may counteract the factors noted above and, In fact, depress the rate 
of economic growth of the minority to levels below those for the majority* 

H* The alternatives suggested above for the rise in per capita income of 
a minority compared with that of the majority carry different implications 
for trends in the distribution of income within the minority* If members 
of the minority may be assumed to rise on the economic scale, after arrival 
in the country of residence, at higher rates than the popul.ation at large, 
within that minority the older residents will be above the new arrivals on 
the economic scale* Furthermore, these ^anomic inequalities will persist, 
often accompanied by cultural and other differences, as long as there are 
large proportional addiLions to the minority by continuous immigration. 

If these additions cease or are reduced, as they usually are in the course of 
time, the rise in economic levels affects increasing proportions of the minor¬ 
ity and may be expected to be relatively greater among the recent arrivals. 
One would, therefore, expect a reduction in the relaiiv^ economic and 
income differentials within the minority—a greater lifting at the lower levels 
than at the already high levels. This process of decreasing economic in¬ 
equality would presumably be accompanied by increasing cultural Tiomo- 
geneity as the period of residence lengthens and the minority increasingly 
absorbs common elements of the culture of the country'. 

In an established minority no such reduction in income inequality can be 
expected (unless it is part and parcel of a leveling proces in the country 
at large). And if political and other conditions axe oppressive and restric- 
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tivcj inequality in the distHbutian of income and social and cultural differ* 
entiation within the minority may even increase, for such restrictions never 
affect all individuals equally, and they rarely completely bar the economic 
and social rise of some limited group. The result may be a widening con¬ 
trast between the high economic and social position of a small group and 
the depressed levels of the broad masses of the minority. 

II. Economic CitaiucTEnisTics of Jews 

The comments in Section 1 apply to the economics of all minorities that 
are small, permanent, and recent. Many such minorities can be found—in 
the current and more distant past, on almost all continents, and of quite 
diverse origin. Italians in Brazil, Indians In some countries in Africa, and 
Chinese in many countries of Southeast Asia easily come to mind; and the 
economic structures and evolution of all would, 1 believe, differ from those 
of the majorities in their host countries along the lines suggested above. 
The economics of Jews is thus one case of many with similar characteristics. 
Unfortunately no general study of the economics of minorities is available, 
and no comprisons can be made. 

Of the spcific economic characteristics of the Jews, we attempt to prer- 
vidc information about their industrial and occupational structure and gen¬ 
eral economic position. Fortunately, much useful compilation, sifting, and 
synthesis have already been done by many in the field, notably by Jacob 
Lestschinsky, to whom students of the demography and economics of Jews 
owe a great debt.®* 

Comprehensive coverage Is not attempted here. With the wide disper¬ 
sion of Jews, it would require inclusion of many countries for which even 
elementary statistical information for total population is lacking. Nor is 
it necessary to be comprehensive, for many Jewish communities account for 
only insignificant proportions of world Jewry. Furthermore, the distinctive 
characteristics of the economics of Jews arc found with such conspicuous 
regularity in the countries for which data arc available that the likelihood 
of their being general is quite high. Wc arc, therefore, limiting the tables 
to the easily avaibble data, which cover the largest Jewish communities and 
account for a high proportion of World Jewry. However, in this section 
we omit all reference to Palestine and Israel because that area is unique. 

Finally, we limit the presentation in Section II to one or two years be¬ 
fore World War 11 —cither in the 1920’s or the 1930’s, going back only 
if recent data are lacking. The purpose is to summarize the characteristics 
of the economic structure when world Jewry was at its peak and before 
the catastrophe that accompanied World War 11. It is essentially a cross- 
section analysis, with no discussion of the patterns of growth. The latter 
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will be attempted in Section 111 for three major Jewish cornmunltics in 
Russia and East Europe, America, and Palestine and Israel. 

f, Lsck of Psrtkffaiion in Agrimlture 

In the twelve countries covered here, the proportion of Jews engaged in 
agriculture is far lower than that of non-Jews or of total population (Table 
l). The universality of this characteristic is scarcely to be douhted." 

As Jews are a small tninority, a lower than country'-wide ratio of them 
engaged in agriculture means a minuscule fraction of the total agricultural 
population. Thus in Poland, Jews accounted for 0.6 per cent of all gainfully 
occupied persons engaged in agriculture; in the U.S.S,R. and the United 
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States this fraction is below OA and 0.5 per cent respectively. 

The reasons for this slight participation in agriculture are numerous, and 
most of them are familiar. Perhaps the major long-standing factors arc 
political and legal limitations, which have prevailed for centuries and date 
back to times when land ownership and use, the bases of political power, 
were not accorded to minorities with a religion and historical roots so 
different from those of the maJoriEy* Under such conditions the Jews could 
hardly acquire experience in agricultural operations, and consequently they 
had no such skills to carry from one country to another, as other minorities 
often had. In the past century, when agriculture was open to the Jcw"s, it 
was no longer a promising industry. Indeed, agriculture is one of the oldest 
industries—although not without great growth potential in some countries. 
Other less important factors can be adduced, but one that be claimed 

IS the territorial dispersiveness of agriculture: some minorities have de¬ 
voted themselves to agriculture and yet maintained cohesiveness (e.g., the 
Amish in this country), even though many of their younger generations 
have vanished among the urban population. 

There Is no obvious relation between the share of agriculture among Jews 
and either the share of agriculture among non-Jews or the share of Jews in 
the total population. The two largest shares of agriculture among Jews 
are in Czechoslovakia (largely Girpatho-Ruthenia) and Argentina: in both 
countries the share of agriculture among non-Jews is relatively low. The 
smallest shares of agriculture among Jews arc in Bulgaria and Latvia, but 
in both the shares among non-Jews (or total population) are among the 
highest^ and India could be added to this group* Countries with fairly 
high proportions of Jews to total populations, c*g*, Latvia and Hungaryg 
have relati^ ely low proportions of Jews in agriculture j and countries with 
low proportions of Jews to total population, e.g., Czechoslovakia, Argentina, 
and the U*S.S.U., have higher proportions of Jews in agriculture than other 
countries. 

If we may assume that the proportions of Jews In agriculture are quite 
low, the following implication can be suggested* In the underdeveloped 
countries that operate at relatively low* economic levels, the proportion of 
total population in agriculture is usually quite high, from 50 to 70 per cent j 
in more advanced economics it is quite low, 20 per cent or less. Hence the 
urban population is correspondingly low in the underdeveloped and high 
in the advanced countries. The Jewish minority may constitute a substantial 
fraction of an underdeveloped countrj’^s small urban population j but it 
be more than a small minority of the urban population of an indus^ 
trialized country. ThereforCj the Jews are likely to exercise more important 
economic functions in an underdeveloped than in an industrialized country. 
Correlatively, any cleavage and friction between the urban and rural sectors 
may have a bearing upon the Jewish minority in underdeveloped countries 
different from that in more industrial tied countries. 
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Indusinsl Dis^riifu^hft of Non^gricuUural 

In Table 2 we compare, for ten countries, the distribution among major 
industrial sectors of Jews engaged in nonagricultura! pursuits with those 
for non-JeAvs or for toial population. As column 2 show$j almost the entire 
Jewish working population, but much smaller fractions of the non-Jewish 
or total working population, are engaged in nonagricultural pursuits: e.g,, 
in Poland, Jews engaged in industry' amount to 47 per cent of nonagricul- 
tural workers and to about 45 per cent of all Jewish workers^ but non-Jews 
engaged in industry amount to 54 per cent of nonagricultural workers and 
to only about 25 per cent of all non-Jewish workers- 

In all countries but Poland and the U,S,S,R, the largest sector in the 
industrial structure of the Jewish gainfully occupied population is trade 
and finance. In all countries without exception its share among is far 
greater than its share among the non-Jewish or total nonagricultural gain¬ 
fully occupied population. 

The next important sectors arc industry and handicrafts and the much 
smaller public services and the professions. There is some diversity in the 
relation of the shares of these sectors among Jews to those among non-Jews, 
In all countries except Canada the share of industry and handicrafts is lower 
among Jew^ than among the non-Jews, In three countries, the U.S-S.R,, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia, the share of public service and professions is 
higher among Jews than among non-Jews^ in one, the United States, It is 
about the same; in others it is lower. However, for the distribution of the 
ioUl working population rather than nonagricultural, in all countries except 
Czechoslovakia, the United States, and Germany, the share of industry 
and handicrafts is higher among Jews than among non^Jews* The same is 
true of the share of the public services and professions sector, with four 
exceptions (Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Canada). 

The shares of transportacion and communication and domestic and per- 
sonal services are distinctly lower among the Jewish nonagricultijral work- 
ing population than among the nomjewish or total. In many cases these 
dllFerences are so striking that, even on the basis of total working popula¬ 
tion, the shares of these sectors are lower. In other words, despite their 
greater urbanization, lower proportions of Jews than of non-Jews are 
engaged in transportation and communication in all countries except Poland 
and the U-S.S.R., and the same is true for domestic and personal services in 
all countries for which this sector is shown separately^ 

The reasons for this distinctive structure for Jews are not far to seek, and 
will become apparent below when we observe some of the details. In gen¬ 
eral, trade and finance accounts for such large proportions of the non¬ 
agricultural Jewish populadon because small entrepreneurship is feasible^ 
because heavy capita] investment, either in com mod ides or In personal train- 
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ing, is not required; and because the conditions under which Jewish minor¬ 
ities have operated for centuries, and which resulted in some ties among 
them, favored both the acquisttion of skilJs and formation of usefuJ links 
for the pursuit of trade and finance. Industry and handicraftSi second in 
relative importance among the Jct^'b, attains its significance for primarily the 
same reasons. Here again, small-scale activity is possible, requiring neither 
heavy capital investment, nor dependence upon government monopolies or 
large corporations, nor as much reliance upon personal relations between 
the producer and the consumer as is involved In many profess!ons+ Finally, 
the share of the public services and professions sector is a reflection of eco¬ 
nomic growth because its status is high and can be reached only after sizable 
investment in personal training* It is not an accident that this share is far 
lower than those of trade and industry; nor that it is usually lower in under¬ 
developed than in developed countries, or lower in developed countries 
where the Jewish minorities are of more recent origin^ 

The rather low shares of transportation and communication and domestic 
and personal services arc not difficult to explain. As the former is dominated 
by large corporations or government, the Jewish minority may be dls- 
criminated against cither legally or tacitly but still effectively* In the do¬ 
mestic and personal services, the demand for more lucrative tj^pes of activity 
depends not so much upon purely economic, objective criteria as upon social 
and other conventions that a minority, at a low social level, is not equipped 
to meet. Other important factors here are the low economic levels {of 
domestic service, in particular) and the separation from one^s community^ 
which make the pursuit unpalatable for a member of the minority, 

3. Sp^cializaiion wkAift Traelff and Finan^^ 

The distinctive economic structure of the Jews becomes clearer when 
we examine the components within the trade, industry^, and public and pro¬ 
fessions sectors. The shares of various industries in the total Jewish popula¬ 
tion gainfully occupied (induding or excluding those in agriculture) will 
show which branches within a major sector employ substantial proportions 
of the total jew'ish population* The proportions that Jews are of the total 
gainfully occupied in any industry will show those In which the Jews play 
a muajor role*® 

For the breakdown within the trade sector, wc have only illustrative data, 
but they arc quite suggestive and warrant discussion." 

A. Within trade and finance, commodity trade is by far the most im¬ 
portant branch—certainly when measured by numbers engaged. In Poland 
in 19:11, the total number of Jews in trade and finance wa$ 342,600, about 
35 per cent of all Jew^s gainfully occupied and dose to 40 per cent of Jc^s^s 
gainfully occupied outside of agriculture* But commodity trade accounted 
for 288,700 and other tj-pcs of trade (mostly brokeragej etc.) for another 
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!4,8oo. In Rumania in 1913, of the total of 33^ Jews in trade and 
finance, only i,iOO were engaged in banting, insurance, and money ex- 
change^ only 3,J00 were engaged in restaurants and cafes; and the balance 
of over 38,000 were in commodity trade. In Germany in 1907, of some 
145,600 Jews in trade, etc., over 115,000 were in commodity trade. 

B. There is further speciali^atioii among Jews within commodity trade. 
Some relevant data are availabie. In Rumania in 19131 some 20,000 
Jews gainfully occupied in commodity trade and distributed by branches, 
over 17,000 were in four branches-^textiles j groceriesj wholesale cattle, 
grain, fish, and vegetables; and retail fruit and vegetables. In New York 
City in 1937, of the 164,000 Jewish gainful workers m retail trade, food 
stores and the apparel g;roup (two of the ten branches distinguished) ac¬ 
counted for 107,000. 

C. Because of this distinctive structure, the proportion of Jews to the 
total engaged in some trade industries is high enough to suggest “domi- 

nance,” ■ t j * tu 

Three aspects of specialization lead to this numerical dominance. The 

first is the large proportion of Jews in the broad trade and finance sector. 
If 50 per cent of all Jews are engaged in trade, if 20 per cent of all gain¬ 
fully occupied are engaged in trade, and if 10 per cent of the total working 
force are Jews, then the proportion of Jew-s among all engaged in trade is 
25 per cent, i.e. (50 per cent of lO per cent), related to 20 per cent. The 
second is the concentration of Jews in certain branches of trade. Thus, if of 
the Jews in trade amd finance, 80 per cent are in retail grocery trade (to use 
an extreme example), and if the retail grocery trade accounts for 5 per cent 
of the total gainfully occupied, then the proportion of Jews among all 
gainfully occupied in the retail grocery trade Is 80 per cent, i,c, (80 per cent 
of SO per cent of 10 per cent), relat^ to j per cent, and they are “domi¬ 
nant” in that field. The third aspect is the regional concentration of Jew. 
Within any country, there are distinctive regions or urban communities 
where the Jews arc heavily concentrated and where, therefore, their shares 
in certain sectors and branches may be far above the average for the country 
as a whole. 

There is abundant evidence on this point, of which one example should 
suffice. In the United States in i 937 , J«^ws were 3.7 per cent of total popu¬ 
lation; in New York City, they were 28 per cent. In the United States in 
that year, 9 per cent of the total gainfully occupied in trade were Jews; in 
New York City, over 41 per cent were Jewfs. Specialization within trade 
could readily account for a proportion of Jews in the food stores group of 
over 58 per cent and in the retail apparel group of 80 per cent. 

D, Tentatively, it can be suggested that dominant proportions of Jews 
might be found in finished consumer goods trade in the larger cities. On the 
other hand, in producer goods branches the proportion of Jews to the total 
engaged would be low.^ 
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In New York City in 1937, where Jewish gainful workers were over 50 
per cent of the total in food stores, apparel^ household furnishings and 
furniture, and drug stores, they were only 12*+ per cent in the automotive 
group. In Rumania in 1913, where the proportion of Jews to the total was 
highest in furniture and household furnishings, jewelry, textiles, and 
leather, it was low (but not lowest) in Iron, wom, and chemical products. 
In Riga, Latvia, in 1924, where 35*^1 ptir ^^nt of all retail stores were in 
Jewish handsj over 60 per cent of Ehc leather goods, jewelry, notions, to¬ 
bacco, clothing and shoes^ and linen and wool textiles stores were Jewish. 

4- Specialization wt/im the Indusiry 

In all countries In our sample, industry includes mining, manufacturings 
and construction j and also, in some, the nontranspoitatjon utilities—water 
supply, eketricEty, gas. However, the latter branch is small in terms of 
number engaged and its occasional inclusion does not affect comparability 
significantly. In Table 3 mining, chemicals, and the nontransportation util- 
Sties (when given) were put into the residual, *^other” subgroup. But the 
detail is sufficient to indicate the specialisation of Jews within industry^ 

A. The most important branch of the industry sector is clothing (includ¬ 
ing in some countries the much smaller cleaning industry). It employs from 
about 30 to over 50 per cent of all Jews engaged in industry. In contrast, the 
proportion of non-jell's in the clothing industry ranges from below 10 to 
somewhat over 20 per cent. Scattered information suggests that this over- 
representation of Jews is likely to be true of other countries, including the 
United States and Canada. 

B. The next largest branch is the food industry (including dnnks and 
tobacco), the proportion ranging from about 8 to about 20 per cent* In 
every country in our sample, except Rumania, its share among Jews is 
larger than among non-Jews^ 

C. The two other branches of industry whose shares among Jews appear 
to be larger than among non-Jews are leather (including furs) and printing 
and paper^ These are largely finished consumer goods industries (shoes, 
fur articles, books, etc.). However,^ they account for relatively minor frac¬ 
tions of gainfully occupied within industry^ whether among Jews or among 
non-Jews. 

D. The shares of textiles, metals, construction, and "other” among Jews 
engaged in industry are significantly below the shares among non-Jews (or 
total population). Although the shares of the metal industries among Jews 
reflect the concentration in the jewelry and precious metal branches, they 
are on the whole only about half of those among non-Jews. 

E. The relatively low shares of the textile branch among Jews are in 
sharp contrast to the higher shares of the related clothing industries. How- 
cv'cr, textiles are large-scde, factory^jrganized industries and in many 
coumtries Jews do not have easy access to them. Consequently, they tend to 
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concentrate in hand trades and small-scale enterprises, with a strong leaning 
toward individual entrepreneurship. . . . , 

F. With concentration of Jews in one or two branches within industry, 
and lack of concentration among non*Jews, the distribution of the former 
among the several branches is necessarily more ^^unequaL” In other wo™, 
the Jewish minority does not have as “balanced” an industrial distribution 

as the non-Jewish majority. , * j* 

G. It follows that the proportion of Jews among the total occupied in 
some branches of industry is far greater than the proportion of Jews in 
industry as a whole. But even In clothing, the most “overrepresented 
branch, Jews are well below the majority of the total engaged. However, 
it may be that in some narrow divisions of the clothing industry and ui 
some within metals (jewelry, etc.) Jews are the preponderant majority of 
the total occupied. 

5. Spedalizitiiott vsHhin Public Service and Profesiiotts Sector 

This sertor accounts for moderate proportions of the gainfully occupied, 
but it is of special interest because of its relative importance to society and 
the high level of skill required in some branches. Unfortunately qualitative 
variations within the sertor are wide and meaningful, and comparable 
Statistics are rare. Even if we exclude military serrices, wc are left with a 
variety of skill and economic productivity, ranging from routine clerical 
jobs to activities of highly trained personnel. The data arc at best only 
suggestive, and Table 4 k limited to a few cases that reveal a range of 

extremes. . 

A. The proportion of Jews engaged in public service is likely to te quite 

low in many countries because of legal restrictions, e.g., in Russia in 1897 
and Poland in 1931. But even if no legal limitations exist, the proportion 
is lower among Jews than among non-Jews, e,g., in Gem^y in 1907. So 
long as there is some discrimination and the Jewish minority is reluctant to 
trust its economic future to the conditions of government service, its share is 
likely to be moderate and lower than for the majority, 

B. These limitations extend into education and culture and the health 
services. Yet both loom large among the total body of Jews attached to the 
sertor because, despite restrictions, Jews can find employment opportunities 
in these fields. Specialization may be a factor. If government hospitals and 
public health offices are restricted, there is a concentration of Jews in private 

health services. , 

C. The data given in Table 4 exclude professionally trained persons 

attached to other industries (engineers, chemists, etc.), and limitation to 
four professional groups is a amplification. If the distribution were more 
complete and detailed, the specialization of Jc^ would be more apparent. 

D. There is some semblance of a pattern in the structure of the pro- 
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fessions themselves (excluding govcruincitt service) a^ociated with the 
®^onc»®ic phase of development of a country, and in its effects on the 
specialization of Jews. It is perhaps not an accident that the proportion of 
the religious branch is largest in Russia in 1897, distinctly lower in Poland 
in 1931, and very much lower in Germany in 1907. The high ratio in Russia 
is due to a large service element connected with sj’nagogues, burial places, 
and religious schools. By contrast, in Germany because of secularization 
and the higher professional standards of increasing numbers of Jews, the 
percentage in the religious branch is low—among both Jews and non-Jews, 
Smilar shifts in the relative importance of education and culture and of the 
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health services also occur, the former falling and the latter rising with the 
rise in the economic level of the country in general and of the Je^ m p!^- 
tictibr. More detailed data would probably reveal corollary shifts withm 
education from predominance of elementary education, perhaps large y 
religious, to a greater proportion at the higher levels of education and to 

broader cultural pursuits. ■ j i 

E. Because of differentiation within the professional categories and be¬ 
cause of specialization, Jews are dominant in some catcgorl^. In Poland in 
1931, Jews accounted for 18.8 per cent of the health services, but for 
per cent of private physicians. In Hungary in 1920, the proportion of Jews 
in legal service was 27.5 per cent, but their proportion among lawyers was 
50.6 per cent. These examples for single professions with a specific employ¬ 
ment Status could easily be multiplied. 

6 , Disirihuiioft hy Emfloyimni Status 

We have already referred to a trend among Jews toward independent 
economic activity and away from employee status within large-scale enter¬ 
prises, This economic characteristic can be substantiated by evidence on their 
distribution among employers or self-employed (such as artisans, inde¬ 
pendent professionals, etc,), white-collar or salaried employees, and manual 

workers. , , - j 

Tabic 5 presents the data for the total body of gainfully occupied outside 
of agriculture, Jews and non-Jews, in six countries.® The conclusions arc 
unmistakable. Generally, the proportion among Jews of employers or self- 
employed is high, ranging from over a third to close to two-thirds of all 
gainfully occupied outside of agriculture. And, more important, the pro¬ 
portions are Invariably much higher than those for the non-Jewish majority. 
The contrast in Poland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia is particularly 

striking, , . , 11 , L 

The share of salaried workers among the Jews is ^ smaller than that 

of “independents,” and sometimes smaller and sometimes larger than the 
share for non-Jews. In Germany, Hungaty, and Czechoslovakia, the share 
among Jews is larger than that among non-Jewsj in (he U.S.S.R. and 
Rumania, they are about the same; in Poland, the share among the Jews is 
distinctly smaller. The share of salaried workers must be affected by com¬ 
plexes of factors that differ materially from country to country, and prob* 
ably from time to time; and no general characteristic of with respect 
to this share can be distinguished. However, as the proportion of working 
population outside of agriculture is much higher among Jews than among 
non-Jews, and as there are few salaried employees in apiculture, the prtv 
portions of salaried employees n^y, in terras of population, including agri¬ 
culture, be higher among Jews. 

The share of manual workers is far lower among the Jews th^ among 
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the non-Jcwi$h majority. This must follow, for ^^mdependents” claim a 
much larger share among the jew^ and the share of salaried employees does 
not differ equally in the opposite direction. But the disparity in the share 
of manual workers is significant. In Germany and Czechoslovakia, where 
the ratio of Jews to gainfully occupied population outside of agriculture is 
particularly low, the share of manual workers among Jews is also lowj and 
correspondingly, the difference between it and the share among the non- 
Jews is particularly high. 

This comment suggests an aspect of employment status that is not ew- 
dent in Tabic 5. In nonagricultural industries the demand for various types 
of labor differs. Thus trade and finance require few manual workers, 
whereas some branches of industry require many. Because the economic 
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structure of Jews is noted for greater conoentnitlon in trtde and m the con¬ 
sumer goods industries, this specialization may, m itself, make for higher 
shares of "independents’' and salaried employees and lower shares ot 

manu^ workers* , , , , i- ■ 

Generally, within trade, within industry, within the public services and 

professions sector, separately, and for every country the f^ 
among the total of all employers and '[’dependents is higher ^ 
of Jels among the total of all engaged (Table 6). Agmn in^nably, 
for Rumania, where the numbers in public service and the professions are 
quite small, the share of Jews among all manual workers is lower than the 
share of Jews among the total gainfully occupied. In other words, the 
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higher shar&s among Jews of employers ajtd independents and the lower 
shares of manual workers are found for all three major sectors. 

7 - Implications 

For a clear picture of the economic structure of the Jews, the data are 
woefully inadequate. In many countries, the bask country-vif^idc statistics 
do not distinguish Jew^s. In others, the data are limited to the kind asso¬ 
ciated with population censuses^ This type of in formation covers the occu- 
pational and industrial attachment, but it tells us little about other Im^ 
portant aspects of economic structure and life—si^c and distribution of 
w^Ith, size and distribution of income, earnings and savings patterns of 
minorities and majorities, and the like. No such information is available, 
barring some exceptional cases (e.g., the religious tax returns in Germany, 
w^hich are of doubtful value even for the small group covered, let alone for 
the study of the economics of world Jewry ), and none is likely to be col¬ 
lected m the future, except for the Jewish majority in Israel. 

If one then what the distinctive economic structure of Jews with 
respect to their industrial, occupational, and employment status means for 
their over-ail economic performance, no unequivocal answ^er can be given. 
But some implications can be explored, and wc conclude this section by 
commenting briefly on three general aspects of the economic characteriseics 
of Jews that have been discussed so far: (A) the concentration of Jews in 
urban cornmunities; (B) the implications for the general level and distri¬ 
bution of Income among Jews, compared with those of the majoriEy^ (C) 
the meaning of dominance*^ by Jews of selected Industries, 

A. That Jews are largely city dwellers is a common and familiar fact. 
But the extent to which Jews have concentrated in the larger urban com¬ 
munities, and the links between this process and ^^specialization ” are not 
generally realized. 

The evidence on urbanization, important for the question of the level of 
income and to some extent even of its size distribution, can be presented bv 
two brief citations. Both are from a paper by Dr. Lestschinsky published in 
1930, and the data refer to the early or middle 1920^3^ 


In the whole world there are nineteen cities, each with over 1,000,000 

mnabiunts. Five o| these—two m China, Uvo in Japan, and one in India_ 

are onutteJ from the analysis because there are almost no Jews in the respec¬ 
tive cotintries. We arc left whh fourteen great, million-population, cliks in 
Europe and die Americas. These largest centers of the eivilked world were 
inhabited in 1925 by about 38,000,000 people; among them about 3,500,000 
or 9.2 per cent were Jews, whereas the proportfon of Jews in the total popula¬ 
tion of Lurope and the Americas was about 2 per cent, Europe and the 
are inhabited presently by about 665,000,000 persons. Hence, the 
38,000,000 inhabitants of the great cities form about 5.7 pgr cent of the total 
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population. On these ireat continents there lived some 13,700,000 Jews, of 
whom 25.4 per cent were settled in the great cities, while the corresponding 
percentage for non*Jews was less than 4 o small^ (So cent). _ 

we calculate the proportion of Jews living in these great cities to the total ot 
Jew's in the whole world, the resulting share is 33 per cent. 

The concentration in giant cities may have Increased after the mid-1920’s, 
as there is a strong tendency in this direction in the United States and the 
relative weight of United States Jcwr>' has increased appreciably. No elab¬ 
orate proof is needed to conclude that a high proportion of Jews lives m 
metropolitan areas w'ith mviltimillion total population, ^ 

Moreover, the Jewish population is concentrated in large Jewish com¬ 
munities. In the same paper, Dr. Lestschinsky shows that of total world 
Jewry (at that time close to 15,000,000), well over a third lived in thirty- 
four Jewish communities, e.ach of which comprised 50,000 or more. And 
over half (55.3 per cent) were estimated to Jive in Jewish communities ot 

Like many other links within complex social problems, the relation be¬ 
tween the distinctive economic structure of the Jews and their concentra¬ 
tion in large cities runs both waj s. It is impossible to say whether Jews are 
impelled to large cities because only there can they practice the economic 
pursuits in which they specialize; whether they concentrate on the latter 
because they wish to live in large cities; or whether the economic structure 
and high degree of urbanization are a joint product of some common forces. 
Perhaps it is not as important to know the cause as to recognize the close 
association between these two aspects of Jewish life. If community of fcclmg 
and cohesion impel Jews to live in groups of a minimum size and if thev 
concentrate in certain branches of trade, consumer goods industries, and 
independent professions, this minimum group so engaged reside in 

fairly sizable urban communities. No community (except an artificially set 
up capital cit>) can sustain more than a small proportion of its members 
in highly specialized pursuits. The usual proviso holds, of course, that no 
legal restraints exist and that desires and strivings can be given relatively 
frw: rein. (There are also other noneconomic causes, e.g., the greater ano¬ 
nymity and tolerance of large cities compared with small, but we arc con¬ 
cerned here with economic arguments.) 

Concentration in large cities, however, affects the economic structure of 
the Jews. The younger generations will be born in, and immigration will 
tend to gravitate to, these urban centers. The effect on the younger genera¬ 
tion is particularly important. Its horizon and outlook will be influenced by 
its environment, and those born in largo cities will tend to remain within 
the range of economic and social opportunities offered by them. 1 hose born 
in smaller cities, with their drive toward pursuits at economic levels higher 
than those of their parents, may enter the more specialized trade or pro- 
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fcssionExI pursuits, and thus further the movcpncnt to the large urban centers, 

B. Sinect in general, per capita incomes of urban groups arc higher than 
those of rural groups—and there is some tendency to gradation by size of 
city—the average income of Jcivs should be higher than the country-\^^de 
average. 

But this difFerential is only one of many forces that determine the level 
of income among Jews. Unfortunately^ in considering these additional de- 
terminanEs, wc get little help from the findings concerning the economEc 
structure by industry, occupation, employment status, or urbanization, If 
only because they may have different meanings in terms of income yields, 
partiojlarly for a small minonty. For cstample, let us assunte that per 
capita income in trade is 20 per cent higher than country-wide per capita 
income and that Jew’s account for 50 per cent of the gainfully occupied in 
trade. Can we assume that the per capita income of Jcw$ engaged in trade 
is 20 per cent higher than the country^-svlde level? Definitely not, because 
we also can assume that Jews are likely to be concentrated in some branches 
of trade or that they are preponderant I y owners of small csEablishmcnts. 1 e 
is conceivable that the per capita incon\e of Jeivs in trade is 40 per cent 
above, and that of non-Jews equals, the countrV'Wide average 5 or con¬ 
versely, that the former is equal to^ and the latter is 40 per cent above, the 
country^-wide average. There is no way of passing from the industrial and 
employment status of Jews to the relation between their income and that 
of the rest of the population, unless we know the specific levels in all 
branches in which Jews are close to lOO per cent of total occupied and these 
branches employ close to lOO per cent of the Jewish population. No such 
data arc available and no such conditions exist In any country with a 
sizable proportion of world Jewry. 

This argument also bears upon any inference from the greater urbani¬ 
zation of Jews^ Granted that the per capita income of urban population is 
higher than thaE of rural, yet in no country' do Jews even approach 100 
per cent of urban populaEion; they constitute a much smaller fraction—no 
matter how narrowly we define urban. Hence it is possible for total urban 
population Eo have a per capita income above the country^-wide, while Jews 
in cities have an income still higher or appreciably lower. And the per 
capita income of Jews i$ likely to be difFcrent if only because their economic 
structure Is specific and different. 

We can, therefore, only speculate about the income (and wealth) position 
of the Jewish minorities. These speculations, useful only for channeling 
further exploration, may be summarized as follows: 

First, per capita income of the Jewish minority can he higher than that 
of the majority if legal limiiaEions upon the economic activity of Jew^s are 
relatively minor and the proportion of recent Jewish immigrants is reb- 
dv'ely moderate^ Under such conditions, the skills and specialization of 
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Jews in the pursuit of trade, industry, and the professions^ concentrated in 
the larger cities, may well produce a per capita income above the countr)"- 
wide average. If this situation prevails for some time, the well-known 
middle-class virtues of the Jews can produce a level of w'ealth-holding that 
is also above average. 

The underlying assumption that the shaxes of agriculture producers and 
of wage earners, both relatively low per capita income groups, are appre¬ 
ciably higher among the majorit}^ than among Jews is true in practically all 
countries for which we have data. But w^e have no hard and fast criteria for 
judging the conditions under which the inference was drawn. Whether 
legal discrimination is minor or major, and w^hether a given proportion of 
recent immigrants is moderate or not, are matters of judgment. By dint of 
study of experience we can infer that the per capita income and wealth of 
Jew^s were higher than those of total population during the first decade of 
this centuryj and perhaps later, in France, Germany, Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries, and perhaps even in England. But until further data can be 
brought to bear on the question, we can onJy infer that at the end of the 
nineteenth century in Russia, because of legal llmitacions, the per aipita 
income of Jews was at best equal to, and probably below, the per capita 
income of total population; nor can we guess at the comparative levels in 
the United States at the end of the past century or in the first decade of 
the twentieth century when immigration added sizable proportions to the 
resident body of Jew^s. 

Second, the size distribution of income among Jews compared with that 
of the majority is subject to three Influences. First, since there is praciically 
no agricuJture and there is only a smaJI proportion of wage earners among 
Jews, the distribution of their income should be less unequal than that of 
the majority. Second, since a greater proportion of Jews are entrepreneurs 
and self-employed, the distribution of their income should be more unequal 
than that of non-Jews. For annual returns of “Independents” are subject to 
sizable variations; and the range, on a long-term basis, is much wider for 
them than for employees whose compensation varies within a narrow one 
of fixed salaries or wage rates. Finally, where there are large additions by 
immigration, the differentiation between the more prosperous older resi¬ 
dents and the poorer newcomers is likely to be greater for Jews than for 
the majority, for the proportional additions of immigrants to the latter are 
likely to be far smaller, and the distribution of the income of Jews should 
be mare unequaJ,^^ 

What is the balance of these influences working in opposite directions? 
It may well be that income and wealth inequality among Jews is wider than 
that of the urban population and perhaps even than that of total popuktion. 
This is more likely for countries and periods where continued large immi¬ 
gration or legal restrictions operate to keep the mass of Jews at low eco- 
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nomic levels. However, for an established and relatively stable Jewish 
minorityj operating under conditions of economic freedom, the distribution 
of income is likely to be less unequal than for the majority- 

When and if wide inequalitj^ in income and wealth prevails, com¬ 
parisons of average per capita income and wealth of Jews with those of the 
majority lose thcir significance. Furthermore, whenever it exists, the wide 
divergence in economic forstines points up the distinctive characteristics of 
Jews—forcing the attention of obsen^ers, hostile or sympathetic, not only 
to the few Jews at the peak levels of economic attainment but also to the 
many more at tJie poverty and social problem level. 

C- Our last comment related to the meaning of ^yominance,^^ a subject 
which has attracted much emotion-charged discussion- If by dominance we 
mean a high, say, over 50 per centj proportion of Jews to the total engaged 
in a given field in a given urea, then, assuming a desire for cohesion and 
specialization among Jew's, dominance must exist in some small and nar¬ 
rowly defined economic cells. 

But a high proportion lo the total engaged in a specific field, in and of 
itself, Is no special advantage. The specializatiori is partly a result of lack 
of antecedent experience, partly a result of restrictions* Relatively complete 
domination by a minority of an industry means that it occupies both the 
high and the low' positions j i-c., profits from the wcH-managed and suc¬ 
cessful uni(3 and suffers from the poorly managed and economically less 
productive ones. Consequently, unless the industry ar a w/wU represents a 
highly advantageous sector of the economy, relative to others, no ecopfopmc 
advantage attaches to the dominance of a minority. 

That the particular industries in w'hich Jeivs tend to be numerically 
dominant are economically the most advantageous is to be doubted; trade, 
light consumer goods industries, and even the jndepende[it professions can 
hardly be put in that category'. Nor is it clear that, despite the preponder¬ 
ance of employers and self-employed, Jews occupy the most advantageous 
positions wnthin those industries* Granted the generally higher incomes of 
ow'ners of large establishments, the numerical basis for the greater share of 
“Independents” among Jews is the masses of artisans and petty traders. The 
specialization of Jew's in the latter pursuits is more a matter of compulsion 
than of presumptive economic advaeitage. The fact that with improving 
economic position and greater assimilation the share of salaried employees 
among Jew^ rises—often at the expense of the share of employers and self- 
employed—is an indication that no lasting economic advantage can be at¬ 
tached to this aspect of dominance* In fact, the high proportion of Jews, 
based upon numbers, may be interpreted as an economic disadvantage— 
an overcrowding in one field. 

This argument docs not bar the possibility of economic dominance of 
another kind, i*e., the control of assets that may affect some important 
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branches of an economy. No reliable daca arc available on the share of Jews 
in the wealth of the countries of their residence^ nor is it dear that such 
data would shed much light. What would it mean if we found that Jews as 
a body hold, aay^ lO per cent of the stocks in the steel industiyP Or, for that 
matterj what would it mean, except for propaganda purposes, if we found 
that a few Jews have large holdings in copper or aluminurn—^to the point 
of constituting a major interest group? 

The reason for the questions is twofold. First, Jews may be a distinctive 
and cohesive minority in their community of religious beliefs or historical 
heritage and in their patterns of life and work. But it is difficult to view 
their investments and hnancial activities (when the latter are their 
w'ork) as an integral part of their functioning as members of a minority* 
Indeed, it can be argued that the financial investment activity of Jew'S as a 
whole, aside from that involved in their work^ is neither distinguishable 
from that of the rest of the population nor affected by their membership in 
the minority. This particularJy occurs in countries where legal conditions do 
not compel Jews to act alw^ays as possible refugees* 

The second reason Is that exceptionai individual cases hardly matter. 
That Mr, X, a Jew by some definttion, owns an imposiiig istock of financial 
claims on the copper industry has little significance in the economic life of 
the Jewish minority as a cohesive social group. For it is the functioning of 
the group that is derisive, whereas the attachment and the functioning of 
an individual arc subject to the dp rices of fortune and can never have much 
weight in the life of the minority—unless they enlist the latter through sue- 
cessful leadership. The bearing of this argument can be seen dearly by 
asking: If Mr. X separates himself froin the minori^' and in the next one 
or two generations merges into the ntajority, would we say that the Jewish 
minority, which at one time, through Mr. X, exercised a major datm on 
the copper industry^, in a decade or two no longer does so? 

If this argument is valid, the burden of emphasis in the study of the 
economic structure of the Jews must be on the ba&ic pacterns of life and 
work of the masses, and not on such peripheral matters as their behavior 
as investors, or on the conspicuous successes of some small group of indi¬ 
viduals who may have attained positions of wealth. Any consideration of 
dominance of Jews must be related to the proportions of their numbers in 
the economic activities that absorb the masses of mankind; and in that sense 
dominance can be achieved only in narrow segments where it is an inevitable 
result of cohesion and specialization—^and carries with it not only economic 
advantages but also disadvantages. The economic balance is uncertain, but 
it is likely to be negative as noneconomic factors propel Jew^ towrard pur¬ 
suits difFercnt from tho®e that would normally follow from an economic 
calculation of potential returns to given ability and resources. 
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III. Trends and Displacement during the Paft Century 

Ltttlc attention was paid in the preceding discussion to the evolmion of 
the economic structure of Jews. Nor did we consider the shifts in the reb’ 
tive importance of various communities and their efFccts on that structure. 
Yet both aspects are of obvious Importance. It seems JikeJy that the long- 
tern^ chiiiigcs in leveJ and structure of the economic life of Jews within a 
countryj while following to some extent those characterising the economic 
life of the majority, would still differ from them* At any ratc^ it is of inter¬ 
est to see what these changes are within some relatively recent period, long 
enough to give us some perspective. 

Such a review' of trendy should yield tw'o vaJuable results. First, W'O 
could ascertain whether one pattern of growTh is followed by Jewish com¬ 
munities in different countries; and, if so^ how this pattern compares with 
that in the economic gro^vth of the majorities. Second, if the data w'ere avail¬ 
able over a long period for all countries in which the Jew's were substantial 
proportions of world Jewr)-, w^c could see the long-term shifts in the dis¬ 
tribution of the latter among the countries with different levels of income 
and patterns of growth. 

W^hile there are estimates of the number of Jews in several countries ex¬ 
tending back over a centur}'', the data on economic life and structure are 
exceedingly scanty* However, the striking changes and displacements in 
numbers have alone been sufficient to influence the economic evolution of 
w^orld JewTy, and scattered data relating to economic structure shed some 
light on the trends since the end of the past century. It is, therefore, pos¬ 
sible, in a sketchy way and by some heroic manipulation of data, to study 
the broad lines of economic dynamics—at least for the major group of Jews. 

This study comprises a review of trends in three Jewish communities 
(or complexes of such): East European Je^vs, with primary emphasis on 
those within the Czarist Russian Empirej Jews in the United States; and 
the Palestlnedsrael Jewish community. 

I. Russian and Easl Europmn Jews 

A. Growi/t Dedine in Nmnl^erd^^ 

We begin with this group for two reasons: until about tS8o it accounted 
for well over two4hirds of world JewTy, and from the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century it fed, through migration, the Jewish communitieH in 
other countries—in particular the United States and Israel. 

In 1S25, some 2,400,000 eastern European Jews accounted for over 7a 
per cent of all the Jews in the w'orld (Table 7, Part A)* The precise reasons 
why such a large proportion was concentrated irt a relatively narrow area 
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on the wcitcrti boundary of the Russian Empire cannot be reviewed here; 
jet they have some bearing upon the economic evolution of eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jews and the major Jexvish communicie& that are their ofFshoots* The 
historiKil process by which the Jews were carried from the Mediterranean 
largely through western and centraJ Europe to this area and were hemmed 
i 11 j as it werCj between the hostile western rear and the hostile eastern front 
can hardly be recounted here and will be assumed. We also assume that in 
these areas of concentration, long-standing limitations on pursuits open to 
Jews resulted in specialization in trade and certain handicrafts. But two 
aspects must be stressed. First, while legal restriction varied from country 
to country^ within the East European area5 the dominant proportion of East 
European Jewry—that within the Russian Empire—was under control of a 
government that was both hostile to Jews as a mlnortty and none too capable 
of pursuing an intelligent policy. Consequently there was an ever-present 
pressure upon the life and economic opportunities of Ea:Jt European Jew^s. 
Second, despite this hostility, the majority power, particularly in Russia, 
ejcercised sway over a vast empire andj granted its discriminative legislation, 
protected even the Jewish minority from extensive physical dangers and 
gave them some chance to grow without being decimated by massacres of 
the Chmiclnicki or Ilider type. 

This latter circumstance explains in part the remarkable growth in num- 
bers of East European Jew's from 1825 to 1880. The rate was appreciably 
greater than that for Jew’s in the rest of the world, and it was greater than 
that for the total populations of many European countries of the period. 
On the demographic side it w^as largely the product of a fairly high birth 
rate combined with a gradually declining death rate, resulting from the 
spread of modern medical and health measures; and on the economic side it 
wTis largely sustained by the fact that this rapidly growing group w'es a 
small minority in a large country^ with a wide potential of growth. 

It is this rise, 3,600,000 Jews of some 4p300,000 additions to ivorld 
JewTj^ in 1825-1S80, that provided the base for further growth and the 
reservoir from which, through migration, the other major Jewish commu- 
nities were eilher created or strengthened. This migration, w'estward within 
Europe or overseas, rose from a trickle before the i88o^s to a wide stream 
before World War I, to continue with interruptions and at a greatly re¬ 
duced rate up to World War IE 

The increoi^c in emigration largely accounts for the decline in the rate of 
increase of East European Jews from 1880 to 1900. Emigration during 
these tw'enty years was about To add them all to the recorded 

population for eastern Europe in 1900 is an exaggeration, as only the 
survivors should be included. On the other hand, if these migrants had re¬ 
mained at home they ivould have contributed to the natural increase- If, 
then, 700,000 is the rough adjustment, the total Jewish population in 
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csistcm Europe in 1900 would hai^c been 8,372,000 j and the rate of increase 
per decade for 18S0-1900 would have been 1S.4 per cent, practically iden^ 
tical with the i8.g per cent for 1850-1880. 

It may well be that a similar adjustment for emigration, which was at a 
much higher rate in 1B99-1914 than during the iS&Q^s and would 

erase the decline in the rate of growth of Ea^t European Jewry up to 
World War I. This supposition cannot be tested, for no estimates of Jew's 
in eastern Europe in 1910 or 1914 arc available. But w'hatever the case, the 
almost complete stoppage In growth for the pericd 1900-1925 is only partly 
due to emigration. HerscFs estimate of Jewish emigration for 1B99-T925, 
largely eastern European, is somewhat short of 2,500,000* Even if we add 
this total to the number of East European Jew's In 19^5^ the resulting 
10,500,000 yields a decade rate of increase for 1900-1925 of only 134 per 
cent* Clearly, the ravages of war and revolution have begun to take their 
tolU 

The catastrophic acceleration of the destructive effects of war, revolution, 
and reaction is too well known to warrant stressing (Table 7, Part B), By 
1954, the gro^vth of more than a century wms w'iped out; and the only con¬ 
solation is that a number of East European Jew^ succeeded in settling elsc- 
w^hcre and multiplied rapidly. 

B* Trends in Economic S^rNc^ure io World IT 

The rapid growth up to the then slow'cr but still substantial 

growth accompanied by large and increasitig emigration j and then war and 
massacres must surely have been due in part to shifts in the economic struc¬ 
ture of both the Jews and the majority populations of eistcrn Europe and, 
of course, must itso have affected them. 

Table 8 illustrates the already familiar economic structure of Jew^ry in 
Pussla and In Austria, largely dominated by Galida, We find the large 
shares of industry (mostly handicrafts) and trade; also the negative corre¬ 
lation of the propordon of Jews to urban population with the proportion 
among Jews of those engaged in trade, and the positive correlation w'ith 
the proportion among Jews engaged in industry, i.e*, largely artisans. 
Lithuania and White Russia, with the highest proportion of Jews in urlian 
population, have the highest proportion among Jews in industry and the 
lowest in trade. We stress this point because it was in the provinces with 
the highest proportions of Jew's among the urban population that the pres¬ 
sure to emigrate was the greatest. The Lithuanian-White Russian provinces 
were the most heavily represented among the Jewish emigrants from 
Russia to the United States. 

The turn of the century falls w'ithin the period of substantial emigration* 
It is significant, therefore, that the few data that exist suggest that the 
heai.'y emphasis on industry, shown in Table S, is not observed in the nine- 
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teenth century. According to data for over yoOpDO gainfully occupied Jews 
in the Ultraine, Lithuania, and White Russia in jStS, the share of trade 
was over 86 per centj that of artisans, i i,6 per contj and of agriculture, 
2 per cent. Granted the approximate character of these data, the dominance 
of trade and the small share of industry and handicraft, compared with 
1697, cannot be gainsaid. Some data for Galicia in 1820 show that trade 
accounted for fifty-five per cent of all Jew's, Industry and handicrafts for 
thirty-nine per cent, free professions for four per cent, and agriculture for 
2.5 per cent,” Lestschinsky states that the data cover only sixty per cent 
of the gainfully occupied and must be quite short of complete coverage of 
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elus[ve occupations which belong to trade (Le.y agents, brokers, etc.), stnd 
that the share of trade mu^ lie underestimated and that of industr}-'' over¬ 
estimated. Yet in the census of 1900 for Galicia trade is roughly thirty-two 
per cent, and industry about twenty-nine per cent of total gainfully occupied 
Jews.^^ Both shares are lower than In iS^O, hut here again industry rises 
substantially relative to trade* 

There is consequentiy some ground for concluding that the economic 
structure of East European Jem shifted during the nineteenth century' 
from predominant engagement in trade toward proportionately heavier 
engagement in industry, with some minor diversion to the professions and 
in some areas, as in Galicia, even to agriculture. Plausible explanations can 
be suggested. For Czarist Russia there is some evidence that, w'ithln the 
Pale, the proportion of Jew's to total population ro^e somcw'hat during 
the nineteenth century and this increase, in and of itself, might have 
filled the openings w'ithin trade and the overflow may have been channeled 
into handicrafts- The increasingly severe legislation in the Russian Empire 
restricting the opportunities for Jew's in the countryside—where they func¬ 
tioned primarily W'ithln trade—and the resulting greater concentration in 
cities within the Pale must have limited even further the opportunities 
in trade. The shift of larger proportions to handicrafts, hailed by some ob¬ 
servers as a favorable change toward more “product!ve^^ occupattotis, w^as 
more a response to undesirable pressures and limitations than a drive toward 
more efficient economic activities.^^ 

The large share of industry reflects the pressures under which the East 
European Jews operated, and hence is an indication of their low product 
and income. This view is reinforced by some direct data on the extent of 
poverty. The proportion of Jewish families receiving ossii^tance during Pass- 
over, according to a survey for 1898 of some i,aoo cities (but excluding 
some larger dties), w'as close to 19 per cent, and ranged from 14 per cent 
in the central provinces of Poland to 22 per cent in the Lithuanian provinces. 
Similarly striking figures can be cited on the proportion of families that 
needed charitable contributions of fuel during the winterj^ 

One can conclude that w'hile a substantial proportion of East European 
Jewry at the end of the century belonged to the petty and middle bour¬ 
geoisie, with an income level probably above the average, large groups of 
Jews were at extremely low levels of income and productivit}'—artisans in 
industry, less ^^cure w'orkers in trade, and unskilled labor in personal or 
**othcr"^ services. And the Jewish population at all levels had also to face 
the possibility of increasingly severe regulations^ at least in Russia there 
was always the danger of tighter restrictions. This combination of arcum- 
stances produced a pressure for emigration that gathered momentum as 
a migration pattern emerged and as the dislocations which gav^e the initial 
impetus continued and grew apace. 
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Emigration, as well as war md revolution, should have affected the eco 
nomie structure of East European Jews after World War I; yet no such 
effects are apparent (Table 9). Except for the sharply reduced proportion 
of trade and the increased proportion of the public service and professions 
sector among Jews under the new regime in Russia^ the changes in in- 
dustrial composition are within the margin of error of the estimates* {Com¬ 
pare Tables S and 9.) If we combine the shares in Tabic 8, weighting 
Russia and Austria by the numbers of Jews in each, the share of agriculture 
around the turn of the century becomes 4.7 per cent compared with 6.4 
per cent in Table 9 j of industry', 37 per cent compared with 40 per centj 
of trade, 33 per cent compared with 35,5 per centj of public service and 
professions, 5.5 per cent compared with 10 per cent; and of personal serv¬ 
ices (largely skilled labor), 17 per cent compared with j per cent. Allowing 
for the effects of the revolutionary changes in Russia, and for some in- 
comparabilitj' (particularly in the classification of professions in Poland), 
one is forced to the conclusion that no significant shifts took place. 

While this lack of change may be partly explained by the broad cate¬ 
gories used, It is still significant because it covers some three to four decades 
during which the overall percentage of Jews to totai population declined. 
The number of Jews barely rose between 1900 and 1925, or for that matter 
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between 1900 and the 1930’s, but total population did. The population of 
the Russian Empire in 1897 was about 126 /XX 3 , 000 .*“ By 1926, the popula* 
tion of the reduced area then in the U,S»S,R» was about 148,000,000.“* 
In other areas of eastern Europe there were also substantial increases, 
certainly exceeding the 7 per cent rise from 1900 to 1939 in the Jewish 
population. However, despite the reduced proportion of Jew's, and despite 
the passage of time which presumably should have brought about an im* 
provement in economic position, no shift occurred in their industrial struc- 

Other evidence of the hostility and restrictions under which Jews oper¬ 
ated in the newly formed states (w'ith some exceptions, such as Czecho- 
Slovakia) suggests that the unfavorable pressures on the economic position 
and opportunities of Jews continued. In the U.S.S.R. the Pale was abolished 
and the policy of nondiscrimination instituted; but these changes were 
accompanied by a drastic redirection of economic activity, which had dis¬ 
astrous effects on the privately managed units In trade and industry, thus 
bearing far more heavily upon Jews than upon the rest of the population. 

C. The Situsison Since the 1930's 

The destruction of a major proportion of East European Jews during 
World War II is the overwhelming fact in the postwar situation. As of 
today, substantial groups exist only within the U.S.S.R., V'ith a much 
smaller remnant in Rumania. The post-W'orld War 11 situation is, there¬ 
fore, largely that of Jews in the U.Ls.R,, with those in the satellite coun¬ 
tries probably following the same pattern. 

Solomon M. Schwarz in The tn the S&snet Union gives some figures 
on Soviet Jewry after 1926 and through the 1930’s. The main feature of 
these data is the reduction to insignificant proportions of groups other than 
wage or salaried employees. In 1926, the proportion among Jews of wage 
and salary earners was less than 40 per cent. The other big groups were 
artisans, 19 per cent; traders, 12 per cent; other employers, self-employed, 
and people without specified occupation, 21 per cent.^ For 1926, the total 
number of Jewish w-age and salary earners was given as 394,000, implying 
that the total number of gainfully occupied was close to a million. By 1931, 
the total number of Jewish wage and salary earners was estimated to be 
787/XiO, almost double the number in 1926.'^ Obviously, as industrialization 
and the reduction of private enterprise proceeded under the plan, the over¬ 
whelming proportion of Jews shifted to wage- and salary-earning status. 
There arc no grounds for assuming that the process has not continued; and 
hence, except for insignificant fractions, Jews in the Soviet area must be 
wage or salary employees. 

However, some of the specific characteristics of the economic structure of 
Jews persisted, at least until the late 1930*8. In 1939, Jcivish wage earners 
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constituted somewhat less than +3 per cent of Jewish workers, the majority 
being saJaricd employees."^ In 1937, In the Ukraine and White Russia 
almost half (48-3 per cent) of nonfarm Jewish wage and salary employees 
w^ere in administration, public ser%Hce, commerce, and communications—a 
far Jarger share than for totaJ population. The greater urbanrzation and 
the previous concentration of Jews In certain pursuits still influenced their 
industrial-Dctupation selection even under the drastically different conditions 
of a Soviet state. 

What of the future of East European Jewrj% now all behind the Iron 
Curtain? Their economic future will necessarily be governed by the de¬ 
mands of the authoritarian statesj and may continue to reflect for z while its 
earlier characteristics. The real question is much wider: Can we still con¬ 
sider the individuals Identified as Jess'S behind the Iron Curtain a lasting 
minority and part of world Jewry^? 

At the outset we defined a Jewish minority aa a cohesive group with a 
common historical past and with a miriimum freedom to seek contacts with 
other members and to keep alive the feeling of belonging. This is hardly 
the place to review the shifts in attitudes of the Soviet state to the Jewish 
minorityj but It Is at present, and has been for some time, the policy' to 
discourage and rigidly limit any opportunities for the Jewish minority 
to act cohesively or to maintain contacts with other countries-^ If this policy 
continues for any length of time, the Jewish minority may well disappear 
as a distinctive group- 

A major factor In its sumval so far has been the persistence and occa¬ 
sional flare-up of aiiti-Semttlsm« Such persistence is not surprising, for 
the Soviet state has had to rely heavily upon nationalist feelings and has 
imposed strains upon the population for which internal as well as external 
scapegoats were needed. Nor has the Soviet state been immune to the 
propaganda of Its neighbors in the West. Thus, even In the Soviet countries, 
persistence of discrimination, though temporarily prohibited by law, would 
keep Jews from pursuits in which the majority can demonstrate Its hostility. 
The underrepresentation of Jews in large-scale productive units has for a 
long time been partly due to the difficulties which the Jews face in working 
with the hostile majority, and this factor has been operating in Soviet 
Russia alsOp In other words, the continuation of hostility Is reason enough 
for the persistence of cohesion among the Jew^ sind for their distinctive 
economic struaure. 

But there is litde comfort in this consideration. It implies the choice 
between a combination of discouragement of cultural minority activities 
with tolerance—which can result in the extinction of the Jewish minority as 
a separate group—on the one hand, and, on the other, continuation of hos¬ 
tility—which can be used by the authoritarian state to canalize discontent and 
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strain, and may be used without restraint and respect for human life. This 
1$ a precarious choice: between complete assimilation and physical extinction. 

a* Je^ in the United States 

'A. Growth in Nttmhers 

The Jewish community of over 5,000,000 in the United States is the 
largest in the world today, and accounts for over four-tenths of the world 
total. The process by which this community grew has direct bearing upon 
its economic structure and must, therefore, be reviewed before the economic 
aspects arc discussed. Table 10, devised to bring out some features of this 
process, suggests several conclusions.** 

First, the growth has been spectacularly large and rapid. From 250,000 
in 1880, or about 0.5 per cent of total population, the Jewish community 
has grow'n to over 5,000,000 in 1950, or about 3.3 per cent of the total. The 
rise was also greater than that of urban population: in 1880, Jews accounted 
for less than 2 per cent; in 1950, for about 5.2 per cent. 

Second, however, Jews remain a small minority of total or urban popula¬ 
tion and the increase In their numbers is a small fraction of the total adds- 
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tion to the popuktion. From i 83 o to 1920, when the rate of grovi^h was 
most rapidj the addition of some 2,700,000 Jews constituted less than 5 
per cent of the additions to total population and less than 7 per cent of 
the additions to urban population* 

Third, the growth of the Jewish community w'as largely a matter of 
immigration. On the assumption that after i860 net Jewish migration was 
zero, and that the original body of some 250,000 grew at the same rate 
as the resident white popuJationj the number by 1950 would have been 
slightly over 700,000, Roughly speaking, over eight-tenths of the Jewish 
population today derive from immigrants since 1880, 

Fourthj Immigration of Jews betw'cen 1 83 o and 1915 was an ever-iftcreas¬ 
ing stream, the immigrant additions forming a constant, rather high propor¬ 
tion of the rapidly growing number of resident Jews, Thus, from 1S85 
to 1915, Jews who came into the country' during the preceding five years 
were never less than a seventh of the total number of Jews^ and at some 
points were well over a quarter. From 1900 to 1915 the proportion of 
those w^ho canie in during the preceding two decades was more than six- 
tenths of the resident total* 

Fifth, World War I and its aftermath—increasingly severe Immigra¬ 
tion restrictions follow^ed by isolation of those Jews who were the reservoir 
of immigration—^produced a shaq:j break. By 1930, the proportion of Jews 
who came in during the preceding five years dwindled to a few percentage 
points. And by I94J> the proportion of Jews who themselves, or w^hose 
ancestors, came in more than thirty years before was well over eight-tenths 
of the total. 

Sixth, because the estimates of total Jewish population in Table 10 are 
crude, w*e cannot tell exactly whether the proportion of Jews to the total 
population W'as increasing during recent decades. To measure this proportion 
accurately one would need recent birth and death rates for as well as 
rates of secession from the Jewish community'—if the latter is at all im¬ 
portant—in addition to precise rates of immigration. Immigration of Jews 
has continued in recent years, but it may have been more than offset by the 
possibly lower rate of natural increase of Jews than of total population. 

It is, however, reasonable to argue that substantial rises in the proportion 
of Jews to total population are unlikely* Despite continued immigration, 
the proportion (using the rough figures of Table 10) increased from 2.8 
per cent in 1920 to 3.0 per cent in 1930, to 3.2 per cent in 194O, and to 
3.3 percent in 1950, The suggested retardation in the rise may well continue 
and be succeeded by a dedine, 

5 . T'rtfWj fV; Ocaipatioml Sirn^sure 

Study of the occupational structure is impeded by absence of comprehen¬ 
sive data and by the heterogeneity in economic structure in the early phases 
of the peried. From 18 So uncil after World War 1 , the Jewish community 
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consisted of two distinct elements: the older residents and the descendants 
of earlier immigrants, who followed one pattern of adaptation to economic 
lifej and the recent immigrants., who came largely from Russia and eastern 
Europe""' and whose skiUs, background^ and recent entry spelled a different 
pattern- 

This dichotomy is illustnited in two studies quoted by Nathan Goldberg 
in his analysis of occupational patterns of American One study, by 

Dr. John S. Billings of the Bureau of the Ceniius, deals with some i8,000 
gainfully occupied Jews in 1889, four-fifths of whom were immigrants from 
German-speaking countries and their dcsccndancs. The occupational struc¬ 
ture of this sample is heavily weighted toward trade—bankers, brokers, 
wholesalers, retail dealers, collectors^ agents, etc,, accounting for 62 per 
cent, to which should be added some of the J7 per cent accounted for by 
bookkeepers, clerks^ etc. Professional service claimed another 5 per cent, 
so that a residual of only 16 per cent was left for all other sectors, including 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Another study in 1890 of some 
224,000 gainfully employed jews In three New York City Jewish districts 
shows that 60 per cent were needle workers, 15 per cenr were in other 
industrial pursuits, 11 per cent w^ere peddlers, and about 13 per cent were 
retail dealers. The contrast betw^ecn the concentration of the first group 
in trade and at upper ccongmic levels and that of the second group In 
clothing and other consumer goods industries and at the lowest economic 
levels of trade could not be sharper- It is especially significant, for, accord¬ 
ing to Table 10, of some 500,000 Jew^s in the country at chc tiniCj close to 
40 per cent had migrated during the preceding ten years. Because of their 
age structure, recent Immigrants are an even larger percentage of the labor 
force, and it is not unreasonable to assume that they accounted for at least 
50 per cent and perhaps a higher proportion of all gainfully employed 
Jews. 

We have no other data on the occupational structure of the earlier Jmvish 
settlers at the turn of the centur)^ We would guess, however, that the share 
of trade and finance ran well over 50 per cent, and that of industry was not 
higher than 30 per cent; and perhaps 60 and 20 per cent would be more 
likely levels. 

We do have data on the recent immigrants, largely because their arrival 
aroused attention and official statistics were collected. The Information of 
most interest in the present connection is summarized in Table i r* It relates 
partly to the occupational structure of Jewish immigi-ants who indicated 
some occupational affiliation at the time of entn.^, and partly to foreign^ 
born w'ho can be identified as Jews because of their country of origin. 
Neither set of data is precise* Questions addressed to immigrants about 
occupation do not always elicit accurate answers. And not all foreign-born 
whites identified in 1900 as having come from Russia w'crc Jews* 1 lowever. 
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since the Pole? and Finns, Le., those who spoke Polish or Finnish, were 
eliminated from the figures for foreign born from Russia (and from Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary), the oYerwheJmlng proportion of persons covered in lines 
j-io probably were Jews* At any rate, despite the Jimitations of the data, 
the broad conclusions suggested by Table 11 are beyond reasonable doubt. 
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We can compare the occupational distribution of Jewish immigrants 
(lar^ljr from Russia) with the distribution of Jews in Russia, and with the 
distribution upon settlement in the United States. While the data in line 
I relate to 1899*1914, they were probably typical of the two earlier decades 
also. They show that the structure of immigrants wtis heavily dominated by 
industry' and mechanical pursuits. The share of trade and transportation 
is, how'cver, moderate. This distribution is quite different from those for 
Russia in 1897, and for Austria in 1900. (See Table 8.) Two reasons may 
be suggested: the pressure toward emigration was greatest in those areas 
where both the proportion of Jews in cities and the share among Jews of 
workers in industty were highest, and it was easier for an artisan than for 
a trader to transfer his skill to a new country. 
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On the other hand| the occupational structure of the "Russian Jews even 
as early as 1900 begins to shift away from that recorded at entry. The 
share of mechanical pursuits^ largely clothing manufactures^ remains high, 
but the share of unskilled labor and domestic service drops sharplyj that 
of trade increases j that of professions rises slightly. While the movement 
away from Industry has not begun^ that toward trade and rekted activities 
is already apparent. 

The occupation^ structure of Jewish immigrants changed over time 
(Bnes i“4), and after World War 1 the change largely due to changes 
in the countr)^ of origin. The shares of commerce and transportation and of 
the professions in creased ^ and that of manufacturing and mechanical pur¬ 
suits declined markedly. After 19325 with migration from Germany and 
countries west of Russia^ the occupational composition changed even further 
in favor of commerce and the professions. 

Recalling the dichotomy at the turn of the century, we can see that the 
trend over time is toward the ^^old residentpattern^ toward lower shares 
of industry and domestic and personal service and higher shares of com¬ 
merce and the professions (including public service). This trend is a 
composite of several movements that can only be surmised^ not measured. 
The first and most important is the choice by the second generation: the 
children of the East European JewSj who w^ere predominantly workers in 
the needle and other crafts^ chose to work in different capacities and in other 
sectors. Second, the foreign-born immigrants themselves probably moved 
out of industry into trade or even professions. Third, the occupational 
structure of the successive waves of immigration changed in favor of trade 
and the professions. 

Table 12 reveals the occupational characteristics of both the foreign-born 
and the second generation (i.e., native-born with one or both parents 
foreign-born) in 1900 and by country of origin. These data do not di&^ 
tinguish Jews* But we can assume that they w-ere the ovenvhelming pro¬ 
portion of the Russian-born residing in New York in 1900. While this 
assumption is not as warranted for those born in Austria and Hungaiy, 
the occupational distribution of the first generation is quite similar to that 
of the Rus:»ian immigrants. But even if the groups from Austria and 
Hungary are mixed, the contrast between the structure of the first and 
second generations is still IJIuminating. 

The first generation of males is preponderantly in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, and, within that categorj', the share of tailors is most 
substantial (over a quarter of the total for Russia and x 4 .ustria}. The same 
is true of the female foreign-born of Russian origin, with over 72 per cent 
in manufacturing, and over 50 per cent concentrated in the needle and re¬ 
lated trades. While the shares for female workers of Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian origin are not as great, they are substantial and the needle trades 
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account for from a quarter to a third of all workers. The shares of trade 
and transportation are lower; those of professional service are also small. 

The second-generation workers are naturally a relatively small group, as 
immigration from Russia, Austria^ and Hungary began to be substantial 
only in the 1880’s. For this reason the second generation is only 6 to 7 
per cent of the first for males and slightly over 10 per cent for females; 
whereas for the older Immigrant groups (c.g., the British or German) 
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the same source indicates ratios of 150 to over 200 per cent. Also, this second 
generation is relatively young. We can assume that the occupational stme- 
ture of the immigrant parents of the second genciation of 1900 was not 
too different from that of the first generation of 1900, especially as we 
ate dealing largely with Jewish immigrants from Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. Hence, we can view* the differences between the occupational 
structures of the two generations as shifts away from that of the first genera¬ 
tion. Uniformly, the shares of manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
and of tailors in particular, among the males decline quite sharply. The 
same is true among the female workers from Russia, with a sharp drop in 
the share of the needle tradesj but among the female workers from Austria 
and Hungary, the sharp drop comes in the shares of servants and wait¬ 
resses, the shares in the indxistry rising slightly . Uniformly, for all groups in 
Table 12 the shares of trade and transportation among the second-genera¬ 
tion workers are appredably higher than among the first j and within this 
sector the shares of clerks and salespeople rise, w'hcrcas those of hucksters, 
peddlers, and retail dealers decline. The latter movements may, however, 
be associated with differences in age composition. Uniformly, the shares 
of domestic and personal service, and particularly of unskilled labor among 
men and servants and waitresses among women, drop and the shares in 
the professional pursuits rise from the first to the second generation. 

The cumulative effect of the trend is, of course, manifest in the occupa¬ 
tional structure of Jews in recent years. The occupational structure is prob¬ 
ably not unlike that which prevailed among the older Jewish residents in 
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the i88o’s, trade being dominant and manufacturing and mechanical pur¬ 
suits being distinctly smallerj perhaps only half of the former (Table 13). 
The important change has been, of course, the reduction of the industry 
sector. There has also been a reduction in the share of domestic and personal 
service. And last but not unimportant, there has been a rise in the share 
of professional services to a level probably never reached before. 

The recent occupational structure of Jews is distinctly different from 
that for the country at large. The shares of trade and of the professional 
sector are higher and those of agriculture and domestic and personal service 
are lower. The share of industry is not too different from that for to^ 
population, but the specialization of Jews in the consumer go<^s industries 
should be kept iu mind. Finally, if only because of this distinctive industrial 
attachment, the propKirtion of employers and self-employed among Jews 
must be larger, and that of wage earners smaller, than among the urban 
and perhaps even total population. In short, the occupational luid employ¬ 
ment status structure of Jews in the United States in recent years has the 
features of an established small minority unhampered by legal restrictions. 

C. Trends in hKotne 

Since the i88o’s national income per capita in the United States has al¬ 
most tripled,^ and there arc no grounds for assuming that the Jews did not 
share in this rise. But other circumstances, peculiar to Jews and perhaps 
to other small minorities, must have also affected their income. The first 
is suggested by the origin of the majority of Jews in eastern Europe. At 
the time of the large flow of migration, the per capita income levels in 
eastern European countries were appreciably lower than those in the 
United States. Per capita income in the United States from 1880 through 
World War I was probably between three and four times larger than that 
in Russia, and its excess over those in other eastern European areas must 
have been almost as large.” True, the per capita income of Jews in these 
areas may have been somewhat higher than those for the total populationsj 
but the East European Jews w'ho migrated to the United States w'erc shift¬ 
ing to a country that not only promised large prospective growth but also 
already afforded opportunity for a substantial rise in earning and income 
standards. 

An illustration of the difference can be cited. In Lithuania and White 
Russia annual earnings of Jewish artisans around the turn of the century 
were estimated to range up to the fairly high level of 250 rubles, or about 
$125 at the prevailing rate of exchange. Earnings of males eighteen years 
and over in the first decade of the twentieth century, for a s.imple of about 
a thousand Russian-born Jewish wage earners, were about $461.’® Further¬ 
more, the immigrant Jews, and particularly their next generation, could 
rise on a relative scale within the United States, This probable trend is 
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not only a matter of inference from the economic benefits of increasing 
assimilation but also can be supported by reference to the occupational struC’ 
turc. The shifts in the occupational distribution of the Jewish community 
were more marked than those for total population. From 1900 to 1950 
the proportion, of total labor force engaged in manufacturing rose from over 
■30 to about a6 per cent, and that in trade and transportation rose from 
about 14 to about 27 per cent.®“ Among Jews the proportion in manufactur¬ 
ing and mechanical pursuits must have dropped from about JO to about 30 
per cent, and that in trade and transportation must have risen from below 
30 to above 50 per cent. These more pronounced shifts among the Jews must 
have caused their per capita income to rise more than that of total popula¬ 
tion.®* 

5. Jems m Palesiifte and 

A. Growlh in Nuttikers 

The large Jewish community in what was formerly Palestine and is now 
Israel is of quite recent origin. In the early i88o’s the number of Jews in 
Palestine was estimated to be between 24,000 and 254100, and even this 
small group w'as the result of a relatively recent influx, as the estimate for 
1855 is barely over 10,000,®^ Migration before that time was dominated 
by religious motives, and the desire to establish a center of economic and 
social life was of little effect. 

The Jewish population in Palestine increased rapidly after 1880, as a 
result of successive waves of immigration, or Altyaks. The first, from rSSi 
to 1903, brought 20,cxxi-30,ooo immigrants, largely from Russia and 
Rumania, who suffered from the pogroms in South Russia in iSSi and 
migrated in fulfillment of Zionist hopes and ideals. By ipOO, the number 
of Jews in Palestine was roughly jo,ooo. The second Al'tyah, from 1904 
to 1914, brought 35,000-40,000 immigrants. This group also originated in 
Russia j and while workers active in the revolutionary movement and sub¬ 
jected to the pogroms that accompanied the Revolution of 1905 were in 
the minority, their participation lent a distinctive character to the second 
Aliyah, By 1914, the number of Jews in Palestine was 854XM, of whom 
70 per cent were East European in origin. World War 1 not only halted 
immigration but resulted in a reduction in the resident population to well 
below 80,000. The third AUyah, from 1919 to ^be first response 

to the Balfour Declaration and brought a large number of Aalttizhn pre¬ 
pared to build a new state. It Involved about 3S1C1OO immigrants, and by 
1923 the number of Jew^ in Palestine had reached levels above those of 
1914. The fourth Aliya/tf from 1924 through 1931, was due partly to the 
attraction of Palestine, and partly to economic pressure in Poland and 
other eastern European countries. Gross immigration w'as substantial, 82,000 
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from 1924 through i9Jii but there: w^s also coiistdcrablc emigration, 
amounting to over R quarter of Jirbmigrationii By the end of i 93 L Jewish 
population in Palestine TS'us about 175,CXX 3 * 

It is at this point that Table 14 picks up the story. The fifth Aliya/i, 
usually dated from 193- end of World War 1 I| was characterized 

by the influx of Jews from Germany and other areas of central Europc% 
which previously accounted for only small groups of immigrants to Pales¬ 
tine. But the much larger reservoirs In Poland and Rumania still accounted 
for the dominant proportion of Immigrants. 

First, the rate of increase of the Jewish population from 1931 onward, 
and in fact from a low point immediatefy after W’orld War I, has been 
spectacularly large. From 19^2 to igji, Che Jewish population more than 
doubled. From r93i to 1948 it more chan quadrupled. From 1948 to 1954 
it more than doubled, the increase occurring almost entirely from 1948 Co 
1951. These changes put their stamp on the economic activities of the 
community. 

Second, the masses of immigrants included Jews from countries that 
differed widely m economic and social structure. And even from one and 
the same countrj' of origin^ the successive waves of cmigiation represented 
groups with different economic composition and motivation. As a result, 
PaleiiCine, and particularly Israel, faced the “melting pot” problems In all 
their complex!tVj aggravated by the rapidity with w^hich the volume and 
composicton of the mix w^ere changing. 

Thirds between 1931 and independence, the proportion of foresgri-born 
Jew's increased. While the groups born in eastern Europe still predominated 
(the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Rumania accounted in 1948 for over 60 per 
cent of those born abroad communities from other countries iii Europe 
(Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary) rose to significant 
dimensions. 

Fourth, from 194S to 19JT, composition by country of origin changed 
even more. Of the total immigration close to half still came from the 
“w'estern” countries, large groups originating in Rumania, Poland, and 
Bulgaria. But the other half, from Asia and Africa, meant a huge propor¬ 
tional addition to the “Oriental" Jew'ish con^munity. As a result, by 195 ^ ? 
the proportions among the foreign-born residing in Ismel shifted markedly; 
and the share of those born in “w^estern" areas dropped from 55 to 47 per 
cent, whereas the share of those born in “OrientaP* areas increased from 
about 10 to about 28 per cent. 

Fifth, the changes from 1951 to 1954, with a relatively small volume 
of immigration, suggest those likely to occur in the future—provided that 
immigTation wall remain a fairly small fraction of the resident population 
and that most of it w'ill come from the Oriental areas. The proportion of 
Israeli-born in total population increased from 2j per cent in 1951 to 31 
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per cent in 195+ and will probably rise further- The number of im¬ 

migrants, largely from the western countricsj has declined, both propor¬ 
tionately to total population and absolutely ^ and this decline will presumably 
continue. Among the Oriental communities, the oldest immigrant body 
(from Iraq) declined and will continue to do so tn the immediate future, 
as will other communities from Asia, as further immigration is unlikely to 
offset the deaths among the aging groups of original immigrants. Jews 
born in Africa have increased both absoluccly and proportionately from 
1951 to 1954, and the process may continue under the prei^sure of Arab 
nationalism, in North Africa. 

Sixth, in view of the importance of the con^bination of w'estern and 
Oriental areas of origin, it may be well to consider the mix by age groups, 
as it is the adult groups that bring established economic and social patterns* 
At the end of 1954, of the loral group fifteen to twenty-ntne years old, 
about a quarter w^ere Israeli'born ^ somew'hat over a third i;vere born in 
TiVcstem areas j and about two^fifths were born In Oriental areas. If w'c can 
assume that the preponderant proportion of the Israeli-born of that age 
group w'as Tivestern by parentage and training, the mix would be roughly 
half and half. In the groups over thirty years of age, the composition is 
more heavily western: those born in w^estern areas account for over two- 
thirds, the Israeli-born for a few^ percent^iges, and those born in Asia and 
Africa for only a quarter. 

There is no intention here to exaggerate the heterogeneity of the succes¬ 
sive waves of Jewish immigrants. But wt stress it to draw attention to the 
implication that there w*cre continuously strong integrating elements that 
helped to overcome heterogeneity^ of origin and to produce a unified com¬ 
munity whose cohesion withstood the te^ft of the war for independcncc- 
What w'ere those integrating elements? 

Seventh, one obvious element is She selective character of immigration, 
particularly in the periods before independence. Before World War 1 , and 
even through much of the J9eo^s, when immigration to the more prosperous 
communities in the An^ericas and elsewhere i^-as possible, only those In¬ 
terested in the long-term future of Palestine as the locus of a distinctive 
Zionist-envisaged community migrated to the area. There was a continuous 
settling in Palestine of Jewish groups w'hose major motivation was the 
building of a home and in essence a new^ economic society'j and when this 
motivation was not strong enough to cope with the diflicultieSi these new 
residents emigrated again. 

Eighth, an associated element was community of origin of most early 
migrants. They came largely from those areas in eastern Europe with the 
greatest concentration of Jew's, where the exacerbation of economic and 
political pressures provided the impetus to emigrate. Granted that only a 
selected small part of the total stream flowed to Palestine, nevertheless 
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that small part came for decades from eastern Europe. Much of the eco¬ 
nomic and social structure of Palestine, particularly' the blend of social and 
cultural idealism with economic radicalism, bears the unifying imprint of 
origin in Russia and contiguous areas. To put it differently, from the 188o*s 
to the 1930*8, only in eastern Europe were the elements compeIJing migra¬ 
tion prominent j and only in eastern Europe could siaable groups ^ found 
who, given the push, would for idealistic reasons migrate to Palestine. And 
the thoughts and id^s of this group could not but be affected by this pr«- 
ess of preselection and by the intellectual and social milieu of their origin. 
As these were the earliest and most continuous currents of immigration, 
they determined the patterns of the Jewish community in Palestine and 
limited the extent of modification that the more numerous recent arrivals 
could effectuate. 

Ninth, in Palestine before Independence, the Jewish community was 
a minority amid a hostile Arab majority that lived at a much lower economic 
and social level than the Jews were w'illing to accept. This situation con¬ 
tinued after Independence, with the Jews surrounded by Arab countries 
whose endemic hostility was intensified by their loss of the war. In a sense, 
unity was imposed on the Jews from the outside. Whatever the differences 
in country' of origin, social and economic views, or any other characteristics 
that might have divided them, there was constantly the need for unified 
action in the struggle with the hostile or indifferent Mandate power, and 
in the attempt, to ward off the threats of neighboring Arab majorities. 

Tenth, finally, a strong element of unity was provided bv the relations 
between the Jewish community In l^lcstine and Israel and w'orld Jewry 
in the Diaspora. If Zionist idealism was a strong force in determining the 
migration to Palestine and Israel, it was also a source of strength, as was 
the general interest of Jew’s the world over—even those who took no part 
in Zionist activities. This is not to deny the divisive elements in Zionist 
activities or among world Jewry that may have contributed to the divisive 
elements among the Jews In Palestine or Israel. But the elements of unity 
and strength were far more important and served to reduce the effects of 
the heterogeneity of country of origin and of social and economic antecedents 
on the life of the Jewish community in Palestine and Israel. 

5 . Indmtrhl Stmclsr^ of the Lahor Force 

The influences on immigration to and life in Palestine and Israel also 
affect economic structure. The motivation by Zionist ideals is reflected in 
the occupational preparation of the immigrants, as w'ell as in the organiza¬ 
tional forms, some of them new, that they developed upon settlement. 
The origin in eastern Europe is reflected in the occupational and industrial 
pattern of the economy. Coexistence with the Arab majority naturally in¬ 
fluenced the economic structure. Finally, the economic relations with Jews 
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in the Diaspora necessarily created distinctive economic conditions to an 
extent and of a kind not paralleled in any other community of Jews. All 
these effects become apparent when we consider the industrial structure 
and the level and structure of income- 

The working population vvas largely determined by the successive waves 
of immigration^ so tiie industrial structure of the immigrants during the 
successive periods must be considered first (Tabic 15}- Despite the elements 
of incomparability in the data^ the major distinctive features can be accepted. 

First, there is a sharp break in the economic characteristics of the immi¬ 
grants between 1919- 193 1 and the later decades. Before the 1930^$ im¬ 
migration was heavily dominated by people of working ages, a substantial 
proportion of whom came with special training and desire to work on the 
land—w^ork considered essential for a viable and independent Jewish 
economic community. In i9t9"®9-3 ^f^d i9-4"^93* ratio of gainfully 
occupied to total immigration was close to a half, and the proportion of 
the labor force reported in agriculture (Including those trained to w'ork on 
the land) was also high. Both ratios dropped sharply as immigration be- 
cime less selective, all ages and both sexes were fully represented, and the 
compelling force w^as the rescue of w^hole Jewish communities* After i 939 
and through i954j the proportion of gainfully occupied to total immigra¬ 
tion remained at the relatively low level of 30 per cent, and the share of 
gainfully occupied in agriculture dropped to be c ween 4 ^i^d 5 cent* 

Second, the high share of agriculture, in striking contrast with the low 
share among Jewish immigrants to other countries, is significant* While 
the difference was more in Intention than in past experience, it had a marked 
influence upon the structure of the settlement. 

Third, In ocher respects the industrial structure of migrants to Palestine 
and Israel is not too dissimilar from that of Jewish migrants to the United 
States* The proportion of industr}', including building construction, is 
highest—averaging between 3J Jiud 45 cent—but not as high as in the 

early immigration to the United States. There are substantial proportions 
of unskilled labor, although the variations in Table 15 suggest some in- 
comparabilit}'' in the classification during the successive periods* The share of 
commerce and cranspoit is rather limited, but increas^, Vrkh this upward 
trend paralleling that in the share among the Jewish migrants to the United 
States* Finally, the share of che professional-religious groups is on the high 
side—particularly in the early periods—compared with that among Jewish 
migrants to the United States. Perhaps because of the much smaller absolute 
volume of Immigration to Palesline and because of the idealistic elements 
involved, it was possible to attract a group of professionally trained persons 
that, while absolutely small, accounted for a substantial fraction of total 
immigration. 

The occupational-industrial structure of the immigrants is important 
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only in Its effect upon the economic adjustment of the population after 
they were settled in the new country. Was the high share of agriculture 
among the immigrants followed by a comparatively high share of agri¬ 
culture in the Jewish labor force in Palestine and Israel? Was the decline 
in the share of agriculture among the immigrants followed fay a decline 
among the resident Jewish labor force? Was the increase in the share of 
commerce and transportation among the immigrants followed by an in¬ 
crease among the resident Jewish labor force? 

There is some incomparability in the data, and even at best one would 
encounter difficulties in using the standard industrial classification under 
Palcstine-lsraeli conditions. (E-g-, the variety of kibbutzhn and 
activities affect the division betiveen agriculture and other pursuits,) Yet 
Table 16 does provide fairly clear and reliable answers to the above ques¬ 
tions. 
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Fourth, the shine of agriculture in the Jewish labor force was and re¬ 
mains, on the average, at much higher levels than In other countries. Except 
for the disturbed year 1948, the level is, at the lowest, about a seventh of 
the total labor force. Nor, taking seasonal considerations into account, is 
there any significant decline. In November, 1931, the share of agriculture 
in a labor force of about 67,000 was 18.5 per centj In November, 1955, 
the Jewish labor force was over foo/xxi, and yet the share of agriculture 
was over 15 per cent. The difference between the two percentages, given 
the margin of error in the figures, is not significant. 

Fifth, there was no rise in the share O'f commerce and finance, or in the 
share of that sector combined w'ich transportation and communication— 
despite the relative increase in the latter after independence, with the em¬ 
ployment of Jews by public utilities, which in the Mandate days was not 
common practice. 

Sixth, the only other significant change in the industrial distribution 
suggested by Table t6 is the rise in the share of the government and public 
service sector. The increasing need for Jews in these services after in¬ 
dependence is obvious. 

The structure of the labor force w'as adjusted to the needs of a diversified 
Jewish economy with emphasis on all sectors of activity essential to an 
economy geared to western standards and not conceived as that of a 
minority dependent upon a neighboring majority. Indeed, such dependence 
was impossible, since the jewnsh minority was not willing to sink to lower 
levels of economic life, or to specialise in ways that would conflict with 
Zionist Ideals. 

This shift from the industrial distribution of the immigrants to that of 
the settled labor force, obviously meant the conversion of large groups 
from activities in which they had been engaged before migrating to new 
types of activity for which they may not have had previous training. This 
conversion is illustrated by data made available in a sample survey of the 
labor force taken in June, 1954 (Tabic 17). 

The recent immigrant groups show a larger proportion of the labor 
force in agricultural and related pursuits—over 19 per cent in the industrial 
classification and over 18 per cent in the occupational distribution, compared 
with II or 9 per cent for the arrivals before 1949 and the Israeli-born. Yet, 
as Table 15 indicated, the proportion of the recent immigrant groups in 
agriculture was fairly low', about 5 per cent j and, on the whole, lower than 
the proportion among the earlier immigrant groups. Tw'o processes were 
obviously in force. On the one hand, a substantial proportion of the new 
immigrants was settled on the land and a smaller proportion was directed 
to clerical, administrative, \vhlle<ollar jobs and the skilled pursuits in 
public utilities. On the other hand, the earlier and older immigrants had 
begun to shift from agriculture toward the secondary and tertiary sectors of 
the economy. 
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SoujcCEi Unpublished study of labor force survey in 1954 by A. HuVne^ Kalk Project for 
Economic Research in Isfacl. 

The iiidu^tnal structure of the Jewish labor force even in Palestine, and 
more so in Israel, shows a full sweep of economic activities. It ranges from 
a substantia] proportion in agriculture to an even larger proportion in in^ 
dus^y, and to substantial shares in all service activities. The pattern is 
simiW to that of e)Conomically developed countries. 

This diversity can be further illustrated by the distribution among the 
various industries within manufacturing (Table rS). There is no evidence 
of heavy concentration in the apparel industries and, to a lesser extent, in 
the food and other light consumer goods industries. Even in Palestine in 
^93^1 the proportion of the producer goods industrie'S was substantial, ac¬ 
counting for between a fifth and a third of all Jewish wforkers in Industry. 
This proportion is even larger In Israel in 1952, accounting for between 
30 and 40 per cent, 

C. Level a»d Siruciure of Income 

The Jewish community in I’alcstine and Israel is the only one, as far as 
I know, for which total product from ocgnomic activit}’ has been measured. 
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Not that the measures of national product ate completely reliable* Because 
such estimates include the products of ali economic activities and arc dts- 
tributed among industrial sectors, types of use, etc., they are never accurate 
—^not e\xii in countries with rich bodies of statistical data and long ex¬ 
perience in the procedures involved. The supply of data for Palestine and 
even for Israel is not that richj and, moreover, the variety of new institu¬ 
tional forms renders the application of standard concepts difficult. Never¬ 
theless, some measures do exist and they do reflect the level and structure 
of economic activity. 

First, the first estimate of the income of Jews in Palestine is for 1936, 
when the community totaled some 370,000 people. The total net income 
produced during that year was estimated to be about £17,800,000 Palestine. 
Per capita income was about P£48, or $2i5-^bout four-tenths of that in the 
United States.®* This is a fairly high level on the international scale. Only 
some fifteen countries (most of them in western and northern Europe, and 
in their overseas offshoots, e.g., Canada, United States, Australia, New 
Zealand) were ranked higher in Point Four.** This per capita income was 
larger than that for most countries in southern and eastern Europe, and 
fur almost all countries (except possibly Argentina) in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. And it was much larger than the per capita income for the non- 
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Jew'S in Palestjnej estimated to be about P£i7 in that year. It must be em¬ 
phasized that this is a measure of not of capital imports and 

of payments due abroad. 

In J954, the last year for which relatively complete estimates of national 
income are available, the Jewish population w'as 1,500,000, and total popula¬ 
tion 1,690,000. The national income was estimated to be 1.461 billion 
Isnieh pounds In current prices.*^ It is not clear to what extent the basic 
data include the product of the Arab minorities, although agricultural 
product certainly includes it. For the present purposes total income is 
related to the Jew'ish population, but wc must keep in mind the possible 
element of exaggeration—which, however, cannot Ik large. 

National income produced per capita of Jewish population in Israel in 
1954 is then I£ 974 s or about in 1936 prices,^® Because the estimates 
are rough, lE is perhaps best to conclude that real income per capita did not 
change significantly from 1936 to 1954, The estimates, nevertheless, sug¬ 
gest a remarkable economic performance. Despite the war for independence 
and political perturbations, despite the striking increase In population, and 
despite the preponderance of immigration from economically depressed 
areas, the Jewish community In Israel managed to maintain its high 1936 
per capita level of output. And that it was a matter of sizable effort is in¬ 
dicated clearly by the available estimates for some intervening dates. P. F. 
Loftus^s estimaEes for 1944 suggest that per capita income of the Jew's rose 
some 20 per cent from 1936, Daniel Creamer^s estimates suggest that per 
capita income rose about 16 per cent from 1950 to 1954 (using total popula¬ 
tion figures). This means that in 1950 real per capita income was about 85 
per cent of the 1954 level, at least 15 per cent below the 1944 level, and 
perhaps below' the 1936 leveL The level in 1949 may have been even lower. 
In other words, the 1954 per capita product wras attained after real per 
capita product had dropped a seventh to a fifth h'low the 1936 leveL 

Despite this impressive performance, the disparity' between the per capita 
income of the Jews in Israel and those in other countries w^hich achieved 
more continuous and uninterrupted growth increased. In 19543 the per 
capita income of Israel w'as less than a third of that of the United Stares. 
But it W'as still at a high level on the international scale: several times above 
thocse in the neighboring Arab countries, and significantly above the levels 
in Che underdeveloped countries.^^ 

Second, the industrial struct ore of the nationa l income is t o some extent 
predetermined by the ind use rial distribution of the Jew'ish labor force. 
Yet there are some interesting interrelations between the industrla! origin 
of income and the distribution of w'orkers (Table 19). 

In 1936, among Jews, income per worker in agriculture w^as only half 
of income per w'orker for the community as a wholej w'hereas income per 
worker In industry' w'as a quarter, and that in commerce, finance, and trans- 
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SflURCSS: Lines l^i RobefI R, Nathan, Okat Goss, and Daniel Creamer, Pa}(ilint‘, Pfatirmt 
and Washington, ((>44 p. 150. Line T- See Table lb, column Une B: Diniel Creamer, 

JVasirroW EuimiUti aj Istaers idatmna! Incsmt, fpjj-ffljj, Central Bureau of Statistics and 
Falk Project for Economic Researcii in Israel, Jcmsalemi, March, 1955, Special Series No. 491. 

portation over a third, above the total community average, For the larger 
jion-Jewish labor force in Palestine in 1936 the interindustry differences were 
much wider—from somewhat over 40 per cent of the community average 
in agio culture to over 200 per cent in ‘‘others,” dominated by government 
and similar services, These wider interindustry differentials among non- 
Jews were due partly to greater heterogeneity, and partly to the low status 
of Arab agriculture. 

The interrelations in 1953-1954 were distinctly different. While the 
share of labor force in agriculture among the Jews n-as slightly lower than 
in 1936, the share of income was higher. As a result, income originating 
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per worker in agriculture was only about lo per cent below the country¬ 
wide average. This narrowing differentia! in income per worker raises an 
interesting question. Perhaps income in agriculture was kept relatively low 
in 1936 by the competition of Arab agriculture. Perhaps continuous capital 
investment in agriculture produced a greater rise in productivity per worker 
than in industry. Perhaps the prices of agricultural products rose more be- 
tween 1936 and i9J3-t954- than those of industrial products, with the in¬ 
ternal terms of trade and rates of compensation of productive factors 
shifting in favor of agriculture. 

Another change in income per worker occurred in construction: the rela¬ 
tive to the community average dropped from 107 to j The estimate for 
^955*^954 ^ have matched income in contract con¬ 

struction with labor force engaged in “building construction and public 
works,” Yet this change may be real; in 1936, Jews engaged in construction 
may have been at relatively skilled levels, the lower levels having been 
occupied largely by Arabs, (Note the relatively low per capita income in 
19^6 among the non-Jews,) In i 9 J 3 'i 9 J 4 both skilled and unskilled labor 
w'cre Jew'Ish, the majority of the Litter recent immigrants. 

The interindustry differentials in income per worker for I 953 "^ 9 'i 4 
rather narrow, taking into account the size of the groups within the total 
labor forcej and have narrowed since I 93 i 5 * More important, in many 
other countries the Interindustry differentials, particularly between agricul¬ 
ture and other pursuits, are much wider. These narrow differentials are 
probably a major reason for the equality in the distribution of Income re¬ 
marked upon repeatedly by visitors. Sample data on the size distribution 
of income that will become available in the near future should provide a 
basis for measuring this equality, 

Third, perhaps the most intriguing aspect of the income estimates Is the 
use of income and that of other resources made available from the outside. 
Table ao presents a condensed picture of the allocation of domestic income 
and other resources in 1936 in Palestine and in 1953 in Israel. The broad 
conclusions stand out clearly, and probably were not much different for 
other years (except during World War II when contact with other countries 
was difficult and conditions were affected by military procurement and 
mobilization). First, both In 1936 and in i 953 i ultimate consumption by the 
Jewish community, private only in 193^' including government con¬ 
sumption in 1953, absorbed all income produced. In fact, ultimate con¬ 
sumption was slightly above income produced—the excess being P£ 360,000 
in 1936 and I£ 97,000/xx) in 1953. This meant that none of the income pr^ 
duced was available for capital formation, Second, both in 193^ 

1953 substantial additions to the stock of capital were made. Gross capital 
formation was about 30 per cent of all resources in 1936 and about 20 per 
cent in 1933, Third, these additions to capital stock were made possible by 
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dpjtal imports. In 193^ major sources were capital of immigrants (to 
which a large part of net curreiu^ imports should probably be added) 
and various national and religious funds.®^ In 1953 the major'sourccs were 
unrequited transfers (grants, donations, etc.) and net capital borrowing. 
That the Jewish community consumed slightly more than the total in¬ 
come it produced may at first seem puialing, considering the high level of 
per capita income and, at least in 1953, the origin of the bulk of immigra¬ 
tion in areas with low living standards. Under such drcumstances consump* 
tion might be eitpectcd to be sufficiently below income produced to leave 
a margin for internal financing of domestic capital formation, Yet the 
puzzle is more apparent than real. In 1936, recent immigration was from 
fairly well-developed economic areas, and the substantial imports of immi¬ 
grant capital testify to it. And in 1953, given the western cast of the Israeli 
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economyj it would have been impoBsible to gear the living standards of 
recent immigrants to the low levels of their countries of origin. It would 
have widened the social and economic gap between the newcomers and the 
settled population, and^ more important, it would have prevented the 
integration of the recent arrivals in the countiy^s productive system. If 
high levels of product were to be expected from the Jewish labor force, 
the recent immigrants had to be accorded the opportunity of adequate liv¬ 
ing standards, regardless of whether their productivity yielded sufficient 
income for such standards. 

Given the intent and desire to develop an economy that would yield a 
relatively high product per capita, a fairly high standard of consumption 
had to be established. Recent immigrants would, by and large, probably 
not reach a level of productivity that would yield income sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for savings until some years in the count—a. period varying 
from group to groups and even person to person, depending upon previous 
training and other factors. Hence, at any given time the Jews in Palestine 
and Israel comprised settled groups whose product was above, and recent 
groups whose product was below, their consumption. The former just about 
offset the latter, and this in Itself was quite an accomplishment when the 
proportional weight of the recent settlers was strikingly raised by large 
immigrationi 

To the extent that maintenance of a high consumption standard assures 
a highly productive labor force, it is as much a capital investment as addi¬ 
tions to material capital, in that sense, the capital formation or investment 
pryblem connected with the rapid growth of the Jewish population was a 
double one: investing in human capital by maintaining high standards 
of consumption and investing in material capital to provide sufficient tools 
per worker. The investment in human capital was met by domestic savings j 
the investment In material capital was met by capital imports of different 
types (immigrant capital, private capital investment, public grants, dona¬ 
tions, government borrowing), varying in importance from period to 
period.'*'^ 

The high level of production could not have been maintained w'ithout 
capital imports. If they had not been available, domestic consumption would 
have had to be reduced to assure a minimum amount of financing for addi¬ 
tions to matcriai capital. In either cai?e per capita income produced would 
have declined: in the former because of the deterioration in the labor force, 
in the latter because of shortages of material capital. 

Against this broad background, the sources of capita! Imports are not 
crucial—important as they may be in policy relations between the Jewish 
community in Palestine and Israel, Jew's in the Diaspora, and the w'orld at 
large. In some past periods immigrants' capital was a major source, but it 
is not likely to be important in the future unless immigration from economi- 
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cdly advanced countries becomes substantial. In recent years, the important 
soutxes were donations and grants, and partly reparations—although bor¬ 
rowing was also of some magnitude. Whatever the source, an obviously im¬ 
portant factor in the past was the large economic potential of the Jews in 
the Diaspora. Capital imports of 30 per cent of total available resources 
(in 1936 and in the high level years after independence) arc about 43 
per cent of the national product of Palestine and Israel. But the total in¬ 
come in 1954 only a small fraction of the total income of Jews in the 
Diaspora. In the United States alone, the Jewish commuriity was about 
3.3 tinaes^as large as that in Israel in 1954? ^nd if the per capita income 
of Jews in the United States is conservatively set at the country-wide 
average, their total income must have been w'cll over ten times that of 
Israel. The ioid capital imports to Israel amount, on that basis, to at most 
about 4 per cent of the income of United States Jews, and probably not 
much more than 3 per cent. Considering also the Jewish cornmunities in 
the other advanced countries, one must conclude that the economic potential 
of the Jews in the Diaspora was a vital factor in capital formation in Israel. 

IV, CowcLUDiKo Comments 

A summary of the preceding discussion is neither possible nor desirable, 
in view of the brief treatment of many topics. But, in concluding, we ad¬ 
vance some reflections suggested by the whole sweep of recent changes in the 
economic structure of the Jews. 

j. The Economic and Noneconomic Elements 

In the economics of Jews the noneconomic elements arc important 
almost to the point of dominance. The very existence of a distinctive and 
cohesive minority is in essence noneconomic-—which is true even of many 
independent sovereign states, ^mc rational economic principjes, e.g,, maxi- 
miaation of long-term economic returns, would argue agaimi the perpetua¬ 
tion of such a minority, and would affect the attitudes of both the minority 
and the majority which imposes unity and cohesion on the minority. 

Economic calculations b^d on principles of maximization of long-term 
net yields cannot be made with precision and reliability. But it can be 
argued that a Jewish minority would, given its personal and material 
economic assets, most likely attain (for Itself and its descendants} a higher 
level of returns if It could act freely in response to perceived economic 
opportunities. '^Freely’' means without regard for any noneconomic mo¬ 
tives and considerations that they might have as members of a Jewish 
minority. 

Much of the preceding analysis lends emphasis to the point that no such 
“pure” response is exercised by the Jewish minority, and that in reality a 
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high economic price has been pdd for the sake of preserving its cohesion and 
ideiitity^ This was certainly true of the Jews who w^ent to Palestine w'hen 
greater economic opportunities w^cre available elsewhere, as well as of the 
sizable Jewish minorities anywhere in the Diaspora, where proximity to 
other members of the group and other conditions of social life affected 
economic decisions. 

The hostile or discriminatory policies of the majorities, w^henever mani- 
fest^are even more irrational economicalJy. Given the kind of human capital 
that the Jews represent, the majority in any country. If it wished to maxi' 
mize long-term economic returns, should have not only permitted the 
Jewish minority the utmost freedom, but in fact should have subsidized 
any improvement in the economic and social performance of promising in¬ 
dividual ]qws. Such help In developing contributors to the stock of human 
knowledge and hence to economic capacity would have been a high-yield 
investment. If only for this reason, the discriminatory policies of many 
majorities, often spcclficaJly retarding the dynamics of Jewish minorities— 
from trade into intellectual and professional pursuits, within business cor^ 
porations, etc^-^on^titute extreme economic irrationality* 

Of coursej people do not act on purely rational economic calculations, 
and the preceding paragraphs are belaboring the obvious. Yet two implica¬ 
tions for the analysis of the economics of the Jewi follow from this plati¬ 
tude. First, in explaining the economics of the jew^, these noneconomic 
elements must be explicitly formulated* Only then will the connection be¬ 
tween motivation as members of the minority and economic choices and 
results become clear—a comment which applies equally to the connection 
between the motivation and actions of the majority and economic and social 
opportunities made accessible to the Jew'^s. The second and more elusive 
implication is that the utmost clarity must be sought in formulating the 
bases for any appraisdl of the economic structure of the jews, in any ref¬ 
erence to it as ^^normal” or “abnormaldesirable or undesirable. Since 
these bases often include a mixture of economic and noneconomic elements, 
a clear differentiation of these elements will prevent misleading shallow 
judgnienESp For what is abnormal or undesirable according to one criterion 
may turn out to be normal or desirable according to another. Again, this 
applies to both the economics of the Jewish minority and the policy of the 
majority, 

2- IlhiQrk&I Con^intiky 

My own interest is an understanding rather than appraisal, so my 
second reflection mirrors the impression of the pervasiveness of historical 
continuity in any analysis of economic changes among Jews in the recent 
century. In a sense this is both obvious and inevitable, as w'e deal with a 
minority w'hose heritage stretches over centuries. Changes in its conditions 
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can hardly be understood except as links in a long chain. But it Is the major 
Scenes in this historical drama, and the close connection between them, 
which strike the eye of an observer who stands, as it were, on the outside. 

The main point in much of the discussion, the dominance of F.ast Euro¬ 
pean Jewry as the major reservoir of growth during the past century, and 
the source from which the two largest communities—in the United States 
and Israel—have been recruited, is dearly one such link. The reasons for the 
concentration of Jewry' in eastern Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century certainly lie in centuries of earlier history, when the Jews w'ere 
expelled from western Europe, and were attracted to Poland and neighbor¬ 
ing areas by favorable conditions. 

But there is even more to this historical interconnection. The favorable 
position of Jews in Poland and Lithuania for several centuries meant their 
occupation of certain economic links In the structure of these countries and 
impeded the formation of a native middle class. The lack of a strong native 
middle da^ may, in Wrn, have been an important factor in the weakness 
of the Polish-Lithuanian states and may have delayed their evolution to 
more effective national states—which in other countries was attained by 
a combination of the feudal nobility with the economically strong middle 
classes. It seems Ironic that, having flourished and grown within the frame¬ 
work of these weaker nobility-dominated states, the Jewish communities 
in Poland and Lithuania have paid the price of partition and ended up 
under the domination of one of the most centralized and authoritarian 
powers in the world. 

The above observations may be superficial reflections of the surface of 
history writ large—and misleading at that. But they do illustrate the kinds 
of historical continuity that may be perceived in the changing economics 
of the Jews. And some of the connecting links have been suggested in the 
preceding discussion, as we analyzed the shift in the industnal structure 
and Income levels of the East European Jewish conimunity, first in its 
original area, and then in the United States and Israel, where they and 
their descendants account for the majority of the Jews. 

The changing economics of the Jew's is at the same time part of world 
history and part of the responses of the Jewish groups themselves, acting 
as distinctive and cohesive minorities. And each of these also has long roots 
in the past. The interplay of the variety of historical forces affecting the 
economic conditions of Jews is almost overwhelming. Certainly, only the 
very broad lines can be marked outj and one must always be a\vare of the 
depth of the antecedents and the shallow-ness of the explanations that can 
be offered and tested. 

This applies to the position tocky. Of some iipDOjOOO Jews In the 
world, about 7 ,poo,CMDO are in the Western Hemisphere and western 
Europe. Their economic and sooal fate is a function of the economic and 
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sodal fate of these arm and will be governed largely by the possibilities 
of preserving peace and avoiding a major world war. Another sizable group 
2j5WyOOo is behind the Iron Curtain and its future is partly 
a function of the internal changes vidthin these authoritanan states^ any 
relaxation m the dictatorship meaning a relief of hostile pressure on the 
Jewish minorities^ and partly a function again of the major course of inter¬ 
national relations. The third sizable group of Jews^ i,joo,000, is in Israel^ 
an embattled bastion facing Arab hoscillty and still a potential refuge for 
the soofiOO Jews in the disturbed areas of North Africa* Here the lines of 
historical continuity' from the not so distant past of nineteenth-century 
relations between the wesEern powers and the underdeveloped countries 
of the Arab belt ai^ being played out to ends that can be only dimly per¬ 
ceived, Against this backgroundj the characteristics of and changes in eco¬ 
nomic structure dwindle to mere details on a canvas m which other factors 
are more important. 


Notes. 

^ See Anhur Riippin, "‘The Jewish Population of the W'orld,'* The finish 
Pfoph^ Paa £ 27 id Present, Central Yiddish Cultural Organization (CYCO)* 
VoI. I, pp. 343^360, panicubriy the table on pp, 350-331. 

^ See Leon Shapiro, “^AVorld Jewish Population,” American Jetvish Year 
Baokf iqS 5 m The Jcwa&h Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1955, pp. 

^ See Jacob Lestschinsky, “Die L'msiedlung und Umschichtuog des JuedU 
schen Voikes,” iVeittairtsckaftlichci Archiv, October, ^9^9? p+ 132.* 

Melville J, Herskovits, “Who j\re the Jews.^'^j 

Ihis is apparent Jn the very mediods used for statistical study of Jews* 
In countrieii that do not require specification of religious afRliation tn their 
governmental staiistics, e.g., the United States, the soolled Yom Kippur and 
buna] methods of estimating Jewish population will, by iheir naturCp yield 
^st I mates including only persons whose children do not attend school on 
Nippur and those whose dead are buried in accordance with Jewish law. In 
Slates requiring religions affiliation data, it may be relatively easy for persons 
belonging. {Even under Nazi conditions such concealment, 
tv hile difficult, was not impossible.) Our basic information is therefore limited 
to individuais who share, even if in a minimal way, the feeling of belonging 
group with a common religion and history, 

[ “Sec above Uriah ilevi Engclman, “.Sources of Jewish Statistic?.”] 

volume by Cliapicr ^^JewEsh Migration, 1340- 

Even In Indfa^ a country with a relatively small Jewish community of less 
inan 30,000, the proportion In agriculture is only 6.5 per cent, whereas that 
o total popubrion is about 70 per cent. Jewish population, for 1941, is from 
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VL G. Reiasner/'Iiidian-JeAvish Statistics (1S37-19+1)/' Jewish Social Studies, 
October^ ^95°? particularly pp. 36^-363. 

* Even if a sector accounts for a large proportion of the total Jewish popula¬ 
tion^ ihc proportion of Jews to all engaged within it is not necessarily high. 
In general, Jews can form a dominant proportion in any one sector only under 
one of two conditions, and usually only if both conditions are met: this sector 
must account for a /iirgf proportion of the Jewish population and for a small 
proportion of total population. 

^ In addiiion to the sources quoted in Table i* I have used here Jacob Lcsts- 
chlnsky^s paper In Wehttnrlschaftliches Afehw, VoL i* BerliUt rgij; Voh 32, 
1930* pp. 563-599? Arthur Ruppin, So^iofogiV der Juden^ VoU I, Berlin^ 
1930, particularly chs, 2i, and 23. 

^The data on distribution within trade of Jews in Russia in 1S97 merit 
specific reference because they partly confiriUj and partly differ from, the 
generalization suggested. (See the detailed breakdown reported in Zeitschrift 
fucr Dtjfiographie und Statistik difr Juden, February and March, 1906, pp. 
19-21 and 43 p) Credit institutions and restaurants, hotels, and clubs ae^ 
counted for only 3 per cent of Jews in trade (whether gainfully occupied 
only or including dependents), and commodity trade accounted for 97 per 
cent. Also, of the total sector, as much as 44 per cent was in trade in agri¬ 
cultural products, with perhaps more to be added from the vague category of 
*^general” trade (which accounted for another 20 per cent). Producers* goods, 
such as construction materials and metals, accounted for only 7 to 8 per cent 
of Jew^s engaged in trade. In this sense, the data confirm the generalization 
suggested. However, proportionatcly to total population engaged in trade, 
Jews w'ere important in almost all branches of commodity trade. Thus, white 
the ratio of Jews to total (both including dependenEs) was 547 per cent for 
all commodity tradc^ k was 60 per cent in construction materials and fuels, 
and 47 per cent in metals, machinery, and weapons. It may be that the high 
ratios of Jews In these producer goods branches of trade were associated 
with the dominance in these sectors of small-scale emerprisesj and yet, as wilt 
be seen below, even in Russia In 1897, Jews were underrepresented, in com¬ 
parison with Gon-Jewish and total population, in the producer goods industries 
themselves. 

sThe data in Table 5 and In lines 1-4 of Table 6 should have been based, 
like the entries in Table 2, on gainfully occupied, e3tcluding recipients of non¬ 
service income (given for two or three countries). But this adjustment could 
not be made with the data at hand. However, the effect on the differences 
in employment status beiw^een Jews and non-Jews w^ould be slight. 

^^‘^e Wekwirtsckaftlkhes Archh, 1929, Vot. 30, pp, 147* and 15D*, 
Migration of poor Jews, w^hile increasing Income inequality among Jews 
in the country of immigration, presumably decrease^ it in the country of 
emigration. There is a tendency, however, for immigration to a single country, 
such as the United States^ to account Fairly fully for emigration ol jews from 
severa! counirics. This may result in a net balance In which the increasing 
effect upon inequality iu the country^ of Immigration is greater than the 
reducing effect in the countries of emigration. 
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above Bernard D. Weinryb^ "East European Jewry (Since tlie 
PartiiJons of Poland, i772-i79S)”; Arlch Tartakower, 'The DccJEne of Euro¬ 
pean Jew'ry (1933-^953^1 Lestschinsky, op. ck.] 

^^This is total Jewish migration;, given by L Hersch for 1881-^698 in hJs 
paper 'Jewish Migration During the Last Hundred Years/^ In Th^ 

People: Past atid Pr^seffl, VoL^ I. p+ 415+ Tlie period is two years short of that 
from 18S0 to r9oo, but the figure Included some emigration from areas other 
than eastern Europe. 

See Lestschinsky,, in WehmHschisfdithes ArchiVj 1950^ pp* S 73 “S 74 ' 
^^See Zeksfhrift fu^r Demographic und Statistik der Judefif August- 
September, 1907, pp. ti4“JS5- 

In his System of Geography (London, 1853* Vol. 1 , p. 2j), James Bell 
ncpoiTs the population of Russia for 1S43 (from the Atmauach de Gotha) by 
provinces* The total population for the provinces that comprise the Pale, 
eluding Poland^ is approximated at 20,800,000, and, allowing a 10 per cent 
rise to 1850, yields a total of about 23,000,000. The number of Jews for this 
area (see Table 7) was estimneed to be 2,300,000 and the proportion of Jew^s 
m the total was lO per cent- For the population of the Pale, including Poland, 
of 42,340,000 in 1S97, the census reported 4,900,000 Jews, or 11.6 per cent. 
(Sec I. M. Rubjnow, "Economic Conditions of the Jews in Russia,'^ BuHetin 
of the Btircou of Labor StaiisdeSj Mo. 72^ Washington, September, 1907, p. 
49^0 This increase is significant as it covers a period of substantial emigra¬ 
tion. 

^“Tl^at trade w^as saturated with Jews is suggested by tlie fact that within 
the Pale^ their proj^rtion to the total engaged in commerce wa$ a$ high as 
7 M per cent, and in Lithuania and White Russia it was 88.2 and 89.3 per 
cent respecrively- In some provinces within these regions, c.g,, Grodno and 
Minsk, it ivas well over 90 per cent. (Sec Rubinow^ op. cit., p. 554.) 

See Lf, La win, in Zeitschrift fner Demographie tind Stathdk der Juden^ 
January, 1906, pp, id ff. In other countries the percentage of families receiving 
assistance during Passover in the 1890^3 ranged from less than i per cent in 
the United States to 5.5 P^r cent in Holland and Sweden. (See Vasili Rosen¬ 
thal, “Russia—Cliarities/' The Jeudsh Efteyelopcdia^ VoL X, New York, 1905, 
P- $39 ) 

See Rubinowj op. cit.^ p. 490* 

See Ruppin, Die Sozhhgic der /ttden^ VoL I, pp. 91-92, sum of European 
and Asiatic. 

Sec Solomon M, Sehw'arz, 7 *he Jeu^s ffl the Somet Union, Syracuse, 1951, 
Table IX, p. 20, 

See tbid.j p. 265, 

"" See ibid^^ p. 267. 

^ A siriking illustration of this recent policy is a comparison of the articles 
appearing under the heading *JeAis" in two editions of the Great Soviet 
the first published in. 1932 and the second in 1952. In the first 
edition (Vol. 24) there arc scAi^eral articles covering over 150 pages, and while 
naturally reflecting the biases of the authors^ they impliciUv and sometimes 
directly recognize the reality of Jews as a cohesive minority with a rahen 
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d*icre* In the second edition fVoI. 15] all Jews and Jewish culture and prob¬ 
lems are dismissed in one article two and a half page$ long (supplemented 
by two more pages on BlrQ^Bidjan);^ with a prominent reference to a state¬ 
ment by Sialin that Jews are not a cohesive minority bnt splinicrs held 
together by an ossified religion and some desiccated sentimentalities^ 

-* For the description of the estimates see the unabridged mimeographed 
paper* available for reference at Ihc Jewish Theological Seminary* pp. 81 and 

the i,6oo,cioo Jews who infimlgrated duriDg 1881-1910* 72 per cent 
came from Russia^ iS per cent from Anstrla-Hungaryj and 4 per cent from 
Rumania. (See Samuel Joseph, Jewish io the tfnked SlateSi 

New York* 19 ^ 4 ? PP^ 93^4-) 

See Tilt /twisk Rt^itWj, April, 194;, pp* i ff» 

^"The per Capita in 1&74-1S83 was $z^i \n 1929 prices; in 1959-1948 it was 
^790, also in 1929 prices^ and it rose further from 1959-1948 to 1944-1955- 
For the figures citedi see ^Tneome and Wealth of the United States, Trend 
and Structure,’"' Income dnd IVtoHh^ Series //, Cambridge, Eng-* 195J^ P- 55- 
^ See Co[in Clark, Condiltons of Economic Progress, 2nd ed., London, 195^* 
pp. 46-47 and 191* 

^Fcir the earnings In Russia, see Rnbinow* op. dLj pp. 528-529. For the 
data on the United States* see Immigration Commission ReportSf Vol. I, 
Abitr^cts^ Senate Document No. 747* 6ist Congress, 3rd session, \^''ashington, 
1911, p. 764. 

See Income nnd Weakh, Series //, p. 107^ 

lUustrative measures of the upward movement of per capita income 
and of the reduced irie<juality in income are given in the unabridged mimeo¬ 
graphed paper, available for reference at The Jewish Theological Seminary* 
pp. 9S-101. 

See above Oscar 1 . Janowsky* 'The Rise of the State of Israel.”] 
These and other figures, for the period before 194®* are from Ruppin, 
op. cif., pp. 145-148; and Statistical Handbook of Jewish Palestine, /p47, 
edited by A. Gertz, Department of Statist[ca, The Jewish Agency for Patestine, 
Jerusalem, 1947* particularly the sections on population and immigration^ 
^For the method of calculation, see the unabridged mimeographed paper, 
available for reference at The Jewish Theological Seminary, p. I20p 

Department of Sute* Publication 3719, Washington* January, 1950* pp, 

estimate prepared by Darnel Creamer* of the Falk Project for 
Economic Research in Israel, in co-operatEon w^ith the Central Bureau of 
Statistics (manuscript m press* ^957)- 

For the method of cakuiatioUj see the unabridged mimeographed paper* 
available for reference at The Jewish Theological Seminary* p+ 122, 

For 1949* the United Nations set the per capita income of Israel at $389- 
(See National and Per Capita Incomes^ Seventy Countries^ ^ 949 * United 
Nations* Statistical Papers, Series E, No^ i* New York, October, 1950,) Per 
capita incomes of the neighboring Arab countries w'Cre as follows: Egypt— 
$100; Syria—^loo; Iraq—^85; Lebanon—$125^ For practically all countries In 
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Asia and Africa, per capita incomes were well below ^300; for many of them^ 
below $ioo^ 

The estimates, and particularly the convefsion to United States dollars^ arc 
subject to wide matgEns of error. The figure for Israel seems too high. The 
data used in the tcjct suggest a level closer to $500 than to £400. But even at 
this lower level, the per capita income in Israel was more than three times that 
of most Arab countrlcSj and the disparity mu$t have widened sienlfieantlv 
after 1949. 

For [936 [ assumed that the net capital imports shown in the balance 
of intern a I ion a I payments for Palestine should be attributed completely to the 
Jewish community. On the other hand^ to avoid duplication 1 omitted a small 
item for pnreleases of land. Also in 1936 part of government capital forma¬ 
tion W'as credited to the Jewish community. 

Savings of some groups within Palestine or Israel were not necessarily 
used directly to finance "dissavings,” i.e., the escess of consumption over 
income* of other groups. On the contrary, domestic savings w'ere probably 
used to fiDance domestic capital formation* and funds coming from outside 
w^ere used to finance dissavings of recent immigrant$^ The references in the 
te^tt apply to the matching of aggregates of the type Involved in Table 30 , not 
of specific sources of savings wuth specific channels of investment. ITie latter 
type of malching is difficulc, as funds circulate freely and, once shifted from 
point of origin to point of use* are merged in a common pool for all uses. 
In Palestine and Israel the links could perhaps be more clearly traced than 
elseivherc. It is obvions that the Jewish Agency and related organiaiations 
channeled funds from the outside at least partly to sustain consumption 
levels of recent immigrants during the early periods when ihclr production 
would inevitably fall short of their consumption requirements. 
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CHAPTER 40 


THE JEWS OUTSIDE OF ISRAEL, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE SOVIET EMPIRE 

Milton Himmelfarb^ 


L Introduction 

In the sixth decade of the twentieth centurj^ the of the world nurri' 
bered about lajOOajODOjt of whom Jess than a quarter Hved in countries 
other than Israel, the United States, and the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
This chapter deaL with the contemporary status, rather than with the his¬ 
tory, of that quarter of World Jewry* 

Some were Ashkenaj^Im and some Sephardim, the latter term having 
in effect become the designation not merely for Jews with an Iberian tra¬ 
dition, but for all non-Ashfcenaiim. Nearly all of the Ashkenazim in our 
minority of the world^s Jews were in countries western by geography and 
culture, and relatively few lived where their ancestors had also lived cen¬ 
turies ago* The Sephardim were mainly in North Africa and Ask, 

On the European continent most of the Jewish communities had suffered 
directly at the hands of Hitler and the Nazis from the early 1930's to 
1945* In North Africa and Asia some ancient Jewish communities had al¬ 
most completely disappeared after the creation of the State of Israel in 
1948} the continued existence of others was uncertain, depending in large 
measure on whether the hostilit)^ of the Arab states toward Israel would 
increase or diminish^ in others shllj the Jews, living in the midst of popu¬ 
lations struggling for independence, hoped that their status w'ould be tol¬ 
erable after the overthrow of foreign rule, but feared that it might not be. 

IL Western Hemisphere 

Of the approximately 850,000-900,cxx> Jews in the Western Hemisphere 
(exclusive of some 5,000,000 in the United States) in the 1950^5, there 
were about 240,000 in Canada and 630,000 in Latin America and the 

* I wish to tliank Mrt. Luej' Dxwldcwicz and Mrs. Hxdiis^K Sctiultz the Library 
of Jetvbh Iniornixuan of tht American Jcwiih Commiuce, xnd Mr Lmfi &hxpiro of the 
Conference on Jewish MiiterixJ CExjmi A^in^t Qcrn]xn\% for thcir |^neroui help. 

+ Th]j and ttic other ligurei ched ore oppro^im-itt and s^hould be understood to Kaye & 
fairly wido margin of error. 
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British Md Dutch possessions: 360,000 in Argentina, 120,000 in Brazil, 
50,000 in U^guay, 30,000 in Chile, 25,000 in Mexico, 11,000 in Cuba, 
and the rest In nineteen other countries, 

1. &\NADA 

There were about 240,000 Jews, including some 50,000 who had Im¬ 
migrated after World War II, In a total Canadian population of 16,000,000. 
They lived in every part of the country and in almost every city with a 
population greater than 5i00o, but four-lifths were in Montreal, Toronto, 
and Winnipeg, W'ith Montreal alone having two-fifths and Toronto a third. 

Somewhat fewer than three-fifths were native-born, the number of Jews 
in Canada having been 2^400 in 1881 and i6,ooo in 190 r. Between 1931 
and 1951 the number whose mother tongue was Yiddish fell from 150,000 
to 104,000, while the number whose mother tongue was English rose from 
4/300 to SS/xx). (Almost all, in the 1950’s, spoke English, and 15 per cent, 
mostly In Quebec, spoke French, too.) The majority of the gainfully em¬ 
ployed worked for wages or salaries, but outside the three cities with the 
largest Jewish populations the majority were self-employed. The major 
sources of livelihood were commerce, manufacturing, and the professions. 
Jewish women had more children than w'omen of British origin, but fewer 
than women of French or Slavic origin. Intermarriage ^■as rising, being 
higherst where the Jewish population was small. Most of the almost 200 
congregations were Orthodox, about to per cent were Conser\'ative, and 
a few were Reform. 

In Quebec, where there wa^ no system of state-supported nonsectarian 
schools, taxes were paid either to a Catholic or to a Protestant school sys¬ 
tem, with the Jews paying their taxes to the Protestant schools and most 
Jewish children attending themj but many of the Jewish children of school 
age in Quebec were enrolled in Jewish day schools, in which Hebrew and 
Yiddish W'cre taught, among other Jewish subjects, besides the general 
curriculum. There were Jewish day schools in provinces with a nonsectarian 
schnxil system as well. Jewish education, including both Hebrew and Yid¬ 
dish, was also provided in afternoon schools. Few children attended Sun¬ 
day schools. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress was the spokesman for the Jews of 
Canada in thdr relations with the government and the general community, 
besides being the central body for a wide range of Jewish communal mat¬ 
ters, In this dual capacity it was recognized both by the Canadian people 
and government and by the Jews of ^nada. Zionism was strong, 

2, LATIM AMEfttCA AKD THE BRITISH AND OUTCH POSSESSIONS 

Among the 630,000 Jews of I-itin America and the British and Dutch 
possessions, the largest group was of fairly recent East European origin. 
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On the whole, the Jews of Latin America were prosperous. In many 
countries the weakness of democracy made them fee! Insecure. Their 
main communal problem was how to strengthen Jewish religion and edu¬ 
cation. 

/I. Argentina 

In Argentina there were 360,000 or more Jews in a total population of 
19,000,000. Three-quarters of them Jived In Buenos Aires, the capital. 
About a half were native-born, nearly all of these being the children of immi¬ 
grant parents. About one-sixth were Sephardim, and the Ashkenazim were 
divided between a large majority of East European origin and a minority 
that had arrived during the Hitler period from Germany or the German 
cultural area. 

About 6 per cent were still in the Jewish agricultural colonies, mostly In 
the provinces of Santa Fc and F.ntre Rios, founded by Baron de Hirsch 
in 1S89. In 1941 it had been estimated that a little more than 20 per cent 
of the Jews of Argentina earned their living by agriculture and related 
trades. In the [9jo's it was not expected that the rural Jewish population 
would continue to decline nearly so rapidly as in the years after 1941 j some 
observers thought that stability had been reached, and others even thought 
they detected a slight trend back to the country. 

The Jewish occupational pttern was much the same as in other parts 
of Latin America. The East European immigrants w'erc engaged mostly in 
retail trade—many had started as peddlers, and not all peddlers had yet 
become storekeepers—and light manufacturingj the native-born children, 
besides continuing these occupations—but very few went into peddling— 
were also in the professions and white-collar employment. The German 
Jews, having arrived with a background of education and experience in a 
more advanced society than Eastern Europe, and having typically brought 
with them more capital than the earlier immigrants from Russia and Po¬ 
land, tended to he on correspondingly higher rungs of the economy. Many 
Jewish agricultural and commercial credit co-operatives were still in ex¬ 
istence, the outgrovi'th of mutual-aid societies established by the early im¬ 
migrants. 

The early immigrants had also established kehillot, especially in the 
colonies, and in the cities synagogues and the traditional societies for edu¬ 
cation, visiting the sick, and mutual aid. From these had grown schools, 
cultural organizations, hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, im¬ 
migrant-aid institutions, Zionist groups, and social and sports dubs. 
In the mid-i95o’s there was a Buenos Aires kehilla with a membership of 
some JO,000, as \vell as a federation of kehillot for the whole country. 
D.AlA iDelegoctan de Asociseiones Isreelitat de Argtnlind) was the 
central organization. 
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Argentine Jew^ was still divided according to origin. Philanthropic 
and Zionist organizations were East European, German, or Sephardic—or, 
sometimes, native. The Sephardim were divided according to place of origin 
(Morocco, Syria, Turkey, the Balkans), language (Arabic, Ladino), and 
degree of acculturation. 

Only a small minority of the estimated fifty to one hundred congrega¬ 
tions In Buenos Aires had their own permanent synagogue buildings. Kash- 
rut was widely neglected; in Buenos Aires, with its 3oo,txx3 Jews, there 
were no kosher restaurants. There were few rabbis, and even fewer capable 
of attracting the younger people. 

Buenos Aires was a world center of Yiddish publishing, but many ob¬ 
servers thought the younger generation to be not nmich more interested in 
Jewish culture than In religion. Zionism was strong. Emigration to Israel, 
while not large absolutely, w'as considerably larger relatively than from the 
United States, 

The major communal effort was directed to Jewish education. There 
were supplementary and full-time Jewish schools reflecting every ideology 
from religious to secularist, from General Zionist to Left Poale-Zion, from 
Hebraist to Yiddishist. 

In their relations with the rest of the Argentine people, the Jews of 
Argentina emerged relatively undamaged from the Peroii era. 

E, Eolma 

In Bolivia there were about 4,000 Jews in a total population of some 
3,^00,000. Most were of German origin, having arrived as refugees after 
Hitler rose to power. Nearly all were engaged in commerce and industry 
and lived in the two largest dries, La Paz and Cochabamba. 

Their dominant Jewish organization was the luedhche Ksdtm^cmein- 
schoft. Their major cultural problems were the same as those of all other 
small communities: the lack of personnel and facilities for Jewish educa¬ 
tional, religious, cultural, and communal matters. 

C, Brazil 

Brazil, with a total population of almost 60,000,000, had a Jewish popu¬ 
lation of 1204x10, of whom a third lived in Rio de Janeiro and another third 
in Sao P 4 ulo. 

The modem history of Brazilian Jewry began with a small Sephardic 
immigration from Turkey and Morocco in, the first half of the nineteenth 
centurj'. In the first quarter of the twentieth century close to 40,000 Jews 
immigrated, and between 1925 and 1940 dose to 50/xiO. About 30 per cent 
of all Brazilian Jews were native-born. Quatro Irmaos, an agricultural 
colony established shortly after 1900 by the Jewish Colonization Associa¬ 
tion, had a population of 1 ,500. 
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Most of the Jews of Sao Paulo came from Germany, and more of them 
were engaged m industry than in commerce. In Rio de Janeiro 70 per cent 
of the Jews were in commerce and 10 per cent In industry, and in the rest 
of the country nearly 8 j per cent were in commerce* The Sephardim, about 
10 per cent of Brazilian Jewry, were nearly all in commerce. 

A central commynity organization had long been advocated as a means of 
coynteracting anti-Semitism, fomented largely by Brazilians of German or¬ 
igin, but the heterogeneiry of the Jews of Brazil was a major obstacle to 
creating a central body. 

There were several synagogues, with two rabbis in Rio de Janeiro, one in 
Sao Paulo, and one in Porto Alegre. A number of Jewish philanthropic and 
social organizations were also In existence, but were not very active, Zion- 
ism was the strongest movement, the United Zionist Organization acting 
as the central fund-raising body for Israel and also making some alloca^ 
tions for domestic needs* Yiddish was Josing ground. In Sao l^aulo there 
were about twenty day schools attended by a sixth of all Jew'ish children 
of school age* 

Many Brazilian Jews feared continuing losses to Judaism and the Jewish 
community from assimilation and intermarriage. 

Chile, whose total population w-as 6,80^,000, had a Jewish population 
of 30,000, the majority of w^hom lived in Santiago. About 2,000 or 3,000 
were Sephardim, and of the Ashkenazim slightly more were East European 
tliaii German in origin. About one-lhird were native-born- 

The Jett'S were espedaliy prominent in light Industry. The economic 
rise of Chilean Jew'r)-^ owed much to the loan funds and similar bank and 
credit facilities established by immigrants in the 1920^5. 

The Chilean Jewish community was characterized as perhaps the best 
organized in Latin America. Its central representative organization was the 

de la Colec/h^idad Judia de Chile. There "were 
seven or eight local religious kehillot, but religion was not in a flounshing 
state* Zionism was strong. There were a central board of Jewish education 
and three day schools, in addition to supplementary schools, but niost 
Jewish children received no Jewish education. 

Yiddish and German were increasingly gi^'lng wny to Spanish- The merg¬ 
ing of East European, German, and &phardic elements into a common 
Chilean Jewry was proceeding fairly rapidly. 

E. Colomhia 

In Colombia there vvere 9,000 Jews in a population of 13,000,000. The 
majority were Germans, Of the Ea:r 5 t Europeans, most had arrived in the 
late 1920^5 and early 1930^5. The Sephardim, mainly from Palestine, had 
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immigotcd earlier in the century. The largest Jewish commimity was in 
Bogota* Most Colombian Jews earned their living in commerce, light in- 
dustry^ artisan occupations, such as tailoring, and the professions* A num¬ 
ber of Sephardim were important in industry. 

Community organization, mostly local, was restricted largely to syna- 
gogues and the traditional philanthropies, Zionist and pro-Israel sentiment 
was intense. Jewish education was weak. 

F, Cos^a Rica 

In Co$ta Rica, with a population of 950,000, there were about 1,500 
Jews, They w^ere East European, German, and Sephardic—^the last mostly 
from Turkey, A Jewish Center in San Jose served a variety of Jewish needs. 
The community was Zionist. 

G* Cii&a 

There were about i r,ooo Jews in Cuba, which had a population of 6,000,- 
000. More than three-quarters of the Jews lived in Hav^ana. The majority 
were East European, with some Germans who had immigrated shortly 
before the United States entered World War II, and some Sephardim from 
Turkey. Most of the Jews were in trade and light industry j there was little 
left of the relatively large working class of the 1920’s and 1930*5. 

The Central in Havana served as a central representative body. 

There was much concern with Jewish education. The five synagogues in 
Havana included a Reform congregation of Jews from the United States* 
The Jews of Cuba had the reputation of being exceptionally devoted to 
Yiddish culture, but Yiddish was weakening. The community was mostly 
Zionist. 

H. Dominican Rejmiltc 

The Dominican Republic^ or Santo Domingo, had a population of 2,400,- 
000, including about 450 Jewish families. Tw'o-thirds of these lived in or 
near Sosua, a Jewish agricultund colony established in 1940 as a partial 
solution to the refugee problem, and about one-third lived in Ciudad 
Trujillo, the capital. There was a synagogue m Sosua and another in Ciu¬ 
dad Trujillo* Jewish education was w^cak. 

/. Ecuador 

In Ecuador, with a population of 3,600,000, there were about 2.,000 
Jews, mostly from Germany and Austria* They were important in indus- 
trj^ The majority lived in Quito, 

BecaUM; of the relative homogeneity of the Jews of Ecuador, there W2s 
little difficulty in communit}' organization. The Comiie Coordinad&r dis las 
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Organhachn^s Israelims is Quito w^s the central reprei^iitativc body. 
Jewish education was weak. The community wae generally Zionist, 

J * El Salvador 

In El Salvador, with a population of 2^200,000, there were 200 Jewish 
familicsj consisting mostly of Germans who had immigrated during the 
Hitler period, A kehilla sen^^ed both religious and Zionist purposes- There 
was a considerable degree of intermarriage. 

JC, Guafe/^uila 

In Guatemala, which had a population of more than 3,jooo,ocx3, there 
were some r,000 Jews, mostly from Germany, Nearly all lived in the 
capital, Guatemala City, where they had established a few new industries. 
They had three kehillot—Sephardic, East European, and German. Only 
the Sephardim had their own synagogue and there was one teacher avail- 
able for Jewish education. The community \vas Zioni&t^ 

Hoftduras 

Two hundred Jell's lived in Honduras, which had a population of 
ij^OOfiOO* Most of the Jews had come from Germany and more of them 
Jived in the capital, Tegucigalpa, than in any other city. They were chiefly 
In trade^ There was no Jeisish education to speak of» 

M, Jmti&ka 

There were t,joo-2,ooo Jews in Jamalcaj which had a total population of 
1,500,000. The ratio of Jews to the small while population was about lO 
per cent. They were very prominent in the civic and economic life of 
the island. 

The Jewish community had a history going hack to the seventeenth 
century, and most Jews were of old families, ^me were Sephardim and 
some Ashkenazim by tradition. There was one synagoguej resulting from 
a merger after World War 1, 

JV* M&xko 

Of Mcxico^s total population of 30,000,000, about 25,000 were Jews. 
Approximately So per cent of these lived in the capital, Mexico City', and 
some observers thought that the proportion was rising. The occupational 
pattern was much the same as in the rest of Latin Amcricaj with most 
Jewish livelihoods being earned in commerce, light industry', and, to a 
lesser degree, the professions* It was a prosperous community* 

The majority were East European by origin or descent| the second 
largest clement ttos Sephardic, having the highest rate of natural increasej 
and then came the Germans. There was also a small, exotic group of Indian 
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Jews, claiming descent from the Marranos who had been so prominently 
associated with Mexican history in the first centuries after the Spanish 
conquest. Separate Ashkenazic and Sephardic community organizations 
were in existence, but there also a central representative body, the 
Cotfji/tf Cii^nfral Isra^Hm Mdxko. The community was generally Zionist. 
Few Jews were unaffiliated with some Jewish institution^ 

Mexico had the best organized and most flourishing Jewish educational 
sj^stem in I^tin America. In the mid 1950^5 about foupfifths of all Jewish 
children of school age were enrolled in Jewish day schools- These were 
either secular or religicius, but the large majority of students were in the 
secular schools. Nearly all the Ashkenazic schools taught Yiddish as well 
as HebreWj besides the subjects required by the Mexican educational au¬ 
thorities, 

Om N^iA^liinds Gukna {Surimm) 

Surinam had a total population of 240,000, of whom only a small minor¬ 
ity was white, including 1,000 Je\¥S. They lived mostly in the capital, Para.- 
maribo, and many were of old Sephardic families. They had an important 
place in the economy, 

P, Ns^herlafids Wesl Indies (Cura^^io and Aruia) 

In the Netherlands West Indies population of some 180,000 there were 
fewer than i,ooo Jews, an Important element in the white minority. Most 
were of old Sephardic families, but there were also about 200 Ashkenazim 
of more recent origin. The great majority lived on the island of Curasao, 
especially in the capital city, Willemstad, where they were ver)‘ prominent 
in commerce and finance. 

It was said that Mikvo Israel, which followed the Sephardic Orthodox 
ritual, was the oldej^t Jewish congregation in the Western Hemisphere, 
There also a Reform congregation, founded in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, most of whose members were of the old Sephardic fam¬ 
ilies. 

Q, Nicaragua 

In Nicaragua, with a population of some 1,300,000, there were about 
I JO Jewish famili^, mostly from Germany, Nearly all lived In the capital, 
Managua, where they maintained a temple^ but no Jewish school. 

i?* Pamma 

The 2 j 5O0 Jews of Panama, with a population of 900,000, were concen¬ 
trated in Panama Many were long-settled, highly assimilated Se¬ 
phardim. There were three congregations: a Sephardic Reform temple, of 
which most of the Jews from the United States, as well as from Germany, 
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were members, and which had an American toitej an Orthodox syiiagcgue 
for Jews from the eastern and southern Mediterranean j and an OrEhodox 
synagogue for Jews from Easieni Europe. The National Jewish Welfare 
Board, working in Panama because of the presence of American soldiers 
and sailors, influenced the cultural aaivitics and community organization 
of Panamajiian Jew^ry* 

Piiragmy 

In Paraguay, with a population of Jj 600,0003 there were about ^,000 
Jews, mostly In the capital, Asuncion. They were mainly engaged in com¬ 
merce. The majority were Ashkenazim and had two synagogues, one Ger¬ 
man and one East Europeair, the Sephardim had two synagogues of their 
own. There was a small Jewish agricultural colony, founded in 1934, in 
Coloivia Franca. Jewish education weak. The Jews of Paraguay looked 
to Argentine Jewry for cultural and communal kadership, 

r* Pt^ru 

There were 3,000-4,000 Jews in Peru, which had a total poputation of 
9,500,000. The largest element in the Jewish community was East Euro¬ 
pean, followed by the German and by the Sephardic. Commerce was the 
major occupation. Jewi&h settlement was concentraied in Lima, the capital. 

The East Europeans, Germans, and Sephardim had their own commu¬ 
nal institutlonsj which had autanomous membership in a religious kehilla 
recognized by the government. Religion and education were not in a flour¬ 
ishing state. Zionism was strong. 

U. Urugmy 

In Uruguay, wish a population of 2,500,000, there were about 5O,0OT 
Jew's, The very large majority lived in the capital, Montevideo* In their 
economic history, pursuits, and institutions they closely resembled their 
neighbors, the Argeiuine Jews. 

Uruguayan Jewry was divided into four communities, East European, 
German, Hungarian, and Sephardic, federaied in the Cmtrai 

hraelitay the central representative body* 

It was a basically Zionist community. Ideological difFcrences, embodied in 
social, political, and cultural institutions and reflected in the supplcmentarj' 
Jewish schools, were sharpest among the East Europeans. 

V. 

There were between 5,000 and 6,000 in Venezuela, which had a 
total population of 6,000, OOO. Most lived in Caracas. Generally they were 
prosperous businessmen. 

In Caracas there were equal numbers of German and East European 
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JeiTs, and a somewhat smaller Sephardic clement. Each of the three groups 
had its own center. Most of the children of the East European Immigrants 
attended a Jewish day school. It was a Zionist community. 

IIL Europe 

The countries to be considered here include Turkey but exclude the 
Soviet Union and its European empire—Albania, Bulgaria^ Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania—and Yugoslavia. Most of 
these countries had been gravely affected by the war and Hitler, and the 
Jew>3 In them more gravely still-*" In the years after the war, a feature 
common to nearly all the West European Jewish communities was a 
desire to rebuild, and more particularly a desire to strengthen their reJi- 
gtoUSf educational, and cultural life and institutions. Equally common 
St strongly positive attitude tow^ard Israeli which in several countries was 
ia sharp contrast to the prewar indifference or opposition of significant 
Jewish elements to Zionism- In nearly every European country the well¬ 
being of Jews and Judaism owed much to the continuing help of the Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee^ and welfare, educational, and 
cultural enterprises were financially supported in large measure by German 
restitution and compensation funds made available through the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany. 

t. GREAT BRlTAm 

Great Britain, consisting of England^ Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland, had a total population of more than 50,000,000, induding 450,cxx> 
JeiJi^ the largest Jewish community discussed in this chapter. In England 
and Wales, with a combined populahDn of more than 44,000,000, there 
were almost 435,000 Jews; there were 15,000 in Scotland {population 
^5000,000) and fewer than ^,000 in Northern Ireland (population 1400,- 
000)* The majority of British Jews, about 280,000, lived in Greater Lon¬ 
don. The next la^rgest Jewish communities were in Manchester, with 
$ jfioo, and Leeds, with 25^000. The rest of the Jews of Great Britain 
lived in u hundred other cities and towns. 

That the figures for the Jewish birth rate and the average size of Jewish 
f^niilies were somewhat lower than the figures for the British population as 
a whole was due to the rapid rise of a once predominanily immigrant and 
working-dass community to middlc<la!^ status. In the East End of London, 
where in 1900 there were 125,000 Jews and in 1929 there were 85,000, 
in rhe 1950’s there were only 30poo. The chief economic pursuits of British 
Jow^s were commerce^ light industry, and the professions. A considerably 
higher proportion of Jews than of non-Jews were self-employed, w^ere in 
the profesrions, or were students in unlversiticSp 
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In 1956 British Jewry celebrated the 300th anniversary' of the readmis- 
slon of Jews to England under Cromwell, eentmics after their expulsion in 
Che Middle Ages. The first to benefit had been Sephardim, and both their 
descendants and the descendants of other Sephardim who settled in Eng¬ 
land during the next 150 years still occupied positions of honor and lead¬ 
ership at the time of the tercentenary'. Ashkenazim began to arrive in Eng- 
larid shortly after the read mission, and they were the great majority. Most 
British Jews were the children or grandchildren of immigrants W'ho came 
from Russia and other part$ of Eastern Europe between i 38 o and 1914- 
A number of German jew'ish refugees from Nazism had dso established 
themselves- 

British JewTy was well organized and had a strong sense of itself as a 
communipi^. The Board of Deputies of British Jew's, which had its origins 
in the middle of the eighteenth centuiyy wa& the central representative 
body and enjoyed a measure of special recognition by the state. The United 
Synagogue set the tone of the official Orthodoxy, though its actual jurisdic¬ 
tion did not extend far beyond London and though there were dissident 
Orthodox groups, besides a number of non-Orthodox synagogues. The 
Chief Rabbi had considerable authority over the religious life of the com¬ 
munity and Was generally regarded as Its ecclesiastical spokesman and 
representative. Less official, but probably not less influential, w'as the weekly 
CArofikU^ the leading English-language Jewish newspaper in the 
world, ivhich had been in existence for more than a century. 

The (^^^Reform”) xAssociation of Synagogues—fiftcertj of which six wherein 
London—corresponded in thcologj' and ritual to synagogues of the so-called 
left wing of American Conservatism. The (“Liberal'') Union of Liberal 
and Progressive Synagogues—seventeen, of which nine w'ere in I.ondon— 
was Jess traditionalist. Both the xAssoriation and the Union belonged to the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism. The quali^ of official Jewish 
life in England was more Orthodox than in the United States, a higher 
proportion of English than of American Jews were affiliated with the syna- 
goguCj and of those affiliated a higher proportion w'as Orthodoxj but most 
of those who described themselves as Orthodox were not completely ob- 
ser^'ant. 

The social services of British Jewry were diverse and numerous. There 
were boards of guardians, friendly (i.e., mutuahaid) societies, youth serv¬ 
ices that had originated in the desire of the established elements to fur¬ 
ther the Anglicization of the new-comers, and the like. "I'hese w'cre far less 
vigorous than they had been a generation earlier, because British Jewry had 
prospered and become more native and because Great Britain itself had 
become a welfare state- 

At the apex of the Jew'ish educational pyramid were Jews* College, es¬ 
tablished in 1855, and a number of yesAi&o:. There were Talmud Torahs^ 
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congregational schools, and, increasingly since the end of World War II, 
day schools and a growing number of secondarj^ boarding schools* The 
Union of Orthodox Hebrew Congregations, representing a kind of Frank¬ 
fort Judaism, was especially vigorous in promoting the day and boarding 
schools* The insufficiency of rabbis and teachers was one of the chief com¬ 
munal problems* 

Zionism and prcNisrael sentiment were strong. 1 - 

Democracy in Great Britain was as firmly established as anywhere m 
the World and anti-Semitism was therefore w^eak* The ratio of Jewish mem¬ 
bers to the total memberships both of the House of Commons and of the 
House of Lords was several times greater than the ratio of Jews to the 
total population- 

IJLELiVNO 

The Jews of Ireland, with a total population of numbered 

slightly more than 5,000, nearly all of them in Dublin. Most were in com¬ 
merce and industry, with some in law and medicine. 

After Eire's withdrawal from the British Commonw'calth in 1949, the 
Irish Jewish community severed its offidal connection^ with the British 
Jewish community, but in practice the traditional close dcs continued* 

More than 90 per cent of Irish Jewish families were members of syna^ 
eogucs, nearly all Orthodox. The one Liberal synagogue was closely Jinked 
to the Liberal movement in England. The Chief Rabbi was Orthodox. It 
w-as a predominantly Zionist community, with a number of adult and youth 
societies. The centrxd organization was the Re presen Utive Council. 

More than four-fifths of the children received a regular Jewish education. 

Of these about half attended Jewish day schools. 

Equal rights were guaranteed in law and enjoyed in fact, but in general 
Irish Jews wxrc socially isolated from the rest of the overwhelmingly 
Catholic population. 

3. netuerlanos 

In the Netherlands, with a population of 11,000,000, there were^ 
to 25^000 Jews, 14^000 of them in Amsterdam. The Nazi occupation had 
taken a greater toll of the Jews in the Netherlands than in any other West 
European country. Its effects were still to be seen in the excess of Jewish 
women over men, in the great weakening of the ancient Sephardic element 
and its institutions, in a Zionist and pro-Israel sentiment far more inten^ 
than before the occuption, and in the existence of an unknown but possibly 
agnlficant number of men and women, born Jew-s, whose experience of the 
mortal danger of being Jewish under the Nazis led them to continue 
denying or concealing their origin. Socially and economically, it was largely 
a ttiiddlc-cJass community. 
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The central Jewish organization was the Ngderhnds-Jsradiethch Kerb- 
genoofschaf. There were three religious groupings; Sephardic, Ashkenazic, 
and Liberal. There was great concern for Jewish education. Zionism was 
strong. 

A continuing reminder of the Nazi occupation, as well as a continuing 
source of intergroup friction, was the question of the Jewish war orphans. 
Many Jewish parents, later murdered by the Nazis, had entrusted their 
children to the care of Christian friends or Institutions before being de¬ 
ported. Most of these children were returned to relatives or to the Jewish 
community after the war, but some had been baptized; and quite apart 
from religious considerations, sonic Christian guardians had grown so fond 
of the Jewish children they had brought up that they could not bear to part 
with them. There were a number of cases of defiance of court orders for 
the return of such children to Jewish custody, causing a certain amount 
of tension and bitterness. 

4- BELGIUM 

The Jewish population of Belgium, which had a total population of al¬ 
most 9,000,000, was between 35,000 and 40,000; it had been 80,000 be¬ 
fore World War II. Between ao,00o and 25,000 Jews lived in Brussels and 
9,000 or 10,000 In Antwerp. There were smaller Jewish communities in 
Liege, Charleroi, and Ghent. Ostend was a favorite summer resort for 
Jews from all the countries of West Europe. 

In Brussels the major trades in which Jews were engaged were clothing, 
textiles, leather, fur, and plastics. In Antwerp about four-lifths of the Jews 
made their living from the diamond industry. A number of Jews were in the 
medical and legal profession and some were university teachers. A few 
were in the dvU service. Most of the Jews in Belgium were either foreign- 
born or the children of foreign-born parents. There was little anti-Semitism. 

The Jewish communities of Brussels and Antwerp were very different. 
In Brussels the Jews were rather assimilated, were generally unafiiliated 
with Jewish institutions, and had a relatively high rate of intermarriage. 
Antwerp, on the other hand, had probably the racist intensely jew'ish com¬ 
munity in postwar Europe. Orthodoxy was strong and most of the Jewish 
children attended Jewish day schools. 

The officially recognized central Jewish body was the CottsUtoire Central 
Israelite de Belgique. Like other clergymen, rabbis w'ere officials of the 
state, receiving their salaries from the government. 

5> LUXEMBOURG 

There were about 1,000 Jews in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
which had a total population of some 310,000. Most of the Jews lived 
in the capital city, Luxembourg. 
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The Jews were a middle-elass business element. A connifoifs was in 
charge of their religious and commiuiaJ affairs. There was a Chief Rabbi. 
The mairi communal concernj as m most of Western Europe, was about 
Jewish education. 

6. FRANCE 

France had a population of 45,000,000, including more than 300,000 
Jew's. Of these, more than half lived in Paris and the surrounding region; 
40,000 in Alsace-Lorraine, which, for historical reasons, had a different 
Jewish communal org;anl2ation from the rest of the country'; 12,000 ui 
and near Lyon, and 9,000 in and near Marseilles. 

Most of the “old stock’' French Jews, mainly of Alsatian origin, were 
in business and the professions. Among the immigrants—-mostly from 
Eastern Europe, but with the proportion of North Africans rising as unset¬ 
tled conditions in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia led many Jews to emigrate 
—there were also workers, artisans, and peddlers. Jew's had been promi¬ 
nent in the intellectual and artistic life of France for generations. 

Relations betw'cen the immigrant and the longer-established Jews were 
gradually improving, and observers noted a tendency toward the formation 
of a truly embracing community. Both among the older and the newer 
Jewish groups there was considerable abstention from Jewish participacion 
and affiliation. The major Jewish organiaations were the Cottsis/oire Central 
de$ Israelites de Frayice et d’Algeria, the Conseil Refresentaiif des Suifs 
ds Francef and the Fonds Social Jttif Unifie, French Judaism was officially 
Orthodox, with chief rabbis for the country and the larger cities; but there 
were a few Liberal congregations, too. The dominant communal concern 
was to provide the education and make available the facilities that would 
attract the youth to Judaism and the Jewish community, and thus to keep 
French Jewry from disappearing. The chief problem was the lack of 
enough qualified teachers, rabbis, and social workers. The effort to keep 
French Judaism alive included the establishment in Paris of a Jewish cen¬ 
ter on the American model, the preparation of attractive curricula and 
books for jew'ish education, and the cri^tlon of a system of traveling rabbis 
to care for formerly neglected JeW'ish communities. In Paris there were a 
number of training schools, including the Ecole Rabbiniqtis. Zionist and pro- 
Israel sentiment were far stronger than they had been a gieneration earlier. 

The political status of French Jewry could be judged from the fact that 
in the first ten years after the war, three Jews had been prime minister. 
But democracy could not be said to be out of danger In France, and the 
enemies of democracy were also the enemies of the Jew^s—from the Com¬ 
munists to the scmi'Fasdst Poujade movement. 
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7- Stt'lTZERU^^^D 

Slightly fewer than 20 poQ lived in Switzerland^ which had it total 
population of J,000^000. The largest Jewish community, numbering about 
6,000, was in Zurich, about 2,400 were in Basel, a little more than 2,000 in 
Geneva, i,oto in Lausanne, and about 3 oo in Berne. Slightly more than 
half Were citizens. Nearly all w'ere in the middle clasps* 

It was an aging community, with deaths exceeding births. There was a 
high and growing rate of intermarriage. 

There were tuTiity^six bed religious communities-^ome cities having 
more than one—served by thirteen rabbis. The dominant religious tone 
w^s what an American Jew would call Consen-^ative. There w'ere several 
Orthodox congregations as w-eJl, mostly East European. Swiss law forbade 
shechita^ 50 km her meat had to be imported, mostly from France. 

The central communal organization W'as the 
G emeind ebumL 

8. SPAIN 

. Spain, with Its population of 30,000,000, there were about 3,000 Jews, 
including 2,500 in Barcelona and 250 in Madrid. 

Few of the adult generation w'crc native-born. Most w'ere Mediterranean 
.^phardlm; some were Ashkenazim from Eastern and Central Europe who 
had settled there for business or out of necess^ty, 

^ A discreet exerosc of Judaism was tolerated. Without drastic changes 
111 Spain, few Jews were sanguine about the future of a Spanish Jewish 
^mmunity. Their effort was bent to keeping the young people Jewish. 
Zionist and pro-Israel sentiment was intense. 

9. PORTUGAL 

Portugal, with its ^fioopoo people, had a Jewish population variously 
estimated at between 700 and 2,000. Most lived in Lisbon, where they w'ere 
mainly in commerce. The next largest concentration was in Oporto. Most 
were Sephardim, 

A large number of Portuguese Catholics were sild not only to retain 
the memorj^ of their Jeivish ancestry but also to practice a few Jewish rites 
secretly and to seek out marriages wt^h others like themselves. In the [930^$ 
there had been an attempt to bring about the return of these people to 
Judaism, but it was not very successful, 

10. ITALY 

There were about 30,000 Jews in Italy, which had a total population of 
4 o> 0 oo,ooo. Slightly more than half lived in Rome (12,000) and Milan 
(6,000). Other communities with more than 1,000 Jews were Florence, 
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Genoa, Leghorn, Trieste, Turin, and Venice. Most Italian Jews belonged 
to families that had been in Italy for centuries. 

Outside of Rome the Jews were economicaJly and socially of the middle 
class, Roman Jewry' ^"as sociologically unique in the western worldj though 
it included almost no recent arrivals from abroad, many of its members 
continued to live in the ghetto—the old Jewish quarter—and to earn their 
living by petty trade and peddlmg. 

By a law enacted in 1930 at the request of the Jews and still in force, 
a Jew had to belong to a. Jewish community unless he officially abindoned 
Judaism, and the Jewish communities had the power to levy taxes. The 
twenty-three communities were organised in the Uniofity d^ttc? Coinmunks 
the central representative body of Italian Jewry, 

Because of Saturday teaching and the primacy of Catholicism in the 
state schools, a number of commanities maintained separate, full-time jew^- 
ish schools, some of them subsidized in greater or lesser measure by the 
government. In the mid-1950^2 more than a third of Jewish children of 
school age w^ere in these schools in Rome, more than half in Milan, and 
four-lifths In Turin. Since the end of World War 11 there had been a 
vigorous effort to stTengthen Jcun$h education, formal and informal. The 
Collegio Ra&Hfjko trained rabbis for the western, laiittidinarian kind of 
Orthodoxy' that was the official Judaism of Italy. Though there were a 
number of Italian synagogues that were liturgically non-Sep ha rdte, Italian 
Jewry could in general bo said to be Sephardic. Pro-Ismel sentiment was 
strong. 

11, SCAKDINAVIA 

Denmark, Sweden, Norw^fj and Finland had a total population of close 
to lofloopooy of whom about 22,000 were Jews, There w'os a common 
Scandinavian consciousness among the Jew'ish communities of these four 
countries, W'hlch expressed in such forms as a Union of Scandinavian 
Jewish Youth Associations, Before Hitler most Scandinavian Jews had 
been in middlC'Class occupations^ Liberal In religion, and concentrated in 
the capital cities. German immigration before the war and an East European 
immigration after the w'ar had Introduced certain changes, especially in 
the Swedish Jewish community: a little more Jewish traditionalism, more 
artisans and workers^ and a greater geographic dispersion. (But after the 
new* immigrants had begun to adjust themselves to their new' conditions and 
to seek Jew'i$h association, a number of them moved to the capitals,) Some¬ 
thing of the aroused concern for Jewish education evident in the rest of 
Western Elurope was also to be found in the Scandinavian countries. Each 
Jewish community had its own central organization. 

The political and social climate was democratic* 
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A, Denmark 

In p^mark, with a population of 4,500,000, most of the 6,500 Jews 
lived in Copenhagen. ^ 

B, 

Alwut 12,500 Jews lived In Sweden, which had a population of 7,300,- 

000. The number of Jews was twice as large as before Hitler. Half Jived 
in Stockholm, 

Until the early 19jo’s a Swedish law on the relations between church 
state had meant for Jews that unless they chose to be converted to 
Chnstianity they must belong to the Jewish community and pay to 
It; but only citiKCns could belong. After the abrogation of the law a few 
pws withdrew from the Jewish community, but it was expected that this 
Joss would be more than compensated by the noncitizens who would join. 

C, Nor^y 

Norway, with 3,500^00 people, had only t^xx) Jews, including post- 
TTOr immigrants. A third W'ere in Oslo. Before the war the native Jews ' 
alone had numbered several hundred more than the postwar i,txw. Nor¬ 
wegian Jewry had suffered more heavily at the hands of the Nazis than 
the communities of the other Scandinavian countries. 

D, Pinland 

In Finland, with a population of 4,300,000, there were 1,800 Jews, be¬ 
tween a third and a half of them in Helsinki. Though Finbnd had been 
allied with Germany in the it had protected its Jewish citizens and 
residents against the Nazis. 


12- WESTGERMAWY 

In W«t (^rmany, including West Berlin, there were about 17,000 Jews 
1‘^stercd with the official communities, besides about 7,000 who were un- 
lated. They lived in nearly eighty cities, but in only four cities were 
t ere 1,1^ Jews or more. The largest number, between 4,500 and 5,000, 
were m West Berlin. 

It was an elderly community, the average age being forty-five and about 

11 - Only a minority were German by citizen, 

ip, birth, or education. Most of the gainfully employed were in business, 
ere were fewer professional men, proportionately, than in the pre-Hitler 


The central Jewish Wy was the Zimtralrat der Juden in Deufschhnd. 

tavc« were largely supported by the schcalJcd church 

keted and distributed by the government. A number of homes for 
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the aged and similar health and welfare iaistitutions were imTiitained. There 
were about ten rabbisj and most of the synagogues were Orthodox. There 
was much concern for Jewish education and a con^derable effort to provide 
it^ 

On the w'hole;p the West German government had showm its good will 
toward the Jews, not only of Germanyj but also of the world. With the 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany it had concluded 
and honored an agreement that was a significant element in the Israeli 
economy and in Jewish welfare and educational w^ork in countries as far 
away as Australia. The years after the German defeat in World War 11 had 
shown nothing like the appearance of Hitler and his movement in a similar 
period of time after the German defeat in World War L Still, memory of 
the past and occasional experience in the present combined to maintain an 
attitude of reserv'e among the Jews; in the old days, their organization 
was the central association of “German citizens of the Jewish faith” j now 
it was the central council of “the Jews in Germ an —not even of “the 
German Jews-” The majority were in Germany either because economic 
opportunities were better there than in the lands to which they* could 
emigrate or because they had foujid it too hard to adjust themselves to 
life in other countries. 

13. AUSTRIA 

Of Austrians population of 7,000,p00 about 11,000 were Jews, including 
an estimated i,000 unaffiliated with the Jewish communitj.^ Ninety per cent 
lived in Vienna, The Austrian Jews were an aging group: only about one in 
eight was under twenty-five years of age, and deaths exceeded births- 

The central Jewish organization wiis the Kuhus^i^ehde^ to which rep¬ 
resentatives were elected periodically from lists submitted by the various 
parties, including the Socialists, the Zionists, and the religious. The Social¬ 
ists w^ere strongest. 

The Austrian government was much more grudging than the German 
about compensating Jews for their losses under Nazism. Few believed that 
the Austrian Jewish community had a future, 

14* GTlEECE 

In Greece, wnth a population of approximately 8,000,000, there were 
about 6,000 Jews, mostly Sephardic, in the mid^ 1950^5; before World 
War 11 and the Na^^l murders there had been about 75,000 Jews, including 
more than 55,000 in Salonlca. In the J950*s there were fewer than J, 50 O 
in SaJonica, and Jpoo lived in Athens* 

The age distribution was normal, and births balanced deaths* The major 
occupations were commerce, light industry, and the professionsp 

There were a Central Council of Jewish Communities and one rabbi. 
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15 * turkey 

Turkey had a population of 2 Spoopcx>, including 50,000 to 60,000 Jews, 
nearly all Sephardim. Most lived m Istanbul. The Jewish population had 
been larger, but more than 30,000 had settled permanently in Israel. 

Turkish Jews were engaged mainly In commerce. Increasingly Turkish 
was replacing Ladino as their vernacular. There was strong state control 
over the grand rabbinate, as over a.11 religious Institutions In Turkey. 

The government was essentially authoritarian, and the underlying 
xenophobia of the population periodically made itself felt ag^nst all non- 
Moslem groups. 


IV. The Aiu\b Lands 

The creadon aaid existence of the State of Israel, Arab nationalism, the 
transformation of economics, politics, and social life among the Arabs— 
all had produced a crisis in the lives of the Jews, nearly all Sephardim, in 
the Arab lands. From \ enien, in which for many centuries there had been 
a vigorous Jew^tsh life, almost all the Jew's had gone to Israel. I rat] and 
Libya were left with a very small fraction of the Jews vt^ho had lived 
there* After the Israeli-Egyptlan war and the Franco-British attack on the 
Sue^ Canal in 1956, Egypt decided to expel some Jews and to make life so 
difficult for the others that they w'ould not want to stay. In no Arab country 
could the continued existence of Jews and Judaism be taken for granted. 

In North Africa, Tunisia and Morocco had become independent of 
France (and Morocco of Spain as w'ell) w'hen this chapter was written 
(^ 9 J 7 )> ^nd there was rebellion against French rule in Algeria. The political 
statt^ of the Jews in tho$c countries was largely a by-product of the struggle 
for Independence and of the conflicting aspirations among the Moslem 
majorities. Poverty, disease, and ignorance were the lot of most of the 
Jews. In the second half of the 1950^^, wffien North African Jew's—especially 
the more prosperous—felt that they had to leave, they were at least as 
likely to go to France as to Israel. 

Throughout North Africa the J.D.C., the Alliance hraeli/e 
and ORT rendered important welfare and educational services. 

I. IRAQ 

Iraq had a population of 5 ,P 00 ,Cxx>. Before the State of Israel, there had 
been about i3CyDOo Iraqi Jew's. Nearly all went to Israel, leaving only 
5,000 or 6,000 behind, mostly In Bagdad. There did not seem to be much 
likelihood of a flourishing Jewish community. Anti-Jewish animus was 
traditional and hatred for Israel w'as intense. Significant numbers of the 
remaining Jews were reported to be seeking conversion to Islam^ 
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2 , SYKTA 

There were about 6fiOO Jews in Syria, which had a population of 4,fK>0,- 
000. Half lived in Damascus, and were mostly poor and uneducated} the 
third living in Aleppo were more prosperous and better educated. 

The rising Syrian chauvinism, together with the intense hostility to the 
State of Israel, prompted Jewish emigration—‘to South America, France, 
Italy, and Lebanon. Few took the circuitous route to Israel. 

3- LEBAttON 

Among the r,500,000 people of Lebanon—the only Arab country where 
Christians balanced Moslems—were between 6,000 and 8,000 Jews, Their 
position was the best of any Jewish community in a country bclon^ng to 
the Arab League. Lebanese Jewry', uniquely, had actually grown in size 
since the Arab-Israeli war, as a result of immigration from Syria and Iraq. 

Commerce was the chief occupation. Children were educated mostly in 
the several schools of the Al/iawe Israel'tte Vniversells and the local com¬ 
munity. 

4. ADEir 

The population of British-ruled Aden was about 750,000, including 
probably fewer than 1,000 Jews remaining after a mass emigration to 
Israel. 

5 . EGYPT* 

The population of Egypt was 23,000^000, including probably 35,000 to 
40,000 Jews. Most of them lived in Cairo; formerly large and prosperous 
communities in Alexandria, in the Delta, and along the Suez Canal had 
shrunk in consequence of unfavorable economic and political conditions. 
It was predominantly a cornmerdaJ community, though with a large 
number of poor, and had on« constituted, together with other non-Moslem 
minorities, the bulk of the middle class. 

Sephardim predominated over Ashkenazim, and there were some Karaites 
as well. 

For a variety of reasons embedded in the modern histoiy of Egypt, 
most of the Jews, even those born in the country, were not citizens. Cultur¬ 
ally they were oriented to Europe, especially France. The Egy pt!anization 
of the economy and of society that had been gathering montentum for a 
number of years was steadily undermining the position and security of all 
the minorities. The Jews were especially affected because of Egyptian 
enmity toward Israel. Espedaliy after the Sinai war in 1956, the future 
of Egyptian Jewry seemed hopeless. Expulsion, imprisonment, and seques¬ 
tration or confiscation of property seemed to be speeding the day when 
there would be no significant Jewish community left. 
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6 . LIHYA 

After World War 11 ^ Libya had a population of something more than 
1,000,000, including about 35,000 Jews. By J952, when Libya became 
independent, nearly the entire Jewish community had emigrated to Israel, 
Israel itself attracted them, and fear of how they would fare under Moslem 
rule in a backwrd country made them unwilling to remain where they 
were* Only about 3,500 to ^poo Jews stayed behind, mostly In Tripoli. 
They were chiefly small tradesmen and artisans. There was little hope for 
the continued existence of a Jew'ish community. 

7. TUNISIA 

Of the Tunisian population of 3 , 300 , 000 , about S5/xx> were Jews, nearly 
all Sephardim, About a quarter were French citizens. Four-fifths lived in 
or near Tunis* They were mostly artisans and small tradesmen. There had 
been a fairly large emigration to Israel in the years immediately following 
its creation, but in the second half of the 1950*5 most Jewish emigrants 
ivent to France. 

After independence, Tunisia adopted a constitution assuring equal rights 
for all citizens, but giving primacy to Islam as the Arabic relig;ion* Though 
the leading elements in the government were western in outlook and 
opposed to the Moslem theocratic tradition, and though a large measure 
of communal autonomy was retained, many Jews were worried that the 
Arab nationalism of Tunisia might entail not only hostility to Israel 
but also intolerance toward Tunisian JewrJ^ This led a numfer of Jews 
to emigratOp 

The Jewish communities were supported largely by government taxes 
on the meat and wine used by Jews. The decisions of rabbinical courts on 
matters of personal status (marriage, divorce^ inheritance, and the like) 
were enforced by the government. There was a federation of Jewish com- 
munides* 

8* ALOERIA 

The Algerian population of io,ocx>|000 was mostly Moslem. There 
were about 140,000 Jews, nearly all Sephardim, the majority of whom 
lived in Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. Culturally and economically they 
w^ere more western than the Moslems and more native than the Europeans. 
Their major occupations were trade and handicrafts, but there were some 
professional and business men, too. The Cremieux decree of 1S70 had made 
Algerian Jews French citizens, but It did not apply to the Jews of the 
Saharan part, who In the 1950*5 numbered about 1,500. These, with an 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory civil status, were poor, sick, and uneducated^ 
many w'erc planning to go to Israel* 

The dvil emancipation under the French had weakened the communal 
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structure and discipline and the attachment to Jewish religion and culture. 
There was a revival after World War IIj with the creation of a FidSraiion 
des Cotnmunsutis Jutv^s d^Algerifff the establishment of a rabbinical school 
in Algiers, and the initiation or strengthening of religious, educational, 
cultural, and welfare activities. 

Jewish emigration, which increased as the rcbeUion continued, was di¬ 
rected more to France than to Israel. 

9. MOROCCO 

By 1956, the ting (formerly the sultan) of Morocco ruled over his 
domain, formerly divided Into French and Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 
The Moroccan population was about io,ooo/DOO, including about 200,poo 
Jews, 10,000 of whom were not Moroccan subjects. More than four-fifths 
of the Jews lived in what had been French Morocco, 75,000 of them in 
Casablanca. Most Moroccan Jews earned their living as artisans or small 
traders. Poverty, disease, and ignorance were prevalent. 

The Jewish communities traditionally had a large degree of autonomy 
In matters of religion, education, and welfare. In the formerly French 
part there was a council of communities which in effect represented Moroc¬ 
can Jewry. 

Before independence there had been a very large Jewish emigration to 
Israel. The new government, expressing its Arabic character by opposition 
to Israel, made emigration to Israel difficult. At the same time it assured 
the Jews of its benevolent intentions. But since the theocratic character 
of the Moroccan polity had not been changed and since under Koranic law 
Jews could be only second-class citizens, the Jews were apprehensive. Their 
apprehension was heightened by the inwstcnce of some Moroccan nationalist 
leaders that the Jews should be “integrated*^ into Moroccan society, which 
was interpreted as reqiuring the abandonment of the traditionally separate 
Jewish educational and welfare institutions and their merger with gen¬ 
erally inferior Moslem institutions. 


V. Nom-Arab Asia 

There were significant Jewish communities in India (with a branch in the 
portion of the Indian subcontinent that became Pakistan after the with¬ 
drawal of the British), Afghanistan, and Iran. Turkey has been considered 
under Europe. 

I, INDIA 

India’s population was more than 380,000,000, of whom between 10,000 
and 25,1000 were Jews. Indian Jewry consisted of three major groups, the 
Bene Israel, the Iraqis, and the Cochin Jews, bcridcs a few hundred Euro- 
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peans^ mostly German refugees, ajid some Perslan-Bolcharan Jews who 
had arrived during World War IL 

The most numerous element w'ere the 16,000 Bene Israel, living in and 
near Bombay, whose ancestors according to tradition had come to India 
2,000 years ago. They spoke Marathi and they were craftsmen, artisans, 
and skilled workers, as w*ell as civiL servants and professional people. 

Several thousand Iraqi Jews, living mostly in Bombay and Calcutta, 
were descended from BagdadI immigrants, led by the ^ssoons, of the 
early nineteenth century. Their language was Arabic and they were in com¬ 
merce and small trade. 

The Cochin community of southern India, numbering about 2,000 before 
the State of Israel was established, had been greatly reduced in size by 
emigration to Israel. Their language was Malaya!am* 

There were a Centra! Jewish Board of Bombay, a Jewish Association of 
Calcutta, and a South Indian Jews^ Association* 

Each of the three communities maintained its own synagogues, schools, 
and welfare institutions. A moderate Sephardic-Oriental Orthodoxy was 
the norm, but the Bene Israel and the Iraqis had a Liberal synagogue as 
well. Zionist and pro-Israel sentiment was strong. 

There was practically no anti-Semitism, and the Bene Israel in particular 
were well represented in the government service and the judiciary- 

2. PAKISTAN 

Pakistan’s population of about 35 , 000,000 included only about 7Q0 Jews, 
mostly Bene Israel, in and near Karachi, who had been separated from the 
main body of their community when the Indian subcontinent wm partitioned 
to form the states of India and Pakistan. 

3, AFGHANISTAN 

Among the 12,000,000 people of Afghanistan were about 4,000 Jews, 
culturally and religtously a branch of Persian Jewry- At one time they had 
been a considerably larger and more prosperous community, but their size 
and well-being had been reduced by intermittent persecution for a century, 
down through the years of Hitler and the Arab-Israeli war. Emigration, 
mostly to Israel, continued in a trickle- 

4- IRAN 

After a substantial emigration to Israel, about 80,000 Jews remained in 
Iran, which had a total population of 21,000,000. About 40,000 lived in 
Teheran, 15,000 in Shiraz, and 6,000 in Isfahan- 

On the whole, Iranian Jewry was poor, badly organized, uneducated, and 
without equal civil rights* The J,D*C., the Israslite Unkfersdl^^ 

and OKT provided needed educational and welfare services. 
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5. JAPAU 

Between r,oOO and 2,000 Jews lived in Japan, which had a population 
of 90,000,000. Nearly all had come from Europe or the Levant, cither 
for business or as part of a refugee movement. Some were Americans. 
Relatively few were in Tokyo, most being in the seaports. 

VL Africa South of the Sahara 

In this section the Jewish communities of the Union of South Africa, 
the Rhodesias, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, and Ethiopia arc considered. 

1. SOUTH AFRICA 

There were iiopoo Jews in South Africa out of a white (“European”) 
population of 3,000,000 and a total population of 14,000,000. South African 
Jewry derived mostly from Eastern Europe in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth and the first third of the twentieth centuries. It was a prosperous, 
rmddle<lass, well-educated community. As between the English and the 
Afrikaner (“Boer”) elements, most Jews were culturally and linguistically 
closer to the English. They lived mainly in the large cities, especially 
Johannesburg and Cape Town, but there were about 200 organized Jewish 
communities in all. 

The central representative organization was the South African Jewish 
Board of Deputies. The community was intensely Zionist and noted for 
the generosity of its support for Israel. The Orthodosty of the United 
Synagogue in England was the official norm, but South Africa had its own 
chief rabbis. Several Liberal congregations were also in existence. There 
was much concern for Jewish education, and more rabbis and teachers were 
needed. 

The Nationalist government, mostly representing the Afrikaners, was 
not anti-Semitic, though before it had come into power there was reason 
to fear that it would be. Most Jews probably shared the general white 
approval of the government’s policy of 9 fartheidy the rigorous separation 
of the races and the exclusion of non whites from the franchise i the chief 
criticism of the government was not that its principle was wrong, but that 
its methods were too extreme. Among the relatively few whites who dis¬ 
approved apariheUt the Jews were well represented. 

Jews were prominent in public life. 

2. SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

The population of Southern Rhodesia was about 2,300,000, of whom 
about 160,000 were white, including 6,000 Jews. Most were in commerce. 
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The two chief Jewish settlements were in SaJisbury, the capital, and Bula¬ 
wayo. 

Their central body was the Rhodesian Jewish Board of Deputies (which 
also represented the Jews of Northern Rhodesia, There were several 
synagogues and Zionist, cultural, and welfare societies. Rhodesian Jewry 
could be considered as a province of the South African Jewish community. 

Most were Ashkenazim from Great Britain and South Africa, as well as 
Eastern and Central Europe, Nearly all the fairly large number of Se¬ 
phardi m were from the Island of RhodeSj in the Aegean Sea. 

A prime minister of Southern Rhodcaa was Jew'ish, the son of a founder 
of the synagogue In Gwelo. 

3. NORTH ERN RHODESIA 

The Northern Rhodesian population of 2,000,000 Included about 55^000 
Europeans, of whom there were more than 1,000 Jews, mostly in com¬ 
merce. 

The Jewish community was an extension of the Southern Rhodesian 
community. It had several synagogues and a number of other organizations. 

4. BELGIAN ODNOO 

There were 2,000 Jews in the Belgian Congo, which had a white popula¬ 
tion of less than 100,000 in a total population of 12,000,000 They were 
prosperous businessmen. Nearly all of them, mostly Sephardim from the 
island of Rhodes, were in Elisabethville, which had the only synagogue, 
and Leopoldville. The community was pro-Israel. It tried to assure an 
adequate Jewish education for its young people, 

5. KENYA 

The population of Kenya was about 6,000,000, of whom fewer than 
50,000 were white* The 1,000 Jews were mostly engaged in commerce. 
They lived mainly in Nairobi, the capital; others Jived in Mombasa and 
Nakuru* Most were of Central European origin, refugees from Nazism. 
The Nairobi synagogue had been founded by a few Jews who In the early 
years of the eenturj' were attracted to the country by the British govern¬ 
ment's offer of Uganda for autonomous Jewish settlement, 

6 . ETHIOPIA 

The Falashos, as the Ethiopian Jews were known, numbered 20,000 to 
25,000 in a population of 20,000,000, Racially and culturally like other 
Ethiopians, they preseiw^ed a religion that must have branched off from the 
main body of Judaism before the Talmud. They knew^ no Hebrew, their 
ritual and sacred literature, including the Bible, being Ln Gheez, an 
ancient Ethiopian language. Besides being farmers, they had a more spe- 
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dallied economic function as skilled artisans; smiths, weavers, and the like. 
Since the early part of the twentieth century attempts had been made to 
link them more closely to the Jews of the rest of the world, to teach Hebrew 
to some of their promising young people, and generally to help them 
resist the sustained efforts and pressures to convert them to Christianity. 

VIL Australia akd New Zealand 

I* AUSTRALIA 

The Jews of Australia, with a population of some 9,500,1000, numbered 
about 55,000. Nine-tenths lived in Melbourne and Sydney. Immigration 
had been chiefly responsible for doubling the size of the community during 
the twenty years after 1937. 

Australian Jewry was mostly middle class, prosperous, and well educated. 
It was a highly organized community, wnth the Executive Counril of 
Australian Jewry as its central representative organ. In religion it was 
dominantly Orthodox in the manner of the United Synagogue in England, 
and it welcomed the influence of the English Chief Rabbi. There were a few 
Liberal congregations as w^ell. Much effort was devoted to Jewish education 
in congregational and day schools. Zionist and pro-Israel sentiment was 
strong. 

There was little anti^mitism, and a number of Jcw& were prominent 
in public life. 

2. NEW ZEALAND 

In New Zealand, which had a population of more than s^DOOpCOO, there 
were about 4,500 Jews, most of whom lived in the provinces of Auckland 
and Wellington. They were a prosperous, wcll-cducated community, re¬ 
sembling that of Australia. 


Nffr^ 

See above Bernard D. Weinryb, "“East European Jewry (Since the 
Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795)"’; A rich Tanakowerp Decline of Euren 
peaa Jewry (i 933 -i 9 S 3 )-''J 


BiaLIOCRAPHICAL NoTE 

The Indispensable reference work is the Americi^n Jewish Baok, 

published annually In Philadelphia. The Jeuish Year E&ok^ published an¬ 
nually in London, is not nearly so complete but is useful Jor Great Britain 
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and the Commonwealth. They have over books^ and newspapers 

the great advantage that their mformation 15 presented regularly and brought 
up to date systematically. Even so good a book as Israel Cohen's Contem- 
porary (Londonp 1950) soon becomes outdated, especially in the 

sections on communities where change is rapid. The J^tdsk Chroni^h Tntvd 
Cuid^ (London^ latest edition, 1937) contains much valuable, concrete in- 
formationp 

Dealing with a part of the world where there has been no sharp break 
in the continuity of Jewish life lately, fairly rccentp and thoroughly com¬ 
petent Is Jacob Shatzky^s iivork on the Jew'ish communities of Latin America 
(Buenos Aires, 195 -) In separate books in Yiddish and Spanish: Dl yidiik^ 
yishutflm tn L^tein-amerifc^ and Las comuttidadei judias £n Ldtin&amhica^ 
For Europe it may be helpful to consult Nehcmiah Robinson (ed.), European 
Jftary T^n Years After the War (New York, 1956). For the Middle East 
and North Africa the two most informative books produced in the past 
decade are already. In varying degrees, more of historieai than of contem- 
porary Interest: S. Landshut, Jeteish Cammufikiej in the Muslim Countries 
of the Afiddle East (Londonj i95^)f ^nd Andr^ Chouraqui, Let Juifs d^Afrique 
du Nord (Paris, 193a). 

Canadian Jewry provides frequent and detailed information about itself 
in the form of studies, usually processed rather than printed, by Louis Rosen¬ 
berg of the research department of the Canadian Jewish Congress; his data 
are found also in the American Jeu-bh Year Book. The tercentenary of 
British JewTy has occasioned the publication of two good books, both dealing 
as much with contemporary as with historical matters; Afaurice Freedman 
(cd.), A Alinorily in Britain (London, 1955)j ^nd Y. D. Lipman, A Social 
History of the Jem in England, (London, i9S4)- A recent histoiy 

of South African Jewry has useful contemporary information: Gustav Saron 
and Louis Hou, The Jetas in South Africa (Cape Town, Londonp and New 
York, 1955), 

Outstanding among Jewish newspapers in English is the London jetcish 
Chroniciew 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN JEWS* 

By Nathan Glazer 


The purpose of this essay is to describe the social characteristics of American 
Jews from the time they began to arrive in the territory that was Jater to 
become the United States through their 30D years of history in that country. 
By “social characteristics^ we refer to such things as the numbers of Jews, 
their geographic distribution^ occupations, income^ education, style of life, 
and relations with their neighbors. Social groups differ from one another in 
these and many other character!sties5 the sum total of these differences 
defines the group^ whether It be NegroeSj Episcopalians, or factory workers. 
Here we shall try to make the soda! characteristics of American Jews ex¬ 
plicit, to the extent the data available permit* And since prejudice and 
preconception so often give the misleading Impression that a group is char* 
actcrizcd by a property w'hich applies only to a small part of it, we shall, 
wherever we can, depend on statistics describing the whole group or a large 
portion of it. 

Out of this description will emerge the fundamental ground tone of 
American Jewish life—the tone of respectable, prosperous, ‘^mlddle-dass^t 
existence, in fact or aspiration. We must leave It to others to document the 
impact of this tone on the spiritual, cultural, and political life of ^American 
Jews. Here, however, we shall try to show' by a complete review of the 
available material that certain common sodal characteristics do bind to¬ 
gether 300 years of American Jewish life. 

The First Hundred and Firrv Years 

For the first half of the 3C)0 years of Jewish experience in America, 
there were so few Jews that it has been possible to track down almost every 

* The author finl wrote much thh in:itcriil ai CharmErttristics of American 

lS54- l954t*^ the arlLclc which ftppCiircd on pag^ i-4i nf the A rflerii.'^^trt Jtuish 
5 ^ (1^55)1 published by the American Jew'iBh Committee and the Jeivish Publication 
Society. In the present ehapier the Clil^mal material biH'n lubitantially revised and 
expanded. 

+ Wc use *'mJddk class” to refer both to a sChcial proup defined prinudly by iti occupa- 
tblis (btiiEnesip the prafoaions^ and whstc-colbr wigrk) and to a set oF values (emphasizing 
Steady workp sobriety, 3 avin^+ c^kulatbn) which are accepted w marking off the 

middle class from hath, the aristocracy anil the w-orkin^ or lower dasi The JcWJp as we 
lhall see, are in Amcrjca a middlcHilass group in both senses of the term. 

1S9+ 
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scrap of information that exists about each of them j and so much ingenuity 
and industry have already been expended on this task that we know a great 
deal about Jewish settlers in the American colonics in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. These earliest settlers take us back to the late medieval 
age of Jewish history. They were members of that quasi<aste of merchants 
that the Jews, Sephardim and Ashkenazim alike, had largely become by 
the seventeenth century. In the letters of these first American settlers, we 
can read of their close connections, both business and personal, with the 
families they had left behind, in England or the West Indies or Central 
Europe} of their travels from one colony to another in search of oppor¬ 
tunities for trade; of their business ventures, their occasional bankruptcies. 
Not all were merchants, but there were almost no farmers or common 
laborers or indentured servants among them; the least of them, the poor 
butcher or the poor synagogue employee, was always ready to turn his hand 
to trade if an opportunity offered itself. Aside from the main body of mer¬ 
chants, the only sizable occupational group among the early Jewish settlers 
was that of artisans;. Thus, as Jacob Marcus writes, the 2,500 Jews in the 
United States in 1790 formed only one class, “a middle class.”^ 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about this handful of colonial Jews 
Is that they survived as a group. While some of the communities they 
established died out, others have lasted to this day. Where they were settled 
singly, in villages or on the frontier, we know that many took non-Jewish 
wives, and some became converted themselves. But in the larger settle¬ 
ments—^where, by the end of the colonial epoch, the largest Jewish com¬ 
munity did not number more than a few hundred—the synagogues had a 
tight hold on their members, and required strict adherence to the practices 
of Judaism. Almost eve^ Jew one reads of was a member. It was clearly 
irtvportant for the American Jew of that day to feel part of a community, 
to be sure, for example, of being buried in a Jewish cemetery; hence, the 
^ctions of the congregation could effectively control him. The congrega¬ 
tion itself was not averse to using powerful disciplinary measures. Spinoza’s 
expulsion from the Amsterdam community in 1656 occurred Just two years 
after a small group of Dutch Jews landed In New York, and the Amsterdam 
Jews who expelled Spinoza were the friends and relatives of those who 
founded the first Jew'ish community in America. 

The power of the first congregations of Jews in America was a reflection 
of the conditions of Jewish life in Europe at that time, where the Jewish 
community still possessed some governmental functions. Every Jew was 
as a matter of coui^, by virtue of birth alone, a member, and the com¬ 
munity had disciplinary pow'er over every Jew. In the new land the first 
synagogues were able to take over the role of the European Jewish com¬ 
munities. The conditions of settlement helped them. These early Jews 
came alone—their families followed later, if at all. The congregations 
offered the only possibility for help in diSculties. They were run by the; 
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richest and most powerful^ who considered themselves responsible for 
poor JewSj as well as for merchants who had suffered one or another of 
the misfortunes so common in seventeenth- or eightccnth-ccntury trade. 
Even the richest of them might be brought down by' disaster, as was Aaron 
Lopez of Newport in the early days of the Revolution^ The strength of the 
synagogue thus reflected not only the social position of the Jews wery- 
where in the seventeenth century, as a legally separate community, but the 
dangers facing isolated merchants on a colonial frontier. 

It is now believed that Sephardim—Portuguese and Spanish Jews who 
had spent some time in Holland or England or the We^t Indies—pre¬ 
dominated among the American Jews until about 1735." But even though 
Ashkenazim—Central and East Europe^ Jew^—predominated after that 
time, there was apparently no religious or social struggle between the two 
groups, as there was to be between the German and Polish Jews (both 
technically Ashkenazim) 100 and 150 years later. Intermarriage between 
the two groups was common (perhaps it was not considered intermarriage) 
and the Ashkenazim accepted the Sephardic ritual in most of the early 
synagogues* 

Perhaps the best contemporary equivalent of the Jewish life of those 
days is to be found in the small towns, far from any major Jewish settle¬ 
ment, that contain only a few or a few dozen Jews. Such communities 
cither cannot afford to maintain a rabbi or he would not come if they 
could; the same was the case with our colonial ancestors. (There was not a 
single rabbi in colonial America,) Againj like Jews in contemporary small 
towns, colonial Jews dung together to form a community, but there were 
so few of them that naturally a good deal of their time was spent with 
non-Jews. And, as in the contemporary small Jewish settlements, inter¬ 
marriage, whether viewed as a threat or with equanimity, was an ever¬ 
present prospect. Because of their small numbers and few types, Jews led 
a more limited existence in colonial times than they do today—do not 
find Jewish intellectuals, secular or religious, In colonial America—but at 
the same time they were thrust out more into the nonJcwJsh world than 
they are today. 

Thb German Immigration 

There have been two periods in American history when the steady re¬ 
cruitment from abroad was halted, and the various strands of the American 
population could settle down to assimilation without the disturbing impact 
of heavy immigration. The first such period ran from about 1775 to 181J. 
Immigration, we know, is largely the effect of economic causes—prosperity 
in the country that receives the immigrants, depression in the country that 
sends them forth. During this long forty-year period, a sequence of war 
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(in America) j depression (in America)^ and war again (In Europe) kept 
immigration Jow. So the Revolution marks a break^ not only in American 
political ^tmclurej but also in the history of immigration- When we next 
take up the ^tory^j Jewish immigrants to the United States are coming 
directly from Germany^ and from those parts of central Europe under 
German cultural influence^ rather than, as in the eighteenth century^ from 
the West Indies and England. 

From I Boo on, the few German Jews already settled were being sup¬ 
plemented by small numbers of migrants from Germany and the parts 
of eastern Europe adjacent to it. But in 1836, the first of the mass emigra¬ 
tions that were to characterize European Jewish history for the next 100 
years began^ the impoverished Jews of the small towns of Germany, 
particularly in Bavaria, finding it impossible to live under the galling load 
of special taxes and restrictions and affected by a general slump in trade 
conditions, began to emigrate to America.® Scenes that wercj in later years, 
to become common in Poland, Russkj Rumania, and other astern coum 
tries were first pJayed in the southern states of Germany. We read of com¬ 
munities losing z large part of their young and vigorous people in a single 
year as these decide to remove to America.* The number of American Jews 
grew rapid!yni Estimated at only 15^000 in 1840, there were believed to 
be 50,000 by 1850 and 150,000 by i860,® Even the great wave of East 
European Jewish immigration in the tw^entieth century w'as not capable 
of multiplying Jewish population tenfold in tw'encj' years* 

If the Jews of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Oin be called 
^^mcrchants,^^ the immigration of the mid-nineteenth century may well be 
characterized as that of ‘^^peddlers,^* As Glanz writes; ^^We [know] that 
German Jewish emigrants set out to learn new trades before emigration. 
Nevertheless, upon arriving in America, practically all German Jews began 
peddling.^^ As a contemporary account puts it—and in the absence of 
statistics (and often even in their presence) a contemporary is the best guide 
to reality—'^he majority of them became peddlers and petty traders.^*^ 
Joshua Trachtenberg, in his fine history of the Jewish community of 
Easton, record^, the predominance of peddlers in this small trading town 
on the Pennsylvania-New Jersey border: between 1845 and iSj5j a good 
majority of the Jews of Easton were peddlers.® 

Just as the Arab has many terms for the camel, because it h so important 
to him, so the mid-centur)' German Jews had many terms for peddling, 
which was the first step in their efforts to establish themselves. Thus, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise recorded the varieties of basket peddler, custom peddler, 
pack peddler, wagon baron, and jewelry count. The next stage Wfas a store, 
and, from all one reads, it did not take many years to progress from pack 
to store. 

The Jewish merchants of the colonial period, with their far-ranging in- 
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terests, had been found first In one colony, then m another, sometimes on 
the frontier, sometimes in the West Indies or England- Their permanent 
settlements, however, had been limited to the Atlantic seaboard, the site 
of most of the permanent settlements of the jVmerican colonics. But the 
peddler was, in his way, a pioneer. He needed to establish his own itinerary, 
his own circle of customers, and, ultimately, his own store. While the 
peddler would naturally think first of a settlement where he already had 
a friend or a relative, he would, just as naturally, think next of settling 
where there were not too many friends or relatives—even in a town he had 
only heard of, perhaps a likely spot some other peddler had passed through, 
and where no one was established- The period of the German immigra^ 
tion—between 1830 aaid 1B80—was the period when great numbers of 
American towns were establishedit was also the period when most of the 
American Jewish communities w'cre founded* 

So the German Immigration became the pioneering immigration in Ameri¬ 
can Jewish history. The traveler Benjamin II ( 1 . J- Benjamin of Rumania), 
visiting the small towns of California on the eve of the Civil War, found 
large numbers of Jews everywhere-*^ These settlements had been established 
juBt a few years before, and in many cases, one suspects, there was a higher 
percentage of Jew^s among their founders than these towns have today. In 
an era when the small trading towns dose to or on the frontier played 
an important role, Jcw'is were numerous in them. 

It is interesting, too, to note that during most of this period we find no 
tendency for Jews to concentrate in New York City. In 1825 there were 
still only SOD Jews, cut of an estimated American Jewish population of 
6,000, in New York- By 1846^ under the impact of German Jm migration ^ 
New York^s Jewish population had grown to the point where it occupied 
the unquestioned first place among the American Jewish com muni tiesj with 
12,000 or I 3 /XX 3 Jews, out of a national population of S0,000- From this 
point on. New York’s Jewish population growth matches that of American 
Jewry in general. In 1S80, New York^s 6 o,gcx> Jews made up about 25 
per cent of the Jews of the country,^** the same proportion as in 1848- 

This was the great age of expansion for American Jcw'ry, in all areas. 
Colonial Jewry had established congregations in five communities—^by 18So 
there w^ere congregations in almost two hundred communities. Colonial 
Jewry had been limited to one dass and one occupation. German Jews 
were not only peddlers and merchants but also manufacturers, intellectuals, 
politicians, and even workers, active in every sphere of American life. For 
the first time one finds American Jewish professors, judges^ congressmen, 
doctors, lawyersj for after the revolution of 1848, many German intel¬ 
lectuals left for America, and there were German Jewish intellectuals 
among them. 

It was a great age of expansion for American Jewry Internally, too- Be- 
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tween 1840 and the 18Bo’s a vast number of Jewish organizations were 
founded, and that characteristic multiplicity of organizations of all types 
in American Jew'ish life became the pattern that was to be maintained 
from then on. We have already mentioned the great increase in the number 
of congregations. There were also established philanthropic organizations, 
Jewish hospitals, fraternal organizations, social clubs. Young Men’s Hebrew 
Associations, and many others. Did this enormous development of special 
Jewish organizations mean that Jews were withdraw'ing—or being forced 
out of—^chc general social life of the times? As compared with the tiny 
colonial communities, a greater part of Jewish life was probably conducted 
W'ithin an albjewish environment; as compared to the situation established 
after the great East European immigration, and which exists today, prob¬ 
ably a smaller part. 

On such a point, of course, one’s evidence must be slight and anecdotal, 
yet it is, I believe, convincing. It is not until the 1870’s and iSSo’s that 
one begins to find evidence of the exclusion of Jews from areas of American 
life, and the first reactions of Jews and non-Jevrs is that of shock and out- 
rage. Clearly Jews had not experienced anything of the sort in America 
before. “When in 1870 the Arion Society of New York refused to admit 
a man to membership because he was a Jew, many newspapers carried 
editorials on this infringement of the Amerif^n spirit. ... In 1877, when 
Joseph Seltgman and his family were refused accommodations at the Grand 
Union Hotel . . . Jewish opinion was upheld by public opinion as well 
as by the Protestant clcr^. Henry Ward Beecher preached one of his 
famous sermons ... on this occasion.’’^ Bret Harte also wrote a poem on 
this incident which was printed in a number of leading newspapers. From 
another source, we discover that it was not until the i88o’s that in New 
York City “private schools began to be closed to Jewish children. . . . 
Advertisements of summer hotels, refusing admittance to Jewish guests, 
began to appear in the newspapers.” And “in 1893, the Union League 
Club of New Y'ork had refused to admit Jews to membership.*”^ 

Anti-Semitism, then, both in "Society” and in the social order in general, 
only began to become a problem in this country, it would appear, after the 
1880’s.'® How are we to explain this? One reason for the easy acceptance 
of German Jew's until the i8Bo’s is to be found in the fact that until then 
there were very few Jews in the country. American society, and probably 
any other, too, tends to "integrate” a smaller group more successfully than 
a larger one, socially, politically, and otherwise, A smaller group may be 
ignored; a linger group must at least be defined—what is its character, what 
is its weight in society, how is it to be understood in relation to other groups 
and the whole society? Inevitably, such a process creates discomfort. So 
when an American ethnic group looks back upon the time when it was 
relatively small as a golden age of acceptance and integration, it is not 
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deluding itself^ The first Italians, the few Negroes m the North before 
the great migration from the South, the small community of German 
Jews before the waves of immigration from eastern Europe^ did have a less 
problematic relation to their surround! ng:s* 

There were other reasons for the easy acceptance of German Jews in 
most of American society- Reform Judaism, which by the iS8o*s had be¬ 
came the religion of the majority of the German Jews in Amerra, was 
in tune with developments in leading Protestant denominations, and the 
Jewish religion, in its Reform variant^ lost most of its peculiarities. {Indeed, 
it was to be one of the complaints of those who opposed Reform that it 
was becoming impossible to distinguish church from synagogue.) Jews had 
no important special interests in those years that marked them off from 
the rest of the population. Discrimination and anti-Semitism were not yet 
serious problems, nor were Jews agitated by Zionism and anti-Zionism 
until the end of the century. 

On the whole^ Jews had large families, lived comfortable lives, had 
servants, entered professionsj and met with little discri mi nation, Those were 
the days before Americans in general worried much about being respectable 
—and consequently Jews were more respectable- When the newest multi¬ 
millionaire might be some barbarian who had no table manners, it hardly 
mattered If he were a Jew. Certainly it did not seem to matter in the West, 
where the few Jews often seemed to become leading citizens* 

In short, before 1880 or 1890, there were too few American Jews for 
them to constitute a problem. Hence, one can understand the feelings of 
dismay of the earlier German JeuTsh immigrants as the Russian Jewish 
immigration, which had spurted upward at the beginning of the i8&o^s, 
showed no signs of abating, and indeed grew larger. It Is as if a man who 
has built himself a pleasant house and is leading a comfortable existence 
suddenly finds a horde of impecunious relatives descending on him* On 
the other hand, the German Jews did indeed feel themselves to be relatives- 
They did not say, “What have you to do with me?'^ but threw themselves 
into the work of finding homes and jobs for the vanguard of the East 
European Jewish immigration—despite the unhappiness that some voiced 
at having to do so. 


American Jews Arout^d 18B0 

It is one of those fortunate accidents of history that the first attempt at a 
census of American Jews was carried out on the eve of the great migration 
from eastern Europe that was to transform American Jewry, One discovers 
in this census, conducted by the Union of American Hebrew Congrega¬ 
tions in 1877*1879, Jews located In every state in the Union^ and in every 
territory save Oldahoma- More remarkably^ they formed a higher per- 
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cenbige of the population in the West than in the Northeast—they formed 
1.6 per cent of the papulation of the West, and only 0.6 per cent of the 
popuJation of the Northeast.*^ 

The bare recital of numbers and places in this survey is elaborated in the 
report by John S. Billings on the vital statistics of the Jews published in 
1890, the only effort to coBcct social statistics on Jews alone ever made 
by Che United States Government^® Ten thousand Jew^ish families, includ¬ 
ing 60,000 indlvidualsj the great majority of whom were German imml' 
grants who had arrived in the i 3 so\ iSfe^s, and 1870^5 of the nineteenth 
century, supplied information on themselves. So Billingses statistics concern 
the same Jewish population, more or less, as that surveyed in the census 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. And how well these 
immigrants had done since they had arrived in the United States as 
peddlersf Of the 10,000 families, almost 4,000 had one servant, 2/xx> had 
two, 1,000 had three or more* Almost half of the men were in business 
—as wholesale or retail merchants. One-fifth of them were accountants, 
bookkeepers, clerks, collectors, agents. One tenth were sales men:* One out 
of every twenty was in the professions, and there were some who were 
hankers, brokers, and company officials (2. per cerit) and others who were 
farmers and stock raisers (2 per cent). One out of every eight was engaged 
in some kind of manual wort—there w'ere many tailors, dock and watch¬ 
makers and jewelers.^ cigar makers, butchers, and printers. Perhaps one- 
half of I per cent were laborers and servants, and about one out of every 
lOO was still a peddler. (As people in lower class occupations, such as 
peddlers, laborers, and servants, very often do not answer questEonnaires, 
there were certainly more of these than the figures would indicate.) 

Jewish families were large—perhaps even larger chan the large families 
of the day. The mothers of the^ iO,OCX3 families had on the average almost 
five children. But parents who had been born in the UnJied States had 
fewer children than those born abroad. Their birth rate was declining with 
residence in the United States, and in the preceding five years had been 
below the national average. But their death rate was also far, far below 
the national average, and at every age their life expectancy was greater. As 
a result, they were a group that was still growing in numlirs. 

The East European Jews Arounu j 900 

Wc have gone into such detail In reporting this study because, as wc 
have said, it permits us to see the German Jewish communlt}^ at a period 
when it had settled down to a comfortable middle-class existence, and just 
before It was transformed by the flood of migration from eastern EuropCp 
There was a fairly heavy immigration from eastern Europe throughout the 
j870^s. But in the early i 83 o\ in the wake of a wave of pogroms, a scries 
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of harsh and rcstnctivc decrees, and generally miserable economic condi¬ 
tions, the numbers of East European Jewish immigrants began to spurt 
upward. It is estimated that by the end of the nineteenth century (when the 
government started keeping records of arriving *^Hcbre^^'S^^) 500,000 or 
more East European Jei^^ had arrived in the United States^ another 1,500,- 
ooo had come by the time of the outbreak of World War I in 191+; and 
still another 350,000 came before nacional quotas were imposed and the 
mass immigration came to an end in 1924^ Between 1899 and 1914 more 
than 9o?PCX> Jews a year entered the United States, and all but one out of 
fourteen stayed on.*'* And, as we know, these immigrants brought their 
wives and children with them.^^ 

The over-all picture of American Jewry was changed, and its main 
features today are those stamped on it by this immigration. American Jews 
increased from about 0.6 per cent of the population in r 83 o to 3.5 per cent 
in 1917—and the proportion of Jews in the popuJation of the United States 
has remained remarkably constant since. In 1880, American Jews were a 
group fairly well distributed through the land, with a sizable concentration 
in New York Cityj by 1920, they had become a group ovemhelmingly 
concentrated In the Northeast, with almost half their numbers in New 
YorL The identification of the Jew In general American folk lore as a 
New Yorker dates from the great East European immigration. In 1880, 
the Jews made up only 3 per cent of the population of New York City. By 
1920, they constituted 30 per cent of its population, and they have main¬ 
tained a similar proportion ever since 

But the biggest change of all was in the social character of the new 
immigrants* The Jewish Encydop^dia estimates that during the 1870*3 
about 4^000 Jews a year came to the United States from East Europe, and 
*^up to the i88o*s the Russian Jews were principally peddlers, shopkeepers, 
and manufacturers.**^® In effect, before 1881 it was neither easy nor fruit¬ 
ful to draw a line betw^een “German** and “East European** jews^ The 
latter tended to come from the German-influenced parts of eastern Europe, 
and followed the same economic pursuits as the German Jews. But this 
pattern was upset by the post-1881 immigrants. They became workers, 
concentrated in the largest American cities, and particularly New York 
City* In 1900, three out of every five of the Russian Jews urere engaged 
in manufacturing, almost all as workers, and more than half of the workers 
—that is, one-third of the Russian Jews—were workers in a single industry, 
the manufacture of clothing. One-fifth w^ere in trade—one half as pro¬ 
prietors, another fourth as peddlers. Only one-tenth were in clerical work 
or the professions* In comparison, in 1890, ten years before, one-tenth of 
the German Jew^s had been workers, three-fifths had been In trade (if w^e 
include the salesmen), and only a fraction were still peddlers*'*'^ 

Enough has been written about the horrors of the sweatshop and the 
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overcrowdJfig of the lower East Side; I do not plan to add an^hing on 
that subjects The interesting question is why the Russian Jews of the post- 
1881 period did not follow the pateem of thcuse who had preceded therrij 
put packs on their shoulders, and go off to try their luck In the small towns* 
The explanation is that the immigrant does what is at the moment reward- 
ingj what his training and experience fit him for, and what he can afford 
to do. 

Thus, at a time when new towns were springing up to service vast new 
farming areas, German Jews went out to seivdce them as peddlers and 
storekeepers. But when light industry, particularly the industry of clothes 
making, was uldng over some of the functions that had once been taken 
care of in the homCj the new immigrant Jews entered those industries, 
either as entrepreneurs (the longer-established German Jews) if they had 
the capital or as workers if they did not (the new East European arrivals). 

Nor was this type of work foreign to the expHirience of ^st European 
immigrants. The German Jewish Immigrants had been, characterlstlamy, 
the traders and, to a smaJJer degree, the artisans of the small towns of 
Germany* (An artisan is also a merchant.) While some of them were 
emigrating to America to continue as merchants and peddlers, others 
were emigrating to the burgeoning German cities to transfer their trading 
and merchandising activities to a more promising environment* But the Jews 
of eastern Europe, though they, too, had begun as the traders and artisans 
of small townSj with the coming of the Industrial Revolution became in 
ever larger measure workers. For one thing, the Cxarlst sEate kept Jews out 
of some of the most rapidly growing Russian cities, where the best business 
opportunities existed* For another,^ the jews were so impoverished that 
when they migrated to cities they could take employment only as wage 
workers. Many East European Jews were thus dothmg workers before 
they came to America. According to the Russian census of 1897, almost 
one-fifth of the Russian Jews in cities over 100jooq were already working 
in the clothing industry^ 

In addition to the opportunities offered by the economic landscape which 
the immigrant is entering and the economic experience with ^vhich he ar¬ 
rives, there is another factor—the Indivlduars economic capacity. The 
Italian Immigrants came to a land which could use farmers and from a 
land where they had been farmers, but they were so impoverished that they 
could take work only as day laborers. Similarly, as compared with German 
Jews peddling declined in importance among East European Jews because 
many of them w^ere too poor to put up even the minimal stake that peddling 
required. In 1900, the average Jewish immigrant landed w^ith $9—In that 
year, the average for all immigrants was $15*^^ 

In absolute number, probably as many or more iEntst European Jew's 
as German jews ended up as peddlers and storekeepers In the small tow'iis 
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of America, But the East European Jewish peddler formed only a very 
small part of the huge number of East European Jewish Immigrants^ and 
most of them became workers in the light industry of the rapidly growing 
cities; for the dothlng trade In America offered an opportunity for an un¬ 
skilled man to make what was in those days it living wage^ even if earned 
under conditions that, by American standai^Sj were inhuman. On this wage 
the Russian Jewish immigrant savedj brought over wife and child, and could 
even often ^^go into business for himself^^^ For reasons which are not com- 
pletely clear, Jewish immigrants earned rather more w'orking at the sewing 
machine than did those of other national groups. Apparently the Jews 
were pioneers in the “task system,*^ the breaking down of the garment into 
a number of parts by a team of workers; but the contemporary obser\'ers 
of the time also believed that Jews simply developed more dexterity and 
worked harder and longer hciurs+ Whatever the reason, there is no ques¬ 
tion that Jews earned more than did non-Jews,"" 

Horrible as conditions in the clothing industry were, for the immigrant 
Russian Jews who had lived in abysmal poverty in the Old Country the 
clothing industry was no trap* They could earn wages high enough to per¬ 
mit a very large number of them to leave the industry, or at least to keep 
their children from entering it; and they could afford to educate their 
children^ As peddling was no trap for the German Jew, but rather the first 
rung on a ladder to established middl£<lass security, similarly, for the 
Russian Jews, the sweatshop was the first &Eep on the w^iy up. This, in any 
case, was the way it looked to the dean of American labor economists, John 
R. Commons, who puxaled over this problem for the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion in 1901. He wrote at that time: 

The Jew occupies a unique position in the clothing trade. His physical 
$trciigtl!L does not fit him for manual labor [a common belief of the time]* 
His instincts lead him to speculation and trade. [Change “insiincts’' to 
“experience'^ and this is true enough.] His indiyidualbm unsuits him for the 
life of a wage earnerg and especially for the discipline of a labor organiiatlon. 
[The kernel of the truth in this statement h that, whether because of 
individualism or not, the Jewish Immigrant did not remain a wage earner 
as long as other immigrants did.] For these reasons when the Jew first 
lands in this country^ he enters such light occupations as sewing, cigar-making, 
shoe-making, etc. Only about ii per cent of the Jewish immigrants were 
tailors in Europe.^ The reason that so many of them take up that occupa- 
lion in America, is because the vi^ork is light+ Tiey begin as helpers and 
advance to full-fledged mechanics. After they have worked for some time 
and have learned the trade, they open contractors* shops- They can begin 
with a capital of ^SO. From that they go Inio the wholesale manufacture 
of dothiiigp ^ - . 

Jewish women are employed to a much less extern than the women of 
other nationalities, and their children are kept in sc hex?] until or 16 years 
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of age* It is quite unusual for Jewish tailors to teach their children their owp 
trade^ The younger generation seek other callings. * . . [For this and other 
reasons] it seems that the future clothing workers in this city [New York] 
are not lEkely to be the but the kalians. . ^ . The standard of living 

of all natlonaltiies has been gradually raised after their inimigratiun to this 
city, ProbabJy the Jewish immigrant changes his standard of living soonest.-^ 

This passage is interesting bccuuse it was clcar^ as early as 1900^ and to 
John Commons at least, that the Jewish w'orker was not like the other work¬ 
ers. Just why this was so Commons did not know^, and his explanations (in¬ 
stincts, etc.) are not very convincing. But his observaiions were right. 

The difference bctw'cen the Jewish and other immigrants could be seen 
in many other characteristics. In 1S90 there were no Russian Jewish alms¬ 
house paupers in New York, and the proportion of Jew's in penitentiaries 
was much below their proportion In the population.^ Jewish families w'ere 
larger than other families,^ and the Jewish death rate was considerably 
lower.^' The death rate for Jewish children under five w'as less than half 
of that for the city as a whole.^ Further, the Jews enjoyed school, and did 
well at it: “In the lower schcsols,” an observer for the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion wrote in 1900, “the Jewish children are the delight of their teachers 
for cleverness at their books, obedience, and general goed conduct. 

Unquestionably, despite Industrial Commissions and Immigration Com¬ 
missions, though they may have lived five and ten to a room, the Jew's 
throve in their crow'ded tenements—and in a shorter time than any other 
group, the Jew's left the tenements: “Economic advancement comes to 
these poverty-stricken Hebrews w'ith surprising rapidity,^^ to quote from 
the report of the Industrial Commission of 1900. “. . . . Many tenements 
in Jewish quarters are ow'ned by persons who formerly lived in crowded 
corners of others just like them.. . 

From 1900 to the Great Depression 

We have described the situation of the Ea^ Europc^ji Jew'ish immigrants 
Jn 1900, at a time when there had been heavy migration at a rate of about 
30,000 a year for almost tiventj' years* Did the same situation prevail 
during the period between 1900 and the outbreak of the First World War 
in 19^4i when Jewish immigration averaged more than 90,000 a year? 

Between 1900 and 1920, it can be argued, more American Jews were 
engaged in a desperate struggle for existence than at any time before or 
since* As a result of a long continued and heavy immigration of impover¬ 
ished elements, the more prosperous part of Americm Jewry, which had 
bulked so large in i88o, was, statistically speaking, submerged^ Even when 
expanded, the philanthropic services that had been able to ameliorate the 
condition of a relatively small number of poor Jews could do little for 
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very Ixrge numbers. The Jewish immigrants still maintained a small ad^ 
vantagCj in weekly and annual earnings, over other immigrants'®^ but it 
was a very small advantage indeed. The Jews were scarcely distinguishable 
from the huge mass of depressed immigrants, illiterate and impoverished, 
that was pouring into the United States at a rate of i ,ooo,iooo a year before 
the First World War. 

Nevertheless we can see that, hard pressed as they were, the Russian 
Jewish immigrants were, so to speak, storing up virtues for the future. 
Thus, we find that more of them than of other groups were learning Eng¬ 
lish.®* Even more significant as a sign of Jewish preparation for the future 
were the large numbers that were going to college. When the Immigration 
Commission surveyed seventy-seven colleges and institutions in 1908, no 
less than 8.5 per cent of the male student body was composed of first- and 
second-generation Jews. (Jews at this time made up about 2 per cent of the 
American population.) Jewish students already made up 13 per cent of those 
studying for law, 18 per cent of those preparing for pharmacy. But they 
dared not, as yet, think of such expensive studies as dentistry or medicine. 
Only 6 per cent of the potential dentists and 3 per cent of the potential 
doctors were Jews in 1908.®® 

There is no question that the East European Jews who immigrated dur¬ 
ing 1900-1914 showed the same flexibility and ingenuity as the earlier 
immigrants from eastern Europe and the still earlier ones who had come 
from Germany. Yet, in contrast to the German immigrants, it was to be a 
long time before the majority of East European Immigrants would reach 
the respectable level of trade and the professions. The German Jewish 
immigrants had risen in the social scale rapidly, and without any great 
difficulty; the East European Jervish immigrants, for the most part, had to 
leave it to their children to move beyond the position of wage worker. 
Sometimes, of course, an Immigrant could earn enough money to go into 
business himself; more often, the small financial advantage that he held 
over the other immigrants permitted him only to keep his wife out of the 
factory, or to keep his children in school for a longer time. So, while the 
proportion of Jewish needle trades workers fell, it remained very substan¬ 
tial; we do not find the majority of them moving out of their occupation 
in a single generation, as did the German Jewish immigrants who began .as 
peddlers. Most of the Jewish clothing workers of the first decade of the 
twentieth century remained clothing workers all their lives. But their 
children had advantages, in terms of better home care and longer period 
of education, that permitted a great advance In the second generation. The 
East European Jews who immigrated into the United States required two 
generations to accomplish what the earlier German Jew'ish immigrants had 
done in one. 

As a result, the distinction between the generations, between the immi- 
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grants and their children, would seem to have been much sharper among 
the East European Jevt':s than it had been among the German Jews. One 
con detect this difference as early as 1900, w'hen the Immigration Com- 
mi^ion, analysing the census returns of that year, tried to discover what 
changes had occurred, between first and second generations, in the pattern 
of occupations followed by Immigrants and their children. In 1900^ there 
were few children of Russian jew^ish immigrants who were old enough to 
have started work. The statistics showed about 15,000 sons of Russian immi¬ 
grants already engaged in occupations. Almost 10 per cent of the native- 
born children were already clerks and copyists, as compared with only 2 per 
cent of the immigrant fathers. Almost another 10 per cent of the children 
were salesmen^ compared wish 3 per cent of the immigrant fathers* Almost 
20 per cent of the immigrant fathers were tailors, compared with 5 per cent 
of their native-born children. In 1900, it was, of course, for too early for 
the professions to play any role, either among the immigrants or their 
native-born children: 2 per cent of the Russian immigrants were engaged in 
the professions, and 3 cent of their children.^^ Many of these immi¬ 
grants, we know, were not Jewish}, yet the striking differences between the 
occupations of immigrant fathers and sons reflect the changes among the 
large majority of Jew's in the Russian immigrant group, 

l^his, then, was the pattern of social advance that w'os followed by the 
East European Jews, The immigrant fathers, on the whole, remained 
workers. Part of the energy that in earlier stages of American Jewish his- 
torj'^ had gone into Individual betterment seems to have gone into an at¬ 
tempt to better the condition of the entire Jewish w'orking class group, 
and this attempt w-as remarfcibly successful. The garment trades were or¬ 
ganized in a scries of great strikes before World AVar 1 , and became a model 
of trade union organization, quite confounding Professor Commons^s analy¬ 
sis that Jew'ish individualism did not lend itself to labor organization. The 
small advantage in wages that dexterity, hard work, and perhaps superior 
organization of work had w'on for the earlier Ease European Jewish im¬ 
migrants w'as preserv'ed for the later Jewish immigrant clothing workers 
by superior labor organization. 

Of course, many members of the older generation were not workers: 
even in 1900, as w'c have seen, onc-fitch of the Russians in large cities, 
whom we assume to be Jews^ were in trade. And when the Immigration 
Commission surveyed a group of representative immigrants in large dties 
in 1908, more than one-third of the Jewish immigrants were already In 
tradeStill, the greatest change in the social characteristics of the East 
European Jew was reserved for the next generation* 

The upw'ard rnobiJity of the immigrant generation was, for the most 
part, an economic mobility in terms of a better standard of living and higher 
wages, not a social mobility altering occupation and status. After World 
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War 1 and during the T920^s the mi:>dest prosperity of the immigrant 
generation was reflected in a phenqjnenally rapid desertion of the old con¬ 
gested centers of settlement. In 1916, the lower East Side of New York 
held, k was believed, 353,000 Jewsj in 1930, it held 121,000. Between 
1914 and 1920, the number of Rusian born (Jewish immigrants) in the 
old ghetto area of Chicago was more than halved- Of course, other im¬ 
migrant groups were also leaving their first areas of settlementp but, again 
and again, we find the Jews, when they follow a common American pattern^ 
doing so more rapidly* Thus the Jews left their first areas of settlement 
car Her, and in greater numbers, than did other ethnic groups,'-® 

It was in the twenties, too, that for the first time the East European 
Jewish group began to show the characteristic demographic features of the 
American middle class* The Jewish Immigrants around the turn of the 
century had, as we have seen, larger families than the non-Jew^, a higher 
birth rate and a lower death rate, and in particular a low^er death rate for 
children- So a good part of the huge increase of Jewish population between 
iSSo and 1927 (from about isofioo to 4,225,000, though the latter figure 
is probably somewhat exaggerated) must be due to the fact that Jews had 
the high birth rate of the poor and the high survival rate of the rich- 

The American Jews have never lost their high survival rate* But as early 
as 1925, when the mass immigration from eastern Europe had just come 
to an end, the Jews of New York began to show a lower birth rate than the 
rest of the populiition^ This pattern was to characterize the Jewish popu¬ 
lation of the United States persistently* In J925j & per cent of the New 
York Jews were under five years of age, as against 11 per cent of the general 
population; 9 per cent of the New York Jews were in the five- to nine-year- 
old group, as against lo per cent of the general population-”"^ 

In all this, of course, we are describing changes that took place In Amer¬ 
ican society in general, as well as among the Jews- In the United States as 
a whole the years before World War I w^ere difficult ones for workers* 
We find large scale strikes, the organization of trade unions, the growth of 
a strong Socialist party- The Jews, as workers—and in those years most 
of the Jews were workers—shared in all these movements* The same im¬ 
provement that took place in the condition of Jews after World Wat I 
also took place throughout American society. The Jewish birth rate dropped 
faster than the general birth rate in the 1920*3; but the general birth rate 
was nevertheless dropping, too, and the same factors were affecting the 
birth rate among Jews and non-jews—the cutting off of immigrationj which 
had introduced a very fertile clement into the population, the growing 
prosperity, and the reduction in the number of the most impoverished* 

The changes tve have described in the numbers, distribution, and eco¬ 
nomic characteristics of the Jews as a result of the great immigration from 
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eastern Europe could not help but affect Jewish social life and relations 
With non-Jews. We have described what appear to have been the easjf rela¬ 
tionships that prevailed between Jews and non-Jews in the United States 
in the rS8o*s. In those days, when Jews were portrayed on the vaudeville 
stagCj they were considered as Germans^ and no one bothered to make very 
fine distinctions. There were not very many Jews, they were not highly 
visible, and they created no social probknns. But after 1900, it was very 
clear what a Jew w-as—and he was neither a Russian nor a German. The 
hints of anti-Semitism which began to affect the welbtoHlo German Jewish 
elements in the and the 1890*5 had become a set and well-developed 

pattern by the time of the First World War. Anti'Semicism had also de¬ 
veloped a more complete rationale in the rise of the idea of a jewush “race” 
unth ineradicable characteristics.^ This notion had little place in America 
when there existed only a small German Jewish community; but it became 
quite popular after 1900, and seriously affected the social life of the estab¬ 
lished German Jewish community'', as it found itself excluded from private 
schools, clubs, and Upper class resorts. It also affected the rapidly rising 
East European group, for the exclusion of Jews from social clubs and sixid 
circles spread to some colleges of high status in the 1920^5, where quotas 
were imposed on 

Caught up in a common fate, the German Jews slowly changed, and in 
certain ways became more “Jewish” than they had been at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The distinctively Jewish characteristics of the East 
European immigrants affected German Jewish religion, culture, and politics. 
The Reform temple, rapidly becoming indistinguishable from a Unitarian 
church, revised its course* This was not only because the East European 
Jew'S, rising, joined the temples and insisted upon a more “Jewish** serv¬ 
ice; it w-as also because the East European Jews, by creating a community 
where there wus a continual and intense discussion of Jewish issues from 
many points of view, made It impossible for an unconscious or half-conscious 
drift away from Jewish life to continue. With newer Orthodox and Con¬ 
servative synagogues“-quite different from the older established American 
Orthodox synagogues—springing up on every side, it was not possible for 
Reform Judaism to remain unaffected* It could have separated itself more 
sharply from traditionaJ Judaism, or modified its drift^ Reform Judaism 
chose the latter course. 

At the same time, the East European Jews brought with them Jewish 
politics on a large scale—Zionism, Bundism^ Yiddish ism, all became part 
of American jew'ish life. The vast array of organizations created by German 
Jews became even greater, for added to all the types that existed In the 
nineteenth century were to be found, in great numberj Jew^ish political 
organizations: Zionist organizations. Socialist organizations, Anarchist or- 
g^izations, nationalist bur non-Zionist organizations, and mixture of all 
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kinds, with their attendant women’s aujciliaries and youth groups. Created 
by the East Europeans, for the most part, some of these organitations in 
particular the General Zionist ones^lso served as places where East Eur^ 
pc^s and m<£mbcr$ of the GcriTLan Jewish group met on common gromid. 

The influence of East European Jews was felt by the older corntnuiiity 
not only in Jewish but in general politics. Members of the German Jewish 
community had gone into politics in Ehe nineteenth century^ and In the 
early years of the twentieth century* They were generally Republicans^ 
and they were not identified with Jewish constituencies,” for there were 
too few Jews to form them. With East European immigration, this earlier 
pattern of Jewish participation in politics changed. The immigrants were 
more often Socialists and Democrats than RepubiicanSi The dense settle¬ 
ments they formed in the dties created Jewish districts, which were repre¬ 
sented in state and national legislatures by Jews* And, as is often the case, 
these happened to be the more asiiimlated and prosperous members of 
the group, and for the Jewish group they were often of the old German 
Jewish clement. Just as German Jewish doctors and lawyers found a ready¬ 
made clientele in the immigrant group, so did the few members of the older 
community that went into politics. After the elections of theK repre¬ 

sentatives of the Jewish areas, German and East European Jews alike, who 
had almost all been Republicans before, were almost all Democrats, and 
representatives elected from Jew'ish districts since have almost alw'ays been 
Democrats, 

One outcome of the growing influence of the East European element m 
affecting the character of American Jewish life was that tendencies 
toward assimilation, the complete loss of one’s identity as a Jew, seem to 
have become weaker after 1900, The evidence for this is of the most tenta¬ 
tive sort; but it seems fairly dear that the rate of Intermarriage tetween 
Jews and non-Jews in the United States has been rather lower than In other 
countries (such as those of western and central Europe) where the Jews 
have been culturally assimilated to the dominant popuJatlon.*^ It is less 
dear, but also likely, that this rate was higher in the nineteenth century, 
when Jewish communities were smaller and Jews were more closely iden¬ 
tified in culture and language w-ith the countries from which they came 
and with a large non-Jcwjsh element of the population of this country, and, 
by the same token, less distinctively Jewish. The East European Jew, on 
the other hand, was distinguished in language and culture as well as reli¬ 
gion from the population of the countries from w-hich he came, and more of 
his values and attitudes were distinctively Jewish. Further, the conditions 
of American life were less receptive to the assimilation of new elements 
after 1900. Unitarianism had long since lost its influence. The cult of re¬ 
spectability was growing, and the effort to create an aristocra^ of the 
nouveau rkhe^ aped to some extent by those who were less rich, made 
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Americaii social lih more snobbish, more ^^exclu$ive>^^ and less open. 

But it was not aU a matter of rejection by non-Jewtsh society. By the 
19^0-s there was clear evidence of a desire within the Jewish communit}^— 
and this desire could be prett)' well located withiii the East European group 
—to maintain or create an all-Jewish social environment which would insu¬ 
late Jews, to some extent, from the impact of the general society. American 
Jewry had created many, many Jewish organizations in the first 250 years 
of Its existence, but they had been created to meet specific and definite needs 
—religious, philanthropic, culturaL They had had a social function, of 
course, but this had been, in the consciousness of those who created these 
organizations, secondary to the immediate need w'hlch created them. By 
the 1920^5, many Jewish organ!stations were being created in w^hich the 
Rim of providing a Jewish sixial environment was primarJ^ This was the 
function of the many Jewish Centers which sprang up in the 1920's. Some 
had been started as settlement houses, with the definite function of Ameri¬ 
canizing the immigrant and raising the slum dwxller^ but as the “ghettos^* 
emptied in the 1920^5, more and more became general social centers for the 
Jewish community. The synagogues of the 1920^3, too, more and more 
aimed at becoming social centers, containing meeting rooms, auditoriumSp 
and gy^mnasiums^ Thus, under the impact of the exclusiveness and anti- 
Semitism of part of the non-Jewish wrorld and the desire to maintain an 
all-Jew'ish social environment on the part of some of the East European 
element, a new type of Jewish social life w^as being created in the 19^0^3, 

The Jews in the 1930^5 

If the East European Jewish immigrants of 190O-1914 could, on the 
whole, look forw-ard to no more than a moderate succcs^s as workers them¬ 
selves, their children could contemplate a really startling change from the 
occupational and social status held by their fathers. These native-born 
American Jews w^ho were in their teens in the 1920^5, and in their tw^enties in 
the 1930'$, entered the labor market during the greatest depression in 
American history. But they shoisced a most amazing ability to find economic 
openings, and established a community that today consists largely of well- 
to-do profe^iouals, merchants, and w^hite<ollar w^orkers. 

Their first move was into white^ollar occupations and business—the 
former often as a preparation for the latEer, During the 1930^$, they came 
under the lens of social investigation a number of times. In 1935, the Jewish 
youth of New' York City and Detroit were both the subject of extensive 
study. It is interesting to compare them w'ith their parentsj as well as iivith 
their non-Jew'ish age mates. 

In New York, almost one-half of the young people came from homes 
where their fathers w'cre still w^orkers, one-third from homes where their 
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fathers owned thetr own businesses or were managers and officials In other 
enterprisesj in one-tenth of the homes the fathers were clerks and in fewer 
than onc-twentieth they were professionals. Here we see the ty'pical distribu¬ 
tion of the East European Jewish iminlgrant group) W'ith a few more busi¬ 
nessmen and professionals, and fewer workers, as a result of twenty or thi^rty 
years of changi?. But 6 o per cent of the children were engaged in “clericil 
and kindred*’ work, and many of theirL, \vc may be sure, were headed for in¬ 
dependent businesses. The Jewish youth, who constituted 3^ P^'" cent of 
the youth of the dty, also constituted 5 ^ per cent of those who had their 
own businesses or were managers and officials, 43 cent of those in cleri¬ 
cal and sales work, 37 per cent of those in the professions. The Jewish 
youth had less than their share in skilled and unskilled work (24 per cent), 
and they made up only one-tenth of those young people who were engaged 
in unskilled work. Fewer of the Jewish youth were on relief (12 compared 
to 15 per cent). Many more of the Jewish youth than of the others had 
had some kind of business and vocational training. It can be said that In 
bad times the Jewish youth were better off than the others.^^ 

In Detroit the situation was much the same. Of the Jewish youth IZ 
per cent were in the professional and ‘‘proprietor, manager, official ’ cate^ 
gory, as against 4 per cent of the non-Jews. Forty-six per cent of the Jewish 
youth were in clerical work, and only 21 per cent of the non-Jew*ish. On the 
other hand, three-fifths of the non-Jewish youth were engaged in semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled labor, while only one-third of the Jewish youth 
were engaged in such work. In Detroit, of course, a much larger percentage 
of the Jewish fathers—almost half—were proprietors, managers, and offi¬ 
cials than in New York (in general, the larger the Jewish community, the 
larger the proportion of Jewish workers). Two-fifths of the Jew'ish fathers 
and roughly the same percentage of their sons were workers. But it must be 
realized that the sons were at the beginning of their occupational careers, 
and 1935 was the middle of a depression.** 

The Jewish youth of Detroit were starting out with much more education 
than the non-Jewish youthj 70 per cent of them had at least a high school 
education, while only 40 per cent of the non-Jewish Detroit youth had 
graduated from high school. This, of course, helped explain the head start 
of Jewish youth. But it also appeared that, no matter what the educational 
level, Jewish youth did better than the non-Jewish. Thus, of those Jewish 
young people who had had an elementary' school education of eight years or 
less, 64 per cent were engaged in manual labor; but of the non-Jew'ish youth 
who had had an elementary school education or less, 87 per cent were en¬ 
gaged in manual labor. As in New York, in Detroit, too, we find fewer of the 
young people among the Jews unemployed. “Jewish workers can get jobs 
youngt:r, to some degree, and hold them at older ages, than [othcrl De- 
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troit workers. Likewise, anemployment affects them relatively le^ at the ex¬ 
treme 

Thus Jews maintsincd significant advantages, small as they may have 
appealed at the time, in a generally stricken community* Because the Jews 
had, even In large cities, a relatively strong concentration In trade {they 
formed one-fifth of persons in wholesale and retail trade in Detroit, while 
making up only onc-twentieth of the population), young Jews tended to 
have relatives who could put young people to work in a business. This is 
why the Jew^ish community of the time showed, as a complement to a rclR' 
tively strong representation in trade in the older generation, a very strong 
representation in clerical and sales w^ork in the younger gcrtcnition. The non- 
Jewish factory worker (in Detroit, more than half the non-Jews, Jess than 
one-fourth of the Jews, were in -^manufacturing and mechamcal work^^) 
would tend to have a more limited range of acquaintances who would be 
likely to know about job opportunitiesj in arty case, the industries that the 
factory worker and his acquaintances would know^ about were terribly dc- 
pressed* In general, in a depression the highly organizicd branches of Indus- 
tiyr, such as heavy manufacturing, tend to cut production and employment to 
keep up prices* The unorganized branch-ts—agriculture and retail trade—^ 
tend to cut prices and keep up the number of people employed. 

It is this fact that led many ohserv^ers in the I930’s to take the position 
that, even though more Jews were technically employed, they were em¬ 
ployed at running losing businesses, and w^ere no better off than the unem¬ 
ployed non-Jew^ But again, the figures show a different storj^ In Detroit, 
the Jewish median income in 1935 was $100 more than the non-Jewish 
($1,139 as compared with $1,027), It was true that Jew^h clerks and sales¬ 
men (the young men and women laboring away in a relative's store at a 
purely nominal income) earned less than non-Jewish clerks and salesmen, 
and Jewish w^orkers earned less than non-jewish workers. But Jewish 
proprietors earned as much as non-JewJsh proprietors and Jewish profes- 
^onals earned more.** 

We have gone into such detail on Detroit, first, because we have tw'o 
excellent studies of the Jews of that city during the depres^onj but e^qually 
important, because it is a representative Jewish community, containing a 
larger number of workers than most of the smaller Jew^ish communities, 
and fewer than the huge Jewish population of New York. 

The movement of Immigrant children into work as clerks and secretaries, 
salesmen, and other w'hite-collar workers caused this category to loom very 
large in almost every study conducted in the middle 1930^5. In Euffaia 
(193S), Detroit (i 935 )? San Francisco (193S), “clerks and kindred^^ 
constituted the largest group when the Jewish wwking populatlori was 
broken down by the kind of occupation followed. When the Jewash working 
population w'as broken down by the branch of industry (a less useful type 
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of breakdowUjUnfortunately used more widely in the studies of the 
trade bulked largest—but we know that a large part of those engaged in 
*^trade” were actually derks and salesmen^ 

This concentration in white-collar work was partioilarly evident among 
Jewish women. This w-as the age of the Jewish secrctarj', now disappearing 
almost as fast as the Jewish manual worker. Thus, one study in 1933 showed 
large numbers of New York non-J^wish women in domestic and personal 
work (34 per cent)^ derical and sales work (29 per cent), and in profes¬ 
sional work (16 per cent); but more than half of the jewsh women—51 
per cent—were engaged In dental and sales work/® In other cities this 
concentration was even greater; In Buffalo in 193^1 7 ^ cent; in Detroit 
in 1935, 66 per eent^ in Passaic in 1937, 63 per cent of the employed Jew¬ 
ish women were engaged in derical and sales work/^ 

In this general movement of Jews into nonmannal work in the 193^^^? 
there are two special cases to be explained: the absence of Jews in big or- 
ganizations, and their great numbers in oertain professions: 

I. In view of the Jewish youth*s consistently better education, one might 
expect to find a large proportion going into government service. Indeed, 
during the depre^ion the government service attrartive to all groups, 
and particularly to Jews. With the rise of an independent civil service it 
was reasonable for Jews, always looking for kinds of employment where 
personal prejudice would not touch them, to rush into government work. 
There was a considerable movement of this kind, and in New York Jewish 
young women did gradually replace Irish young women in the teaching 
force. But, despite the attractions of government service, Jewish repre¬ 
sentation remained smaJL In seven cities for which this information is 
given (for I935-I938) in the volume of studies edited by Robinson, i per 
cent or fewer of the employed Jews were engaged in government work 
in six dtlesj in one dty, Pittsburgh, 6 per cent of the Jews were in govern¬ 
ment work (but one suspects an error). For the United States as a whole, 
almost 4 per cent of the working population were in public employment 
in r94J0p In proportion to their number in the general population, In De¬ 
troit in 1935 only three-tenths as many Jews as non-Jews were engaged in 
government work; in New York City, in i 937 j there were two-thirds as 
many Jews as non-Jews in this work/^ (Probably rather more Jews, propor¬ 
tionately, tended to work for the federal government than for local govern¬ 
ment; the picture would be somewhat altered if we had figures for 
Washington.) 

In general, the tendency of Jews was to stay out of the bureaucracies of 
government and private corporations. In the case of the large corporations, 
antl-Jcwish prejudice played an important role in restricting the number 
of Jews. In 1937, only one-eighth as many Jews as non-Jews, proportion¬ 
ately, were working in public utilities in New York City/^ But even where 
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prejudice played no rolcj or practically none, Jews seemed to prefer occu¬ 
pations where they were less dependent on others and had a chance even¬ 
tually to be completely independent. 

We have already pointed out that as early as 1908 there statistical 
evidence of the large attendance of Jews in colleges, and their particularly 
spong interest in studying for the law ajid pharntacy. Dentistry and modi- 
cine were as yet too expensive to attract Jews in large numbers* Ten yeats^ 
later the situation was quite different* In 1918-1919, law was still very popu¬ 
lar among Jewish students, but dentistry was hardly less popular, and 
medicine was even more so.^° In the early 1930^5 about one^:ighth of the 
entering classes in American medical schools consisted of Jew's i it was only 
the extension of a subtle discriminatory system in most medical schools that 
reduced this percentage,®^ 

In the middle 1930^5, the great interest among Jewish students of earlier 
academic generations in the **free^* professions of law, medicine, and dentis- 
trj'—professions, it may be pointed out, which do not generally require 
employment In large organi^tlons—bore fruit In the presence of an amaz¬ 
ingly large number of Jews In these professions in most communities. In 
San Frandsco eighteen of every 1,000 gainfully employed Jews were 
Jawj'ers or judges; sixteen were doctors. Among non-Jew’s, five out of every 
1,000 were lawyers or judges, and five were doctors. In Pittsburgh fourteen 
out of every i,000 Jews gainfully employed w'cre judges or lawyers; thir¬ 
teen were doctors. Among non-Jews^ the proportion was four out of 1,000 
engaged in each of these professions. The situation was about the same with 
dentists* In Trenton, there were ten times as many Jews as non-Jews 
(proportionately) who were doctors^ six times as many (proportiomtely) 
who were lawyers.^" In general, a somewhat larger proportion of Jews was 
in the professions than non-Jews; and in the professions Jews favored medi¬ 
cine, dentistry, and the law, as against such professions as engineering, 
architecture, and teaching. Very likely these Jewish professionals had a 
somewhat smaller income than their non-Jewish colleagues (the Detroit 
evidence, as we saw', showed otherwise); but this was not unusual in view 
of the fact that few of the Jewish professionals had gone to good schools, 
many w'ere foreign-bomj and few inherited the established practioes of par¬ 
ents and relatives*^* 

We have already spoken of the drop in the Jewish birth rate, which, 
it became evident around ^ 9 ^ ^^d begun to dip below the general Ameri¬ 

can birth rate* Of course, we speak of the East European Jewish birth 
—the birth rate of the German Jews was already below’ the general 
birth rate in the t88o*s* It was to be expected that as the middle-class charac¬ 
ter of the Jewish population became accentuated, the birth rate would 
drop. The surprising thing, perhaps, w-as that this lower birth rate was al¬ 
ready dear In New York City in 1925 when there was still a very large 
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Jewish working class. But this is only one of the many micldle<lass sodal 
features that have for a Jong time seemed to characterise Jews^ both as 
working class and middle class: they have almost alwTiys shown less juvenile 
delinquent)',®* and less adult crime,®® than the rest of the population j they 
have generaJly shown a more stable family llfe,®*^ a higher proportion at¬ 
tending school and for a longer period,®' and fewer deaths from aeddent 
and violence/^ 

The studies of the i reveal a very large drop In the Jewish birth 
rate* Here we should speak of a persistent feature of Jewish sociology; 
the great volatility of social movements among the Jews, These reflect the 
general movements of society, but are more emphatic. Thus, if there is a 
general movement away from manufaaural work, among the Jews it be¬ 
comes a flight; and when the general birth rate dropped during the de- 
pres^on, the Jewish birth rate plunged downward* Ben B* Seligman has 
calculated “fertility ratios” in eleven communities where studies w^ere made 
between 1930 and 1940 (Chicago, Detroit, Passaic, Trenton, New London, 
Norwich, Minneapolis, BuEalo, San Frandsco, Pittsburgh, Erie).®“ The 
“fertility ratio” is the proportion of children under five per I,000 persons 
aged tw^enty to fifty-four. For United States whites, this figure was 153.5 in 
19405 for the ten Jewish communities studied in 1930-1940, it ranged 
from 81 to 1*2.2. On the basis of th^ and other studies, sociologists w^ere 
predicting, not long ago, that the Jewish community in the United States 
would begin to decline* In the late 1930*3 it seemed fair to conclude that 
a modicum of relative prosperity had been accompanied by a verj' rapid 
drop in the size of the Jewish family* 

When we consider the nature of Jewish sodal life in the 
that it reflected the trends introduced by the great East European migration, 
and which we described above. The Jewish population was concentrated 
in the largest rides, and within those cities it was further concentrated in 
almost completely Jewish districts* These were not only the districts of 
“first settlement,^’ W'here the impoverished immigrants had settled, for 
many Jews had moved out of these areas during the prosperity of the First 
World War and the 1920*5. But even the neighborhoods in which the 
upwardly mobile clement settled had Jewish populations ^ concentrated 
as the ghettos which had been formed by the immigrants* All kinds of 
Jewish movements—political, religious, cultural, linguistic—flourished, or 
at lesust found adherents, in these areas of “second settlement*** The num¬ 
ber of Jewish organizations that had come into being staggered the imagi¬ 
nation* Statistics reveal more than iyjoo religious congregations alone in 
1936, While this figure h not large compared with some other religious 
denominations, it is enormous in view of the fact that Jews were almost 
completely an urban population, w'here congregations are generally much 
larger than In rural districts and small towns. The number of Jewish con- 
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gregations, it is clearj reflected the great diversity of interests and experi¬ 
ence among the Jewish population^ and the ease with which Jews resorted 
to the creation of formal organizations. 

During these years, the East European Jewish populadon penetrated the 
organizational and even social life of the older German Jewish community, 
and the distinctions bei^'ecn them weakened. In the Reform Temples, 
once entirely German Jew'ish, one-half the members were of East Euro¬ 
pean origin as early as 1930.®* On the boards of philanthropic organizations 
and hospitals, and in the community federation devoted to fund raising 
for philanthropic needs, the monopoly of the German Jewish element w'as 
maintained longer. In these areas, the East European Jew'ish or^mzations 
had generally established their own organizations, but with the passage 
of time both the older and newer organizations tended more and more 
to work together and even to merge* 

A more important mingling of the two elements occurred in the new or¬ 
ganizations called into being by the crisis that began in Jewish life when 
Hitler gained control over Germany. In the years after i 933 j gt^^tly ex¬ 
panded fund-raising organizations were required to move refugees from 
Germany and other countries that fell under Hitleris sway, and to resettle 
them in Palestine^ the United States, and elsewhere* Other org^lzadons 
fought Nazism on the political level. In this work the old distinctions dis¬ 
appeared, Thus an organization such os the American Jewish Committee, 
which had since 1906 acted as the representative of the older element of the 
Jewish community in defending Jewish rights abroad and at home, lost its 
character as a German Jewish organization as it expanded to meet the 
threat posed by Nazism. 

In the 1930*5, anti-Semitism, which as we have described it up to this 
point had revealed itself largely in social life, became far more important 
in the economic and political sphere. The reasons for this are in part to 
be found m the changes within the Jewish community- As business men and 
professional men, the older elements were relatively free from any eco¬ 
nomic effects of anti-Semitism. As workers, the East European immigrants 
were also largely Immune* But as a large proportion of the Jewish popu¬ 
lation turned, as we have seen, to white-collar work, and was Inevitably 
forced to seek employment in large organizations, discrimination on ac¬ 
count of religion became a serious and ever-present threat* This danger 
was exacerbated by the severe competition for jobs during the great de^ 
prcsslon* In the the defense organizations that had been established 

in previous years (the American Jewish Committee, 1906^ the Anti-Defa¬ 
mation League of B*nai BVith, 19131. the American Jewish Congress, 1922J 
the Jewish Labor Committee, 1933) were forced to devote a good deal 
of their energy to this problem, 

\Vhlte<ollar work was not the only channel of upward mobility in which 
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blockages occurred* The medical schools were dosed to the great majority 
of Jewish applicants during the 1930^53 and in other institutions of higher 
education the suspicion that Jewish applicants were meeting discrimination 
was often aroused, though it was not easy to prove this discrimination ac¬ 
tually eristei 

Hitler^s anti-Semitism found its echo in American politics. It cannot 
be said that anti-Semitism played a large role in politics during the 1930^ 
but whatever role it did play was frightening to American Jews, who had 
seen Hitler grow from a minor agitator to a world threat* 

Did these anti-Scmltlc trends affect Jewish relations with non-Jews? 
It IS hard to say. In any case, the tendency for Jewish social life to be re¬ 
stricted within the Jewish community was probably at hs apogee in the 
1930^5. The old pattern of Jewish integration into the gencml social life 
was gone, eitcept for the smaller cities and tow^ns, and there were few Jews 
there* There was little active hostility to Jews, but Jews lived pretty much 
to themselves. The Jewish workers generally worked in all-Jewish shopsj 
Jewish white-collar workers often worked in all-Jew^ish offices; Jewish busi¬ 
ness men generally had only formal relations with non-Jewish business¬ 
men. This was not a peculiarly Jew-ish pattern. It was to be found also 
among the other ethnic groups that made up so large a part of American 
society. Nevertheless, it raised questions as to the future place of Jews in 
American society, and encouraged a large Zionist movement which argued 
that Jews could never be at home except in their own country. 

Would War 11 axd After 

Fifteen years of prosperity have created the Jewish community w'e know 
today. The effect of thrae changes has been to raise the East European Jews 
—the immigrants of 1S80-1924, their children and grandchildren^—more or 
less to the level achieved by the German Jews in t88o. These changes 
have wiped out most of the occupational and economic distinctions between 
the two elements and, along with other developments, have in large mesis- 
ure merged the two formerly distinct dements into a single communitjL 

In these fifteen years, the older generation of East European Jewish 
immigrants^ with its large proportion of w'orkers, has been further reduced 
by the natural effects of age, while the younger generation ha^ risen in the 
social scale. Perhaps a majority of the younger generation is now composed 
of business and professional men. This community of business and profes¬ 
sional men is a well-educated and well-to-do element of the population— 
probably as well educated and as wealthy as some of the oldest and longest 
established elements In the United States. 

Outside of New' York City, the homogeneous character of Jewish com¬ 
munities is beyond dispute. Between 1948 and 1953 local Jewish communi- 
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ties conducted surveys in fourteen cities—Camden, New Jerseys Charleston, 
South Carolina; Gary, Indiana; Indianapolis:, Indiana; Los Angeles, Cal¬ 
ifornia; Miami, Florida; Nashville, Tennessee; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Newark, New Jersey; the suburbs of Newark (considered as a separate 
community); Passalc, New Jersey; Port Chester, New York; Trenton, 
New Jersey; and Utica, New Yorlc This is a fair random sample of the 
existing tj'pcs of Jewish communities. It was discovered that the proportion 
of Jews in the nonmanual occupations {that is, of those working in the pro¬ 
fessions, as proprietors, managers, and officials, and as derks and salesmen) 
ranged from 75 to 96 per cent,*’ For the American population as a whole, 
the proportion engaged in this kind of w'ork was about 38 per cent of the 
gainfully employ^ in 1950, Even if we add to this group the farm owners 
and tenants, who might be considered a rural social equivalent of the Jew¬ 
ish shopkeeper, we find that only 4S per cent of those gainfully employed 
in the general population were in nonmanuai work or owned and managed 
farms. 

It is only in the largest cities that one finds fairly substantial proportions 
of Jewish workers. Yet even in New York City two-thirds of the gainfully 
employed Jews are engaged in nonmanuai work. Among the non-Jeivs of 
New York (excluding the colored population), only one-half or fewer are 
engaged in nonmanuai work. Though forming 26 percent of the population 
of the city in 195a, Jews constituted over 45 per cent of the proprietor and 
managerial group, 33 per cent of the professional and semiprofcssional 
group, only 6 per cent of the service workers’ category, and 19 per cent of 
the craftsmen, operative, and labor categories.*^ There is still a substantial 
Jewish working class in New York City; but it must be pointed out that 
most Jewish workers are of the immigrant generation, and are not being re¬ 
placed by their children. 

The distinctioin between manual atvd nonmanuai work is today considered 
a crucial one for determining the social status of individuals and groups. 
(Of course, there is a considerable arnount of movement across the line.) 
Yet it is also important to know where in the nonmanuai group American 
Jew:s fall. Here, too, the evidence is decisive: they are high in the group, 
and an extremely large proportion of them are professionals. Large as this 
proportion was in the 1930’s, it is considerably larger today. Thus, if we 
compare the fourteen communities that were surveyed in 1948-1953 with 
another group of ten communities surveyied during 1935-1945 (Buffalo, 
New York; Detroit, Michigan; Erie, Pennsylvania; Grand Rapids, Michi¬ 
gan; Jacksonville, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; Passaic, New Jersey; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; San Francisco, California; and Trenton, New 
Jersey),®’ we find that the proportion of professionals has risen, on the 
average, from about ii percent of the Jewish g;ainfulty employed in the 
earlier group to about 15 per cent in the later group. One might argue that 
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the two groups of cities are not strictly comparable. However, three of the 
cities—New Orleans, Trenton, and Passaic—were included in both groups. 
In New Orleans, the proportion of professionals rose from 15 to 21 per 
cent of the Jews gainfully cinployed; in Trenton, the proportion rose from 
12 to 19 per centj in Passaic, there was no change. In 1950, about 8 per cent 
of the general American population were professionals. 

This rise in the proportion of professionals has been accompanied by a 
fall In the number of Jews engaged in the lower levels of white-collar work 
—as clerks and salesmen. Comparing our two groups of Jewish communities, 
we find that in the 1935-1945 group about 36.5 per cent of the gainfully 
employed Jews were clerks or salesmen; in the 1948-1953 group the prch 
portion was only about 27 per cent. The rapid decline in the numbers of 
Jewish secretaries and slesmcn in recent years is a phenomenon apparent to 
the naked eye; the available figures support this impression. 

What has happened, in effect, is that the great Jewish economic advantage, 
already perfectly obvious in the 1930’s, because of superior education and 
a higher proportion of self-employed persons, has borne fruit in the fifteen 
years of prosperity since 194O. The proportions of Jewish doctors and law¬ 
yers has probably not risen greatly. (It was very high, as we have seen, 
in the i93o’5.) For one thing, the number of Jewish doctors has continued 
to be artificially held down by discrimination. The greatest increase in the 
number of Jewish professionals has been in other categories—there are more 
Jewish journalists, authors, engineers, architects, college teachers. In short, 
one finds a rapid rise in the number of Jews engaged in all intellectual oc¬ 
cupations in recent years. 

One interesting example of this Jewish professionalization is afforded 
by Charleston. In the middle I930’3, the Jews of Charl«ton—^ element 
long established in the city, with a relatively low proportion, of Immigrants 
—included one doctor, one dentist, several lawyers, two pharmacists, three 
or four teachers, and one rabbi. In 1948, there were eight doctors, seven 
dentists, eighteen lawyers, five pharmacists, nine teachers, eighteen engi¬ 
neers, seven s ocial workers, four accountants, three radio commentators, 
three writers and editors, three artists, an orchestra leader, and four rabbis. 
All this in a community of fewer th.an 2,000 persons,” 

At the same time there has been little sign of change in another of the 
characteristics of Jcw-lsh occupational distribution. The Jews are largely 
still proprietors of their own businesses—whether they be pushcarts, junk 
yards, groceries, or factories—rather than managers and executives of enter¬ 
prises they do not own. There arc a number of reasons for this. As w'e have 
already said, the American Jew tries to avoid getting into a situation where 
discrimination may seriously affect him. In a great bureaucracy, he is de¬ 
pendent on the impression he makes on his superiors and, Increasingly in 
recent years, dependent on the degree to which he approximates a certain 
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*^typc” considered desirable in busine^^ The Jew prefers ^ situation where 
his own merit receives objective confirnmtioiij and he is not dependent on 
the good will or personal reaction of a person who may happen not to like 
Jews. This independent confirmation of merit is one of the chief character¬ 
istics of business, as against corporate bureaucracy. In Abraham Cahan^s 
Th^ Rise of David Levirnky^ we read how the young immigrant going 
into business could, despite his accenE, produce clothing as good as that pro¬ 
duced by longer established Americans, and more cheaply^ Only a rare bus* 
iness man would not buy I„evinsky^s goods because of his accent. But if 
David Levinsky had been trying to rise to the vice-presidency of a huge 
corporation, he would certainly have found the going harder* 

Closely related to this concentration in the professions and business is 
what we have called the “Jewish advantage” in education* This has been 
maintained in contemporarj' American Jewish life. In New York City a 
1952 study showed that 26 per cent of the Jewish male population twenty- 
five years of age and older had attended college, compared with only about 
16 per cent among other white males**“ We must keep in mind that fewer of 
the Jews were native-born, and in smaller dtles, with smaller numbers of 
foreign-born JewSj the percentage of those vrho have attended college is 
much greiter. (In Nashville, Tennessee, for example, 44 per cent of the 
Jewl&h males over eighteen had some college in 1949*)“® Among those aged 
twenty to twenty-four in New York City, the Jewish rate of school atten¬ 
dance isalmorst twice as great as that for the non-JewS| excluding the colored 
population* 

Wc have demonstrated a striking rise in the socioeconomic position of 
American Jews, concentrated in the years between the I930^s and the 
i9SO\ The sLatistics available also show that this rise surpasses that for 
any other immigrant group, and indeed surpasses, for the same period, 
improvements in the sodocconomte position of long settled groups^ A stud)' 
of American college graduates made In 1947 showed that more Jews than 
non-Jews became professionals (excluding teachers, who, though profess 
sionals, generally hav^c a smaller income than other professionals} j more 
Jews became proprietors, managers, or officials^ fewer JeVf^s became any type 
of whitc<ollar and manual worker*®"^ Yce if wc were to look at their parents’ 
occupations, we would find that of their parents than of the parents 

of non-Jews had been professionals and proprietors, managers, and officials.^ 
This same point is demonstrated in a study of the careers of 1^500 children 
with high LQ,s selected from California schools in 1921-19^3- When 
studied twenty years later, the Jewish children showed the same rapid rise, 
compared with their parents- Of the Jewish children, 57*5 per cent became 
professionals; of the non-Jewish, 44 per cent. Yet only 15 per cent of the 
Jewish fathers, as compared with 35 per cent of the non-Jewish parents, 
had been professionals. In other words, in this group, in a single generation, 
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the Jews had increased their proportioii of professionals by close to 4OO 
per centj the non-Jews only by about 25 per eent.^® 

Does the higher socioeconomic position of the Jewish group, as indicated 
by the high proportion in the professions and business, also mean greater 
Income for Jews? This is a question that has long been disputed^ However, 
in the 1947 study of Jewish and non-Jewish college graduates, it was found 
that, on the W'hole, the Jewish graduates tended to enjoy a higher income 
than the non-Jew'ish-^° The careful researchers tried to determine the 
cause for this disparity. Know^ing that Jews tend to settle in large communi¬ 
ties, and that large incomes are more easily obtained in big cities, the re¬ 
searchers held the factor of size of city constant, and compared small town 
Jews with ^mall-town non-Jeivs, large-city Jews with large<ity non-Jews^ 
Jews had larger incomes in the small towns, as well as the large cities, and 
in every size of community in between* The researchers then tried to find 
out whether the higher Jewish income was a product of the fact that more 
Jew^s were concentrated in the professions. But even in the professions, Jews 
earned more than non-Jews. It appeared that the Jewish superiority in earn¬ 
ing power could not be ascribed to any objective social characteristics—at 
least not to any that had come within the purview of this study* 

In fact, the whole body of information on the socioeconomic position of 
the Jews that w^e have attcmplcd to summarize in this article leaves tjis 
mth one unanswered questions What is the explanation for the greater suc¬ 
cess—measured in the objective terms of income, and the commonly ac¬ 
cepted status of different occupations—of the Jew^ in the United States? 

The question is interesting not only in itself but also because its answer 
will suggest whether we may expect this prosperity to continue. The modern 
student of social phenomena cannot stop at psychological explanations. 
We know that Jews get (or used to get) ^tter marks in school. We know 
that Jew's work (or used to work) harder at getting an education. We 
know, too, that Jews have had the reputation of working hard at their 
occupations. But what is the explanation for these traits? 

Ultimately, soda] explanations must resort to history and explain a pres^ 
ent peculiarity by discovering an earlier one. We think that the explanation 
of the Jewish success in America is that the Jews^ far more than any other 
immigrant group, were engaged for generations in the middle-class 
occupations, the professions and buying and selling. It has also been said 
that the urban experience helped them, but we think that is much less im¬ 
portant* For in any case, very large proportions of Jews, German as well as 
East European, came from small towns and villages that were scarcely 
^^urban.^^ The special occupations of the middle-class—trade and profes¬ 
sions—are associated with a w'hole complex of habits. Primarily, these are 
the habits of care and foresight. The middle-class person, we know, is 
trained to save his money, because he has been taught that the world is open 
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to him, and with the proper iiitelligtruR: and ability, and with resources well 
used, he may advance himsclh He is also careful—In the sense of being 
conscious—about his personality, his time, his education, his way of life. The 
dominating characteristic of his life is that he is able to sec that the present 
postponement of pleasure (saving money is one such form of postponement) 
wiU lead to an increase in satisfaction later. Perhaps the most significant 
findings of Alfred Kinsey’s study of male sexual behavior was on this point: 
the person who ptKtpones sexual pleasure, Kinsey discovered, was already 
essentially midcllc<lassj for even if such a person was now in the working 
class, he was going to rise into the middle class. 

Since the end of the Middle Ages, and particularly since the French 
Revolution, it has been those with training in the middle-class virtues who 
have reaped the greatest rewards in sodety. The world has indeed been 
open to persons with enterprise and capital, and the United States has been 
perhaps more open than most countries. The peasant and the worker, no 
matter what philosophers and moralists have to say about the virtue of 
manual work, never stand high in society. In primitive society, it is the chief 
and priest who dispose of the greatest wealth; in feudal society, it is the 
warrior and churchman; in modern society, it is the businessman and the 
intellectual. Consequently, it is in modern society that the Jews, who have 
been stamped with the ^ues that make for good businessmen and intel¬ 
lectuals, have flourished; and it is when society reverts to a more primitive 
state, where force and those w'ho wield it receive the greatest rewards, that 
the Jews are again thrust back to a low social position. 

But what is the origin of these values that are associated with success in 
middle-class pursuits.^ Max Weber argues that they originated in a certain 
kind of religious outlook on the world, the outlook of Calvinism. There is no 
question that Judaism, too, emphasises the traits that business men and intel¬ 
lectuals require, and has done so since at least 1,500 years before Calvin¬ 
ism. Wc can trace Jewish Puritanism at le-ist as far back as the triumph of 
the Maccabees over the Hellenized Jews and of the Pharisees over the 
Sadducecs. The strong emphasis on learning and study can be traced that 
far back, too. The Jewish habits of foresight, care, moderation probably 
arose early during the ^jaoo years that Jews have lived as strangers among 
other peoples. Other features of Jewish religion and culture tended to 
strengthen the complex of habits leading to success in trade and the pro¬ 
fessions. One scholar has argued that the very strong interest of the Jews 
in medicine, both in andent and medieval times and today. In the Arabic 
w'orld as well as the Christian, comes from the orientation of Jewish religion 
to the good things of this world, conceived not in hedonistic or epicurean, 
but in sober, moderate, Apollonian terms.’’' 

These are the origins of what we have called middle-class values among 
Jews. But certainly Jewish economic experience since the beginning of the 
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Christian cm can only have strengthened the bent given to them by religion 
and culture. Until the nineteenth century the Jews were chara.cterjsticaJly a 
group of tniders and businessmen and scholars- (The term professional is 
hardly applicable to the medieval doctor or teacher.) They Included a very 
large group of artisans, but, in contrast to the Christian artisansj the Jews 
Vi'Cre not members of guilds and corporations, but rather independent 
craftsmen and artists j consequently in large measure the Jewish artisans, 
too, were tradesmen. It is not easy to evaluate, in the creation of a Jewish 
character strongly influenced by middle-class habits, the relative influence 
of religion and that of occupations followed for centuries—both influences 
worked in the same direction. 

The Jewish immigrants who mme from eastern Europe to the United 
States during 1881-1924 numbered as many workers^ and as many irnpover- 
ished workers, as any other ethnic group. But they carried with them the 
values conducive to middle-class success, and they could, under the proper 
circumstances, easily return to the pursuit of trade and study, and thus to 
the w’ays of their fathers and forefathers. What is really exceptional, m 
terms of the large perspective of Jewish hlstorj^j is not the rapid rise of 
these Jew£ In America, but the degree to which in the Czarist empire and 
eastern Europe in general, they had been forced out of their age-old pur¬ 
suits and proietarianized. This process was to a certain extent a response to 
the Industrial Revolution: everywhere peasants and artisans and small 
traders were forced to become workers. But in the Czarist empire, where 
the bulk of Elast European Jews lived, artificial measures %vere taken to 
drive them out of their traditional occupations. Jewish taverns were closed j 
Jewish students were artificially limited in the schools^ Jews were not 
permitted to live in the expanding capital cities. 

As a consequence, then, of governmental anti-Seniitism and the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, the East European Jews arrived In this country either as 
workers or —businessmen and traders with neither stock nor 

capital. But they were not, like the other workers who immigrated with 
thenij the sons of workers and peasants, bearing the traditionally limited 
horizons of those classes. The Jewish workers were the sons^-or the grand¬ 
sons—of merchants and scholars, even though some merchants had only 
their wits for capital, aiid some scholars’ wits were devoted to feats of mem- 
orj'- This background meant that the Jewish workers could almost imme¬ 
diately, as Commons ^ys, turn their minds to ways and me.ans of improving 
themselves that were quite beyond the imagination of their fellow workers. 
Business and education were, for the JewSj not a remote and almost foreign 
possibility, but a near and familiar one. They, or their friends or relatives, 
had the necessary experience and knowledge^ with the prospect of success 
beckoning, it became worth while for the Jewish immigrants to work hardei' 
and save more than other immigrant groups. 
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In anj^ case, the pattern of foresight and sobriety so essentlaJ for middle- 
class success was so well established in Jewish life Chat it was maintained 
even when there was no prospect of going into business. Jews did not drinkj 
Jewish students were docile, accepting—as lower-class children rarely do— 
today’s restraints for tomorrow's rewards j Jewish workers stayed out of 
jail. When we look at the working-class Jewish neighborhoods of the great 
American cities of the 1920’$ and 193,0’s, it is clear we are not dealing with 
ordinary workers. It was not dangerous to walk through the New York 
slums at night when they were inhabited by Jews. The Jewish workers 
violated most of the patterns of lovvcr<lass behavior, and were in many im¬ 
portant ways indistinguishable from the non-Jcwlsh as W'cll as the Jewish 
middle class. Thus, a study of voluntary organizations in New York City 
in 1934-1935 revealed, as other studies have, that the higher the class, the 
larger the number of persons active in organizations. But the Jewish work¬ 
ers break this pattern—more of them belong to organivAtions than do Jew¬ 
ish white-collar workers."' A study in Chicago ax years later told the same 
story: “Whereas among Protestants and Otholics working-class persons 
belong to fewer associations, among Jews the relationship is reversed.”^® 
And a study of political activity in New York City in 1945 showed that 
low-income Jews wrote more often to their congressmen than did even 
high-income Protestants and Catholics."'’* 

In the early 1930’s, J. B. Mailer compared the social characteristics of 
the solidly Jewish neighborhoods of New York City with those of the 
rest of the dty- The Jewish neighborhoods were, economically speaking, 
representative of the city: the average rent in the Jewish neighborhoods 
was about that of the dty as a whole. Yet no matter what statistics w'e look 
at, we find 3 more markedly middlc<las5 pattern of behavior in the Jewish 
neighborhoods than elsewhere. Thus, the homicide and accident death rates 
among Jews were half of those for the whole city. (The lower class is 
much more subject to fatal acddents than the middle dass.) The infant 
mortality rate was lower, the l.Q. of school children higher, the school 
attendance rate higher, the juvenile delinquency rate less than half of the 
general city figure.™ 

One more study is worth quoting on this point. In 1935, one out of every 
ten youths in the dty of New York was interviewed. Here is a dcscriptloii 
of the leisure-time activities of the Jeivs among them: 

The principal recreational activities of Jcivlsh and non-Jen'ish youth are 
the same, but more of the Jewish than the non-Jewish had participated in 
them. . . , More of them had participated in athletic games, had gone 
sivimmiag, played tennis or golf, attended concerts and lectures. More 
(though the dlfTcrcnces were not $0 great) had hiked, gone to dances, and 
Visited museums. Fewer had spent any time on manual diversions such as 
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aewlng or knittings or domg carpentering^ or putting a radio in condition^ or 
repairing a motorj^ 

What this means is that tw'enty years ago the Jewish youth of New York 
City, half of whom, according to this study, ome from working<lass homes, 
showed In their leisure-time activities the pattern of the middle class—just 
as their fathers, who would never be anything but workers, showed a middle^ 
class pattern in their leisure-time activities. 

It IS one of the great anomalies of American Jewish life, and of American 
life, that the Jewish immigrants, who, by objective critcriaj are eminently 
suited for personal success and civic responsibility^ nevertheless feel them^ 
selves apart from the mainstream of American social life. The Jews have 
been, we have seen, successful in achieving middle-class status, the aim of the 
overwhelming majority of Americans, and have achieved the good educa¬ 
tion, the high income, and the materially rich life that go along w^ith it. 
They are also a dvlcaJIy responsible clement of the population: they con¬ 
tribute heavily to Jewish and non-Jewish causes, arc rarely found among 
lawbreakers, and take a serious and intelligent interest in politics. And yet, 
through a combination of their own wishes and the wishes of other Amer¬ 
icans, they lead a life apart, In their own communities. 

It is only recently that Jewish social life, and the relations of Jews to 
other Americans, have come under scientific study. When we have dealt 
with this matter before in this article, we have had, perforce, to speak on 
the basis of very general impressions derived from personal accounts. That 
In colonial times the few Jews had many relations with their neighborsj 
that in the period after the German Jewish migrations and before the heavy 
Eoiit European Jewish migrations German Jews found acceptance in society, 
to the extent that they wished It, and to the extent that the looser social 
relations of most of the United States In that period could be called **so- 
dct>'’’; that East European migration seriously affected the social position 
of the established German Jewish element, and played some part in the 
rise of social anti-Semitism j and thaE the East European element lived a 
life almost entirely within its own group as laic as the 1930*5—all these 
are Impressions, open to challenge. When we consider the present scene, 
we have more to go on, both 5 n the form of sodal research and in the 
ability to consult our own experience. 

The general rituation is that American Jews, even though in large 
measure they look like, act like, and feel like other middle-class Anicricans, 
have developed a sot of parallel social institutions, formal and informal, 
which greatly limit their contact with other mtddlc<lass Americans. This 
is the case even though the great majority of this population is now made 
up of native-born Americans. In the third generation, this dosed com¬ 
munity show^ few signs of w'cakenlng. 
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One of the ways it might weaken is by intermarriage. It seems to be a 
factj however^ that the over-all rate of Intermarriage for American Jews is 
not high, as compared with the rates of other western Jewish communities 
we have known of. In small towns, there is naturally more intermarriage. 
But in the large dries, where the overwhelming majority of American 
Jews live, intermarriage is low. And in small cities, where there is some¬ 
what more intermarriage, the lines betn'een Jemsh and non-Jewlsh com¬ 
munities are so closely drawn that a sizable proportion of those who many 
non-Jews bring them into the Jewish community’—perhaps as manv as half. 
Even in the large dries, the intermarried couple that lives a life uniden¬ 
tified with Jewish or non-Jewlsh elements generally finds, after the arrival 
of children, that some form of identification is demanded. 

What is the bswis of this closed community? In part, there is all^gt anre 
to the Jewish religion; in larger part, allegiance to the Jewish people; in 
some measure, cxdusion by the non-Jewish world. But the antagonism of 
the non-Jewish world is less significant than the Jewish attitudes which 
interpret it. One study in a town of jojtxxi people, with about 1,500 Jcavs, 
showrs that whereas only 9 per cent of non-Jews who belonged to mixed 
organizations (containing Jews and non-Jews) feel differently toward the 
Jews, as compared to their feelings toward other members, 39 per cent of 
the Jews who belong to such organizations shmk the non-jetvs feel differ 
ently toward them.^ 


The fear of exclusion is only one part of the story, though an important 
one. Perhaps more important in determining the nature of Jewish social 
life is the desire to maintain the Jewish group. This is ciqircssed, partlc- 
ularly in the smaller Jewish communities where there is more opportunity 
for meeting with non-Jews, in the form of an almost overwhelming fear 
or intermarriage—and this fear, we must realize, is almost as intense in 
the second and third generations as in first-generation immigrants. In the 
town we have just mentioned, the sociologist describes how contacts with 
non-Jews are gradually restricted as one gets older and approaches the age 
of marriage, until by the age of marriage the number of non-Jewish friends 
IS TO small as greatly to reduce the possibility of intermarriage. 

The structure of Jewish organizational life has, in recent decades, ex¬ 
panded to the point where a Jewish organization exists to parallel almost 
et^ry non-Je^$h one. Thus, Jewish children may go to Jewish nursery 
schools, school-agers will attend Sunday and afternoon schools, and an cver- 
^owing proportion attend Jewish day schools; the bigh-school element will 
be urged to attend danc^ and participate in other soda! activities in syna¬ 
gogues, Jewish community centers, and Jewish youth groups. The college 
e merit, perhaps least provided for, has all-Jcwish fraternities and sororities 
wd Hillel centers. After college, where the opportunity for meeting non- 
Jews IS greatest in contemporary American Jewish sodd life, the network 
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of assodations closes in again. After marriage, there arc country clubs, 
synagogues, charitable organizations, social organizations—all Jewish. 

A good part of the motivation for the support of this enormous s)'stem 
of organizations, wc could argue, comes from the fear of intermarriage, 
and the consequent desire to supply a full social life, within the Jewish 
community, for one’s children. The history of intermarriage among A met* 
ican Jews seems to show three periods. In the first, Jews were very much 
like other (or many other) Americans, there was considerable intermar¬ 
riage, and it was not a great issue in Jewish life—the colonial period and 
the period of the domination of the German Jewish element. In the second, 
Jews were very different from other Americans, had few contacts with 
them, intermarriage was low, and it was not a great issue because the threat 
was remote^—^the period of the East European immigration when most of 
American Jews were East European immigrants and their children. In the 
third, Jews are again very much like their neighbors, but intermarriage, 
even though low', is considered a great threat and carefully guarded against. 
The difference bctw'cen the middle-class American Jewish community of 
today of East European background and the middle-class Jewish commu¬ 
nity of fifty to seventy-five years ago of German Jewish background in 
attitudes toward intermarriage and “Jewishfiess” in general is striking, and 
it would not be easy to determine just why It exists. But it expresses itself 
in many spheres. It is reflected, for example, in the fact that the Amer¬ 
icanized form of Judaism created by the German Jewish element was a 
Reform Judaism scarcely distinguishable from Protestantism, while the 
Americanized form of the old religion created by the East European cle¬ 
ment is Conservatism, which is scarcely distinguishable from Orthodoxy. 

Our story must end at a given moment in time—1956—which is no 
natural stopping point. While the sodocconomic structure of American 
Jewry is reaching a certain equilibrium, as more and more Jews join the 
prosperous middle class by way of business, the professions, and upper 
whitc<ollar jobs, the social life of American Jews has not reached equilib¬ 
rium. It is not clear whether the largely dosed community of today will be 
maintained by the next generation; and if it ts not, what the attitude of 
other Americans will be to a greater “integration” of Jews into general 
social life. And if the present highly developed and highly articulated insti¬ 
tutional nexus of Jewish life Is maintained, it is not dear how it will be 
justified, to Jews or non-Jews, and what role it will play in the life of the 
general society. These questions must be left open in this study. 

Conclusion 

The story we have set out to tell has two addenda, which do not change 
any part of the main line. Another two migratory waves succeeded the great 
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immigration from eastern Europe. Between 1936 and 194.3, ^bout 150,000 
Jewish refugees entered the United States from Germany, Austria, Czccho- 
Slovakia, and other central European countries that had been overrun by 
Hitler. The new immigrants were of uniformly high social and economic 
status and formed a cross section of the prosperous and cultured Jewish 
communities of central Europe. Naturally, these newcomers had all the 
difficulties of adjustment of new immigrants, combined with the pain in¬ 
volved in the loss of wealth and position and of familiar cultural surround¬ 
ing. Many of them—the doctors and scholars, for escamplc—rapidly 
achieved positions in the New World in every way the equivalent of those 
they had held in the Old. Others-^the lawyers were perhaps the hardest 
hit—found it more difficult. But today there is no question of the generally 
high economic and social position speedily achieved by this stratum of the 
American Jewish population. 

An immigration of this size would have had a great impact on the Jew¬ 
ish community if it had come at any time before 1900. But coming as it 
did, at a time when there were 4,500,000 Jews in the United States, its 
impact was not great. 

After World War II another, and the latest, wave of immigration 
reached American shores—about 100,000 Jews who had survived Hitler. 
They came with nothing or less than nothing, but they came to a commu¬ 
nity that was able to spend tens of millions of dollars to help establish them. 
Most of them today are workers^ many have been helped to start busi- 
nesses} some are studying. There is no question that these Jews, the 
remnant of the once populous Jewish communities of eastern Europe, will 
follow the path of their relatives who were fortunate enough to arrive in 
the United States before 1924. Most of them will remain workers for the 
rest of their lives. But the perspective of education and business is as attrac¬ 
tive to them, and to their children, as it was to the East European Jewish 
immigrants of fifty years ago, and in a generation this latest immigration 
will be merged almost indistinguishably into the whole body of the Amer¬ 
ican Jewish community. 

We have again and again emphasized those characteristics in which the 
American Jews have differed from the “general American population.” It 
is useful to compare Jews with “average Americans” (3.5 per cent of w'hom 
are Jewish), because in this way we can define what is characteristic of Jews. 
But we should realize that the “average American” is even more of an 
abstraction than the “average Jew.” If we were to leave out such under¬ 
privileged groups as the Negroes and Mexicans and Puerto Klcans, the 
Jewish success in economic life we have chronicled would become less strik¬ 
ing. If we were to compare Jews with Episcopalians or Presbyterians, w'e 
might find that the proportion of Jewish professionals was lower than that 
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of professionals in these high-status denominations. Indeed, one study con¬ 
ducted in Madison, Wisconsin, showed just that. Among the Episcopalians 
of that dty, no fewer than 36 per cent of those gainfully employed were 
professionals, as compared with r6 per cent among the Jews.^** And if we 
were to describe the social life of other American ethnic groups, we would 
find much that would remind us of American Jewish social life, its pecu¬ 
liarities, anomalies, and problems. 

The groups that maJee up America differ very little from each other in 
their overt culture. But they do differ greatly from each other in many other 
respects. The fact of concentration in certain classes or occupations is not 
peculiar to the Jews; any group in the population which is relatively small, 
and whose arrival in this country has been concentrated in a relatively short 
span of time, is likely to have a special sodoeconomic distribution, different 
from that of the abstraction we call *'thc generai population.” Two factors 
will determine what this distribution will be: the character of the group at 
the time of its arrival, and the structure of economic opportunity in the 
country at the time of its arrival. We have already shown how Jewish reli¬ 
gion and culture and occupational experience fitted the Jewish Immigrants 
for business and the professions; it should now also be pointed out that 
these nonmanuil occupations were expajiding greatly during the period of 
the greatest Jewish immigration, and unskilled manual work and farming 
were employing a progressively smaller proportion of the labor force. Be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1950, the proportion of the population engaged in non- 
manual work rose from per cent to 3S per cent. Certainly this offered 
great opportunity to the Jews. But one had to be of the proper social and 
psychological constitution to take advantage of it—which the Jewish im¬ 
migrants were. Hence, while America in general became more markedly 
middje<lass in its occupational structure, Jews became even more so. 

There is a general tendency for the ethnic concentration in a single occu¬ 
pation or industry to suffer dilution in time, just as the ethnic neighborhood 
is gradually dissolved as the second and third generations move away. This 
means that in the second generation of Norwegians wc do not find quite so 
many farmers, in the second generation of Italians we do not find quite so 
many heavy manual workers, and so on. This dilution is actually a move¬ 
ment upward, occasioned by the better education and wider knowledge of 
opportunities available to a native-born generation. But in the case of the 
Jews, this dilution upward becomes a cofic&ittraiion, for the Jews have 
begun to reach the upper limit of occupational mobility. In order to reflect 
the heterogeneity of the “general American” population more nearly ac¬ 
curately, it would now be necessary for the Jews to oppose actively their 
natural inclinations, as well ais the natural movement of American society 
itself, and artificially to attempt to increase the number of farmers and 
workers and rnaintain the proportion of office workers and salesmen among 
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them. This is not going to happen, so may expect the Jewish commu- 
nity to become more homogeneous in the future, as the number of first* 
generation workers, and the culture they established, decline. 

The future of the Jew in the United States docs not, to our mind, raise" 
economic problems, and raises only slight political problems^ but it does 
raise sodal problems and cultural problems which we have at best onljf 
hinted at. There does exist a problem of the proper relation between Jewish* 
ness and Americanism; there does exist a problem raised by a social life 
lived almost entirely within a homogeneous Jewnsh community; there does 
exist, most significantly, the problem of whether the active communal life 
of American Jews should embody ‘‘values*’—other than the value of sheer 
survival as a distinct group. All these questions are influenced by, indeed 
to some extent arise from, the social structure of American Jewry. But the 
answers to them will not be given by studies of social structure, but by the 
experiences and commitments of individual Jews, and by the history of the 
Jewish group in America, Our assigned task, and our method, carry us to 
the threshold of these questions, but do not permit us to go into them. 
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CHAPTER 42, 


THE JEWISH RELIGION: ITS BELIEFS 
AND PR>ICTICES 


By Louis Finkclstein 


Ij^troductioh 

Ju^ism is a way of life that endeavors to transform virtually every hurriRn 
action into a means of communion with God. Through this communion 
With God, the Jew Js enabled to make his contribution to the establiishment 
or the Kingdom of God ;uid the brotherhood of men on ^rth- So far as 
Its adherents are concerned, Judaism seeks to extend the concept of right 
and wrong to every ^pcct of their behavior, Jewish rules of conduct apply 
not merely to worship, ceremonial, and justice between man and man, but 
also to such matters as philanthropy, personal friendships and kindnesses, 
intellectual pursuits, ardsde creation, courtesy, the preservation of health, 
and the care of dietJ 

^ So rigorous is this discipline, as ideally conceived in Jewish writings, that 
it may compared to those specified for members of religious orders in 
other faiths* A casual conversation or a thoughtless remark may, for im 
stance, be considered a grave violation of Jewish Law, It is forbidden, as 
a matter not merely of good form hut of religious law, to use obscene 
language, to rouse a person to anger, or to display unusual ability In the 
presence of the handicapped* The ceremonial observances are equally 
detailed. The ceremonial Law eitpects each Jew to pray thrice every day, 
if possible at the synagogue^ to redte a blessing before and after each meal^ 
to thank God for any special pleasure, such as a curious sight, the perfume 
of a flower, or the receipt of good newsj to wear a fringed garment about 
hjs b^yj to recite oertab passages from Scripture e*ach day5 and to don 
i^hiilin (cubical receptacles containing certain biblical passages) during 
the morning prayers. ^ 

Decision s reg^Jng right and wrong under given conditions are not left 
for the moment, but are formulated with great care in the vast literature 
created by the Jewish religious teachers. At the heart of this literature 
are the Hebrew ^ptures, usually described as the Old Testament, con- 
^stmg of the Five Books of Moses (usually called the Torah), the 
rophets and the Hagiographa. These works, particularly the Five Books 
ot Moses, contain the prescriptions for human conduct composed under 
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Divine inspiration. The ultimate purpose of Jewish religious study is the 
application of the principles enundated in the ScriptureSj to cases and 
drcumstanccs the prindplcs do not explicitly cover. 

Because Judaism is a way of life^ no confession of faith can by itself 
make one a Jew. Belief in the dogmas of Judaism must be expressed In 
the acceptance of its discipline rather than in the repetition of a verbal 
formula. But no failure either to accept the beliefs of Judaism or to follow 
its prescriptions is sufSdent to exclude from the fold a member of the 
Jewish faith. According to Jewish tradition^ the covenant between God and 
Moses on Mt. Sinaj included all thofsc who were present and also aU their 
descendants. This covenant was reaffirmed in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, when the people together with their leaders made “a sure 
covenant to walk in God*s law, which was given to Moses the sen'ant of 
God, and to observe and do all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, 
and His ordinances and His statutes” (Nch. 10:30). To apply the words 
used by Scripture in another connectlonj this covenajit has thus been made 
binding upon the Jews, "and upon their seed, and upon all such as joined 
themselvs unto them^^ {Esth* 9:27). There Is therefore no need for any 
ceremony to admit a Jewish child into the faith of Judaism. Born in a 
Jewish household, he becomes at once “a child of the covenant.^^ The fact 
that the child has Jewish parents involves the assumption of the obligations 
that God has placed on these parents and their descendants* 

This concept of the inheritance of religious traditions does not imply 
any sense of racial differentiation. The concept derives simply from the 
belief that a person may assume binding obligations not only for himself, 
but also for his descendants* Thus anyone who is converted to Judaism 
assumes the obligation to observe its discipline, and makes this obligation 
binding on his descendants forever, precisely as if he had been an Israelite, 
standing with Moses, before Mt. Sinai on the day of the Revelation, 

The ancestry of the proselyte, and therefore his "race,” are quite 
irrelevant. Whether he be of Arabic background like Queen HelenCj or 
Roman like Aqutla, or Khazar like the members of the south Russian 
kingdom that became converted to Judaism in the eighth century of the 
Common Era, or like Obadiah, the well-known MoSem who became a 
proselyte, or Polish like the ^mous Count Valentine Potodd of the 
eighteenth century, his descendant^ from the point of view of Judaism, 
would all be bound by his obligation to follow the law-s and customs, of 
Judaism, 

On the other band, in view of the Jewish attitude tow-ard other mono¬ 
theistic faiths, it is considered improper for a Jew to urge a member of 
another faith to become a Jew. Indeed, a person w'ho desires to adopt 
Judaism must be told of all the difficulties inherent In affiliation with the 
faith. Only a per$on who persists in his desire to become a Jew, and 
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demonstrates that hk desire is based on no mundane motive, may be 
accepted into the Jewish fold. 

Because of the special place that the home occupies in Judaism as a 
center of religious life and worship, almost ccKirdinaie with the synagogue 
itself, Judaism holds it essential that both parties to a Jewish marriage be 
members of the Jewish faith> There is, of course, no objection to marriage 
with a sincere convert to Judaism. But it is not possible for the home to 
function in the manner prescribed by Jewish law unless both husband and 
WTfe are of the Jewish faith. 

In the case of a mixed marriage, the status of the children is determined 
by the faith of the mother, as the greatest influence in their lives. The 
children of a Christian mother are considered Christians; the children of 
a Jewish mother are considered Jews. The Jewish partner in such a mixed 
marriage is considered living in continual transgression of Jewish law, but 
remains, like those who deviate from the Law in other respects, within 
the fold of Judaism, entirely subject to the duties and obligations placed 
on other Jews. 

While no one outside of the Jewish faith is bound by the rules of 
Jewish Ceremonial discipline, Judaism draws a distinction between the 
adherents of monotheistic faiths—including Christianity and Tsinm , which 
are recognized as each making a distinctive contribution to the realization 
of the Kingdom of God on earth—and non monotheistic faiths. The various 
ixgulatlons Judaism, like early Christianity, established to prevent rever¬ 
sion to paganism, obviously have no application to the relationship between 
Jews and their neighbors in Christian and Mohammedan countries. A 
Jew may not enter a building dedicated to idol-worship even to protect 
himself from inclement weather; and of course he cannot participate in any 
festivity dedicated to any form of idol-worship. 

Th^c ceremonial rules arc intended to register a protest against 
paganism; they do not place the pagan in any inferior position with 
regard to Jewish law or ethic. According to Philo and Josephus, it is a 
violation of Jewish Jaw for a Jew to speak with disrespect of the gods of 
any people, for the verse “Thou shalt not revile God” (Ex. ^12:27) is 
interpret^ as applying to all gods. While this interpretation is not 
accepted in the Rabbinic tradition, it does express the spirit with which 
Judaism approaches all systems of belief, regardless of the extent of their 
difference from itself. 

This spirit is expressed in the principle that every rule of moral conduct 
a Jew must observe toward another Jew applies also to relations with 
persons of other faiths. The laws of Justice, kindness, and charity, as well 
as the obligation to visit the sick, bury the dead, support the needy, must 
be assumed for all people. 

Like other religions, Judaism can be, and indeed has been, practiced 
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under various forms of civil government: monarchical, semlmonarchiral, 
feudal, democratic, and totalitamn. Adherents of the Jewish faith, like 
those of other religions, regard themselves as citizens or subjects of their 
respective states. In every synagogue prayers are offered for the safety of 
the government of the country' of its location} arid in the ancient Temple 
of Jerusalem daily sacrifices were offered on behalf of the imperial Roman 
government, as long as Palestine remained under its dominion. This 
patriotic loyalty to the state has often persisted in the face of cruel persecu¬ 
tion. The principle foUowcd has been that formulated by the ancient 
teacher, Rabbi Haninah: «‘Pray for the welfare of the government; for 
w'ithout fear of the government, men would have swallowed each other 

up alive.” . . , , , 

Despite this ability to adjust itself to the cxi^ncies of any form ot 
temporal government, Judaism, like other faiths derived from the 
Prophets, has alw'ays upheld the principles of the Fatherhood of God 
and the dignity and worth of man as the child and creature of God; and 
its ideals are more consistent with those of democracy than any other 

system of government, j- . i- 

The most vigorous and consistent effort to formulate the discipline of 
Judaism In terms of daily life was that made in ancient Palestine and 
Babylonia. The Palestinian schools devoted to this purpose were found^ 
in the second or third century before the Common Em, and flourished in 
their original form for six centuries and in a somewhat altered form until 
the Crusades. The Babylonian schools were founded in the third century of 
the Common Era and ended the first and most significant phase of their 
activity about three hundred years later.^ _ 

The rules of conduct worked out in the discussion of these academies 
form the substance of Jewish Law. In arriving at these precepts, the 
ancient teachers were guided by their desire to know the Will of God. 
So far as posible they sought to discover His will through an Intensive 
study of the Scriptures. Where Scripture offered no dear guidance, they 
tried to ascertain His will by applying its general prindples of moral right. 
In addition, they had a number of oral traditions, going back to antiquity, 
which they regarded as supplementary to the written Law, and equal to it 
in authority and inspiration. 

The high purpose of the discussions made them of monumental im¬ 
portance to Judaism. As a result, they were committed to memory by eager 
and faithful disciples, until the memorized material grew to such pi^ 
portions that it had to be reduced to writing. The work in which the dis¬ 
cussions were thus preserved is known as the Talmud. As there were two 
groups of academies, differing slightly from each other in their interpreta¬ 
tion of the L.aw, and widely in their manner of approach to the subject, 
we have two Talmud!m, that of Palestine and that of Babylonia, Both are 
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consider^ authoritative guides for Jewish Law. Where they disagree, the 
Babylonian Talmud is, for historical reasons, considered the more author!* 
tative. 


The Place of Study in Judaism 

It is impossible to understand Judaism without an appreciation of the 
place it assigns to the study and practice of the talmudic Law, Doing the 
Will of God is the primary spiritual concern of the Jew. Therefore, to 
this day, he must devote con^derablc time not merely to the mastery of 
the content of the Talmud, but also to training in its method of reasoning. 
The study of the Bible and the Talmud is thus far more than a pleasing 
intellectual exercise, and is itself a means of communion ivith God. Accord¬ 
ing to some teachers, this study is the highest form of such communion 
imaginable.® 

Because the preservation of the Divine will regarding human conduct 
is basic to all civilization, none of the commandments is more important 
than that of studying and teaching the Law. The most sacred object in 
Judaism is the Scroll containing the Five Books of Moses. Every syna¬ 
gogue must contain at least one copy of it. The Scroll must be placed in a 
separate Ark, before which burns an eternal light. The position of this 
Ark in the synagogue is In the direction of Jerusalem; everyone turns 
toward the Ark in prayer. When the Scroll is taken from the Ark for the 
purpose of reading, all those present must rise. No irreverent or profane 
action may be performed in a room which contains a Scroll, nor may a 
Scroll be moved from place to place except for the performance of religious 
rites. From time to time the Scroll must be examined to ascertain that its 
'vriling is intact. 

The preparation of the Scroll is a task requiring much care, erudition, 
and labor. It is usually done by a professional copjast called a sojer 
(scribe). The text is written on sheets of parchment, especially prepared 
for the purpose. Only skins of animals permitted for food, in accordance 
with Lev. n:i-9 and Dcut. 14:3-9, are used. The whole work is then 
attached at the beginning and at the end to wooden rods, so that it can be 
rol led in the form of a scroll. 

The ink used in writing must be black, and should be indelible. Before 
beginning to copy the text, the scribe must say, "I am about to write this 
book as a sacred ScroU of the Law,” He must repeat a similar formula 
every time he is about to copy the Divine Name, saying, “1 am writing 
this word as the sacred Name.” 

Like other Semitic languages, Hebrew requires only a consonantal text 
for reading; the vowels are omitted in classical texts. Hence the Scroll of 
the Five Books of Moses contains only the consonantal text. This text is 
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fixed by tradition^ almost to the last detail, Even such matter os diwsioii 
into paragraphs and sections, and the specif size of certein letters, ’'"^hic 
are particularly large or particularly small, is determined. The texts or all 
the extant Scrolls are thus virtually identical. Any significant deviation 
from the traditional text makes a Scroll unfit for use, and must be corrected 
as soon as it is discovered- No decorations or illuminations are permitted in 
the Scrolls intended for the public service. Tradition prcascril^, however, 
that certain poetic portions art to be written in verse form and that certain 
letters shall have little coronets adorning them. 

No less important than this homage paid to the Scroll as symlwl of the 
Law, is that paid to the living Law itself, Fully three-fourths of the He- 
brew literature produced within the fir^t nineteen centuries of the Com- 
mon Era, is devoted to the elucidation of the Law. Many of the best 
minds in Judaism have been devoted to its study. Every parent is required 
to teach his child basic elements- Its study 1$ considered vital not only 
for the guidance it offers in the practice of Judaisnrij but for liberation from 
the burden of secular ambition and anxieties. The study of the Law is 
believed to be a foretaste of the immortal life, for the Sages of the Talmud 
believed that Paradise itself could offer men no nearer communion with 
God than the opportunity of discovering His will in the study of the Law, 

The Talmud derives its authority from the position held by the ancient 
academies- The teachers of tho^ academies, both of Babylonia and of 
Palestine, were considered the rightful successors of the older SufiAtidrittf 
or Supreme Court, which before the destruction of Jerusalem (in the year 
70 of the Common Era) was the arbiter of Jewish and custom. The 
Sanhedrin derived its authority from the statement in Dcut. 17:3-13, that 
whenever a question of interpretation of the Law arises, it Is to be finally 
decided by the Sages and priests in Jerusalem. 

At the present time, the Jewish people have no living central authority 
comparable in status to the ancient Sanhedrin or the later academies. 
Therefore any decision regarding the Jewish religion must be based on the 
Talmud, as the final resume of the teachings of those authorities when 
they existed. The right of an individual to decide questions of religious 
Law depends entirely on his knowledge of the Bible, the Talmud, and 
the later manuals based on them, and upon his fidelity to their teachings. 
Those who have acquired this knowledge are called rtf ML. There is no 
sharp distinction in religious status between the rabbi and the layman m 
Judaism, The rabbi is simply a layman especially learned in Scripture 
and Talmud. Nor is there any hierarchical orgjanizatlon or government 
among the rabbis of the world. Yet some rabbis, by virtue of their special 
distinction in learning, by common consent come to be regarded as superior 
authorities on questions of Jewish Law. Difficult and complicated issues are 
referred to them for clarification. 

To be recognized as a rabbi, a talmudic student customarily is ordained. 



A Scroll t\ in case ^vlTn \ cro^vk of the Law 
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^1* mbbi may be conferred by any other 

rabbi, it IS usuaJ, however^ for students at various theoJogical schools to 
receive this authority from their teachers. In America, there are several 
rabbim^ schools, each of which ordains its graduates in the manner in 
which degrees arc conferred on graduates of other institutions of learnme. 
At present (195S) the best known of these schools are: 

The Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, Cinantiati, 
New York City and Los Angeles 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York City 

of America, formerly the Hebrew Theological CoDege, 

Teshiva University, New York City,®“ 

There is considerable variation among the interpretations of Judaism 
taught at these ^minaries, and con^uently there Is a considerable differ- 
^cc in emphasis on the subjects included in their respective curricula. 
1 his has resulted from the feet that during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth cen^ various groups of rabbis, primarily in Germany and Amer¬ 
ica, claimed authority not merely to interpret but also to amend talmudic, 
and even biblical Law. These rabt^s are known as Reform rabbis, and their 
congregations as Reform congregations. Of the rabbis who adhere to tra¬ 
ditional Judaism, some reject any significant innovations from customary 
pracGoej these rabbis are called Orthodox. Others maintain that Jewish 
law is a living tradition, subject to change, but they insist that such changes 
mrnt be made in accordance with traditional canons for the interpretation 
and development of Rabbinic law. These rabbis are usually called Con- 
servative.®* 

The diilerenocs l^tween the various groups of Americm rabbis have 
not led to any sectarian schism. Although the difference in practice between 
theti^itiond and Reform groups is considerable, each accepts the other 
^ ng ^thin the fold of Judaism. It is possible for them to do so, because 
principle that even an unobservant or a heretical Jew docs not cease 
to be a member of the covenant made between God and Israel at the time 
of the Revelation. Only actual rejection of Judaism, by affiliation with 
another faith, is recognized as separating one from the Jewish community/ 
So long as a follower of the Jewish faith has not by overt act or word 
and of his own free will declared himself a member of another religion, 
other Jews are bound to regard him as one of their own faith, and to seek 
his return to its practice and beliefs. 

The Place of Ethics in Judaism 

The reremonial discipline is considered obligatory only for members of 
rae Jewish faith, but the ethical element in Judaism is universal in scope.®* 
The commandment against murder is explicitly stated in Scripture to have 
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been revealed to Noah (Gen. 9=5); and therefore applies to all human¬ 
kind- By analogy, the commandments against theft, cruelty to animus, 
sexual license, blasphemy, idol-worship, and the violation of civil justice 
are considered to be universal. Those who observe these fundamentd laws 
are considered “the righteous of the peoples of the world,” who will par¬ 
take in the resurrection and in immortality. 

One further distinction is made between the ethical and the ceremonial 
content of Judaism. When faced with the danger of death, one ntay 
violate any of the commandments, save only those against murder, «^1 
license, and Idolatry. This rule does not apply in the event of a religious 
persecution- When a government undertakes to suppress the observance of 
Judaism, it becomes the duty of the Jew to submit to martyrdom rather 
than deviate from his faith in even a slight matter. 

The duty of accepting martyrdom, either for the ethical Law in the 
normal course of events or for the whole of the Law in times of persecu¬ 
tion, is called Kiddm/i Aa-Skem (sanctification of the Name of God). 
Any violation of this duty is called profanation of the Name of God, 
HiUul AaSAem, These terms may also be applied to situations that do not 
call for martyrdom, but where it is possible to increase or lessen respect 
for religious faith through action. Anyone who through sacrifice and saint¬ 
liness brings others to more profound recognition of God “sanctifies” the 
Name of God. But anyone whose actions bring religion generally and 
Judaism in particular into disrespect is guilty of Htilul bit^bein. Because 
of this prindpJe, religious leaders are expected to be particularly careful 
of their ethical conduct, for even the slightest deviation from propriety 
on their part naturally casta aspersion on the whole faith. Similarly, any 
impropriety on the part of a jew in his relations with members of other 
faiths tends to decrease respect for Judaism as a faith, and is therefore a 
“profanation of the Name of God.” 

The application of the ethical teachings of Judaism to every aspect of 
daily life has necessarily involved the creation and development of a system 
of avil law. Like contemporary Christians, the Jews of the talmudic 
period believed it wrong to resort to the pagan courts of their time for 
adjudication of civil differences. Not only did the Jewish conception of 
justice frequently differ from that of the pagans, but the pagan courts 
were often corrupt, and almost always cruel. The tradition opposing the 
use of civil courts for adjudication of civil disputes persisted during the 
Middle Ages. For many centuries secular courts were few and inaccessible, 
and even in later periods their judgments were generally considered 
unfair. Only w'ith the enlightenment of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, and the disappearance of the ghettos, have Jews become ac¬ 
customed to apply to secular courts of justice for settlement of litigation. 
However, it is a fundamental principle of talmudic Law that the civil 
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Jaw of a country is binding there, and a Jewish court would necessarily 
have to take cognizance of the dvij Jaw on any disputed point. 

The necessity of dealing with civil litigation compelled the talmudic 
Sages and their medieval successors to give much attention to this aspect 
of the Jewish Law. Hence, about one’fourth of the Babylonian Talmud, 
and a proportionate share of later Rabbinic literature, Is devoted to ques¬ 
tions of civil Jaw. The latest compilation of this law is to be found in the 
Hoske$i Mishfat^ the fourth volume of Rabbi Joseph Caro’s famous code, 
the Shuihan Aruk. 

The Jewish civil Jaw is frequently applied even today in the adjudication 
of disputes arising among religious functionaries, and is sometimes used 
as a bwis for arbitration agreements. 

But the Jewish conception of justice transcends the realm of civil law. 
Justice include all ethical conduct, as well as philanthropy. Indeed, the 
W'ord for charity in Rabbinic Hebrew is zeilsk&ft^ or righteousness. Under 
certain drcumstances, talmudic Law' actually permits courts to compel a man 
to do his duty by the community or by individuals, beyond the letter of 
the law. 

jy a rule, a jew is expected to give between one-tenth and one-fifth of 
his income to charitable purposes. To give less than one-tenth is to fail in 
duty to the communityj to give more than a fifth may involve injustice 
to his ow'n immediate family. Beyond provision of material assistance for 
the needy and suffering lies the duty of encouraging them w'lth personal 
attention and kind words, of recognizing them as personal friends, and 
above all enabling them to help themselves. In his Code, Maimonldes 
recognizes eight typs of philanthropy, arranged according to their merit, 
as follows: (i) helping the needy to be independent by providing oppor¬ 
tunity for work; (2) giving charity to the poor in such a way that neither 
the donor nor the recipient knows the other; {3) giving charity in such a 
way that the donor can identify the recipient but the recipient cannot 
identify the donor; (4) giving in such a way that the recipient can identify 
the donor but the donor cannot identify the recipient; (5) giving in such 
a way that the donor and recipient know each other, provided the gift is 
made before it is requested; (6) giving after a request is made, provided 
the amount is sufficient to meet the need; (7) giving Jess than is needed, 
but with a kindly countenance; (8) giving less than is needed, and without 
a kindly countenance.®* 

Judaism Jays great stress on the importance of personal ethical relations 
between friends. The last of the Ten Commandments is a prohibition 
against “coveting” the blessings of a neighbor. Other regulations warn 
against talebearing, gossip, envy, and dislike of a neighbor. Any form of 
vengeance also is prohibited. If a persons says to another, “Lend me vour 
hatchet,” and the second replies, “i will not lend you my hatchet tnoday. 
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because yesterday you refused to lend me your sickle^** the second trans¬ 
gresses the commandment, “Thou shalt not take vengeance” (Lev* 19:18)* 
If the second replies, “I will lend you my hatchet, despite the fact that 
yesterday you refused to lend me your sickle |” he transgresses the second 
half of the verse, “nor bear any grudge.” The importance of these com¬ 
mandments in Judaism is such that one of the most distinguished Jewish 
scholars of the eleventh century, fiahya ibn Pakudah, devoted a whole 
book to their analysis, the Book 0/ the Duties of the Heart}^ In our own 
generation, the famous Rabbi Israel Meir Kahan (belter known by the 
title of his book> Chofetz Chayyim^ first published anonymously) devoted 
his life to warning against the tran^ression of these laws of ethical conduct. 
During the nineteenth century, there developed under the influence of 
Rabbi Israel Salanter (1&10-1883) a whole group of students who re¬ 
frained from conversation over long periods, in order to discipline them¬ 
selves against the sin of “evil speech.” 

In accordance with the precept of Lev. 19:17, Judaism considers every 
member of the faith responsible for the moral conduct of those neighbors 
over whom he is able to exert influence. To see injustice done vnthout 
protesting against it is to participate in the injustice. To provoke a man 
to anger is to partake of the sin of unjust anger. To permit an opposing 
litigant to take a false ceth is to share in the transgression of perjury; 
just as to listen to blasphemy, gossip, or talebearing is to be a party to them. 
The concept is summariaed in the teaching of Rabbi Jacob that “a person, 
on whose account God has to inflict punishment on another, will not be 
admitted into the presence of God” {Shahbat 149^)- The underlying 
principle of this teaching is the doctrine that a victim of injustice falls short 
of the ideal of Judaism to the extent that he falls to obtain Divine forgive¬ 
ness for the person who acted unjustly toward him. 

The public confession of sins prescribed for the Day of Atonement 
reflects this consciousness that every member of the community is to some 
extent responsible for the sins of every other member. The confession lists 
not only the sins the average man is liable to commit through oversight, 
but also such sins as theft, unchastity and rendering false judgment, of 
which the vast majority are usually innocent. 

The Basic Concepts of Judaism 

The central doctrine of Judaism is the belief in the One God, the 
Father of all mankind. The first Hebrew words a Jewish child learns arc 
the confession of faith contained in the verse “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One,” and every' believing Jew hopes that as he 
approaches his end in the fullness of time he will be sufficiently conscious 
to repeat rhis same confession. This monotheistic belief is subject to no 
qualification or compromise. 
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We owe this monotheism to some of the earliest teachers of Israel whcs 
having discovered that the Lord is One and His name One^ devoted their 
lives to the propsigation of this teachings. But the prophets proceeded a 
step further. To whom shall you compare God, they exclaimed, and what 
manner of likened shall you set up alongside Him? This served as a cue 
to sages and philosophers who pondered over the meaning of GodL 
Through their insight the Jew learned that at most ever)' description of 
God was a metaphor, due to the limited idiom of man. God is not to be 
compressed into physical form (He is incorporeal), He is not subject to 
the boundaries of time, of beginning and end (He is eternalHe cannot 
be confined by space (He is omnipresent). As one of the talmudlc Sages 
put it, "In God is the universe fixed, not He in it.” 

True enough, not only the simple but the learned, not only the average 
but the saintly, have described God as wise, just, long-suffering, mercifulj 
and, depending on the occasion, have appealed to Him because pre¬ 
eminently these attributes arc His. When our motives arc questioned we 
call upon Him for support, for in His wisdom He knows the deepest 
stirrings of our hearts. When we suffer, wc invoke His justice. When 
in ha^c we sin, we plead for sufferance on His part. Where wc have been 
exacting or rebellious, we cry for His mercy. What, however, does such 
language suggest? That man in his dependence and helplessness employs 
as best he may, to the stretching point if necessary, the sounds and vocabu¬ 
lary at his disposaL These terms, and others like them, are the finest 
human beings have developed. But even at their finest they will net do^ 
they cannot be precise j they arc a stammering to which wc have simply 
grown accustomikl. God, the nature of God, rises higher than our discourse. 
As He is the source of wisdom, wc call Him w4se; as He is the fullness of 
mercy, we call Him merciful. But the w'ords fall short of His being. 

Put thus, monotheism may strike us with the chill of an intellectual 
premise, necessary for an adequate interpretation of the universe but in¬ 
accessible to man, who is matter, transient and earth-bound. Indeed, these 
are the qualities that forever interfere with our ambition to understand 
the meaning of God in full* Fragments, approxtmatlcins of this under¬ 
standing, have been the privilege of the saintly in every age. Yet the more 
they beheld the more they saw that tiieir ignorance was endless. It was as 
though one filled his cup once and again and once more and still again with 
water from the oceans the sea wa^ not diminished. 

God^s uniqueness and transcendence, however, have not discouraged 
the Jew from the effort to understand Him and cleave to His ways, for 
Judaism has also told him that the Lord is near unto them that call upon 
Himj to all that call upon Him in truth, God^s proximity and majesty 
form a speculative paradox only if they arc regarded as categories unre¬ 
lated to man*s own aw'arencss of his shortcomings, to his perennial urge to 
supersede his si&rm quo of deed and thought. To the self-satisfied, it is 
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probably true, God Is not nigh} othcrwjse, how could such a one be con¬ 
tent? His charity is niggardly, his justice expedient, his patience mannered, 
when w'ctghed against Him Whose qualities arc a contradiction of the 
imperfect. 

The very surpassing nature of God has taught the Jew that God is not 
only to be revered, but loved, that the Creator of the heavens and earth, 
and all that in them is, is also his Rock, his Father, his Shepherd, his 
Beloved. And in order to escape being remote from God he utilizes every 
phenomenon and occasion to remind him of the Creator and Father of alL 
This his prayers accomplish for him. A new morning begins; God has 
created this light, his morning liturgy reminds him. An evening arrives; 
and the prayers force upon him the realization that God’s activity is once 
more manifest. For every occasion, experience, event, the Rabbis declared, 
man ought to pray- The sight of the rainbow, the new moon, a shooting 
star, the sea, a wise man; deliverance from peril; a visit to historic scenes, 
particularly those related to biblical history; good fortune, tragedy—each 
has its proper blessing, and these Rabbinic formulations are the Jew’s 
memoranda. Nothing happens but that his thoughts arc at once directed 
to God. Nothing Is taken for granted, nothing is ordinary. Everything 
is alive with the reality of God, at once man’s support and dwelling on 

Man differs from ail other creatures in that he Is made “in the image 
of God.” Because Judaism denies that God has any physical form, the 
image of God in this passage refers to man’s mind, unduplicated self, 
individuality. Created in the image of God, all persons must be accorded 
the respect due to this dignity which the Divine grace has accorded them. 
There can, therefore, be no differentiation between various human per¬ 
sonalities in their status before God. From the time when the prophet 
Amos declared, “Are ye not as the children of Ethiopians unto Me, O 
children of Israel" (9:7), until this day, Jewish religious teachers have 
continuously emphasized this doctrine. To Ben Azzai, the great teacher of 
the second century, the most inclusive principle of the whole Law is to 
be found in the verse “In the day that God created man, in the likeness of 
God made He him, male and female created He them” (Gen. 5:1-2). He 
considered this verse uniquely important because it expresses unequivocally 
the equality and dignity of all human beings, irrespective of nationality, sex, 
color, creed, or genealogical origin. 

The discovery of self, of that element in each of us which is absolutely 
and unmitigatcdly singular, is undated, never complete, and the most 
momentous experience of life. There are men who may recall that as chil¬ 
dren they never grasped or gave thought to phenomena of their individu¬ 
ality. Who can, however, recall the instant when that knowledge first 
pressed itself upon him? Dates, let us grant, arc sometimes dispensable, 
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and it may not be necessary to recall that exact instant. It is enough that 
the mature i^rson recognizes the reality of that self. But even in maturity 
the recognition is only pardal, not altogether dear. Though we find it 
impossible to picture ourselves disembodied, we know that our self is more 
than our body. That self is not merely our rational being, for this often 
may withdraw or fall—in sleep or in delirium—while the self, the “I,*^ 
has not vanished. Yet awareness of our individuality, incomplete as that 
awareness may be, constitutes the final appeal and justification for our 
value. It tannot be exchanged. 

Again, it is the prophets of Israel whom we must thank for the most 
vigorous empharis on the supreme value of each soul fua its individuality. 
They, not alone but most dearly, saw that the dassification of men accord¬ 
ing to color, the accident of ancestry or purely material condition was 
never more than secondary; and they, too, perceived that the relation of 
body to self was not definitive and exclurive. 

To the prophets and later the Rabbis, the self therefore appeared so 
precious that they could not believe that it was coterminous with body. 
Man’s body cannot be proxy for his personality; how then can the body 
determine life spanf Even as self Is something more than body, so its 
survival need not depend on body. Bearing in himself the Image of God, 
man is also—Jewish doctrine insists—endowed with immortality. As con¬ 
ceived by most Jewish theologians, immortality implies the endless per¬ 
sistence of the human personality. This personality is believed to find its 
consummate expression In the ultimate reunion with God, and to lose all 
concern with the divisions, rivalries and antagonisms characteristic of physi¬ 
cal life. 

Attainment of this endless communion with God Is the highest reward 
reserved for man, and its loss the greatest punishment he can suffer. The 
evil of wickedness consists, therefore, not merely in the harm it does a 
man in his mundane life, but in the f^ that it deprives him of immortal 
existence. There are many Rabbinic authorities who believe, as do members 
of other faiths, that certain sinful people may attain immortal life, after 
having undergone temporary suffering after death. It is held in the 
Talmud that “the punishment of the wicked In Gehenna does not exceed 
twelve months.” According to Matmonidcs, this punishment consists of the 
keen awareness by the soul of its failure to utilize its opportunities for the 
service of God, and is analogous to the shame sometimes felt by adults 
for unwise and unkind acts in their youth. We might almost say, the 
“righteous” is he who has refined and perfected his own self (and obviously 
other selves along with his own) so that there is an entity capable of 
reuniting with G^j there is the “reward.” The “wicked” is he who has 
neglected and demolished his self so that nothing survives the death of 
his body and there is an emptiness incapable of reunion with anything; 
God abhors a vacuum, and there Is the “punishment,” Be that as It may, 
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3 fundamental prindplc in Judaism,, formulated as an ethical norm by 
Antigonus of S^ho, one of the founders of Rabbinic Judaism, declares 
that men ''should not be as servants, who serve their Master with the 
expectation of receiving reward, but rather as servants who serve their 
Master, without expectation of receiving reward.” In other words, the 
belief in immortal life is accepted as a metaphysical and theological truth. 
But it is not to be considered a motive for proper conduct. Proper conduct 
should be based amply on love of God and the desire to see His Will 
performed in the world. 

That the principle of "reward and punishment” cannot be translated into 
commercial or nursery terms was already demonstrated by the superb 
author of Job. In what sense the principle is to be understo^ remains a 
mystery, and man repeatedly collides with righteous who suffer and wicked 
who prosper. Unlike Job, most of us are not even granted the dramatic 
rejoinder that silences vnthout answering all protest. But in some measure 
we escape utter confusion if we perceive that "reward” and "punishment” 
arc terms o^en equatable with result. Rebellion against the Will of God, 
coittempt for moral law, perverdon of personality, cannot have peace, 
friendship or Jove as a consequence. These are the harvest, if harvest there 
is to be, of submission to God’s Will, obedience to the demands of morality 
and integrity. The lines of the phiiosopher-poct Rab Saadia (S82-942 c.e.) 
express this thought beaudfuUy: "Not Thee, O Lord, have 1 injured, but 
myself. For if man sin, wherein doth that affect Thee? And if his 
transgressions be multiplied, how doth that harm Thee? But alas for the 
men who have sinned against Thee, and alas for their souls, for they have 
brought evil on themselves.*’ 

The mystery of reward and punishment remains a mystery j its truth is 
but too often vindicatedj and for aU that Judaism insists that conduct must 
be motivated by that love of God the fullest satisfaction of which is found 
when His Will is done. Many Rabbinic Sages endured personal affliction 
without murmur, but suffered anguish at the frustration of God’s Will in 
the world through human sin and waywardness. 

Because of God’s love for men, He has made it possible for them to 
escape some of the consequences of error and sinful conduct. Most errors 
can be rectified through earnest repentance. Indeed, repentance sometimes 
makes it possible for the experience of error itself to become a virtue. The 
fact that a person has not lived in accordance with the discipline of religion 
does not, therefore, condemn him to suffering. It merely places on him 
the obligation to repent of his error and return to God. In this return to 
God he obtains the same measure of happiness awarded to the "righteous,” 
Repentance, however, cannot always be achieved. If a man injures his 
neighbor, he will not be able to repent completely or win peace of mind 
until he has won the forgiveness of his neighbor. Rulers who mislead 
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their people, causing whole nations and races to Indulge In wrongdoing, 
and to that extent deflecting the development of human civilization, can¬ 
not repent. 

To^ be effective, repentance must be more than sorrow or remorsej it 
must include a determination never again to commit the transgression, and 
a rearrangement of one’s way of life so as to avoid the temptation to fell 
into the transgression. Thus, for example, if a pereon has been guilty of 
theft, repentance requires not merely restitution of the stolen article and 
a determination never to steal again, but also a study of the motives that 
led to the theft, and an endeavor to prevent them from being effective In 
the future. 

One of the most important stimulants to the good life is the companion¬ 
ship of well chosen friends. It is a duty to select friends with a view to 
their probable influence on character. But the greatest possible deterrent 
from evil deeds or evil thoughts, the greatest stimulant to good, is the 
study of the Torah. It removes from man the temptation to infringe on 
the rights of others or the commandments of God. “He who feces tempta¬ 
tion should diligently study Torah.” 

It is through the Law, the prophets, and the Holy Writings that God’s 
Will tt'as revealed to man. Literary excellence and wisdom do not belong 
to Scripture alone and the riches, artistic or inteUectual or sriencihe, 
available the world’s classics are not to be minimized without grave 
sacrifice to civilization. But there is an excellence to Scripture which these 
other works do not share, for in Scripture came the expression of those 
t^ths whose nature has and will admit further elucidations, finer expan¬ 
sion, and interpretation—but never displacement. “It hath been told thee, 
O man, what the Lord doth require of thee; but to do justly, love mercy, 
and Walk humbly with thy God,” Time and discipline may teach us pro¬ 
found meanings^ of these ideals^ meanings perhaps unknown to our prede¬ 
cessors. Dynamically, we may discover implications to these command¬ 
ments which are thus far unsuspected. But that justice, mercy, humility, 
and other ideals fixed for man’s destiny by Scripture are makeshift stand¬ 
ards or temporary h3rpothcses, Judaism has never been even tempted to 
accept. There is a finality to these ideals, which does not mean that we 
know everything there is to knowj what it does mean is that these ideals do 
represent the ends of being and ideal grace and that their removal from 
life is nothing less than blasphemy. Man is eternally obliged to discover 
fresh possibilities inherent in these ideals, to extend their applicability, 
and to be their recurrent expositor. 

That is why, though other writings may share with Scripture properties 
of merit in one thing or another, Scripture is unique in its holiness. And 
that is why works devoted to the analysis and interpretation of Scripture, 
to its greater fulfillment, that were developed in Its spirit, share in a degree 
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its s^credness. Through the insight of the Talmud—the discussions of 
Scripture in the Palestinian and Ba^bjdonian academies, the commentaries 
on the Talmud, the codes based on these, and all instruction clarifying 
Scripture—we see light* 

This is what Jews mean when they say the Law is immutable- The 
statement is not intended as a denial of progressive knowledge or iilumina- 
tiorij or to affirm that everything had been discovered in antiquity* Much 
indeed is new under the sun. But the ultimate imperatives of the Holy 
Scriptures are absolute. They are not prudential or conditional* 

The people to whom this revelation was made was the people of Israel, 
of which only a remnant now^ survives, known as the Jewish people. The 
fact that the people of Israel received the Law and heard the prophets does 
not, according to Jewish teaching, endow them with any exclusive privi' 
leges* But it does place upon them special responsibilities* “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth,the first literary prophet (Amos) 
exclaimed, “therefore 1 shall visit all your iniquities upon you.^' These 
responsibilities—to observe the Law, to study it, to explain it, and to be its 
unwavering exponents-^rc expressed in the term “The Chosen People*” 
For similar reasons the Hebrew language, in which these permanent ideals 
were articulated and recorded, is the holy language^ and Palestine, the 
country w'here the prophets lived and whence spring so many discoveries 
of these extraordinary men, is the Holy Land. 

Virtually every prophet in Scripture has predicted that in the fullness 
of time man will gain a more complete understanding of God and a reign 
of justice and peace on earth will be inaugurated. According to the inter¬ 
pretation of this prophecy in the Talmud and later writers, this age of 
universal peace will be established by a great, but humble teacher of the 
lineage of David: the Messiah. Heform and many Conservative Jews 
expect that the Messianic age will come about through the gradual en¬ 
lightenment of men and through the work of many thinkers and teachers* 
All agree that the age will be one of profound and universal faith in God, 
recognition of human brotherhood, and an unprecedented knowledge of 
the universe* There will be no discrimination between persons because of 
sex, origin, faith, occupation, nationality, or any other reason* The evils 
of human origin will have been overcomej those inherent in nature will be 
mitigated through further knowledge and increased piety. In this world of 
brotherly love there will be no room for pride in achievement, nor for 
memories of past bitterness and oppression. 

The prophetic tradition, originating in the teachings of Moses, may be 
considered a continuous endeavor, looking to the fulfillment of this vision* 
Together with other faiths derived from Scripture, Judaism has a unique 
contribution to make to the enlightenment of the world* Its special gift 
consists, in part, m the preservation of the Hebrew language and the 
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originnl form of the Hebrew Scriptures, as well as in the transmission 
unchanged of the ethicaj ceremonial and intellectual disciplines that were 
native to the prophets and the later Sages. 

The increased hatreds and persecution of our day do not weaken the 
Jew's faith, in God and in His prophets^ or his conviction that ultimately 
the age of universal human brotherhood will be established on earth. In 
the most trying moments of his own and world history, the Jew repeats 
with assurance the ancient declaration: “Thou are faithful, O Lord our 
God, and Thy words are fiiithful. And not one word of Thine shall 
ultimately reimln un fulfil led j for Thou art a great, holy, Divine King.” 

There is a wide variety of interpretation among Rabbinical scholars, 
both ancient and modern, with regard to the concepts of Judaism* In some 
instances, the differences of interpretation are so great that it is difficult to 
speak of a concept as being basicdly or universally Jewish or Rabbinic. 
There are thus a number of concepts, each having its own limited authority 
and following. 

This applies also to a degree to the fundamental beliefs which have 
been brought together in the best blown Jewish creed, that of Maimonides- 
According to this creed, there are thirteen basic dogmas in Judaism. They 
are as follows: 

I. The belief in God's existence* 

а. The belief in His unity. 

3. The belief in His ineorpqreality* 

4. The belief in His timelcssncss. 

5. The belief that He is approachable through prayer. 

б. The belief in prophecy. 

7. llie belief in the superiority of Moses to all other prophets. 

8* The belief in the revelation of the Law^ and that the Law as con¬ 
tained in the Pentateuch is iliai revealed to Moses. 

9. The belief in the Immutability of the Law. 

10. The belief in Divine providence. 

11. The belief in Divine justice. 

12. The belief in the coming of the Messiah. 

13. The belief in the resurrection and human immortality. 

This creed has been incorporated in the Jewish liturgy, in the famous 
hymn YigdaL Nevertheless, various distinguished authorities, including 
such teachers as Hasdai Crescas^^* and Joseph Albo, rejected the dassifica- 
tJOn of the doctrines, and even denied the basic character of some of the 
doarincs themselves. Because of this divergence of opinion among the 
most eminent auihonties on the subject, traditional Judaism cannot be 
described as having a univers.i[ly accepted creed or formulation of its 
dogmas. This has Jed to the assertion that “Judaism has no dogmas,” The 
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assertion is true only to the extent already mdicatedp On the other hand, 
as Rabbi Albo pointed out, the requirement that Jew^ observe the discipline 
of the Law implies the belief in God, in Revelation, and iii Divine provi¬ 
dence. 

Orthodox and Conservative Jews have in general followed the example 
of the ancient and medieval teachers in avoiding any effort to formulate 
a generally adopted Jewish creed, beyond the informal consensus of opinion 
found in traditional writings. As a result, there is still wide latitude of 
interpretation of Judaism among both Orthodox and Conservative Jews. 

Reform Jews have tried to formulate a definite platform outlining the 
principles on which they agree, and which they believe basic to Judaism. 
The most recent platform is that adopted at a meeting of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (the organization of American Reform 
rabbis) In 1937. In this platform no effort is made to indicate the way 
Reform Judaism deviates from the Orthodox or Conservative interpre¬ 
tation of Judaism. And, indeed, the platform does not contain much to 
which Orthodox and Conservative groups om take exception. It is rather in 
its implications that by its direct statements that it deviates from tradition. 

Known as the Columbus Platform from the Ohio city In which the meet¬ 
ing was held, the statement reads as follows: 

In view of the changes that have taken place in the piodcm world and the 
consequent need of stating anew the teachings of Reform Judaism^ the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis makes the following declaration of principles k 
I t presents them not as a fixed creed but as a guide lor the progressive elements 
of Jewry. 

I- Judaism and Its Foundations. 

t. NATURE OF JUDAISM* Judaism is the historical religious experience of the 
Jewish people. Though growing out of Jewish life, Us message is universal, 
aiming at the union and perfection of mankind under the sovereignly of God. 
Reform Judaism recognizes the principle of progressive development in re¬ 
ligion and consciously applies this principle to spiritual as well as to cultural 
and social life. 

Judaism welcomes all tmthp whether written in the pages of Scripture or 
deciphered from the records of nature. The new discoveries of science, while 
replacing the older scientific views underlying our sacred literature, do not 
conflict with the essential spirit of religion as manifested in the consecration 
of man's will, heart and mind to the service of God and of humanity* 

2* GOD. The heart of Judaism and its chief contribution to religion is the 
doctrine of the One, living God, Who rules the world through law and love. 
In Him all existence has its creative source and mankind its ideal of conduct. 
Though transcending time and spacCp He is the in-Hdwelling Presence of the 
world. We worship Him as the Lord of the universe and as our merciful 
Father. 
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3. mast. Judaism affirms tiat man Is created in the Divine image. His spirit 
IS immortal. He is an active co-worker with God. As a child of God, he is en- 

owed with moral freedom and is charged with the responsibility of over- 
coming evil and striving after ideal ends. 

4. TO^u. God reveals Himself not only in the majesty, beauty and order- 
hness of nature, but also in the vision and moral striving of the human spirit, 
Kevelation is a continuous process, confined to no one group and to no one 
age. Yet the people of Israel, through Its prophets and sages, achieved unique 
insight in the realm of religious truth. The Torah, both written and oral, en¬ 
shrines Israel s ever-growing consciousness of God and of the moral law. It 
preserves the historical precedents, sanctions and norms of Jewish life, and 
seeks to mold it in the patterns of goodness and of holiness. Being products of 
Jiistorical processes, certain of its laws have lost their binding force with the 
passing of the conditions that called them forth. But as a depository of per¬ 
manent spiritual ideals, the Torah remains the dynamic source of the life of 
Israel. Each age has the obligation to adapt the teachings of the Torah to Its 
basic needs in consonance with the genius of Judaism. 

5. ISRAEL. Judaism is the soul of which Israel is the body. Living In all parts 
j * world, Israel has been held together by the ties of common history. 

an a ove a 1 , by the heritage of faith, Though we recognise in the group 
oyaity of Jews who have become estranged from our religious tradition, a 
bond which still unites them with us, we maintain that It is by its religion 
and for its religion that the Jewish people has lived. The non-Jew who ac- 
cepts our faith is welcomed as a full member of the Jewish community. 

® our people live, they assume and seek to share loyally 

e Li I duties and responsibilities of citizenship and to create seats of Jewish 
knowledge and religion. In the rehabilitation of Palestine, the land hallowed 
y memories and hopes, we behold the promise of renewed life for many of 
our brethren. We affirm the obligation of all Jewry to aid In its upbuilding 
as a Jewish homeland by endeavoring to make it not only 3 haven of refuge 

^ center of Jewish culture and spiritual life. 

* ages it has been Israel’s mission to witness to the Divine 

m the face of every form of paganism and materialism. We regard it as our 
histone task to co-operate with all men In the establishment of the kingdom 
brotherhood, Justice, truth and peace on earth. This Is 

our Messianic goal. 


II. Ethics. 

6. ETHICS AMD RET.icroM. Tti Judsism religion and morality blend into an 
ndissoluble unity. Seeking God means to strive after holiness, righteousness 
goodness. The love of God Is incomplete without the love of one’s fcllow- 

w^riK’^^'r r"" of tho lil'nian race, the sanctity and 

_ th of human life and personality and the right of the Individual to free- 

rarT ppsuit of his chosen vocation. Justice to all, irrespective of 

Th?c! the inalienable right and the inescapable obligation of all. 

e state and organised government exist in order to further these ends. 
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7. SOCIAL JUSTICE, Judakni seeks the attainment of a jtist society by the 
application of ks teachings to the economic order, to industry and commerce, 
and to national and international affairs. It aims at the elimifiadon of man¬ 
made misery and sufferingj of poverty and degradation, of tyranny and 
slavery,, of social inequality and prejudice, of ill-will and strife. It advocates 
the promotion of harmonious relations between warring classes on the basis 
of equity and justice, and the creation of conditions under which human per¬ 
sonality may flourish. It pleada for the safeguarding of childhood against es- 
ploitation. It champions the cause of all who work and of their right to an 
adequate standard of living, as prior lo the rights of property, Judaism em¬ 
phasizes the duty of charity, and strives for a social order which will protect 
men against the material disabilities of old age, sickness and unemployment- 

8- PEACE. JudaUm, from the days of the prophets, has proclaimed to man¬ 
kind the ideal of universal peace. ITie spiritual and physical disarmament of 
all nations has been one of its essential teachings. It abhors all violence and 
relics upon moral education, love and sympathy to secure human progress. It 
regards justice as the foundation of the well-being of nations and the condi¬ 
tion of enduring peace. It urges organized intern a tignal action for disarma¬ 
ment, collective security and world peace. 

III. Religious PitAcrrcE. 

g, TRW itELiGious LIFE. Jcwish life is marked by consecration to these ideals 
of Judaism. It calls for faithful participation in the life of the Jewish com¬ 
munity as k finds compression in homep synagogue and school and In all other 
agencies that enrich Jewish life and promote its welfare. 

The Home has been and must continue to be a stronghold ol Jewish life, 
hallowed by the spirit of love and reverence, by moral discipline and re¬ 
ligious observance and worship. 

The Synagogue is the oldest and most democratic institution in Jewish life- 
It is the prime communal agency by which Judaism is fostered and preserved. 
It links the Jews of each community and unites them wiLh all Israel* 

The perpetuation of Judaism as a living force depends upon religious 
knowledge and upon the education of each new generation in our rich cul¬ 
tural and spiritual heritage. 

Prayer is the voice of religion, the language of faith and aspiration. It di¬ 
rects man's heart and mind Godwardp voices the needs and hopes of the com¬ 
munity, and reaches out after goals w'hcch invest life with supreme value. To 
deepen the spiritual life of our people, we must cultivate the traditional habit 
of communion with God through prayer in both home and synagogue. 

Judaism as a way of life requires in addition to its moral and spiritual de¬ 
mands, the preservation of the Sabbath, festivals and Holy Days, the reten¬ 
tion and development of such customs, symbols and ceremonies as possess 
inspirational value, the cukivation of distinctive forms of religious art and 
music and the use of Hebrew, together with the vernacular, in our worship 
and instruction. 

These timeless aims and ideals of our faith wc present anew to a confused 
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and troubled world, We call upon our fellow Jews to rededicate themselves to 
themlid, in harmonj^ with all men^ hopefulJy and courageously to contmue 
Israers eternal quest after God and His kingdom. 

None of the basic doctrines of Judaism deals expressly with the teach- 
ings, principles or leading personalities of the younger religions derived 
from it. As Judaism antedates the origin of both Christianity and Moham¬ 
medanism^ Its views regarding both faiths are simpJy negative: it has not 
accepted their teachings. This attitude does notj however^ prevent Judaism 
from endeavoring to appraise the significance and value of other faiths a$ 
spiritual and moral phenomena. Rabbi Jacob Emden (1697-1776), one of 
the foremost teachers in the history of Judaism, summarized the general 
Jewish view regarding Christianity in the following words: 

It is, therefore, a customary observ ation with me that the man of Nazareth 
ivrought a double kindness to the world: On the one hand he fully supported 
the Torah of Moses, as already shown, for not one of our Sages spoke more 
fertcntly about the eternal duty to fulfill the Law. On the other hand he 
brought much goed to the Gentiles (if only they do not overturn his noble in¬ 
tention for them* a$ certain stupid people, who did not grasp the ultimate 
purpose of the New Testament have done; in fact, Just recently I saw a book 
from the press whose author did not know himself what he had written; be¬ 
cause, had he known what he had written, then hh silence would have been 
more becoming than his speaking, and he would not have wasted has money 
nor spoiled the paper and the ink uselessly; just as among us arc to be found 
stupid scholars who know not between their right hand and their left In the 
written, nor in the oral law, but deceive the world with a tongue that speaks 
arrogantly] but there are highly educated men of intelligence among the 
Christians, even as there are among the students of our Torah a few outstand¬ 
ing individuals, men of lofty cfudition). For he (the man of Nazareth) for¬ 
bade idol’worship and removed the imagenleines^ and he held the people re¬ 
sponsible for the seven commandments, lest they be like the animals of the 
held; he sought to perfect them with ethical qualities that are much more 
fibrous even than those of the Law of Moses (as is well known) ^ a policy 
that was surely just for its own sake^ since that Is the most direct way to 
acquire good traits.. * 

None of the articles of faith In the creed of Malmonides deals with the 
holiness of Jerusalem, as the Holy City, or Palestine; yet the concept that 
Jeri^em, as the Holy City', and PaJestme^ as the Holy Land, have a 
^eaal relation to the Jews and its religion is fundamental to all Judaism. 

very service contains a petition for the welfare of the Holy City and the 
Holy Land, and it is a basic principle in Judaism that to provide for the 
^tt ement of the lajid of Israel is to fulhll one of the biblical command¬ 
ments. A Jew seeing a dty of Israel in ruins must recite the benediction of 
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bereavement, for every member of the Jewish faith Is expected to regard 
the desolation of the Holy Land as a personal loss* 

In the centuries since the destruction of the Second Temple by Titns in 
70 c.E. and the gradual diminution of the Jewish population of the Holy 
Land, many efforts were made to resettle the countr)', to reclaim its arable 
soil, to restore its andent forests and rebuild its cities. The persecution of 
Jews in Russia and other Elast European countries toward the end of the 
nineteenth century gave new impetus to this movement (described else¬ 
where in this work^^)* The whole endeavor culminated in the establish¬ 
ment of the State of Israel on the 5th of lyyar, 5708 (May 14, 1948). 

The problems of the new State, political^ social, economic, and spiritual 
are enormous. As an independent State Israel claims allegiance only of its 
own nationals and inhabitants. But it also had dedared that any Jew 
settling in Israel will be welcomed as a brother and become an Israeli dti- 
aen. Established in the Holy Land, the State under Jewish law h entitled 
to economic support from Jews everywhere. As the first State in almost 
2jOOO years in which the Jewish Sabbath and festivals arc national holiday&j 
and the Hebrew language an official tongue, its establishment dearly opened 
a new chapter in the history of Judaism and of the Jews. How the dis¬ 
cussions of human relations in the Talmud and medieval Jewish writings 
will be translated into concrete policies, to what extent the solution of in¬ 
ternal and external problems of the State of Israel will be affected by the 
tradition in w hich it is rooted, whether the civilization fostered in the State 
of Israel will in any wise differ from that of purely secular countries, how 
far the very soil of the Holy Land will determine the character of the 
community, are issues yet (1958) unresolved* 

As a modern republic, the State of Israel grants freedom of worship to 
all Its inhabitants* However, the manner in which the State will approach 
deviations within Judaism itself is as yet not dearly defined. After bitter 
debate permission was granted to establish in Jerusalem a synagogue 
modeled after American Reform temples j and there are several synagogues 
in Israel which follow the ways of iimerican Conservative Jews* Neverthe¬ 
less, the authoritative spokesmen for the Jewish religion in Israel are all 
committed in different degrees to what is in America called Orthodox 
Judaism* 

The vast influx of Jews from North Africa, from Iraq, from Yemen, 
have brought to the State new problems of group relations and of accom¬ 
modation among differences of traditional practice* Leading Israeli citizens 
and thinkers hope that the educational system, far more effective in Israel 
than in most other lands, will ultimately lead to a solution of the problems 
created by the new situations. 

One of the remarkable developments following the emergence of the 
State was the renewed study of Scripture* Biblical archaeology has a foL 
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lowing, both professional and amateur, of truly astonishing proportions. 
The country is studded with talmudic academics. The discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has aroused new interest and concent with the develop¬ 
ment of ancient Jevinsh sects. Many of these studies are fostered with 
special vigor at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 


Elements of Unity and Disunity in Judaism 

From what has been said, it is dear that Judaism is not a unit in any 
organizational or institutionalized form. There is no person or group of 
persons to whom the Jewish people everywhere owe obedience, or whose 
tdews must be accepted by all Jews as authoritative and binding, The prin¬ 
ciple set down in X)eut, 17, ff., making the Sanhedrin at the Temple in 
Jerusalem the finrd authority in the interpretation of Jewish law, lost some 
of its cfiectiveness when the Temple vm destroyed by the Romans in the 
year 70, and became completdy inoperative as the tdmvtdic academics in 
Palestine lost their vigor. For a time the successive schools of Jabneh, Usha 
and Tiberias daimed this authority, but ultimately it ceased to be recog¬ 
nized, Every effort since that time to re-establish some center of authority 
has failed. At times local groups and even countrywide communities have 
agreed to recognize rabKnic or lay councils or individuals as their guides. 
During some periods, scholars and groups of scholars have been accepted 
over far wider areas. The views of the Geonim (the heads of the Babylonian 
academies from the seventh to the eleventh century c.e,) were considered 
binding on most Jewish communities of the Diaspora during that period, 
Ashkenazic Jews, in general, still follow the ordinances established by 
Rabbenu Gershom, the Light of the Exile, in the eleventh century, and 
by “the communitiesr'^ of the Rhineland in succeeding centuries. Toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. Rabbi Isaac Eichanan Spektor, the Rabbi 
of Kovno, won recognition first as the leading guide in Jewish Law in his 
own country of Lithuania, and then throughout Russia and a large part 
of the Western world. 

While there is thus no central Jewish religious organization, there have 
been various attempts to create worldwide organizations of Jews for special 
pui^oses. The most effective of these was the World Zionist Organization, 
which was expanded in 1929 through the addition of Jewish non-Zionists, 
and became the Jewish Agency for Palestine, But even the Jewish Agency 
did not include representatives of all Jewry, and daimed authority to act 
on behalf of the Jewish people only in connection with the establishment 
of a Jewish community and state in Palestine, 

Organizations like the American Jewish Committee, the Order B’nai 
B'rith, the American Jewish Congress (part of the World Jewish Con¬ 
gress) and similar agencies in lands other than America, have arisen to make 
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articuktc special requests and wants of the Jewish community. The Amcr- 
lain Jewish Joint Distribution Committee has become a nationwide effort 
to provide assistance to Jews in distress abroad. The National Council of 
Fcdciatlons and Welfare Funds represents virtually every large fund- 
ralstrig committee In the dtics of the United States outside New York and 
Chicago, and has been constituted by philanthropic agencies throughout 
the country for mutual discussion of joint problems. 

But Judaism seems to resist orgimizatlon as a denominational group, and 
preserves the independence of its many diverse elements, despite the 
common bond of tradition and history. It does not «em likely that in any 
foreseeable time, any orgianiration will be established approaching the 
strength and comprehensiveness of Judaism in the times of the Temple. 
Yet the ties of history make for consciousness of a Yirr^el (the 

congregation of Israel) which Solomon Schechter translated into ^Catholic 
Israel.'* This mystic, abstract entity existing without organization, power 
or authority, is the only bond that can be described as uniting the Jewish 
people. 

The System oy Blessings 

The fundamental concept of the Jewish ceremonial tystem is that 
continually reveals Himself in nature, in history, and in man's daily life. 
Each ceremony seeks to emphasize some aspect of this Divine revelation, 
and thus becomes a special means for communion between man and Gt^. 
By Stressing the common dependence of all men on God, ceremonies 
strengthen the sense of human kinship. By drawing attention to the 
phenomena of nature, they help develop man's sense of the aesthrtic and 
increase his joy in the contemplation of l^uty. By opening vistas of 
achievement and satisfaction, they help free him from subjection to material 
needs and desires, and enable him to fulfill his higher potentialities. 

Jewish tradition has evolved the system of ritual blessings as an elective 
means for achieving continual realization of God’s manifestation in the 
world. According to Rabbinic Ijw, a Jew is expeacd to redte a blessing 
whenever he enjoys any particular aspect of the world. 

When he awakes, he thanks God for having created the day, for having 
granted him the power of sight, for the creation of the earth, for the gift 
of clothes, for the power to walk, and for the renewal of his strength in 
sleep. He also thanb God that he is not an idolater nor a slave. Mindful of 
the ^verity of woman’s lot in the world, and her consequent inability 
to fulfill some of the rituals, the man recites a benediction that he is male, 
rather than female; while a woman thanks God that He ‘^has created her 
according to His Will." The observant Jew also redtes some verses from 
Scripture and a passage from the Talmud. Before doing so, he thanks God 
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for the revdetioa through the Law, and for the commandment to study 
the Law. 

Before sitting down to his morning meal, he is expected to redte special 
prayers. At the meal itself, both before and after eating, he recites pre¬ 
scribed blessings. These blessings are repeated at every meal. The blessing 
at the beginning of the meal is the simple benediction, “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, Who dost bring bread out of the 
ground.” The blessing after the meal consists of four paragraphs. The first 
is devoted to thanks to God for supplying all men and indeed all living 
things with their daily needs. The second is an expression of gratitude for 
His having caused andent Israel to inherit the Holy Land. The third is a 
prayer for the restoration of Jerusalem- The fourth paragraph is a blessing 
of God for His continued goodness to all men. 

When three people eat together, the blessing after the meal is recited 
in unison. Such a group is popularly called ftufztonan (prepared), because 
before he begins the person reciting the grace asks whether all are prepared 
for it. If there is a guest at the table, the recital of the grace is assigned to 
him. If there are several guests, the most learned is expected to recite it. 
At the end of the grace, the person reciting it invokes a blessing on his host 
and the hostess : **May the All-merciful bless the master and mistress of this 
house, them, and their house, and their children, and all that Is theirs; us, 
and ail that is ours, as our ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
blessed.” 

At every meal attended by three or more persons words of the Torah” 
should be spoken. If this is done, the meal b^omes sanctified, and "it is as 
though they have partaken of the table of the Lord," i.e., of a sacrificial 
meal. In ortler to fulfill this requirement, it is customary to recite a psalm 
at every meal. Psalm 137 is recited on weekdays, and Psalm 116 on 
Sabbaths, festivals, and half-holidays. On festival occasions, and other 
occasions when it is possible, the recital of these psalms Is supplemented by 
discussions of questions related to religious or spiritual life. To emphasize 
the sacred character of the meai, one’s hands should be washed both before 
and after it, just as was done at sacrificial meals in, the Temple, 

In addition to these blessings which are redted virtually every day, there 
are special blessings to be repeated, sucb as those for the sight of the trees 
in the spring, a view of the ocean, a meeting with a friend after a long 
absence, the appearance of meteors, lightning, the rainbow, the new moon, 
the sight of strange creatures, the acquisition of new clothes^® or new pos¬ 
sessions, and the reception of good news. On hearing bad news, a special 
benediction must be recited, accepting the Divine judgment- This bene¬ 
diction, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, the 
true Judge,” is also redted on the occasion of any bereavement- Finally, 
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there are prayers prescribed for the afternoon and the evening and a 
concluding prayer at bedtime. 

The Synagogue and the Prayers 

In andent times, the center of Jewish worship was the Temple in Jeru¬ 
salem, where sacrifices were offered in accordance mth the prescriptions 
of the Law. But there were prophets in Israel even In the days of priests, 
and the prophets frequently organized prayer meetings at which people 
assembled for devotion and religious exhortation. From these meetings 
eventually the synagogue was to develops and subsequently the church 
and the mosque. As the chief element in the Temple service was sacrifice, 
so that of the synagogue was prayer. The precedent for prayer was, of 
course, ancient. Abraham interceded with God on behalf of the people of 
Sodom. Fearing attack, Jacob uttered the beautiful prayer that contains 
the memorable words, “1 am not worthy of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which Thou hast shown Thy servant; for with my staff I passed this 
Jordan, and now I am become two camps” {Gen. 32:11). Hannah came 
to the Temple to petition and praise the Lord. Indeed, Solomon in his 
dedication service referred to the Temple essentially as a house of prayer 
in which men would supplicate the Lord. 

Even before the Exile, gatherings for prayer were to be found among 
the people. The Babylonian Exile and the return to Palestine,’*'' however, 
w'ere especially instrumental in strengthening the synagogue. The Insti¬ 
tution offered an opportunity not only for pious devotion but for study 
as well, for it was at these assemblies that Scripture was read and explained. 
The assembly for worship, which proved of such importance in Palestine 
while the Temple at Jerusalem still endured, became indispensable when 
the Temple was destroyed. Since that time, the synagogue has been the 
sole sanctuary of the Jewish people. 

The architecture o.f the synagogue varies according to country and age. 
The essential elements of the institution are the Ark containing the Scroll 
of the Law, a stand for the reader of the service who faces the Ark, and 
in most traditional synagogues a second stand In the middle of the gather¬ 
ing for the reading of the Law, In a large number of American sj’nagogues, 
no provision is made for this second stand. 

In accordance with the tradition derived from the Temple In Jerusalem, 
the “court of women” is separated from that of the men in traditional 
synagogues. It is either marked off by a partition or is situated in a gallery. 
Again, a considerable number of American symigogues, including most of 
the Conservative synagogues and all the Reform synagogues, have devi¬ 
ated from tradition in this respect, and permit men and women to sit 
together. 
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No human fig\ires may be used in the decoration of the synagogue. 
Howeverj it k permitted, and has even become customary, to depict on the 
Ark and elsewhere in the building a lion or an i^le, suggesting the latter 
half of the Rabbinical injunction! *^Be bold as the leopard, fleet as the deer, 
light as the eagle, and strong as the Hon, to do the will of thy Father Who 
IS in Heaven.^' In many synagogues, the passage is inscribed over the 
reader^s stand* It is also usual to place over the Ark a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the two tablets containing the Ten Commandments. Generdly, only 
the first words of each of the commandments is inscribed on the tablets. 
The so-called Shield {or Star) of David found in many synagogue build¬ 
ings, and otherwise in Jewish symbolism, is of unknown origin. But its 
use can be traced back to Rabbinic times* 

In many sjmagogues, there is to be found over the readcr^s desk a 
candelabrum, or two candelabra, symbolic of that which stood in the Temple 
of Jerusalem. But because it is forbidden to set up in a synagogue an exact 
replica of the utensils used in the ancient Temple, such candelabra have, 
instead of seven, eight or nine, sometimes fourteen branches.^^^ 

In further deference to the unique sanctity of the Temple, kneeling or 
prostrating oneself in the synagogue worship is forbidden, except on certain 
occasions in the services of the New YeaPs Day and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, Prayers are said either standing or sitting* It is customary to bow 
one^s head on entering the ^nagogue and while reciting certain portions of 
the prayers. In Orthodox and Conservative synagogues^ men pray with 
covered heads. It is considered a violation of custom to perform any act 
of worship, including study of the Scripture or the Talmud^ with un¬ 
covered head* This custom derives from that prescribed for the priests of 
the Temple in Ex* 2S^O-4^i* The custom has been abandoned in most 
American Reform synagogues. 

It has become customary to speak of Reform synagogues and Con^ 
ser\'ative synagogues, as temples. This change of name does not imply 
any difference other than those already indicated. 

The essential element in the synagogue is, of course, not the building, 
but the community* Public worship may be conducted In a building or out 
of doors. But it can be held only in the presence of a congregation, which 
theoretically consists of a minimum of ten heads of households. For the 
purpose of prayer, and because of the difficulty in finding ten heads of 
households in very small communities, ten males (over thirteen years of 
age) are considered heads of households. The assembly of ten such people 
h called a minym (quorum) sufficient for public service. 

The group that habitually prays together each day develops an astonish¬ 
ing community of interest and personal friendship* It is the experience of 
many who attend synagogue services regularly that the tics of association 
between the members of a minym is a source of especkl delight. Because 
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the daily attendance at prayer is usually small, each person counts; the 
failure of anyone to come, because of illness or for any other reason, may 
disrupt the services. Perhaps in no other relationship of life is the personal 
worth of the individual—no matter how humble his status—so unmistak¬ 
able as in this religious worship, which requires ten adult Jews and cannot 
be performed with a lesser number, no matter how learned, how pious, or 
how distinguished. 

Any adult male Jew may lead the congregation in public prayers. The 
rabbi participates amply as a member of the congregation. It has become 
usual in large congregations to appoint a special official to read the prayers, 
especially those of the Sabbaths and festivals. Such a reader is called a 
hanan. In some congregations the }iazz&n has a choir to assist him. In 
Orthodox congregations, this choir consists only of men; in some Con¬ 
servative and in all Reform congregations, women are also admitted to the 
choir. A number of passages in the service are traditionally sung by the 
whole congregation in unison. The tendency of modern Orthodox and 
Conservative ^nagogues is to extend this practice to include a much larger 
part of the service. 

In addition to the ftaxum, the congregation may require the services 
of a special reader for the Scriptures. He must be able not only to read 
the consonantal text of the Scroll without the aid of vowels, but must be 
expert in the traditional system of cantillation of the Scriptures. This sj's- 
tern of chanting is of great historical interest, because at least certain parts 
of It, particularly that prescribed for use on the High Holy Days, are of 
great antiquity. 

The duty of looking after the arrangements for the service, that is, 
seeing that the Scrolls are prepared for reading, that the prayer books Eire 
available for the worshipers, and that the members having special duties 
during the service know their assignments, devolves genct^ly on a func¬ 
tionary called the shamtna$k (sexton). 

In addition to these officials, who generally are remunerated for their 
duties, American Jewish congregations usually have lay officers, a president, 
one or more vice-presidents, a scaetary, a treasurer, and board of directors, 
Upon whom devolves the responsibility for the material well-being of the 
congregation. 

As dready indicated, tradition expects every member of the Jewish 
faith to pray at least three times a day? in the morning, shahariti In the 
afternoon, minkah; and in the evening, maartL On Sabbaths and festival^ 
an additional prayer is assigned for morning service, called mttsaj (addi¬ 
tion), to commemorate the spedal sacrifices offered on such days at the 
Temple in Jerusalem. On the Day of Atonement, a fifth prayer is recited 
at sunset. This prayer, in some respects the most solemn of the year, is 
tailed ncilah (dosing), and commemorates the service held at the Temple 
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when its gates were dosed at the end of the sacred day. 

All these prayers should, so far as possible, be redted at a public service. 
But if it is difficult to arrange to partldpate in a public service, they can 
be redted in private (with omissions of certain portions which belong only 
to the public service). Most observant jev^ attend synagogue services at 
least on the Sabbaths and holidaysj every Orthodox and Conservative 
^'nagogue endeavors to arrange for public seinnees also on weekdays. 

The essential element in all these services is the prayer called amiJah 
(literally, standing, so called because one must rise to redte it). The 
weekday version of this prayer consists of nineteen paragraphs. But in the 
original Palesdnian form, given it by Rabban Gamaliel 11 eighteen cen¬ 
turies agOj it contained only eighteen paragraphs; and the prayer is there¬ 
fore frequently called shemomh esreh (eighteen). 

At all services, except the evening service, this prayer is recited twice. 
It is £rst recited in an undertone by each individu^ In the congregation; 
and then aloud by the reader, on behalf of the congregation. The first and 
last three paragraphs of the amidah are identical for all the services. The 
first paragraphs consist of confessions of faith in God as the God of the 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isa.ac, and Jacob; as the One Who gives strength 
to the living and new life to the dead; and as the Holy One, Who has 
no equal. The final paragraphs include a prayer for the return of God’s 
presence to Jerusalem; an expression of gratitude for all the goodness God 
has shown; and a prayer for peace. 

On the festivals, it is the rule in all Orthodox and in many Conservative 
synagogues, that the descendants of the ancient Aaronid priests bless the 
people before the final paragraphs of the public reading of the tttnsaf 
amidah. The formula used in this blessing is that prescribed in Num, 
6:22-17, “May the Lord bless thee and keep thee; may the Lord cause 
tiis countenance to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; may the 
Lord lift His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 

Before reciting this blessing, the descendants of Aaron who are in the 
synagogue remove their shoes (as was the custom in the Temple in Jeru¬ 
salem). The Levites who are present in the synagogue then wash the hands 
of the Aaronids, who thereupon step forward, face the congregation, and 
recite the ancient blessing. 

The middle paragraphs of the daily amidah contain petitions for the 
fulfillment of various needs for the granting of wisdom, repentance, and 
forgiveness, for the redemption of Israel, for the healing of the sick, for 
prosperous years, for the gathering of the dispersed, for the restoration of 
the Sanhedrin, for the suppression of tyranny, for the protection of the 
righteous, for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, for the coining of the Messiah, 
and for the acceptance of prayer. 

All the prayers arc for the good of the whole community. Petitions for 
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private needs may be inserted In their appropriate place. For example, the 
prayer for a sick person may be included in the general prayer for the 
sick of the world. 

On Sabbaths and festivals, these petitions for the satisfaction of material 
wants are omitted j for it is forbidden to consider material needs on such 
days. On these occasions there is a single prayer for a complete rest on the 
Sabbath, and for happine^ on the festival. 

At every service the silent reading of the cmidah ends with the prayer 
which begins: “O my God! Guard my tongue from evil, and my lips from 
speaking guile. To such as curse me, let me be dumb. Let me, indeed, 
be as dust unto all. ... If any design evil against me, speedily make their 
counsel of no effect, and frustrate their intentions.” 

At the morning and evening services the amidah is preceded by the 
redtal of the Shema and the various benedictions with it. The SA^na 
begins with the verse, “Hear, O Israelj the Lord is our God, the Lord is 
One” (Dcut, 6:4), and includes Deut. 6:5-9, 11:13-21, and Num* 15:3741* 
In all services the recital of the SAsjm is preceded by a blessing of God for 
His revelation in the L^w, and is followed by a blessing for His redemp¬ 
tion of Israel from Eg]T}t. In the morning, there is also a blessing for the 
light, in the evening a blessing for the darkness. 

Each of the services begins and ends with the recital of the Kaddi^k^ 
an Aramaic prayer for the coming of the Kingdom of God. It is, in effect, 
a prayer on behalf of the congregation by the reader before he enters on his 
service and after he ends it. Its essential element is its first section, reading: 
*^May the great Name of God be exalted and sanctified in the world which 
He created according to His will, and may He cause His Kingdom to 
come, in your lives and in your days, and in the lives of all the House of 
Israeli speedily^ and in a short time. Amen.” 

In the course of time, it has become customary to recite this prayer at 
other parts of the service. Since the Middle Ages, it has been usual also 
for the observant Jew to recite it at services during the year of a bereave¬ 
ment, and on the anniversary of the death of his parcnls. 

In the morning sendees held on Mondays and Thursdays (the market 
days of atidcnt Palestine, when a larger congregation would be a^^Jable 
than on other weekdays), as well as on Sabbaths, festivals, new moons, and 
fast days, portions of the Five Books of Moses are read from the sacred 
Scrolls. The readings are so arranged that the whole of the Pentateuch 
is covered within a year. On Sabbath and festival mornings, as well as at 
the afternoon scrvnocs on fast days, selections from the Books of the Proph¬ 
ets are read in addition to those from the Torah* Such a portion is called 
the Ad/ZijrdA, and the person reading it is called the mafiir* 

As stated above, the reading from the Torah is now assigned to a special 
futKtionary. In ancient tiiucSj the members of the congregation would each 
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in turn perform this duty. In deference to this tradition, it is still customary 
to calJ various individuals to read special portions of the Torah, though 
they merely repeat the words sotto while the reading aloud is the 
duty of the professional reader. There are seven such participants in the 
Sabbath morning reading of the Torah; six in that of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, five in those of the festivals; four in those of new moons and the 
festival weeks; and three at all other services when the Torah is read. 
Whenever the Torah Is read, the first person to be called must be a 
descendant of Aaron, if there is any in the synagogue. The second to be 
called must be a Levite, and the others arc chosen from the remainder 
of the congregation. When the prophetic portions arc read at the morning 
services of the Sabbaths and festivals, an additional person is called for 
that purpose. He may be cither an Aaronid, a Levite, or any other Israelite. 

There are certain occasions when it is considered an especial obligation 
to participate In the public reading of the Torah. The most important of 
these are the Sabbath succeeding a boy’s thirteenth birthday; the Sabbath 
preceding one’s marriage; the anniversaries of the death of one’s parents; 
and the Sabbath following one’s recovery from illness or escape from 
danger. It is usual for persons who are thus required to participate in the 
reading of the Scriptures to be assigned to the hajtareh* A person recovering 
from illness or escaping from danger recites a special blessing on the oc¬ 
casion, saying; ’‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, 
Who dost grant kindness to the undeserving, and Who has granted me 
every good.” The congregation, hearing the blessing, responds, “He Who 
has granted thee kindness, may He ever continue to grant thee kindness.” 
This ceremony is usually performed when such a person is called to read 
from the Torah in synagogue. But the blessing may be recited, if necessary, 
simply in the presence of the congregation. Thus a woman after childbirth 
should, on her first appearance in the synagogue, recite this blessing and 
receive in return the good wishes of the congregation. 

The language of the prayers of the traditional service is for the most 
port Hebrew. How'ever, a number of prayers are in Aramaic, the vernac¬ 
ular of the Jews in the first centuries of the Common Era in Palestine 
and Babylonia. At the present time the proportion of Hebrew to some 
other language {in America, for example, English) will vary with the 
individual congregation. But everywhere some portions of the public serv¬ 
ice are read in Hebrew. 

According to Rabbinic tradition, it is customary for men to wear a prayer 
shawl called the tallH (garment) during the morning prayers. This prayer 
shawl is a square or oblong woolen cloth, with fringe at each of its four 
corners. It is a very ancient garment, probably worn in antiquity as a 
el oak. The purpose of the fringe {sisH) at the four corners is explained in 
the Bible; “That ye may look upon it and remember all the command- 
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ments o£ the Lord and do them .,. and be holy unto the Lord your God“ 
(Num. 15:39-40). In addition, it is customary for men to don the tsfhUlin 
(phylacteries) during the morning services on weekdays. These tefhillin 
consist of two boxes of parchment to which are attached long leather straps. 
In the boxes are deposited little strips of parchment with the contents of 
Ex, 11:16, 13:1-10; Deut. 6:4-9, 11:13-21. The Bible also gives the mean¬ 
ing of this sj'mboi: "And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, 
and for a memorial between thine eyes, that the Law of the Lord may 
be in thy mouth; for with a strong hand hath the Lord brought thee out 
of Egypt” (Ex, 13:9). To the ancient Rabbis the iefhtUin on the head, 
and on the left arm dose to the heart, represented the concentration of the 
intellect and the emotion on the Divine. As Maimonides subsequently ex¬ 
pressed it: "As long as the tefhlilm are on the head and on the arm of a 
man, he is modest and God-fearing; he will not be attracted by hilarity or 
Idle talk, and will have no evil thoughts, but will devote all his thoughts 
to truth and righteousness/' 

Two of these biblical sections, namely, Deut. 6:4-9 11:13-21, are 

also inscribed on pieces of parchment which arc placed in receptacles, at¬ 
tached by the observant Jew to the doorposts of every room. Such re¬ 
ceptacles are called ttiezartoi (literally, doorposts). These inscriptions are 
intended to remind man, as he enters home or leaves it, of the unity of God 
and of the duty of loving Him. 

The Sabbath and the Festivals 

While according to the Jewish faith God's presence can be felt at any 
time and place, there are times, just as there are places, which through their 
associations have come to lead especially to communion with God, Of these 
the most important are the Holy Days and the fast days. The Holy Days, 
according to the Jewish ritual, are the Sh&hh/it or Sabbath, celebrated on 
the seventh day of each week, Pesach (Passover), Shsbuot (Pentecost), 
Rash Ha^hanah (the Jewish religious New Year's Day), Yom Kiffur 
(Day of Atonement), and Sakkot (Tabernacles). 

In order that these days may be devoted as completely as possible to 
the spiritual life, work is forbidden on them. This prohibition includes not 
only all gainful occupation, but also household tasks. 

As a result of these various prohibitions, the Sabbath and festivals be¬ 
come virtually periods of cessation of all labor on the part of observant 
Jews. Because of the difficulties involved in maintaining this rigid discipline 
in an Industrial society, many Jews otherwise very' observant do not refrain 
from all labor on the Sabteth, Nevertheless, even among these a large 
number set aside the free hours of the day for spiritual contemplation and 
for prayer, and mark the Sabbath with the ceremonials devoted to it. 
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Theorettcaily, observant Jews should not benefit from the willingness 
of members of other faiths to perform tasb for them on the Sabbath day. 
But because of the severity'' of the ^sinters in northern mid central Europe, 
and the consequent danger of disease, it became customarj' in the Middle 
Ages to permit people who were not Jews to kindle the fire for the Jews 
on the Sabbath. As a result, in time Christian and Moslem boys came to 
look after the heating of Jewish homes on the Sabbath. In recent centuries, 
people of other faiths also extinguish lights for Jews on the Sabbath, on 
the theory that rest is as imperative for health as warmth. 

In the Jeudsh religious calendar, the obscr^^nce of festivals begins a little 
before sunset on the preceding day. Because no fire is kindled on the 
Sabbath, it has been customary from time immemorial for Jewish house¬ 
wives to conclude all their household arrangements for the day of rest 
by preparing the lights, which have therefore become known as the ‘'Sab¬ 
bath lights.” The great antiquity of this usage, and the significance that 
came to be attached to It, have sanctified it, and consequently in modem 
Jewish homes the Sabbath candles are lit, even though otJier means of 
illumination are available and are in use. Many a Jew has tender memories 
of his mother lighting the Sabbath candles. As their light Is not to be 
enjoyed by her before the blessing, the Jewish mother with her hands over 
her eyes recites, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
\'erse. Who has sanctified us with Thy commandments, and commanded 
us to kindle the Sabbath lights.” 

In the absence of the mother of the household, the lights arc kindled 
by someone acting for her. If by chance the lights have not been kindled 
on a Sabbath, it is customary for her to kindle an additional light before 
every Sabbath afterward throughout her life. 

The beauty and Impressiveness of the custom of the Sabbath lights has 
cau^d it to be extended, so that similar lights arc now kindled also on 
festivals for which the use of fire is permitted, and when therefore there is 
no special reason for lighting candles before dark. In kindling the lights 
on the seasonal festivals the mother redtes the special prayer of thanks 
for life called sheheh$ytmu (Who has kept us alive), “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, Rung of the Universe, Who hast caused us to live, and 
attain this day.” 

Evening services are held in the synagogue on the cve of festivals and 
Sabbaths at dusk. After the services, the members of the family return 
home for the Sabbath meal. On the table are placed a flask of wine and 
two loaves of bread. The Sabbath loaf of bread is called by its Hebrew 
name, hallsh (plural, hallotj or as popularly pronounced, hallos). The 
two loaves of bread are said to sji’mbolizc the double share of manna God 
granted the Israelites in the wilderness on Fridays to provide for the 
Sabbath (Ex. 16:5). It is customary in many localities to prepare these 
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loaves in an cspedaUy attractive form, made of tvdsted strands of dough. 
On festivals, the bread is further enriched by a plentiful supply of raisins. 
(On Passover the bread is replaced by unle.avened cakes.) Recalling the 
ancient Rabbinic custom of setting the table only after the Sabbath or 
festival has been ushered in, the loaves of bread are covered with a napkin, 
and remain concealed, while the head of the household takes a cup of 
wine, and recites over it the blessing called the kiddushf or sanctification of 
the day. This blessing consists of a prayer of thanks to God for the gift of 
the wine, and then for the gift of the special festival. The head of the 
household drinks some of the wine, and distributes the rest among Ae 
others present. On seasonal festivals, the kiddiuh also includes the blessing 
shehsheyanu, mentioned above. Then follows the ritual washing of the 
hands, the blessing for the bread, the breaking of the bread, the itself, 
the special hymns of the Sabbath or festival meal, and the blessing after 

the me.iL _ . , , 

In many Conservative and Reform congregations, special services on 
Sabbath eve are held after the Sabbath meal. These services are iiitended 
to enable those men and women who because of modern industrial coiv 
ditions do not attend the traditional service at dusk to commune with God 
during the course of the holy day. The ritual used at these services vanes 
considerably. In some congregations it is the usual Sabbath eye service. In 
others it consists of the hymns sung at the Sabbath evening meal. In 
virtually all congregations where such services are held it is customary 
to include a sermon by the rabbi. 

The Sabbath and festival morning service are longer than those of the 
weekdays, and occupy most of the morning hours. As it is considered im¬ 
proper to cat before prayers, traditional Jewish homes do not provide 
any breakfast on Sabbaths or festivals. The ritual of the noon meal is 
simUar to that of the evening. It includes a blessing over the cup of wine, 
the blessing for the bread, the breaking and distribution of the bread, the 
meal itself, and the blessing after the meal. 

In observant homes it is customary to arrange for another meal to be 
served in the late afternoon of the Sabbath day, so as to complete three 
Sabbath meals. This third meal is called seitdak shdishn (thkd meal} or, 
more popularly and less correctly, shdosh ssudot (three meals). No wne 
need be drunk before the third meal, but the blessing for the bread is 

recited as usual. , 

In Israel it has become customary within the past ^neration, as a result 
of the influence of the famous Hebrew poet, Hayyim Nahman Bialik,’®* 
to substitute for the third meal a public gathering, preferably one at which 
refreshments are served, called $habb&t (the delight or the Sabhath)- 
The practice of holding such gatherings has become an institution in other 
parts of the world, and is rapidly being adopted by congregations in the 
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Umtcd States. It is an effort to bring people together on the Sabbath after* 
noon for a discussion of religious, literary, or ethical problems, while partid* 
pating in a s^'inbolic Sabbath 

The Sabbath is concluded about half an hour after sunset with a blessing 
called habdalah (division, that is, marking the division between the Sabbath 
and the weekdays). A flask of wine and a box of incense are set on the 
table, and a light is struck. It seems appropriate that the workaday week 
should begin with the taste of the wine, the odor of the incense, and the 
appearance of the light, which, satisfying three different senses, increase 
man’s awareness of his dependence on God for all his needs. The blessing 
consists, therefore, of thanks to God for the gift of the wine, of the incense, 
and of the light; and ends with further thanks for the division between 
the Sabbath and the weekdays. It is aistomary to let the cop of wine for 
hahddak overflow, as a symbol that the happiness of the week may likewise 
overflow. It is also customary to use a candle with three or four wicks 
(resembling an ancient torch) for the light of the habdslak. 

The same ritual of h&hdslah is recited in the synagogue, in order to 
provide for those who cannot observe it in their homes. It also concludes 
the Day of Atonement and, with the exception of the blessing for the 
incense and the light, all the other festivals. 

The rigid prohibition of work on the Sabbath docs not, as is frequently 
believed, make it a day of gloom for the observant Jew. On the contrary, 
the complete reli^se from all mundane concern, the concentration on the 
study of the Torah, and the joy in the sense of communion with God, make 
it a day of great, though perhaps indescribable, delight. To participate in 
the ob^rvance of the &bbath gives such happiness that one of the ptayers 
added to the blessing after the meal on the day asks that FRradisc may 
be one long Sabbath. As twilight descends on Sabbath afternoon, some fetd 
an ineffable sense of yearning and loneliness, which the mystics among the 
Jews have characterized as the loss of part of one’s soul. 

Aside from the Sabbath, the major Jewish festivals are Passover, Pente* 
cost, New Year’s Day, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of the 
Tabernacles. Each of these is, according to tradition, a day of judgment for 
all mankind. Passover the world is judged regarding its grain; on 
Pentecost regarding the fruits of the tree; on New Year’s Day [and also 
on the Day of Atonement] all creatures pass before God in review; and on 
Tabernacles they are judged concerning the rain.” 

While this consciousness of judgment gives an air of solemnity to all the 
festivals, the three festivals of the ancient pilgrimages, Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, are primarily periods of joy. The manner in which the 
joy of the festival is combined with the sense of solemnity and judgment 
before God is difficult to explain to the uninitiate. The festival prayers, 
as well as the special melodies which in certain rituals accompany them. 
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reflect a feeling of awe, arising from the sense of communion with God as 
Judge aud Ruler of the universe; yet united with this feeling and permeat¬ 
ing it is a sense of confidence that His judgment will be one of mercy 
rather than severity, as that of a father upon his duld. The joy of the 
festival is thus pre^nented from becoming one of physical pleasure or self- 
indulgence. Ideally conceived, it is a joy arising largely from participation 
in synagogue and home rituals, that bring about a doser communion with 
God 

The significance of each festival is enhanced through the natuml and 
historical interpretations assedated with it. All are intended to increase 
man’s faith in God by reference to His revelation in the natural order and 
in the succession of human events. Their symbols are particularly 
significant in an industrial and commercial civilization, where man tends 
to be separated from nature; and their reflection of the Divine purpose in 
history gives one strength in times of international crisis, and fills one 
with humility in moments of peace and pros^rity. The purpose of the 
festivals may thus be said to place human life in both its cosmic and 
historical perspectives. They enable man to see himself both as part of 
nature and as distinguished through the providence of Cod. Passover, 
occurring on the full moon of the first month of spring (toward the end 
of March or the beginning of April), is the great festival of the rebirth of 
nature, and also commemorates historically the Exodus from Egypt. The 
concentration of Jews in the dries during past centuries has tended to 
minimize the agricultural aspect of the I’lassover. Nevertheless, certain 
andent customs emphasizing the seasonal character of the festival are srill 
observed. The first month of spring in Palestine marks the end of the rainy 
season and the beginning of the dry season. In this dry season the crops arc 
saved from destruction by a heavy dew each night. Hence Passover became 
a festival of prayer for the dew, and the miisuf (additional) prayer of the 
first day of Passover is dedicated to petition for copious dew on the earth. 
The second night of Passover was celebrated in ancient Palestine as the 
beginning of the barley harvest. In accordance with Lev. 23:14, no part of 
the new crop might be eaten before that night, when the first sheaf (the 
om^) was harvested and prepared as a sacrifice to God. While the ob¬ 
servance of the sacrifice is impossible today, it Is still customary for men 
of great piety in European communities to avoid eating new grain before 
the second night of Passover, All traditional Jewish communities mark 
the second night of Passover as the beginning of the barley harvest in 
andent Palestine; and, foUow-Ing a literal interpretation of Lev. 23:15-16, 
include in the daily evening service an enumeration of the forty-nine days 
from that night until Pentecost, the festival of the wheat hanrest. 

But the historical significance of Passover as commemorating the Exodus 
and the promulgation of the idea of freedom in the world has far over- 
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shadou^cd the agncultural phase of the festival. The ceremonies prescribed 
L Scripture and the additional rules established by the 

Rabbis have as their purpose emphasis on the idea of human liberty and 
eq^Iity. The most obvious characteristic of the festival is the use of the 
unlearned bread (called pronounced wm/zj/j), the bread of afflic- 

^on (Dcut. 16:3), recalling to och Jew the bondage of his ancestry in 
^'SyPh *nd emphasizing by inference his equality with the humblest and 
most oppressed of men. The significance of the custom has become such 
that It IS observed with greater precision than almost any other law in 
Scripture. Observant Jews abstain on the festiii'al from eating not only 
anjf eavened bread but even any food which might conceivably have a 
taste or trace of leaven. The gram used for niAf.id^ is carefully escamined 
to Me whether any of it has become leaven, The examination is usuaJly 
performed by a rabbi, who takes a sampling. If he finds that none in his 
sample has become leaven, the contents of that granary may be used for 
Passover, After the examination, the grain must be carefully guarded 
against moistening that might cause it to leaven. The mills in which it is 
ground are carefully scoured and purified from all leaven. The flour is then 
a^m guarded from moisture, until it is brought to the bakery. In the 
bakery, expert mechanics and especially devised machines make it possible 
to prepare the dough and bake it with such speed that no leavening can 
place. No salt and of course no yeast or any material other than flour and 
water enter into the making of the ftutsss/i. After the massah has been 
baked, it may be ground again into flour {mai^k meal), which can then 
be used for making pastries and other dishes for consumption on the Pass- 
over* 

Traditional observance of the Passover requires that no prepared food 
such as dried fruits or vegetables shall be used, unless it has been made 
certain that not a speck of flour attaches to them. For this reason, raisins, 
prunes, coffee, pcpjKr, and similar foods are used by observant Jews during 
Passover only if they arc prepared under the supervision of a rabbi. 
Dried peas or beans may not be eaten under any circumstances. Ashkenazic 
Jews do not eat rice on Passover, though following the tradition of their 
ancestors, Jews of Sephardic descent consider it permitted. 

Special cooking utensils and dishes are set aside for the Passover week, 
so that no utensils or dishes which have contained leaven will come in 
contact with the Passover food. Families which cannot afford a complete 
set of special dishes may cleanse their metal utensils and certain types of 
glassware for use during the Passover week. Such cleansing must follow 
the ritual prescriptions, and should be done only after consultation with 
3 rabbi. 

To pimfy the home from all leaven before the Passover, it is customary 
on the night before the festival eve to **scarch the house” for any bread or 
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iej^ven. In earlier sgc$, this seaKhing ha<i the practical purpose of dis¬ 
covering such leaven, for in the simple onc-room homes of the ajident East 
it was possible to delay the removal of leaven until the night before the 
festival. In modern homes, this cleaning naturally occupies several days or 
even weeks, and the ritual searching for the laven has become almost a 
formal custom. Nevertheless, it is observed in most Orthodost and Con¬ 
servative homes. The head of the household searches for the Icaycn, re¬ 
moves all he finds, and puts it aside until the next morning, when it must 
be burned during the first quarter of the day, that is, around 9:00 a.m. 
After that hour it is forbidden to eat or to own leavened food. As it is 
usually difficult to destroy all the leavened food in a home and im¬ 
possible to dispose of all the dishes used for leavened food, many groups 
of observant Jews transfer the title of their leavened food to the rabbi 
of the community during the Passover week. The rabbi in turn technically 

transfers the title to a member of another faith. 

On the first and second nights of PaMover there is celebrated a unique 
home service called the seder (order), because the whole meal follows a 
prescribed ritual order. In addition to a festive gathering of the whole 
family in each household, strangers separated from their families are in¬ 
vited as guests. In communities where the number of strangers is con¬ 
siderable, provision is frequently made for a group seder at a public 

institution. _ , , 1 * 

The poignant beauty of the seder service leaves an mdclible impression 
on ei'cry Jewish child who participates in it. It is in effect a pageant in 
which ancient Palestinian life is re-created m as detailed and precise a form 
as possible. The head of the household (or, at a public celebration, the 
leader of the service} is provided with a divan on which after the fashion 
of the ancients he may recline during the meal and the celebration. Accord¬ 
ing to some rituals, he is expected to don a Mtseif a white linen garment 
worn in ancient Jerusalem on festive days. 

The service followed at the seder is described in a spedal prayw book, 
the Haggeda, This book contains directions for arranging the 

Passover dish to be placed before the master of the house, and detailed 
instructions for the procedure during the service. ^ ^ ^ 

One of the most significant elements in the sed^ is its highly developed 
pedagogical technique. In order to impress the child, he is urged to ob^rye 
the various ceremonies and to ask for their explanation. As the service is 
recited it thus becomes fundamentally a reply to these questions. The child 
is informed that the celebration is in memory of the Exodus from Egypt; 
he is told the story of the Israelite bondage; of the redemption of the 
people through the mercy of God; and is taught to respect the liberty he 
has inherited through this redemption. 

At the end of the Passover meal, which is eaten in the course of the 
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seder, the door is opened as a symbol of the entry of Elijah the Prophet. 
A cup of vidne, “the cup of Elijah,*’ is filled, the whole company rise, and 
Cry, Blessed is he who has come!*’ The concept that Elijah, the immortal 
prophet, visits every Jewish home on the Passover eve emphasizes the 
significMce of the festivd as a symbol of eternal freedom, as well as 
memorial of a past emaridpationj for Elijah is the prophet who, according 
to the words of Malachi, will be the precursor of Ged’s establishing His 
Kingdom on earth, at the end of days. 

The seder ends wth the recital of various psalms, the tasting of a fourth 
and final cup of wine, the singing of various hymns, and finally with 
popular songs dating from medieval times. In many communities the head 
of the household concludes the whole service by reading Canticles (The 
Song of Songs). The joyful spirit of youth, which permeates that portion 
of the Bible, scen^ appropriate for the spring festival; and its allegorical 
meaning as an epic of God’s relation to Israel is particularly fitting for 
recollection on the festival of the Exodus, 

The period between Passover and Pentecost is now observed in many 
Jewish communities as one of parrial mourning, because it is traditionally 
described as the time when the disdpJes of Rabbi Akiba, one of the fore¬ 
most tethers of the Talmud,died. Except for certain special daj's within 
the period, no weddings are relebrated by observant Jews; and they also 
abstain from listening to music, attending the theater, or other pleasures. 

The thirty-third day of this period, called (literally, the 

thirty.third day of the Om^), is a half-holiday, devoted to the celebration 
of weddings and other festivities. It is sometimes said to be the anniversary 
of the death of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, the foremost disciple of Rabbi 
Aitiba, which is marked in this way as the occasion of his translation to the 
Heavenly Academy. To this time it is therefore customary in Israel to 
mark the day with a festive pilgrimage to the supposed grave of Rabbi 
Simeon in Meron, a village of Galilee. 

Penteco^, or Shalmot (occurring toward the end of May or the beginning 
of June), is described in Scripture primarily as the festival of the wheat 
harvest (Ex. 23:16). But it also commemorates the Revelation on Mt. 
Sinai, and is therefore the fesdval of the Ten Commandments, The read¬ 
ing of the Law assigned to it covers the chapter telling the story of the 
Revelation (Ex. 19:20); the liturgy of the iiy is also dedicated in part 
to commemorating this incident. In many Orthodox congregations, the 
evening of the first night of Pentecost is spent in reading Scriptural pas¬ 
sages. Among some especially pious Jews, it is customary to remain awake 
night, reading the Bible and the Talmud. In many modern congrega¬ 
tions, the first day of Pentecost is celebrated by the confirmation of bovs 
and girls. ^ 

The third of the great Joyous festivals is that of Tabernacles, or Sukkot, 
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marking the comiag of the autumns and the late harvests (some time m 
October), and also commemorating God^s protection during the period 
when Israel dwelt in the wilderness (Lev. 23:43)* 

Both the seasonal and the historical aspects of the festival are symbolized 
in the sukkai^ the booth in which observant Jews eat their meals during 
the holiday week* This booth is essentially a rustic cabin, with improvised 
walls, and a covering of leafy branches and twigs instead of a solid roof 
or ceiling. Both the covering and the walls are usually adorned with 
vegetables and fruits, in order to emphasize the hitrvest rusticity of the 
surroundings. 

The festival is celebrated further by the ceremonial of the luhhj a cluster 
of a palm branch, three mjTtle twigs, and two willow sprigs. During the 
recital of the Aalld (i.c*, Ps. 113-118) in the morning service of the 
festival, the together w^ith a citron, is taken in hand, and at certain 

portioriiS of the prayer, they are moved to and fro, eastward, southward, 
westward, northward, upward. and downward, to indicate that God, Who 
is being thanked for IBs gifts, is to be found everywhere. At the end 
of the service, a Scroll is taken out of the Ark, and each of those having a 
lulah^ marches about the Scroll in a festive procession, commemorating the 
rimilar procession about the altar in Jerusalem in the days of the Temple* 
On the seventh day of Sukkoi (Hoskanrsa Rabbii) there is a special ser^noe 
of prayer for abundant rains. After the usual service of the day, the palm 
branches are put down, and the willow (symbolic of abundance of rain, 
because it grows by the river) taken up* With these willow sprigs in hand, 
the congregation recites various hymns ha^nng the refrain hoshatjm (or, 
as it w^ frequently pronounced in ancient times, hosafifki)^ meaning ‘^Help, 
w'e pray Thee,” At the end of these hymns, the willows are beaten against 
the floor of the synagogue. 

Following Hosk&mi^ Rahba is the “eighth day of solemn assembly” or, 
as it is call^ In Hebrew, S/iettmi This festival is intended as a 

dimax for the joyful seasonj which begins with SukkoL The festival is 
marked especially by the prayer for rain in the additional {musaf) service, 
W'hich is therefore called tsfkiUat g&shefn (the prayer for rain)* 

The final, or ninth, day of the autumn celebration (properly the second 
day of the SAmjini Aziirei festival) Is popularly called Shnka^ {the 

day of rejoicing in the Law)* On this day, the lost section of the Five 
Boolss of Moses, Deuteronomy 34, and the first section of Genesis 
are r^d. In celebration of the annual completion and fresh beginning of 
the reading of the Pentateuch, all the Scrolls of the Law are taken from the 
Ark and carried about the synagogue in a procession* To enable every 
member of the congregation to participate in this ceremonial, the procession 
moves about the synagogue hall at least seven times in the evening, and 
then seven times more at the morning service. It is also customary ui 
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certain rituals for each incmber of the congregation to participate in the 
public reading of the Pentateuch on Simhai Torah* Immediatel}^ before 
the reading of the last section of the Pentateuchj it is customary in most 
congregations to call to read from the Torah one of the distinguished 
members of the congregation together “with all the children” (Hebrew, 
kol so that even minors may participate in the reading on 

this occasion* 

The person called £0 complete the reading of the Pentateuch on Simhai 
Torah is called A^iorah (bridegroom of the Law, popularly pro¬ 
nounced, Aoson ^orah). The person called to read the chapter In 
Genesis on that day Is called Aamn b&rffjhh (the bridegroom of the be¬ 
ginning, popularly pronounced, Aaron Sjpr^sAh), These offices are usually 
bestowed on men of Ci^pccial piety or learning, and arc among the highest 
honors that can be given in the sjmagogue service;, 

W hile on these festivals communion with God is sought through joy, on 
RosA Ha^hamh and Yam Kip fur it is sought through solemnity. They 
are described as Days of Judgment when all living things pass before God, 
to stand in judgment for their deeds during the past yean During the 
mo-nth before RosA ll&^Sfmnah (which usually occurs during the last 
three weeks of September or the beginning of October) preparation is 
made for the festival by sounding a nim*s horn, or shofar^ at the synagogue 
service each morning, and reciting Psalm ^7 each morning and evening* 
Beginning with the Sunday preceding RosA Ha^AanaA {if RosA Ha- 
SAanah occurs on Monday or Tuesday, beginning with the Sunday of the 
preceding week), special prayers (called self Act) are recited at dawn of 
each day, beseeching Divine forgiveness for man^s transgressions. W^hile 
only the most pious assemble at the S)magogue to recite these prayers each 
day, many recite them on the first day, and on the day before RosA Ha- 
SAanaA* In some congregations, these prayers are recited at midnight rather 
than at dawn, to make possible a larger atEendance. 

The festival of RosA HaShamA itself is particularly devoted tq prayers: 
for peace and prosperity for all mankind, and for life and happiness for 
individual human beings. It also emphasises the recognition of God as 
f^ng of the Universe. This phase of the festival is reflected not only in the 
prayers of the day, but in several of the ceremonials. The s ho far is sounded 
before, during, and after the additional morning prayer. The notes sounded 
by the shofar tend to arouse the people to repentance, reminding them 
that the Kingdom of God can be realised in our hearts and in our personal 
lives, even in the world in which we Jive. In the afternoon of the first day 
of the festival it is customary in many communities to walk to a river 
bank, as was sometimes done in ancient times at the anointing of a Idng. 
This custom is called sasAlik (throwing), because of the popular belief that 
it is intended to cast off one^s sins into the river. 
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On the evening of the first dajr of Rosh H&Shanah it is customary to eat 
apples and other fruits, dipped in honey', saying, ‘'May it be Thy will that 
this year shall be happy and sweet for us.” In many localities bread is 
dipped in honey at all the meals eaten on Rf>sh Ha^Iuin&hf and during 
the days following it until the Day of Atonement. On the second evening 
of Rosh HaShemh it is customary to eat new fruit, over which the blessing 
skeheheyanu (Who has kept us alive) is recited. 

The ten days beginning with the first days of He^hamh and 
ending with Yom Kifpar^ are called the “Ten Days of Penitence.” It is 
expected that everyone vrill observe particularly high standards of ethical 
and ceremonial conduct during these days. There are special prayers as¬ 
signed for the period, beseeching continuance of life and peace, and the 
seithos are recited on them as on the days preceding Rosh Ha^hsHsh. 

On the day preceding Yotft Kiffttr (the ninth of Tishri) tradition pre¬ 
scribes festive meals. The final meal of the day, eaten before the sundown 
that ushers in Yttm Ki^puff thus is marked by a peculiar combination of 
joy and solemnity. Before eating this meal, an ond confession of sins is 
recited by each person as part of the afternoon prayer. It is also customary 
during the day to distribute money for charitable purposes. After the meal 
the head of the household kindles a lamp or candle to burn for twenty-four 
hours, that is, until the end of the day. The mother kindles the usual 
festival lights, and the family proceeds to the synagogue. 

The Day of Atonement is a season not only for repentance for trespasses 
against the ceremonial law but more especially for trespasses committed 
against ethical conduct in relations between men. Forgiveness for these 
trespasses can be obtained only when the man who suffered wrong pardons 
the injustice. It is therefore customary for anyone who is conscious of 
having injured a ndghbor to obtain forgiveness before the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. 

Men and women may unwittingly injure even those dear to them, in¬ 
cluding members of their families. Such thoughtlessness may raise a barrier 
to friendship and love. The eve of the Day of Atonement is considered 
an appropriate time to remove these barriers; relatives and friends call 
upon each other or write, offering good wishes for the coming year and 
either directly or indirectly asking forgiveness for any misunderstanding. 
Parents and grandparents bless their children and grandchildren. The 
moving prayer which is recited just before the evening service closes with 
the words: “1 completely forgive anyone who has committed a trespass 
against me, whether against my person or against my property.... May no 
man suffer punishment because of me. And may it be Thy will, that just 
as I offer my forgiveness to all my fellows, that 1 may find grace in their 
eyes, so that they, too, will forgive my trespasses against them.” 
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The Day of Atonement thus becomes a day for the renewal of bonds 
of affection and friendship. 

The evening service in the synagogue, which must be redted before 
dark, is called kol nidre from its first words (meaning ail vows), and is 
a service of absolution for ceremonial vows. This ceremony is made nec¬ 
essary by the rule of Jewish Law requiring fulfillment of every vow, even 
at great sacrifice. The vows that the ceremony of kol nidre releases are 
of course only those relating to ritual and custom. Without the consent of 
his neighbor, no ceremony can release anyone from a vow or promise noade 
to his neighbor. 

Because the kol nidre opens the service of the Day of Atonement, it is a 
particularly solemn ceremony. Its melody is probably the best known of all 
those associated with synagogue services. 

The Day of Atonement is the major fast in the Jewish calendar, a day 
on which all principal sensual pleasures are interdicted. Men of piety also 
avoid wearing shoes made of leather on this day, particularly in the home 
or in the synagogue.^® 

The prayers of Voftt Kiffur are so arranged that they continue unin¬ 
terruptedly from their beginning in the morning until their end in the 
ndiah service after sunset. At each service, there is a confession of sin and 
a prayer for forgiveness. During the additional prayer of the morning 
{musaf} there is a reHcnactmcnt of part of the ancient service at the Temple. 
In its course, the members or at least the elders of the congregation 
prostrate themselves four times, just as the community gather^ in the 
ancient Temple prostrated itself whenever the Divine Name was pro¬ 
nounced in the service. 

The melodies of each of the Yam Kiffur services follow definite tradi¬ 
tions, and are reflective of the mood in which the service is expected to be 
pronounced. In the course of these services (as well as in those of Rosh 
HsShaneh'} the Ark is frequently opened for the recital of especially 
impressive hymns and poems. The service of the Day of Atonement ends 
with the sounding of the ram^s horn, and the joint cry by all of the con¬ 
gregation, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” 

There is a curious difference between Israel and other countries with 
regard to the observance of the Jewish festivals. In Israel Passover is 
observed for seven days, in accordance with the rule set down in Ex. 12:15 ; 
outside Israel it is observed for eight days> Similarly Pentecost and Shetnim 
ATieret are each observed for one day in Israel, but for two days elsewhere. 
Moreover, in Israel work is forbidden only on the first and seventh days 
of Passover, and on the first day of Sukkoii outside Israel it is forbidden 
also on the second and on the eighth day of Passover, and on the second 
day of SukkoL 

The reason for this variation of custom is historical. In ancient times the 
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beginning of the Jewish month was fixed when the authorities of the 
Temple in Jerusalem observed the new moon. As the lunar month had 
been aecurately measured in antiquity, it was comparatively easy to foretell 
when the moon ought to appear in Jerusalem. But the first crescent of the 
new moon was frequently so thin and set so soon after the sun, that it was 
impossible to be certain that it had actually been observed. Therefore, those 
away from Jerusalem always had some doubt as to whether the Temple 
authorities had proclaimed one day or the next as the beginning of the 
calendar month. 

To meet this difficulty, Temple authorities would send out messengers 
informing distant communities of the prodse day they had fixed as that of 
the new moon. These messengers were able to reach all parts of Palestine 
in a comparatively short time, but they could not reach the distant com- 
munities of Babylonia. Hence the Babylonian Jews were always in doubt 
as to whether the month had begun on the precise day of the new moon, 
or the day following. This put them in doubt regarding the exact day 
of all the festivals. Therefore, in order to avoid any possible violation of a 
holy day, they observed all the customs relating to each festival for an 
additional day. In the fifth century of the Common Era, the Jewish 
calendar was reduced to a fixed computative system, and thereafter no one 
could be in doubt with regard to the time of a festival. Nevertheless, the 
Jews outside Israel continued to observe their ancient custom. In Israel, 
uncertainty regarding the precise period of the festival could occur only 
with regaid to Rosh Ha-Shan^, which occurs on the first day of the month. 
Hence, Rosh HaSharmh is observed for two days in Israel as well as in 
other countries. It is not customary to observe the Day of Atonement for 
two days because it is considered impossible to impose the severity of two 
sucoesrive days of fasting on the whole community. Reform Jews have, 
in general, abandoned the observance of the second day of the holidays. 

In addition to these major festivals, whose celebration is commanded 
in the Law of Moses, there are two lesser festivals in Judaism, which are 
occasions of great religious joy and sense of communion with God: Pariwj, 
the Feast of Esther, and Hanakkahf the feast commemorating the rededi' 
QLtion of the Temple during the time of the Maccabees, 

In accordance with the prescription of the Book of Esther, Purim 
(occurring in the first half of March) is celebrated as a day of rejoidng 
and thank^ving, with the exchange of gifts between friends, and charity 
to the poor. The Book of Esther is read publicly both at the evening and 
at the morning service. In the late afternoon, a family festival, second in 
importance only to that of the seder service, is usually held. This festive 
dinner is called the seudat fitrim (Puritn meal). 

Honuk&ah (the midwinter festival that occurs in the month of Decem¬ 
ber) is celebiated in commemoration of the purification of the Temple by 
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the Maccabees, after it had been defiled hy the Syrian king, Antiochus IV, 
in the year 168 before the Common Era. Led by Judas the Maccabee, the 
Jews won amazing victories over outnumbering Syrian armies, and finally 
reconquered Jerusalem, drove the pagans out of the Temple, and rensstab- 
lished it as a place for the worship of God. The day of the rededication 
of the Temple was the third anniversary of its first defilement, the twenty- 
fifth of Kislev, and that day, together with seven succeeding days, is ob^ 
served as Hanokkah (the feast of dedication). 

^ On the first night of Hanukkah a candle is lit, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival an additional candle is lit, in celebration 
of the holiday. It is also customary to mark the festival with family meals, 
games, and the oichange of gifts, prticularly within the family. 

Besides Yofn Kifpur^ there arc several lesser fasts in the Jewish calendar. 
Of these the most important is Tisha B*ah (popularly pronounced Tiskoh 
the ninth day of the month of Ab, the anniversary of the burning of 
the first and also of the second Temple. In memory of these catastrophes, it 
is the rule to fast from sunset on the evening before this day until the 
sunset of the day itself. The Book of Lamentations is redted in the evening, 
and in the morning 3 number of dirges record andent and medieval suffer¬ 
ings of the Jewish people. To increase a sense of bereavement it is customary 
in many communities to spend the afternoon of Tisha B*&h visiting the 
graves of reladves. 

There are several other fasts, less commonly observed, during which 
food is forbidden only during the day. These are the fast of Gsdallah (on 
the day following Rosh HaShamh) j the tenth day of the month of Tebet j 
and the seventeenth day of the month of Tammui. All these fasts are 
mentioned in Zeeh. 8:19. The fast of Gedaliah commemorates the murder 
of the last governor of Judah in the year 5S6 before the Common Era 
(Jer. 4i;2), The fast of Tebet commemorates the beginning of the dege 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians (Ez. £4:1-2). The seventeenth day of 
Tammuz is the anniversary of the breach in the wall of Jerusalem by the 
Romans in the year 70. 

Partial mourning is still observed during the three weeks between the 
seventeenth day of Tammuz and the ninth of Ab, the period when Jem- 
saJem was pillaged by the victorious Roman soldiery. No weddings are 
performedj. other festivities and the wearing of new clothes are considered 
inappropriate. During the last nine days of this period it is customary for 
many Jews to abstain from meat and wine (except on the Sabbath day). 

The Jewish religious calendar begins In the autumn with Rosh Ha- 
Shanahf the festival of the New Year. The names of the months were 
adopted from the Babylonian calendar and are as follows: Tishri, Mar- 
chesvan (frequently called Heshvan), Kislev, Tebet, Shebat, Adar, Nisan. 
lyyar, Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, EIul. 
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The length of the month ts fixed by the lunar ^cle of twenty-nine 
and a half days and therefore is alternately twenty-nine and thirty days. 
The length of the year of twelve months is thus 35+ days, though under 
special circumstances it may be 353 or 25 $ days. To make up the difference 
between this period and that of the solar year of 365^ days, an additional 
month is added to the year, seven times in a cycle of nineteen years. This 
additional month is added immediately before Nisan (the month of the 
Passover) and is called the Second Adar. The additional month is added 
on the third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and nine¬ 
teenth years of the cyde. 

Because of the character of the Jewish calendar, the beginning of each 
month coinddes with the new moon, and the first days of the festivals of 
Passover and Sukkot (falling on the fifteenth day of their respective 
months) occur at the full moon. 

Rabbi Jose ben Halafta, a great scholar who lived in Palestine in the 
first half of the second century c.e., compiled a history of the Jews, which, 
following the example of Scripture, opened with the Creation. This book 
is called Stfder Olam (The History of the World). Utilizing the chro¬ 
nology of Scripture for its time, and reconstructing postbiblical history as 
well as he could. Rabbi Jose arrived at the conclusion that the world was 
created in the year 3S2S before the destruction of the Temple at the hands 
of the Romans. As by Rabbinic tradition the date of the destruction was 
placed in the year 67-68 C.E., the Creation according to his calculation OC' 
curred in the year 3761-3760 or to be more nearly exact, in Septem¬ 

ber or October, 3761 b.c.e. 

The most significant confusion in Rabbi Jose's calculation was that reduc¬ 
ing the whole period from the rebuilding of the Temple by Zerubabel in 
516 B.C.E. to the conquest of Persia by Alexander (which he dates 3^8 
B.C.E.) to no more than thirty-four years. Like other Rabbinic scholars 
he believed that Zerubabel (sixth century bx.e.), Malachi, Ezra, Nehemiah 
(all fifth century B.C.E.) and Simeon the Righteous (third century b.c.e.) 
were all contemporaries. 

For many centuries this calculation by Rabbi Jos6 was of interest only 
to talmudic students, who also tried to satisfy a curio^ty for historical 
reconstruction. The usual calculation adopted by Jews in Rabbinic and 
even post-talmudic times, was that of the Seleucid monarchy, that assumed 
rule over Syria and Palestine in the year 312 B.C.E:. This era, is in Jewish 
literature usually referred to as that of "legal documents,” for it was in 
dating such documents that it generally occurred. 

Only when the center of Jemsh life was moved from Babylonia to 
Europe, and the era calculation based on the rule of the Selcucids seemed 
anachronistic and became meaningless, was it replaced by that based on the 
calculations of Rabbi Jose ben Halafta. Though this calculatloR (making 
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5719 the equivalent of 1958-19^9) is now in universal use among Jews^ 
it has no dogmatic smction and is in effect simply an arbitrary figure used 
for convenience and uniformity- 

Special Occ-^tONs in the Course of Life 

The occasions of special joy or sadness in human life are, in Judaism, 
surrounded with ceremonials intended to make them means for closer 
communion with God. These ceremonials aid the Jew to temper joy with 
^lemnity and sorrow with resignation. When he is happy, the Jew is 
instructed to think with gratitude of God, Who is the source of happiness j 
and when he is in grief, he is likewise Instructed to look to God, as the 
source of consolation. Birth, marriage, and death are thus more than in¬ 
cidents in temporal and sensual eidstejice. They are the occasions for think¬ 
ing more deeply than usual about the meaning of existence^ and the relation 
of naan to God. 

Every person born of Jewish parents is considered bound to observe the 
covenant of Sinai, and therefore subject to the observance of Jewish ocre- 
moniaJ- Although mixed marriages are prohibited, the child of a Jewish 
mother is regarded as a Jew and need undergo no ceremony of conversion 
to be admitted to the Jewish faith. A member of another faith who desires 
to be converted to Judaism must (according to traditional ritual) appear 
before a rabbi and state his desire to be converted. The rabbi will then 
provide for his Instruction in the elements of Jewish law, belief, and prac¬ 
tice. Before admitting him to the Jewish fold, the rabbi must warn him 
of the severe discipline of Judaism and the difficulties involved in ad¬ 
herence to the Jewish faith. If the applicant persists in his desire to enter 
the Jewish faith, the rabbi mil arrange for the ceremony of proselyti3^a’ 
tion. A male applicant must be drcumcised- According to the traditional 
ritual followed by Orthodox and Conservative Jews, both male and female 
applicants become proselytes by immersion in a pool of running water, 
declaring that they are performing the ceremony In order to be admitted 
into the Jewish felth, and reciting as they emerge from the water the 
benediction, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, 
Who didst sanctify us with Thy commandments, and hast commanded us 
regarding the ceremonial immersion of the proselyte.^* Reform rabbis do 
not include this ritual Immersion in their ceremony of proselydzation. 

In accordance with the prescriptions ot Gen* 17:9-14, the son of Jewish 
parents is circumcised on the eighth day of his life- (The ceremony may 
be postponed for reasons of health.) Because the ritual of drcumdsion 
involves at once a knowledge of surgery and of traditional customs, it is 
performed by a man especially trained for the purpose, called a 
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(one who circumcises). At the circumcision, the father recites the benedic¬ 
tion, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, Who 
didst consecrate us with Thj/ commandments, and hast commanded us to 
bring this child into the covenant of our ancestor, Abmham.” All those 
present respond, “Just as he has entered the covenant of Abraham, may he 
also enter into the study of the Law, into marriage, and into good deeds 1 ” 
The ittahel or some other person present, then prays for the child's future 
piety and welfare and that of his mother, and announces his name, 

A girl is named at the service in the synagogue on the Sabbath (or any 
other day when the Torah is read) following her birth, when the father 
is called to participate in the reading of the Torah. One of those present 
then prays for the health of the mother of the child, and for the health 
of the child, and announces its name. 

Boys under thirteen and girls under twelve years of age are theoretically 
not obligated to observe the discipline of the ritual Law, In order to be 
trained in the Law, they are expected to observe such parts of it as they can 
without impairing their health. As soon as a child can speak, he is taught 
to recite simple evening and morning prayers, consisting primarily of the 
first verse of the Shetna, When the child reaches school age, he is taught 
the Hebrew language, the Bible and, as ho grows older, advanced Jewish 
studies. The instruction is given the child by his parents, by a private 
teacher, or in a religious school. The traditional school devoted to this 
purpose is called a Talmud Torah (the place of the study of the Law). 
In America, these institutions usually provide instruction for children for 
either three or five (in some instances, seven or ten) hours per week, after 
the regular secular school hours on weekdays, and on Sunday mornings. 
There are also Jewish day schools established in some communities, pro¬ 
viding both secular and religious education. These are sometimes called 
yeshihot (singular, yeshiha or yeshiva, academy). The name y^shtha or 
yeshhm is also used for traditional schools of advanced talmudic study in 
Europe and for similar institutions in America,^** 

A month before a boy has reached his thirteenth birthday he is expected 
to begin to don the tcphilUn each morning. On the Sabbath following his 
thirteenth birthday, he is called to prticipate in the formal reading of 
the Torah at the usual synagogue service. The ceremony of which this is 
part is popularly called bar mti^sva (son of the commandment, in reference 
to his obligation to perform the commandments thereafter). Parents fre¬ 
quently arrange a celebration in honor of this occasion. 

In many American synagogues similar note is taken when a girl attains 
the age of twelve, and therefore becomes subject to the commandments. 
The ceremony which is cal Jed baf miisn;a (daughter of the commandment, 
popularly pronounced bos twr/st-'d) is variously observed in different com¬ 
munities. In some, the girl is permitted to read the prophetic portion in 
the vernacular. In others, there is simply a family festivity. 
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^ Many Conservative and Reform congregations have established, either 
ifl eu or these iar milzva 3nd Am ceremonies or in addition to 

wem, that ^of confirmation. This ritual is usually observed on Pentecost, 
^ys and girls from fourteen to sixteen are taught the elements of Jewish 
faith and history In preconfirmation classes, and are then failed to announce 
their devotion to the fttith at a public synagogue ceremonials 

In the traditional marriage service, the ceremony takes place under a 

canopy (huppa/t)^ which symbolizes the home established through the 
marriage. ® 

Judaism regards complete mutual understanding and trust between the 
nde and the bridegroom as a basic requirement for a valid marriage. A 
nurriber of ceremonies have been established to give expression to this con- 
cej^ion, and there are even several legal forms which emphasize it. 

Before the wedding, the rabbi or other person in charge of the ceremony 
ags the bridegroom whether he undertakes to fulfill all the traditional 
0^ igations of a Jewish husband to his wife. These include various pro¬ 
visions for the maintenance of the wife, both during married life and, if the 
00^1 on should arise, during her widowhood. As these are civil obligations, 
a formal agreement must be made to provide for them. On the bride- 
giwm’s assenting, the ceremony of kiftpm (agreement) Is performed. 
This consists of the rabbits handing the bridegroom an object of value, 
usually a handkerchief, as a symbolic consideration, to make the bride¬ 
groom’s acceptance of the conditions of the marriage valid. The rabbi then 
draws up a document called a keiabah (writ, popularly pronounced kesa- 
buh) detailing these obligations as well as those of the wife. This h^itthah 
IS ^^tnessed by two observant Jews, neither of whom may be related to the 
bride or bridegroom. The officiating rabbi, if not a relation, rnay act as one 
or these witnesses. 

The language of the ketuhah is Aramaic, the vernacular of the Jews of 
Palestine during the period when the present text was composed. The 
document is sometimes artistically decorated; and a number of the ketuhot 
preserved in various museums of Jewish antiquities are of great interest 
to the student of art. 

The wedding ceremony itself consists of a scries of benedictions, having 
for their purpose the expression of thanks to God for the institution of 
marriage and the family, for having Implanted His image on the human 
race, and for the joy of the wedding, and including prayers for the happi¬ 
ness of the bride and bridegroom and for the restoration of Jems.alem, 
After the first of these benedictions, the bridegroom hands the bride a ring, 
and says to her in Hebrew, ‘T’hou art sanctified unto me, with this ring, 
m accordance with the Law of Moses and of Israel.” At the end of the 
ceremony a glass is broken to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Thpe Is a considerable difference between the marriage customs of 
traditional and Reform Jews. In the marriage service of the Reform 
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group, the canopy and the keiuiah arc generally omitted. The wedding 
is usually celebrated in the synagogue. The special prayer for the restora¬ 
tion of Jerusalem is omitted. On the other hand, several prayers ^in 
English on behalf of the bride and the bridegroom are added. The service 
ends with the recitation of the priestly blessing (Num. 6:24-26) by the 

rabbi.=“ . . . . , 

Jewish Law forWds husband and wife to cohabit or to come into physical 
contact during the period of menstruation or for seven days afterward. At 
the end of the period the wife is required to take a ritual bath in a pool 
of running tvater, or one cspedally built for the purpose {tnikveh). A 
bride also bathes in such a mikveh before her wedding. The value of these 
regulations in preserving Jewish family life and in the prevention of 
certain diseases has been recognized by various Christian and Jewsh writers 
on genetics.-® 

in Jewish Law marriage can be terminated by a religious divorce 
(called g€t)P‘ In practice such a divorce is granted by a rabbi only if both 
parties consent, and have already been divorced in the civil courts. The 
ritual of divorce is extremely complicated, and is performed only by 
specially trained scholars. Reform rabbis generally recognize a civil divorce 
as terminating a Jewish marriage from a religious as well as from the 
secular point of view, and therefore do not insist on a religious divorce 
as prerequisite for remarriage of either husband or wife. 

There is one instance in traditional Jewish Law In which the death of the 
husband does not completely break the marriage bondj that is the case of 
a childless widow, described in Deut, 2^15-10. Biblical Law, as stated 
in Deuteronomy, requires such a childless widow to marry her husband’s 
brother, so that her first-born son, by the second marriage, may “succeed 
in the name of the brother which is dead, that his name be not put out 
of Israel.” Later Rabbinic ordinances forbade the performance of such a 
Levirate marriage, but nevertheless insisted that the widow may not 
remarry without performing the ceremony of hditzahf ordained In Deu¬ 
teronomy, as alternative to such a marriage. 

When a Jew feels that the end of his life is approaching he should 
confess his sins in accordance with the fixed ritual, making special mention, 
however, of any sin which he is conscious of having committed, and 
which Is not mentioned in the traditional formula. In his last conscious 
moments he recites the traditional confession of faith, “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” Those about him may help him 
recite the formula by repeating it with him. 

According to Rabbinic tradition, the body should be washed after death 
and dressed in linen shrouds. The universal use of linen shrouds dates back 
to the beginning of the second century of the Common Era, Rabban 
Gamaliel II, the head of the Academy of Jabnch and one of the most 
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distinguished scholars and communal leaders of his timCj^* specifically 
requited that no elaborate provision such as was then customary be made 
for his burial, but that he be interred in a shroud like those used for the 
poor. The custom has been universally adopted by obscr\'ant Jews to stress 
further the equality of all men. 

The body must be interred in the ground, as soon after death as possible. 
Crernation is forbidden, as being an implicit denial of the Resurrection. 

The funeral service is usually recited in the home of the deceased, 
though in the case of a person of special piety it may be recited in the 
^nagoguc. Because of the conditions of modern urban life, funeral services 
are sometimes held in rooms especially devoted to that purpose, so-called 
fimei^ chapels. The purpose of the service and the ceremonies associated 
with it is to give expression to the natural grief of the bereaved, and at the 
same time to inculcate in the bereaved resignation to the Will of God. 

The service consists of the recital of one or more psalms and selections 
of appropriate verses from other psalms. Usually PsaJm [6, 23, 90, or 91 
is recited. The reading of the psalm may be followed by an address j 
and the service doses with a prayer for the peace of the soul of the 
deceased. This prayer is repeated at the grave, and a second psalm is 
recited, after which the bereaved redte the kaddUh. Either during the 
funeral services or immediately before the burial, the person officiating 
at the ceremonies asks the near relatives of the deceased (husband, wife, 
son, daughter, father, mother, brother, or sister) each to cut one of his 
garments. This ceremony is called keriah (tearing the garment) and is 
reminiscent of the ancient Jewish usage of tearing one's clothes In bereave¬ 
ment (see II Sam. i :i 1). After tearing the garment, each of the bereaved 
recites the blessing of resignation to the justice of God: “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, the true J udge.*’ 

During the week after the burial of a relative, near relatives, including 
husband, wife, children, brothers, sisters, and parents, remain at home. 
They must not engage in any gainful occupation, unless the Income is 
vital to their subsistence, or unless they will otherwise forfeit their em¬ 
ployment. It is customary for friends to visit the mourners to console 
them, and to arrange community prayers in the house of the deceased. 
During the whole week of mourning (called shhsy seven, i.e., the seven 
days of mourning) a lamp is kept burning In the house of the deceased. 
None of the mourners wears any jew'cls, and mirrors, considered a luxury, 
are covered. The mourners sit on low stools instead of chairs j they do not 
study the Law or the Scriptures, save such solemn works as the Books of 
Job and Lamentations, the dire prophecies in Jeremiah, and the laws of 
mourning in the Talmud and Codcsj and they are forbidden to wear 
shoes made of leather. 

After the completion of the shha^ the relatives observe partial mourning 
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for the remaiiider of the rnonth. They do not don new clothes^ and avoid 
taking part in festivities, or listening to music. On the death of a parent, 
this partial mourning is observed for a whole year. In order to make grief 
itself a means for closer communion with God, the bereaved children arc 
expected, during this year of mourning, to be particularly mindful of 
religious observances, to attend synagogue service regularly, and to recite 
the kaddish at each prayer. Whenever possible, a bereaved son serves as 
reader of the public prayers on weekdays during this year of mourning. 
These customs arc also observed on the anniversary of the death of one s 
parents. Such an anniversary is called yahrzeit (a German name, becau^ 
the custom assumed its present form among the German Jews). It is 
customary, also, to have a light burning at home during the day marking 
the anniversary of the death of a near relative. This light symbolizes the 
belief in human immortality, in accordance with the Rabbinic interpretation 
of the verse (Pr. 20:27), “The spirit of man is the lamp of God, searching 
all the inward parts.” About a year after the death of a relative, the 
mourners set up a monument marking the place of the grave. At the un¬ 
veiling of this monument called massebah (pillar, popularly pronounced 
fnatzev»h)f psalms are read, prayers arc recited for the peace of the soul 
of the deceased, and the kaddish is repeated. 

The Jewish Home and the Dietarv Law's 

Like every other authentic experience, piety cannot stop short of the 
home. If religion were to be merely ecclesiastical, it would soon cease to 
be that too. The Psalmist who was told “Let us go up to the house of the 
Lord” rejoiced because in his own house the reality of God was never 
forgotten. Throughout Jewish history the attempt to reproduce in the 
home the order and mood of the place of worship has never been relaxed. 

The interrelationship of sanctuary and home has been responsible for 
at least two significant results. On the one hand, the Jew did not remain a 
stranger to the ceremonial and purpose of his sacred institutions. On the 
other hand, his home and home life were transfigured. His residence 
became a habitation of God. 

This sanctification of the home was achieved by a religious discipline 
whose purpose was constantly to prompt a remembrance of God. The Jew 
who wsited the ancient Temple, for example, readily understood that the 
elaborate rites, precautions, exactitudes and purifications were the appro¬ 
priate expressions of the beauty of holintsss. “If you were to serve a king 
of flesh and blood,” the saintly Hillel once reminded a guest, “would you 
not have to learn how to make your entrances and exits and obdsanoesP 
How much more so in the service of the King of ^ngsl ” 

That such fastidiousness was therefore required in God*s House the 
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Jew accepted unqucstioningly. The forms reminded him of God. Ajid 
Ixcausc they did, and because Israel’s teachers tried to prevent the Jew 
from forgetting God even when he was away from the Sanctuary, corre* 
spending rituals and attitudes were introduced into the Jewish home. Thus 
the Jewish home became a sanctuary in tniniature, its table an altar, its 
furnishings instruments for sanctity. 

In a sense, every detail of home life is an estpression of the pattern of 
sanrtity. Jewish homes, for example, are generally expected to contain 
bade religious texts such as the Bible, usually accompanied at least by the 
commentary of Rash!, the Talmud, perhaps an abbreviated code (the 
short Shtlftsn Aruk), some of the magnificent moralistic works, and of 
course the prajer book—actually one of the most extraordinary anthologies 
of Jew'tsh classical literature. It is not uncommon to find In a Jewish home 
an ^cellent library with volumes handed down from father to son, volumes 
which reveal constant use. 

Similarly, the various family festival celebrations with their rituals 
constitute activities that bring the Divine message very close to the Jew. 
It is an insensitive Jewish child who forgets the beauty of the seder at 
Passover, or the kindling of the lights during Hanukk&h^ or the sight 
of his mother kindling the Sabbath lamps at dusk. These and like activities 
collaborate to make holiness a familiar emphasis and delight. 

Part of the daily pattern of sanctity is formed by the soollcd dietary' 
Jaws. As is well known, Jewish law prohibits the eating of certain foods. 
These prohibitions are enumerated essentially in Lev. ii, and again in 
Deut. 14. No vegetable growths arc prohibited; but of animal life the 
Law permits fish having scales and fins, certain types of fowl, and only 
those quadrupeds that chew their cud and have cloven hoofs. Among the 
domestic quadrupeds this includes only oxen, sheep, and goats. 

According to traditional Judaism, warm-blooded animals may be eaten 
only if they are ritually slaughtered, i.e., if they are slaughtered In the 
manner us^ in the Temple for sacrificial purposes. The knife used in 
slaughtering must be sh.Trp, and most be examined both before and after 
slaughtering to be certain that its edge contains no notch, which by tearing 
the animal’s throat might give it unnecessary pain. The animal must not, 
however, be stunned before slaughtering, for stunning prevents the free 
flow of the blood, and the absorption of the blood in the meat makes the 
food prohibited. To ensure the animal’s speedy death, the person who slays 
it must be trained for the work. He must know enough of the diseases of 
animds to be able to examine the body and to make certain that it was 
suffering from no serious disease. A person so trained is called a shaket 
(slaughterer). In order to be allowed to perform his duties, he must 
receive authorization from a rabbi. 

After an animal is slaughtered, its lungs are examined to guard against 


svTTiptonis of various communicable diseases, mainly tuberculosis. The 
Talmud, its commentaries, and the later codes, contain an impressive 
amount of veterinary information regarding the symptoms of dise^e in 
animals, so that an examination based on this information is a valuable 

means of detecting disease. , . 

If an animal has been found to be free from senous disease, its meat is 

declared hasher (fit, popularly pronounced kosher). 

The meat must not, however, remain unwashed for three days. It it 
does, the surface blood is believed to be absorbed in the tissues, and the 
food becomes prohibited. After the meat is cut, the various parts^e pla^™ 
In a container of water for half an hour to be cleansed of s^faoe blood. 
Thereafter the meat is covered with salt, to draw out the blood further, 
and remains in the salt for at least an hour. The salt is then washed off, 
and the meat may be boiled. Meat which is to be roasted on a spit need 
not be soaked in water or salted. Meat from the udder or the liver may 

be prepared only by roasting, _ r r j 

In addition to the various laws prohibiting cert^n types of food, there 
is a rule mentioned thrice in Scripture against seething a kid in its mrthers 
milk (Ex. 23:19 and 34:26; Dcut. 14:21). This rule was originally in¬ 
tended, according to Maimonidcs, to extirpate an idolatrous practice. It 
is interpreted as prohibiting the cooking or eating the meat of any warm¬ 
blooded animal with milk, or a derivative of milk. Hence to serve meat 
and milk or butter or cheese at the same meal is prohibited. In order to 
avoid any posability of a mixture of meat and milk, observant Jews pro¬ 
vide themselves with two types of plates, one of which is used only for 
meat foods, the other only for milk foods. Further, it is customary in 
many countries not to eat milk dishes for six hours after a meat meal. 

The Status of Woman in Jewish Law and Ritual 

From its beginnings, Judaism has consistently endeavored to proclaim 
and effectuate the equality of the sexes before God and in soaety. The 
first chapter of Generis describes Adam as created ‘^male and female” 
(V. 27), and continues to narrate how ‘^God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue 
it. And have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth.” This 
description emphasizing the equality of woman and man, is repeated at the 
beginning of the fifth chapter of the Book. ^ , i l 

Though in the general pattern of Mediterranean soaety, in which 
Judaism originated, the status of women ivas definitely inferior to that 
of men, Jewish law in Its biblical and particularly in its postbibltcal stages 
endeavored to overcome this differentiation betw'eeu the rights of the sexes. 
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Among the most significant reforms introduced by the talmudic Sages 
was that providing for the inheritance by orphan daughters, even when 
they had brothers. 

Plural marriage bad become virtually obsolete for Jews in Rabbinic times. 
It was formally interdicted by Rabbenu Gershom who lived in Germany in 
the eleventh century. As the foremost Rabbinic scholar in the Europe of 
his day, he issued a decree of excommunication against any Jew who would 
practice plural marriage (except under a dispensation to be granted by 
one hundred Rabbis, in cases other systems of law would regard as justify¬ 
ing divorce or annulment of marriage). He also declared an excommuni¬ 
cation against anyone who would divorce his wife against her will. With 
these measures, and those of older times that permitted a wife to apply to 
a Jewish court for a writ of divorcement under certain dreumstanoes, the 
status of husband and wife was practically equalized in regard to marriage 
law. 

While formal education in Rabbinics was generally limited to men, 
provision was often made also for the education of women. During Rab¬ 
binic times, and even more frequently in the Middle Ages, some women 
achieved high distinction in scholarship. In later ages, books were written 
in Yiddish for the ediheation and instruction of women; and many 
achieved an astonishing degree of erudidon simply through listening to 
the learned disquisitions of rabbis on the Sabbaths. 

While the service at the synagogue, like that of the priests in the 
Temple, is conducted by men, what might be called worship at home is 
largely the prerogative of the wife and mother. Kindling of the Sabbath 
lights, supervision of the child’s education, maintenance of the food laws, 
and preparation for the festivals arc considered especially part of woman’s 
share in Divine worship. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth and in the twentieth century Reform 
Jews and many Conservative Jews abolished the separation of the sexes 
in the synagogue. In all groups, there is in modem days far greater 
participation of women in synagogue work and administration, growing 
provision for the education of girls, and increasing opportunities for women 
to serve as teachers and school executives. In many congregations, Ortho¬ 
dox as well as Conservative and Reform, women serve on the lay boards 
of the synagogues and of synagogue organizations. They serv'e as mem¬ 
bers of faculties of teachers institutes, and have been known to be admitted 
as students in rabbinical schools. 


Prohibitions or Negative Commandments 

Most of the laws so far described are affirmative commandments. They 
tell the jew what he is expected to do on particular occasions. But accord- 
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ing to Rabbinical calculation, the greater part of the biblical Law consists 
of negative regulations or prohibitions. In fact, a Palestinian scholar of 
the third century maintained that Scripture contains no Less than three 
hundred and sixty-five prohibitions but only two hundred and forty-eight 
positive injunctions, Since his time these have been variously enumeratedi 
the most important codification being that of Maimonides, in his Book of 
the Commandments and In the introduction to his Code. 

The ^stem of negative commandments is as vital to Judaism as arc its 
positive ceremonials, Some of the prohibitions have been discussed in pre¬ 
ceding sections, and are associated wfith the ceremonial observances them¬ 
selves. Thus the observance of Passover includes not only eating matisahf 
but also aJ^stendon from leaven. Worship of God involves rejection of all 
idolatry, including rituals which were part of andent pagan faiths no 
longer in existence. 

Whatever nuy be the significance of a particular rule—whether personal 
hygiene, the extirpation of idolatry, the inculcation of gentleness—the 
whole system of prohibitions has a common goal. It Is to make the aware¬ 
ness of God a continuous, uninterrupted experience. Affirmative actions 
and gestures are, by their nature, limited to stated occaaons. Negations 
are timeless. The positive ceremonial is intended to arouse man’s spirit to 
particular heights^ the prohibition prevents him from forgetting God at 
any time. There is never a time or place when, to quote the Rabbinic 
phrase, '‘a person is naked of the commandments.” He is always on the 
alert against possible violation of the Haw. He has more prohibitions to 
guard against on the Day of Atonement than on the Sabbath; and on the 
Sabbath than on weekdays. But he is never without the possibility of 
falling into error, and therefore never free from the responsibilitj' of 
avoiding sin. 

It is in his relations with fellow men that a person becomes especially 
aware of the presence of God| love for them inevitably develops into 
love for Him. Jews arc therefore warned in their Law to beware any 
infringement of the rights and privileges of others, “What is distasteful 
to thee, do not to thy neighbor” was the summary of the Law made by 
the great talmudic teacher Hillel. To develop such sensitivity to others’ 
feelings as to avoid what may give them pain, and to concentrate on what 
wdll cause pleasure, is a discipline demanded by Judaism not simply as 
courtesy and politeness but as the Law of God. It was the apparent purpose 
of the Lawgiver and his disciples to create a group for whom the service 
of God would be the principal vocation of life, and all earthly interests an 
avocation j for whom the presence of God would be so manifest that the 
trivialities and temptations of mundane existence would appear unim¬ 
portant. 

The very incongruity between the traditional Jewish system of life and 
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one which lays great stress on cfEdenq^j productivity, and abundance is a 
bask, implicit idea of the faith. The first premise of the Torah is that “man 
doth not live by bread alone,” and that there are joys in the sense of 
communion with God, in the awareness of His being and His kingdomj of 
His Jove and of love for Him, so deep and aJl-pervading as to make all 
other experiences of Jife Insignificant. As neither man as a whole nor Jews 
as a group have reached this stage of sensitivity co the Deity, the hastening 
of the process leading to it is a primary obligation. Life in accordance with 
Torah is a preparation for the detachment from materkl affairs, a means 
to attain absorption in spiritual ones. Without such absorption, man may 
seek compensation for his unhappiness and frustration In domination of his 
fellows; and his very search for earthly goods may become his undoing, 
Judaism assumes that there are many ways that man can learn to love God, 
so as to rise above interest in the phydeal world. But for its adherents, 
traditional Judaism prescribes the austerity of a system of conduct, involv¬ 
ing not only ethics but ceremonial, which it regards as especially incon¬ 
sistent with material ambition and cspedally conducive to spirituality. 


Love for God 

Love for God Js thus both the beginning and the end of the Jewish way 
of life. Awareness of God*s Being, the essence of this love, fosters the 
observance and study of the rituals and commandments, and is itself 
stimulated by them. The Torah draws Israel nearer to God; and God 
draws Israel nearer to the Torah* The greater man^s love for God the 
easier his escape from the futilities of earthly temptation and ambition; 
the more complete his transcendence of his irrational and perverted hungers 
for immediate and transient goods the easier for him to attain preoccupation 
with God* 

Absorption in God is man^s perfection. As man tears himself free from 
the chains binding him to animal and less than animal existence, he finds 
himself contemplating the Eternal and the Spiritual; and conversely, 
as he, by an act of will, focuses his intellect on the transcendent, his 
reason allies itself with his good propensities to make him more nearly 
divine. 

This interrelation of love for God and perfection of man is a basic 
postulate of Judaism- “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ail thy 
heart and with aJl thy soul and with ail thy might” is alpha, as well as 
omega of Judaism, That man is capable of loving God gives promise of 
his futurej the future wUl be fulfi.lled as man attains increasing love for 
God and immersion in Him. 

This doctrine teaches man humility, but denies his insignificance. He can 
escape frustration, and perhaps self-destruction, through the discoveiy that 
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he is mere Incidefit In the Divine process of crcarion. 

The reco^itioii of that elemental relationship between him and God 
and the achievement of the humility Indispensable to the service of God 
give him a unique role in the process of creation. Hi I labor not to perfect 
myself, who will perfect meP Yet if 1 labor only for myself, what am 
asked HiJIeL 

The triviality of man, both in his physical being and in his ten^poral 
aspirations, is in sharp contrast to the vastness about him. It is tempting 
to seek escape from responsibility as an instrument of Divine purpose 
through the iUusion that the immensity of the universe and his own 
physical insignificance are a measure of relative value. Yet in view of 
the proverbial prodigality of nature no consideration could be more prepos¬ 
terous. Flowers produce millions of pollen grains, so that one may find its 
way to an ovule j trees bear fruit without number, so that the spedes 
may survive through a few. That galaxies and supergalaxies, numbering 
many millions and containing millions of suns, should derive meaning from 
the evolution on a minor planet in one of the less important systems, of a 
sentient creature knowing good and evil, is far from inconsistent with 
the usual procedures of Creation- If it be true that of all the conglomera¬ 
tions of atoms, man alone has the power to be like God, in his ability to 
choo^ his path, fulfilling or resisting the Will of his Maker, he is Indeed 
the ultimate triumph of Creation. The universe as a whole proceeds accord¬ 
ing to its inexorable lawsj in man God has created a being which can 
ot«y, because it can also defy j which can attain perfection, not through a 
process beyond its control, but through one which it itself directs. 

Aware of the possibility that he has this unique role in existence, man 
will find its rejection for the sake of trifiing advantages of power and 
luxury difficult indeed. To know God metaphysically may be consistent 
with rebellion against Hlmj but to know Him religiously is not- Men 
habituated to serve God, out of love for Him, will develop the calm de¬ 
tached resignation of the Stoic, and yet combine with it a passionate desire 
to see His Will done- They will not hate, but pity, those who have no 
share in this enterprise, or who, through ignorance or malice, impede it. 
They will not resent the painful and heart-rending tarriancej nor Vi^ll 
they count the cost for themselves or for their fellows. Yet transcendence 
of lifers vicissitudes will not harden their hearts and freeze their emotions. 
They will have faith In the ultimate fulfillment of the Divine purpose, and 
in mafias proving himself worthy of his Maker- But they will wish to 
hasten the progress, and they will wish to share in it. They will want the 
Master to be pleased with their participation, though it is Inconoeivable 
that the effort as a whole should fail even without them* 

In a world In which mankind as a whole achieved love of God, to live 
in accordance with Jewish ritual and morals and for the goals Judaism has 
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set will not seem curious and awkward, but natural and ratlonaL Such a 
worJd, still finite, still imperfect, stiU mortal, will yet be a Kingdom of 
Godj because It will be comparatively free from the ills produced through 
the confusion of men. Those who bring it nearer may be said to accept the 
Kingdom of God, though its realization be in the distant future. The faith 
of Israel teaches that this Kingdom will come, in part through the ob¬ 
servances and teachings of Judaism itself. Whatever else a Jew may be 
able to offer to the world, whether in sciencej art, philosophy, letters, or 
industry, his supreme contribution is, therefore, that which he can make 
through the fulfillment of his religious duties, his perfection as a human 
being, and his development of all-embradng love for God. 

Notes 

^Without desiring to ascribe to them any responsibility for this statement, 
the author records with deep gratitude the assistance in its preparation given 
by colleagues from different schools of Jewish thought. These include Rabbis 
Alai Arzt, Ben Zion Bokser, Samuel S. Cohon, Judah Goldin, Israel M. 
Goldman, Simon Greenberg, David dc Sola Pooh Samuel Sehulman, and 
Aaron J- Tofield- 

[■^Cf. above Judah Goldin, ^The Pericid of the Talmud (13S b-c.e.- 
1035 c.E.),” farnsra.] 

^ Cf. the essay on ^^Study as a Mode of Worship,*^ by Professor Nathan 
Isaacs, in Thf Jewish Libr^ry^ edited by Rabbi Leo Jung, 1928, pp. 

^ Dr. Oscar Z. Fas man is now (spring, 1958) president of the Jewish 
University of America. 

[^Gf. above Moshe Davis, ‘^Jewish Religious Life and InsEitutions in 
America (A Historical Study) ” pp. 5^24 L, 540 L, and Simon Greenberg, 
**Jewish Educational Institutions/' pp. i28i“i:£B4d 

I“*For a survey of the Orthodos, Conservative and Reform movements in 
the United States, cL above AlcK^he Davis, op. eit.] 

^The extent to which even conversion to another faith affects the status of 
an individual within Judaism is a subject of considerable discussion in Rab¬ 
binical literature. Alany authorities consider $uch a person a Jew, despite bia 
conversion. 

CL above Mordecal M. Kaplan, 'A Philosophy of Jeivish Ethics-”] 

Cf. above Israel S. Chipkin, ^Judaism and Social Welfare/* pp. 1066- 

1069. ] 

[^“*Cf above Alexander Altmann, '^^Judaism and World Philosophy/' p* 

97^-1 

Cf. ibid., pp. 971-976 1 

^ From Jacob Emden's Letter in his edition of Seder Oli^sn. R^bb^ weSultn 
u^Afegillath Taami (Hamburg, 1757). A translation of the whole text is given 
by Oscar Z. Fasman In '*An Epistle on Tolerance by a ilabbinio Zealot/ ” in 
Judaism in a Changing W^rld^ cd- Rabbi Leo Jung (New York, 1939), pp. 
izi-136. 
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[*-■ See Bcd Zion Dinur;^ “The HtstorkaL Foundations of the Rebirth of 
Israel"; Itdiak Bco-Zvi, *Treta Yi&rael under Ottoman Rule, 1517-1917"; 
Oscar I. Janowsky^ ‘The Rise of the State of Israel”; Jacob Lestschinsky, 
“Jewish Migrations, 1840-1956"; Simon Kuznets, 'Economic Structure and 
Life of the Jews 

*^This blessing is not recited when wearing leather garments because It is 
not considered fitting to thank God for life when using material produced at 
the cost of life. 

[^^■Cf. above William Fos^^ell Albright, “The Biblical Period" pp- 
and Elias J. Bickerman, “The Historical Foundations of Postbiblical Judai&in," 
pp. 70 L] 

p 5 i jor further details on the decoration of synagogues throughout the 
ages, cL above Rachel W'lschnitzer, “Judaism and Art/" pdjftm,] 

l^^ CL above Hillel Bavli, The Modem Renaissance of Hebrew Litera¬ 
ture/' pp. 907-909.] 

Cf. Goldin, op, ciL, pp- 156-15&.J 

Shoes or sandals were considered an object of luxury In the ancjcnt 
Orient. It w'3S therefore considered improper to wear them on days of fast¬ 
ing or mourningi 

For further discussion of the chronology of R. Jos^, cL Professor Alex¬ 
ander Man iu the introduction to his edition of OUm (Berlin, ^903), 

pp. viii ff. and the references there given. 

Greenberg, op. cit., pp. 1^69-127 L and 1279-1281.] 

Rabbi's Manual, edited and published by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (Cincinnati, 1928), pp- 39 (T. 

^3 For a further discussion and bibliography, see Mrs- R- L. Jung, in Th^ 
jemsk edited by Rabbi Leo Jung, Third Series, pp. 355-365 p 

Difficult problems—especially concerning rematriage^—confront Jews 
divorced In civil courts who are unable to obtain a Jewish religious divorce. 
Therefore in 1952 the Rabbinical Assembly of America asked Professor 
Saul Lieberman for application of rabbinic scholarship to a serious con¬ 
temporary ethical problem. He suggested a reformulated ketubah^ which has 
been adopted by the Rabbinical Assembly. In this contract the bride and 
bridegroom undertake to bring any tensions which may arise in their marriage 
before a Beth Din (court) of the Rabbinical Assembly and The Faculty 
of the Jewish Tbeolorgical Seminary of America, authorking the Beth Din 
to impose penalties on either party who fails to respond to a summons issued 
at the request of the other, or to accept the decision of the Beth Din la re¬ 
gard to divorcement. For the new kttubah to be valid, both bride and bride* 
groom are thus required to accept its provisions-] 

pa* Cf. Goldin, op. dl., pp. 149-151*] 
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APPENDIX 


qucaiions should be answered 
in the book on Judaism and the Jews?" 

In 1947 the first edStion listed the questions raised most frequently in 209 
replies to a questioRiiaire sent in 1946-1947 to scholars and educators through¬ 
out the United States. 

In preparation for the present edition the same questions were sent to all 
those on the 1947 list, and 10 an additional list of some 2^800 leaders repre¬ 
senting a cross-section of America^ 

Detailed statistical analysis of replies both to die 1947 and the 1957 ques- 
tionnaires^ covering comparisons between the replies separated by a decade, is 
in the files of The Jewish Theological Seminary ol America. 

The following questions include those from the first edition plus the others 
raised most frcqnenUy in 1957 in the replies of the total group (of 1947 and 
*957)^ Material in answer may be found in this book, as indicated. 

1. What is a Jew,^ 

Anthropological and biological discussion 
Melville J- Herskovits, Chapter 3a 
Archaeological definition and discussion 
William Foxwell Albright, Chapter i, esp. pp- 2 - 6 - 
Considered in relation to “New Christians" 

Cecil Roth, Chapter 4, esp- pp. 236-239+ 

Anita Libman Lebesofig Chapter lO, esp. pp. 449-430. 

Charles Singer, Chapter 32, esp. pp- 14T2 ff^ 

Nazi definition 
Cecil Roth, Chapter 5, p. 280. 

Theological and religious discussion 
Louis Fiokelstcin, Chapter 42, esp* pp. 1739 f., 1745 » ^ 7 ®® ff- 

2. What is the Jewish creed? 

Moshc Davis, Chapter u* 

Louis Finkelstein, Chapter 42, csp+ pp. 174S f., 1753 f. 

1$ there a distinction between the ceremonial and the ethical in Judaism? 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, Chapter 21+ 

Louis Finkelstein, Chapter 42, esp. pp* 1745 f* 
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What was the origm of the synagogue and Us developmeat? 

Simon Greenberg* Chapter 28, esp. pp. 1257 L 
Rachel Wischnitzcr, Chapter 30, esp, pp. 1332 f. 

Louis FInkclsteb, Chapter 42* esp. pp. 1767 L 
Is there a systematic Jewish theology? 

Louis Finkclstein, Chapter 42. 

Can Jewish theology be modified In the light of changing conditions? 
Louis Finkel stein, Chapter 42, esp* p* 1753. 

3, What is the Jewish attitude to marriage with members of other faiths? 
Historical 

Bernard D* Weinryb^ Chapter 7* esp. p. 348. 

Statistics 

Uriah Zevi Engelman, Chapter 37* esp. pp, 1528 ff. 

Milton Him me] fa rb^ Chapter 40. 

Nathan Glazer* Chapter 41* esp, pp, 1710* 1727-1728* 

Theological and religious 

Louis Finhelstein* Chapter 42* esp- pp. 178S 

4, Does Judaism seek or accept converts? 

Historical 

Elias J. Bickerman* Chapter 2^ esp. p* 77* 

Israel Halpera* Chapter 6* esp^ pp^ 290294. 

Theological and religious 

Louis Finkelstcin, Chapter 4^^ ssp- pp. i 74 ^ 17®®* 

5, What IS the Jewish attitude toward members of other religions? 

Historical and general 

Eiias J- Bickermanj Chapter 2, esp. p. 77. 

Israel Hatpern* Chapter 6, esp. pp* 290-294, 295-296* 

Bernard D. Wetnryb, Chapter 7. 

Oscar L Janowsky* Chapter 14^ pp- 736-740. 

Milton Konvitz, Chapter 33. 

Milton Himmelfarb, Chapter 40, esp. p* 1679. 

Nathan Glazer* Chapter 4t, pasiim. 

Sense of obligation to non-jews 

Israel S* Chipkin, Chapter 22, esp. p. 1068. 

Theological and religious 

Louis FinkelsUln* Chapter 42^ tsp- PP- ^ 74 ^ f-i 

6- What IS the concept of the Chosen People? 

Milton R. Konvitz^ Chapter 33, esp- pp. 1432 IT. 

Louis Fintdsieln* Chapter 42^ esp. pp. 1754 L 

7, WTiat IS the attitude of Judaism to Jesus? 

Historical discussion 

Judah Goldin, Chapter 3, esp. pp. T37 fl. 
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Cpucept of love 

Mordccai M. Kaplan, Chapter 31 , esp. pp. 1037 f* 

Theological and religious 

Louis Flnkebtein, Chapter 41, esp. pp. 1740 f,^ 1754^ ^759 f. 

8 . WTiat is the Jewish doctrine of imifiortalitx? 

Louis FinkcUtem, Chapter 4^, esp^ pp* 1751 f. 

9. What !S the Jewish concept of a Messiah? 

Historical discussion 

Judah Goldin, Chapter 5, esp, pp. 137 fF., 190 L 
Cecil Roth, Chapter s* esp. pp* 250, 259 If. 

In literature 

Walter J. Fiscbel, Chapter 25, esp. pp. 1171 f, 

Yudel Mark^ Chapter z6, esp. pp. 1197 L 
Theological and religious 
Louis Finkelstein, Chapter 42, esp* p. 1754, 

10* What are the ceremonials and rituals of Judaism? 

General 

Louts Finkelstemj Chapter 42, 

Circumcision 

Moshe Davis, Chapter ii^ e$p. pp, 542-543, 

Arturo Castiglioni, Chapter 31, esp. p. 1355* 

Louis Finkclstein, Chapter 42, esp. p. I7S8. 

Confirmation 

Louis Finkeldtein, Chapter 42, esp, pp. 1789 f. 

Dietary Laws 

Moshe Davis, Chapter 1 esp. pp* 542-545. 

Louis Finkefstein, Chapter 42, esp* pp. 1793 fF* 

Position of women 

Judah Goldin, Chapter 3, esp* p, 176* 

Jacob J. Rabiuow'itz, Chapter 16, esp. pp, 837 f* 

Louis FJnkcIsEcin, Chapter 42, esp. pp, 1795 L 
Sabbaths and holidays 
Moshe Davis, Chapter ii, esp. pp. 542-543* 

Louis Finkclstein, Chapter 42, esp. pp^ 1773 fF^ 

Wearing of head covering 
Louis Fiukctstelzi, Chapter 42, esp. pp* 1768 L 

ri. What is the Jewish attitude to marriage and the familyP 

Bernard D. Wcioryb^ Chapter 7, esp. p* 348. 

Jacob J. Rabinowitz, Chapter 16, esp* pp. 837 L 
Simon Greenberg, Chapter 28, esp. pp* 1255 f. 

Nathan Glazcr, Chapter 41, passim. 
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